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INTRODUCTION. 


HAVma  read  attentively  the  entire  manuscript  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing wort,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  express  my  estimate 
of  its  character  and  value.  The  topic  which  it  discnssea 
certainly  merits  esaniiuation.  First,  because  of  the  bearing 
which  it  iiaturaUy  has  upon  our  confidence  in  the  Bible  as  a 
revelation  from  God ;  and  secondly,  because  of  the  prominence 
which  has  been  given  to  it  by  those  who  deny  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Bible.  These  reasons  will  be  appreciated  at  once,  and 
therefore  need  simply  to  be  stated.  Any  attempt  to  expand 
or  enforce  them  would  be  superfluous. 

But  hitherto  there  has  been  no  single  treatise  in  our  lan- 
guage which  could  be  said  to  discuss  the  subject  as  thoroughly 
and  minutely  as  its  importance  required.  Hence  the  need  of 
a  worls  on  the  alleged  "  discrepancies  of  the  Bible,"  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  men  at  the  present  time  and  taking  due  account 
of  modern  investigation  and  discovery.  Such  a  work,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  been  produced  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Haley  —  a  work 
almost  equally  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  scholai^  and  of  the 
people ;  for  on  the  one  hand  it  is  learned  and  exact,  while  on 
the  other  it  is  perspicuous  and  interesting. 

The  author  has  made  Iiimself  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
the  subject  in  various  languages,  and,  with  a  wise  preference 
of  truth  to  originahty,  has  given  the  su^estions  of  others 
whenever  those  suggestions  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  special 
consideration.  Thus  a  great  amount  of  sound  learning  is 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume. 

Moreover,  the  statements  of  the  author  appear  to  be  unasa- 
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ally  exaot.  Tliis  is  a  result  of  painstaking  care  and  resolute 
candor,  of  a  fixed  purpose  to  spare  no  labor  tliat  might  tend  to 
the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  of  an  equally  fixed  purpose 
to  avoid  everything  sectarian,  as  likely  to  interfere  with  ita 
usefulness. 

The  style  of  the  aathor  is  uniformly  dear  and  forcihle.  He 
comes  to  the  point  at  once,  and  either  removes  the  diificulty,  or 
at  least  shows  the  reader  what  it  is,  and  how  the  writer  would 
dispose  of  it.  This  is  an  admirable  quality  in  such  a  treatise. 
If  the  least  circumlocution  were  allowed  the  discussion  might 
hecome  tiresome;  but,  carried  forward  in  the  direct  and  vigorous 
language  of  Mr.  Haley,  it  is  constantly  attractive.  The  inves- 
tigation is  made  interesting  by  the  sense  of  progress  which  it 
awakens.  The  reader  feels  that  he  is  moving  on,  and  the 
danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  is  that  of  advancing  too  rapidly 
and  eagerly,  rather  than  too  slowly  and  reluctantly.  This, 
however,  is  a  danger  which  every  reader  is  happy  to  incur. 

The  question  of  discrepancies  is  a  question  of  interpretation, 
and  it  could  bardly  be  expected  that  any  two  persons  would 
always  agree  in  their  method  of  reconciling  statements  which 
seem  to  be  discordant.  I  do  not  in  every  instance  prefer  the 
explanation  which  Mr.  Haley  seems  to  prefer ;  but  the  clearness 
and  soberness  of  his  interpretations  entitle  them  to  respect  in 
all  cases,  and  to  adoption  in  most.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure 
to  commend  his  work  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  especially 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  for  any  reason  wish  to  examine 
the  claims  of  the  Bible,  as  a  Divine  revelufion,  to  our  confidence. 

ALVAH   HOVEY. 

Kewios  Cbntbe,  June,  ISJt, 
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PREFACE. 


In  making  the  following  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
Cliristian  Apologetica,  a  brief  explanation  may  be  in  place. 

The  author  was  moved  to  prepare  and  publish  the  present 
volume  by  the  circulation  of  a  pamphlet,  in  a  certain  pariish, 
setting  forth  in  a  striking  and  plausible  manner  the  so-called 
"  self-contradictions  of  the  Bible."  This  production,  cunningly 
adapted  to  deceive  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  was  reviewed  by 
mo  in  a  course  of  Sabbath-evening  lectures,  which  form  the 
nudeus  of  the  present  work.  The  pamphlet  just  mentioned, 
with  many  otbers  of  a  similar  character,  I  af  tenvards  found  to 
be  the  frnite  of  an  organized  and  systematic  plan  to  poison  the 
public  mind  by  scattering  broadcast,  in  the  cars  and  upon  steam- 
boats, and  in  other  places  of  public  resort,  as  well  as  through 
the  mails,  a  cheap  and  virulent  iniidel  literature.  That  these 
nefarious  attempts  result,  in  far  too  many  cases,  iu  subverting 
the  religions  faith  and  the  morals  of  the  young,  there  can  be 
no  question.  And  tlie  means  employed  hy  the  friends  of  virtue 
for  exposing  and  defeating  these  "  devices  of  Satan  "  seem,  T 
regret  to  say,  less  efficient  than  is  desirable. 

During  my  investigation  of  the  subject  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "discrepancies"  of  the  Bible 
have  fmled  to  receive  due  consideration  by  evangelical  authors. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  is  comparatively  meagi-e  and 
antiquated.  True,  the  discrepandes  are  discussed  to  some 
extent  in  the  various  Harmonies,  Introductions,  and  Com- 
mentaries, but,  for  the  most  part,  quite  incidentally.  Works 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  topic  in  question  are  fev 
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and  of  comparafivoly  remote  date;  hence,  being  scarce  and  of 
high  price,  they  are  practically  inacceasihle  to  most  students  of 
the  Bible.  And  were  they  within  reach  they  w  lib  found 
altogether  behind  the  scholarship  of  th  I  In       of  no 

work,  ancient  or  modern,  which  cove  fk  h  k  ground, 
treating  the  sul^ect  comprehensively  yet  cm ^  Iff  a  d  which  is, 
at  the  same  time,  adapted  to  genercd  ct  ulat  n  Wl  oever 
ivill  examine  the  appended  Bibliography  wd!  y  p  1  bly  be 
convinced  tliat  there  is  a  demand  for  a  work  of  the  kind  just 
mentioned.  To  supply  in  some  degree  this  want  is  the  aim  of 
the  present  volume.  The  measure  of  the  author's  success  must 
be  determined  by  the  reader. 

Some  persons  may,  perchance,  question  the  wisdom  of  pub- 
lishing a  work  in  which  the  difficulties  of  scripture  ai-e  brought 
together  and  set  forth  so  plainly.  They  may  thiak  it  better  to 
suppress,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  knowledge  of  these  things. 
The  author  does  not  sympathize  with  any  such  timid  policy. 
He  counts  it  the  duty  of  the  Christian  scholar  to  look  diiHculties 
and  objections  squarely  in  the  face.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  overlooking,  evading,  or  shrinking  from  them.  Truth  has 
no  cause  to  fear  scmtiny,  however  rigid  and  searching.  Besides, 
the  enemies  of  the  Bible  will  not  be  sUent,  even  if  its  friends 
should  hold  their  peace.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
following  "  discrepancies  "  are  not  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  gathered  from  books  and  pamphlets  whidi 
are  already  extensively  circulated.  The  poison  demands  an 
antidote.  The  remedy  should  be  carried  wherever  the  disease 
has  made  its  blighting  way. 

With  such  views  as  these  I  issue  this  humble  volume.  Such 
as  it  is,  making  smsdl  daim  to  originality  and  literary  merit, 
it  is  committed  to  the  public  If  it  shall  help  to  vindicate  the 
Bible  from  the  reproaches  and  misrepresentations  of  its  enemies, 
and  to  solve  doubts  in  the  minds  of  honest  inquirers,  the 
author's  object  will  have  been  attained. 

Kot  proposing  a  discussion  of  all  the  difBcult  questions  which 
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arise  in  studying  tlie  BiUe,  1  have  resti'icted  my  attention  to 
the  BO-called  "  disoi'epanciea,"  tliat  is,  to  tliose  cases  in  wLich 
the  statemeats  or  narratives  of  Uie  Bible  are  said  to  conflict 
with  one  another.  I  have  kept  within  the  Bible.  Cases  in 
which  the  scriptures  seem  at  variance  with  secular  history  or 
with  science  have  been  left  to  other  and  abler  hands.  I  have 
dealt  only  with  those  in  which  the  book  appears  inconsistent 
with  itself.  All  cases  of  the  latter  kind  which  were  of  any 
importance,  or  which  could  perplex  an  honest  inquirer  of 
ordinary  uitelligence,!  have  aimed  to  include  ;^  and  L£  any  such 
have  been  omitted,  1  regret  the  overeight. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  1  first  read  carefully  the 
works  of  a  large  number  of  English,  German,  and  Frendi 
rationalists  and  inlidela,  vrith  a  view  to  gather  np  all  the  "  dia- 
crepandes  "  which  they  adduce  from  the  scriptures.  Also,  the 
numerous  publications  of  kindred  character — books,  pamphlets, 
and  printed  sheets — which  have  heen  put  forth  by  American 
sceptics  were  sedulously  collected  and  collated  This  Ijeing 
done,  my  next  care  was  to  classify  and  solve  these  disci  epancies 
In  this  process  I  have,  as  will  be  seen,  laid  under  contribution 
a  large  number  of  critics  and  comment  itoi  a,  ancient  and 
modern ;  in  a  word,  I  have  gathered  from  every  sotirce  what- 
ever seemed  pertinent  and  satisfactory,' 

One  feature  of  the  book,  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is 
particularly  invited,  is  the  copious  quotations  made  with  the 
view  to  exhibit  the  unanimity  of  scholars  upon  certain  im- 
portant points.  For  this  purpose,  and  generally,  an  author's 
exact  words  could  not  fail  to  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader 
than  a  mere  reference  would  he.  That  this  copiousness  of 
citation  gives  to  cert^n  portions  of  the  hook  the  aspect  of  a 

'  The  whole  number  of  cases  treated  is  nearly  nine  hnodred. 

'  In  order  to  avald  Increashig  the  size  and  price  of  the  bool;,  it  h&a  been 
found  expedient  to  omit  an  extended  "  List  of  AutSodties "  which  had 
been  prepared.  This  omission  ia  the  less  to  be  regretted  since  aliundant 
refotenMS  are  given  throughout  the  work. 
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compilation  is  a  drcumstance  which  I  have  neither  sought  to 
ayoid,  nor  need  to  excuse.  Indeed,  my  ainj,  throughout  has 
been  not  originality,  but  truth  ;  not  bo  much  to  produce  new 
ideas,  as  to  present  the  best  ideas  pertaining  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

The  tests  quoted  witMn  have  been  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  reader  can  see  at  a  glance  the  antithesis  or 
contradiction  in  each  case.  As  Mr.  Andrews^  has  remarked, 
a  great  point  is  gained  when  we  are  able  to  see  juat  what  the 
amount  of  the  discrepancy  or  contradiction,  if  it  really  exists, 
ia.  But  then,  in  contrasting  isolated  texts  or  phrases,  the 
divergence  often  seems  greater  than  it  actually  is,  because  the 
modifying  power  of  the  context  and  the  general  scope  of  the 
writer's  argument  fail  to  be  appredatcd  by  the  reader.  Hence, 
ill  order  that  a  text  may  be  seen  in  its  tnie  bearings  and 
relations,  —  in  its  proper  framework,  —  it  has  sometimes  been 
deemed  necessary  to  extend  the  citation  somewhat  beyond  the 
antithetic  words.  On  the  other  hand,  to  save  space,  we  have, 
in  cases  where  the  connecUon  of  thought  would  not  thereby 
be  destroyed,  omitted  subordinate  clauses,  at  the  same  time 
indicating  the  omission  in  the  usual  manner. 

That  the  adoption  of  the  alphabetical  order  of  arrangement 
has  resulted  in  giving  to  some  chapters  a  disconnected  and 
fragmentary  appearance  is  obvious.  But  it  was  thought  that 
any  other  method  of  classification  would  probably  be  open  to 
equally  great  objections  of  some  kmd;  and  that,  since  the 
book  might  be  used  rather  for  reference  than  for  consecutive 
reading,  the  lack  of  chronological  sequence  would  not  materially 
detract  from  its  utility. 

The  work  is  intended  not  so  much  for  scholars  and  critics  as 
for  the  common  people ;  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  learned  reader 
will  feel  that  the  author  has  substantiated  his  positions  by  the 
quotations  from  and  references  to  the  highest  critical  au- 
thorities, which  occur  upon  nearly  every  page. 
'  Idfe  of  Oor  Lord,  p.  xvi. 
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Not  infrequently  several  solutions  of  a  difficulty  are  given, 
leaving  the  reader  to  choose  for  himself.  Of  course,  not  all 
possible  solutions  are  adduced,  but  merely  those  which  seem 
most  reasonable 

On  the  principle  that  the  concessions  of  its  adversaries  are 
weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  tl^  Bible,  these  have  been  made 
use  of,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  occasion  presented  itself. 

As  to  works  originally  published  in  foreign  languages,  when- 
ever approved   English    translations  exist,  I  h; 
followed  the  latter,  instead  of  giving  my  own  ver: 

Care  has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in 
quotations  and  references ;  yet  it  would  be  vain  to  claim  ex- 
emption from  what  Porson  terms  "  the  common  lot  of  author- 
ship." If  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  has  been  attained, 
this  ia  the  utmost  I  can  expect. 

I  cannot  omit  to  express  here  my  gratitude  to  Prof.  Edwards 
A.  Park,  D.D.,  for  the  cordial  and  unvarying  interest  which 
he  has  manifested  in  the  present  work,  for  timely  encourage- 
ment, and  for  practical  and  valuable  advice  received  by  me 
during  its  preparation.  But  for  him.  the  work  would  have 
been  published,  if  at  all,  in  a  less  complete  and  satisfactory 
form. 

My  indebtedness  to  Prof.  A.  Hovey,  D.D,,  will  be  suffidently 
evinced  by  the  very  appreciative  Introduction  which  he  has 
kindly  furnished  for  the  volume. 

I  am  also  under  obligation  to  Prof.  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.D., 
of  Cambridge,  for  consenting  to  revise  and  complete  the  bib- 
liography which  I  had  prepared ;  to  Eev,  C.  F,  P.  Bancroft, 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  for  procuring  in  Europe  for 
my  use  rare  and  important  works  pertaining  to  my  theme, 
and  for  criticisms  upon  portions  of  the  manuscript;  to  Eev. 
Archibald  Duff,  Jr.,  of  Halle,  for  explorations  on  my  behalf 
among  the  bookstores  and  libraries  of  Germany ;  to  Eev.  D. 
P.  Lindsley,  of  Andover,  for  preparing  the  full  and  accurate 
Index  of  Texts  which  is  contained  in  this  volume;   to  Eev. 
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Selali  Merrill,  of  Andover  for  the  free  ase  of  liis  valuable 
private  library ;  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  D.D,,  for  various 
courtesies  during  my  investigations ;  and  to  several  other  literary 
gentlemen  for  manifestiug  a  gratifying  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  work. 

It  should,  however,  be  added  that  no  person  besides  the 
author  is  to  he  held  responsible  for  any  opinion  or  statement 
expressed  in  the  booh,  except  in  those  cases  where  other 
writers  are  quoted,  or  reference  is  made  to  them.  The  plan 
and  the  execution  of  the  work  are  my  own.  That  it  has  cost 
me  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  research  will  be  most 
readily  conceded  by  those  most  competent  to  judge. 

Moreover,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  more  thoroughly 
I  have  investigated  the  subject  the  more  dearly  have  I  seen 
the  flimsy  and  disingenuous  character  of  the  objections  alleged 
by  infidels.  And,  whether  or  not  my  labors  shall  resnlt  in 
inducing  a  similar  belief  in  the  minds  of  my  readers,  I  cannot 
but  avow,  as  the  issue  of  my  investigations,  the  profound  con- 
viction that  every  difficulty  and  discrepancy  in  the  scriptures 
is,  and  will  yet  be  seen  to  be,  capable  of  a  fmr  and  reasonable 
solution. 

Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Bible  is  ndther 
dependent  upon  nor  aSected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  my 
book.  Whatever  may  become  of  the  latter,  whatever  may  be 
the  verdict  passed  upon  it  by  an  intelligent  public,  the  Bible 
will  stand.  In  the  ages  yet  to  be,  when  its  present  assailants 
and  defenders  are  mouldering  in  the  dust,  and  when  their  veiy 
names  are  foigotten,  the  sacred  volume  will  be,  as  it  has  been 
during  the  centuries  past,  the  guide  fuad  solace  of  unnumbered 
miEions  of  our  race. 


Akdovee,  Mass,,  June,  18H. 
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Intkoductios,  by  Prof.  Hovey, 
Pkeface,         .... 


PART    I. 
CHAPTER  I. 
Origin  op  the  Discsbpancies, 

1.  Difference  of  dat^  of  passage,    . 
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DISCREPANCIES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
I*  ^R  T     I. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  DISCREPANCIES. 

"  God  reveals  himself  in  his  word,  as  he  does  in  his  works. 
In  both  we  see  a  self-revealing,  seSf-concealmg  God,  who 
makes  himself  known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him; 
in  both  we  find  stimulants  to  faith  and  occasions  for  unbelief ; 
in  hoth  we  find  contradictions,  whose  higher  harmony  is  hidden, 
except  from  him  who  gives  up  his  whole  mind  in  revei'ence;  in 
both,  in  a  word,  it  is  a  law  of  revelation  that  the  heart  of  man 
should  bo  tested  in  receiving  it ;  and  that  in  the  spiritual  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  bodily,  man  must  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow." 

In  these  significant  words  of  the  sainted  Neander '  are 
brought  to  view  the  existence  and  the  remedy  of  certain  diffl- 
culties  encoimtered  by  the  student  of  scripture. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  volume  to  follow  out  the  line 
of  thought  indicated  by  the  learned  German  divine — to  survey 
somewhat  in  detail  the  discrei>aacies  of  scripture,  and  to  suggest, 
in  the  several  cases,  fair  and  reasonable  solutions. 

That  no  candid  and  intelligent  student  of  the  Bible  will 
deny  that  it  contains  numerous  "  discrepancies,"  that  its  state- 
ments, taken  prima  facie,  not  infrequently  confiiot  with  or 
contradict  one  aaother,  may  safely  be  presumed.  This  fact 
'  Ufa  of  Chrint,  Preface  to  Srst  eOiliou. 
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has  been  more  or  less  recognized  by  Cliriatian  scholars  in  all 
ages. 

Of  the  early  ■writers,  Origen^  declares  that  if  any  one  should 
carefully  examine  the  Gospels  ia  respect  to  their  historic 
disagreement,  he  would  grow  diezy-headed,  and,  attaching  him- 
self to  one  of  them,  he  would  desist  from  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish all  as  true,  or  else  he  would  regard  the  four  as  true,  yet 
not  in  their  external  forma. 

Chrysostom  ^  regards  the  discrepandes  as  really  Taluahle  as 
proofs  of  independence  on  the  pait  of  the  sacred  writers. 

Augostine^  often  recurs,  in  his  writmgs,  to  the  discrepancies, 
and  handles  many  cases  with  great  skill  and  fehcity. 

Some  twenty-flye  yeai-s  since,  that  eminent  biblical  critic, 
Moses  Stuart,*  whose  candor  was  commensurate  with  his  erudi- 
tion, acknowledged  that  "  in  our  present  copies  of  the  scriptures 
there  are  some  discrepancies  between  different  portions  of  them, 
which  no  learning  nor  ingenuity  can  reconcile."  ' 

To  much  the  same  efEect,  Archbishop  IVhately^  observes: 
"That  the  apparent  contradictions  of  scripture  are  numerous — 
that  the  iiistraction  conveyed  fay  them,  if  they  be  indeed  de- 
signed for  such  a  pni'pose,  is  furnished  in  abundance  —  is  too 
notorious  to  need  being  much  insisted  oa." 

Similarly  says  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  ;^  "It  would  require  not  a 
Tolume,  but  volumes,  to  discuss  all  the  cases  of  alleged  discrep- 

Such  being  the  concessions  made  by  Christian  scholars,  it 
can  occasion  no  surprise  to  find  sceptical  authors  expatiating 
upon  tJie   "glaring  inconsistencies,"  " seK-conti'adictions,"  and 

'  Comm.  ill  Evangelium  Joaiinis,  Vol.  i.  p.  279,  Lomraatzsch'a  edition. 

'  Waringtou  on  Inspiration,  p.  S6. 

'  See  Kaims  in  appended  Blblioarophy. 

*  Crit.  Hist,  and  Delbnce  of  O.  T.  Cnnon,  p.  193.    Revised  ed.  p.  110. 

•  Wben  we  consider  tlie  marked  progress  of  sacred  pliilology  and  allied 
EciencEB  during  the  last  quarioc  of  a  century,  we  cannot  doubt  thai  the 
Proressot  would,  wore  lie  now  living,  esscntiBlly  modify  this  opinion, 

"  On  DifficLdties  in  Writings  of  St.  Fanl;  li^say  T,  Sect.  1. 
'  Theology,  Vol.  i.,  p.  169. 
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"manifest  discropancics "  of  the  Bible,  and  incessantly  xirgiug 
these  as  so  many  proois  of  its  untmstworthiness  and  of  its 
merely  Lnman  origin,  Tlie  pages  of  the  German  rationalists, 
and  of  their  English  and  American  disciples  and  copyists,  abound 
with  arguments  of  this  character. 

Of  the  importance  of  our  theme,  little  need  be  sdd.  Clearly 
it  bears  a  close  and  vital  relation  to  tiie  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
God,  who  is  wisdom  and  truth,  can  neither  lie  nor  contradict 
himself.  Hence,  should  it  be  discovered  that  falsehoods  or 
actual  contradictions  esist  in  the  Bible,  our  conclusion  must  be, 
that,  at  any  rate,  these  things  do  not  come  from  God ;  that  so 
far  the  Bible  is  not  divinely  inspii-ed.  We  see,  tlierefore,  the 
need  of  a  patient  and  impartial  examinalion  of  alleged  false- 
hoods and  contradictions,  in  order  that  our  theory  of  inspiration 
may  be  made  to  conform  io  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Yet  wo  must  guard  against  the  condosion  that,  since  we 
cannot  solve  certain  difiiculties,  they  are  therefore  insoluble. 
This  inference  —  to  which  minds  of  a  certain  temper  are  pe- 
culiarly liable  —  savors  so  sta-ongly  of  egotism  and  dogmatism 
as  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spiiit  of  true  scholarehip. 

As  in  all  other  departments  of  sacred  criticism,  so  in  the 
treatment  of  the  discrepancies,  there  is  a  demaud  for  reverent, 
yet  unflinching  thoroughness  and  fidelity. 

An  important  preliminary  question  relates  to  the  Okigin  of 
the  Discrepancies.  To  what  causes  are  they  to  be  referred  ? 
From  what  sources  do  they  arise  ? 

1.  Many  of  the  soK^alled  discrepancies  are  obviously  attribut- 
able to  o  difference  in  the  dates  of  the  discordant  passages. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  that  a  description  or  statement, 
ti'ue  and  pertinent  at  one  time,  should  at  a  later  period,  and  in 
a  different  state  of  affairs,  be  found  irrelevant  or  inaccurate- 
Change  of  circumstances  necessitates  a  change  of  phraseology. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  this  principle  will  be  found  in  the 
following,  pages. 
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A  certeia  infidel,  bent  upon  making  the  EiUe  contradict 
itself,  contrasts  tlie  two  passages :  "  God  saw  eveiything  that 
he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good  " ;  and  "  It  repented 
the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved 
him  at  his  heart." '  Taking  those  texts  ont  of  their  comiectioQ, 
and,  with  characteristic  iairness,  making  no  mention  of  the  in- 
torval  of  time  wLidi  divided  them,  lie  thus  seeks  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  Bible  represents  God  as,  at  the  same  time, 
satisfied  and  dissatisfied  with  Lis  works.  Had  the  unscrupulous 
pamphleteer  told  his  readers  that  the  fall  of  man  and  a  period 
of  some  fifteen  hundred  years  intervened-  between  tlie  two 
epochs  respectively  referred  to  in  these  texts,  his  "discrepancy" 
would  have  become  too  transparent  to  serve  his  pm'pose. 

Obviously,  after  man  had  fallen,  God  could  no  longer  be 
"  satisfied  "  with  him,  unless  a  corresponding  change  had  taken 
place  in  himself.  "We  thus  see  that  differences  of  date  and  cir- 
cumstances may  perfectly  explain  apparent  discrepancies,  and 
remove  every  vestige  of  contradiction. 

May  not  these  differences  also  fui-nisli  a  hint  toward  the 
solution  of  certain  moral  difE-cnlties  ra  the  scriptures  ?  Wo 
find  some  of  the  patriarchs  represented  as  good  men,  yet  occa- 
sionally practising  deceit,  polygamy,  and  other  sins  which  are 
discountenanced  in  the  later  books  of  the  Bible.  la  not  the 
rule  of  human  conduct,  to  some  extent,  a  relative  one,  graduated 
according  to  man's  knowledge,  drcumstajices,  and  ability?  Did 
not  He  who  revealed  himself  "in  many  portions  and  in  divers 
manners  "  ^  make  the  revelation  of  human  duty  jn  much  the 
same  way  —  not  as  with  the  lightning's  blinding  flash,  but  like 
the  morning  upon  the  mountains,  with  a  slow  and  gradual 
illumination?' 

In  the  comparatively  unenlightened  times  in  which  many  of 
the  Old  Testament  saints  lived,  many  faidts  and  errors  of  theirs 
may  have  been  mercifully  and  wisely  passed  by.     Those  "times 
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of  ignorance  "  God  "  winked  at"'  —  "  over-looked."  Acts  com- 
mitted in  that  twiligiit  of  the  world,  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race,  must  bo  looked  at  in  the  light  of  that  period.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  or  unreasonable  than  to  try  ^e  patriaa-chs 
by  the  ethical  standard  of  a  later  age. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold'  deems  that  the  truest  and  most  faithful 
representation  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  wliich  leads  us  to 
think  of  "  a  state  of  society  very  little  advanced  in  its  knowledge 
of  the  duties  of  man  to  man,  and  even,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
duties  of  man  to  God — a  state  of  society  in  which  slavery, 
polygamy,  and  private  revenge  were  held  to  be  perfectly  lawful, 
and  which  was  accustomed  to  make  a  very  wide  distinction 
between  false  speaking  and  false  swearing."  He  deprecates 
the  fear  that  we  are  "  lowering  the  early  scripture  history,  if 
we  speak  of  the  actors  in  it  as  men  possessing  far  less  than  a 
Christian's  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,"  Professor  Stuart,' 
likewise,  repudiates  the  notion  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
earlier  dispensation,  and  adds :  "  It  is  only  a  relative  perfection 
that  the  Old  Testament  can  claim ;  and  this  is  comprised  in  the 
fact  that  it  answered  the  end  for  which  it  was  given.  It  was 
given  to  the  world,  or  to  the  Jewish  nation,  in  its  minority." 
The  Professor's  conclusion  is,  that  in  ihe  early  ages,  "  with  the 
exception  of  such  sins  as  were  highly  dishonorable  to  God  and 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  men,  the  rules  of  daty  were  not  ia 
all  cases  strictly  drawn."* 

Now,  smce  our  virtue  must  be  judged  of  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  we  possess,  it  ia  easy  to  see  how  men  are 
styled  "  good  "  who  live  according  to  the  light  they  have,  even 
though  that  light  may  be  comparatively  feeble.  Therefore, 
previous  to  pronouncing  upon  the  moral  character  of  a  man  or 
an  act,  we  must  fake  into  conisideraUon  the  date  of  the  act,  or 

'  "  In  tliis  word  lie  Treasures  of  mercy  for  those  who  lived  in  the  times 
of  ignorance."  — Alfovil  on  Acts  xvii.  30. 
'  Miacelln neons  WorltB,  pp.  1i9, 150  (N.  T.  edition). 
'  History  of  Old  Test.  Canon,  p.  415.    Revised  cd.  pp.  38T,  833. 
'  Sea  further,  under  Etiiioal  Discrepancies,  "  Enemies  cursed." 
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tlie  time  wlien  the  man  lived,  that  we  may  judge  tlie  man  or 
the  act  by  the  proper  standard.  This  simple  principle  will 
remove  mnuy  otherwise  formidable  difficulties.' 

2.  Were  it  not  for  the  perversity  and  disingenuousaess 
exhibited  by  certain  writers  in  dealing  with  this  topic,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  assign  differences  of  authorship  as  a 
fruitful  source  of  discrepancies.  We  find  recorded  in  the  Bible 
the  words  of  Glod  and  of  good  men,  as  well  aa  some  of  the 
sayings  of  Satau  and  of  wicked  men.  Now,  a  collision  between 
these  two  classes  of  utterances  will  not  seem  strange  to  him 
who  is  cognizant  of  the  antagonism  of  good  aad  evil.  For 
example,  we  read,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die ; "  and  "  Ye  shall  not 
surely  die."  ^  When  we  call  to  mind  that  the  former  are  the 
words  of  God,  die  latter  tliose  of  Satan,  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  incongruity. 

The  question  of  the  respective  authorship  of  conflicting  texts 
is  an  important  one :  "  Whose  are  these  sayings  ?  "  "  Are  tliey 
recorded  as  inspired  language,  or  is  one  or  more  of  them 
inserted  as  a  mere  matter  of  history  ? "  "  Does  tlie  sacred 
writer  endorse,  or  merely  narrate,  these  statements?"  The 
answer  to  these  simple  questions  will  often  be  the  only  solution 
which  the  supposed  discrepancy  needs. 

With  regard  to  utterances  clearly  referable  to  inspired 
sources,  yet  which  apparently  disagree,  several  things  are  to  be 
noticed  : 

(1)  The  same  idea,  in  substance,  may  be  couched  in  several 
different  forms  of  phraseology.  Thus  we  may  vai'y  the  Mosaic 
prohibidoa  of  murder :  "  Thou  shalt  not  kiO  " ;  "  Do  not  kill  " ; 
"  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  Any  one  of  these  statements  is 
Buffic  ently  exact  No  one  of  them  would  be  regarded  by  any 
sensible  person  as  a  misstatement  of  the  precept.  They  all 
convey  sub  ta  I  ally  the  same  idea. 

(2)  In  p  rat  on  does  not  destroy  the  individuality  of   tiie 

'"Ds  nfji    e  e     «      'sayEAngustine,"etconcor{lal)untscripturaB"; 
"  Disc  n  u  sh  !i     0    mcs  and  Uie  scripturea  wili  harmonize." 
'  Gen.  ii.  17  and  ill.  i. 
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WTJtera.  Jt  deals  primarily  with,  ideas,  rather  thaa  with,  words, 
i  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  allowing  liim, 
ly,  to  clothe  thorn  in  his  own  language.  In  tliis  way  his 
indiYiduality  is  preserved,  and  his  mental  peculiarities  and 
habits  of  thought  make  themselves  felt  in  his  writings.  On 
this  principle  we  account  for  the  marked  difference  of  style 
among  the. sacred  writers,  as  well  as  for  their  occasional  diver- 
gences in  setting  forth  tiie  same  idea  or  in  i-elating  the  same 
circumataitce,' 

(3)  Inspiration  need  not  always  ti'ead  in  its  o^n  ti-ack,  or 
follow  the  same  routine  of  words.  A  writer  may,  under  the 
guidauce  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  take  the  language  of  a  former 
inspu-ed  autlior,  and  modify  it  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  Thus 
the  New  Testament  writers  often  quote  tliose  of  the  Old.  They 
grasp  the  sense,  the  ground-thought,  of  their  predecessors,  and 
then  mould  that  thought  into  such  foi-ms  as  shall  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  later  age  for  which  they  write.  This  simple  prin- 
ciple relieves  the  apparent  discrepandes  between  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  citations  in  tiie  New. 

3.  Other  seeming  disagreements  are  occasioned  by  differences 
of  stand-foint  or  of  ohject  on  the  part  of  the  respective  authors. 
Trutii  is  many-sided,  flin^g  back  from  each  of  its  couatless 
facets  a  ray  of  different  hue.  As  Whately  says,  "  Single  texts 
of  scripture  may  be  so  interpreted,  if  not  compared  together, 
and  explained  by  each  other,  as  to  contradict  one  another,  and 
to  he  each  one  of  them  at  variance  with  the  truth.  The 
scriptures,  if  so  studied,  will  no  less  mislead  you  than  if  they 
were  actually  false ;  for  half  the  trutb  will  very  often  amount 
to  absolute  falsehood."  "^ 

Often,  in  looking  from  different  positions,  or  at  different 
objects,  we  follow  lines  of  thought,  or  employ  language,  which 
seems  inconsistent  with  something  elsewhere  propounded  by 
us ;  yet  there  may  be  no  real  inconsistency  in  tiie  case.     Thus 
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we  say,  in  tlie  same  breath,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  and  "  Man  is 
immortal."  Both  statements  are  taie,  each  from  its  own  point 
of  Yiew ;  they  do  not  collide  in  the  least.  Id  respect  to  liis 
material,  visible,  tangible  organism,  he  iis  mortal ;  but  witb 
reference  to  the  deathless,  intelligent  spirit  within,  ho  is  im- 
mortal. So  one  may  say:  "The  people  of  this  country  are 
rulers,"  and,  "  The  American  people  are  ruled."  In  the  sensa 
intended,  both  assertions  may  ho  perfectly  correct. 

In  the  "  Christian  Paradoxes,"  published  in  Basil  Montagu's 
edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  we  find  strikmg  contrarieties. 
Thus,  concerning  the  pious  man : 

"  He  is  one  that  fears  always,  yet  is  as  bold  as  a  lion. 

"  He  loseth  his  life,  and  gains  by  it ;  and  whilst  he  loseth  it, 
he  saveth  it. 

"  He  is  a  peacemaker,  yet  is  a  continual  fighter,  and  is  an 
irreconcilable  enemy. 

"  He  is  .often  in  prison,  yet  always  at  liberty ;  a  freeman, 
though  a  servant. 

"  He  loves  not  honor  amongst  men,  yet  highly  prizeth  a 

In  these  cases  no  uncommon  acnteness  is  requisite  to  see  that 
ttere  is  no  conti-adicUon ;  since  the  conflicting  sayings  lie  in 
difEerent  planes  of  thought,  or  contemplate  different  ends. 

The  principle  that  every  truth  presents  diSerent  aspects,  and 
hears  different  relations,  is  one  of  great  importance.  Some- 
times tliese  aspects  or  relations  may  seem  inconsistent  or 
incompatible  with  each  other ;  yet,  if  we  trace  back  tlie  divergent 
rays  to  their  source,  we  shall  find  that  they  meet  in  a  common 
centre. 

The  principle  just  enunciated  serves  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
disagreement  between  Paul  and  James  respecting  "  faith  "  and 
"  works,"  and  to  evince,  as  will  he  seen  elsewhere,  the  profound, 
iinderlying  harmony  between  them.  Looking  from  diSerent 
points  of  view,  tliey  present  different,  yet  not  inconsistent, 
aspects  of  tJie  same  great  truth. 
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It  is  scarcely  ueedful  to  add,  that  iu  studying  the  sacred 
wiitings,  we  should  carefully  look  for  and  teep  in  mind  the 
pai'ticolai  point  of  view  and  the  object  of  each  of  the  authors. 
Unless  we  do  this,  we  risk  a  total  misapprehension  of  them. 
We  are  apt,  forgetting  the  long  ages  whidi  have  intervened,  to 
judge  these  writers  by  the  standards  of  our  own  time.  Says 
MUller  ;  "  The  great  majority  of  readers  transfer  without  hesi- 
tation the  ideas  which  they  connect  with  words  as  used  in  the 
nineteenth  c^tury  to  the  mind  of  Moses  or  his  contemporaries, 
forgetting  altogetlier  the  distance  wliich  divides  tlieir  language 
and  their  thoughts  from  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  Israel."  ^ 

This  is  a  timely  caution  against  unconsciously  confounding 
an  andent  author's  stand-point  with  our  own.  We  may  remark, 
further,  that  the  historian'^  stand-point  is  theoretically  a  neutral 
one.  So  long  as  he  keeps  to  the  meie  rei.ital  of  facts,  he  does 
not  make  himself  responsible  m  any  degree  for  the  conduct 
described  by  Lira.  When  he  drops  the  role  of  the  historian, 
aad  assumes  that  of  the  philoiopher  and  moralist,  when  he 
begins  to  deal  out  praise  oi  censuie,  he  may  be  held  amenable 
to  the  tribunal  of  ethics  for  the  re(,titude  and  impartiality  of 
his  opinions  and  decisions 

In  a  word,  the  Bible  writers  do  not,  by  simply  narrating  the 
misconduct  of  Other  persons,  make  themselves  in  the  slightest 
degree  responsible  for  that  misconduct.  Yet  many  persons, 
■who  would  not  think  of  holding  Macaulay  accountable  for  tlie 
crimes  recorded  in  his  history,  cannot,  when  they  come  to  read 
the  sacred  record,  see  the  difference  between  a  mere  historian 
and  a  partisan.  There  is  an  appreciable  distinction  between 
nai'rating  and  indorsing  an  act. 

4.  Many  other  apparent  discrepandes,  of  a  historical  char- 
acter, are  occasioned  hy  the  adoption,  by  tlie  several  authors, 
of  different  principles  and  metJwds  of  ccrranffement        One 
wiiter  follows  the  strict  du'onological  order ;  another  c 
'  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  i.  183  (Am.  edition). 
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his  materials  according  to  the  principle  of  association  of 
ideas.  One  writes  histoiy  minutely  and  consecutively;  another 
omits,  condenses,  or  expands  to  suit  his  purpose.  From  the 
pen  of  one  writer  we  receive  an  orderly,  well-constructed  biog- 
raphy ;  another  gives  us  merely  a  series  of  anecdotes,  grouped 
so  as  to  illustrate  some  trait,  sentiment,  or  hahit  of  the  person 
described.  Thus,  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  we  do  not  fiud 
a  proper  biography  of  Socrates,  but  we  see  various  points  iu 
his  life  and  character  set  forth  by  anecdotes  respecting  him 
and  by  reports  of  his  discussions.  These  are  "  thrown  togetber 
in  the  manner  best  suited  to  illustrate  the  different  topics, without 
regard  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  transactions  or  con- 
versations actually  took  place,  and  without  any  endeavor  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  continuity  of  narrative."  So  our 
first  Gospel,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Stowe,^  "  does  not  follow 
any  chronolo^cal  series  of  events  or  instructions,  but  groups 
together  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  shows  by  a  series  of 
living  pictures  what  Christ  was  in  all  the  various  circumstances 
through  which  he  passed,"  A  similar  and  intenfdoual  disregard 
of  chronological  order  and  sequence  is  seen,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  the  three  remaning  Gospels,  and  in  other  historical 
portions  of  the  Bible. 

The  methods  of  the  several  authors  being  thus  different,  it 
cannot  but  be  that  their  narratives,  when  compared,  wiU  present 
appearances  of  dislocation,  deficiency,  redundancy,  anachronism, 
or  even  antagonism  —  one  or  all  of  these.  Now,  if  we  put 
these  authors  upon  a  Procmstean  bed,  and  clip  or  stretch  them 
to  suit  our  notions ;  if  we  require  them  to  narrate  precisely  the 
same  events,  in  predsely  the  same  order,  and  with  precisely  the 
same  fulness  or  brevity,  we  do  them  great  violence  and  in- 
justice. We  should  let  each  follow  his  own  method  of  arrange- 
ment, and  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way.  A  different  grouping 
of  events  does  not  necessai-ily  bring  one  author  into  collision 
with  another,  unless  it  can  he  shown  that  both  writers  intended 
'  OriKln  and  History  of  Books  of  Bible,  pp.  153,  IM. 
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to  follow  the  order  of  time.  Nor  is  an  author's  omission  to 
mention  an  event  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  that  event.  It 
should  also  be  rememhered  that  a  writer  may  employ  customary 
phraseology,  involving  a  historical  inaccuracy,  yet  not  be 
chargeable  with  falsehood,  inasamoh  as  he  does  not  intend  to 
teach  anything  in  reference  to  the  matter.  For  example,  a 
historian  might  incidentally  speak  of  the  "battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,"  while  he  knows  perfectly  weU  tliat  the  battle  wais  fought 
on  Breed's  hilL  It  is  an  author's  privilege  to  accommodate 
himself  in  this  maimer,  to  prevalent  opinions  and  customary 
forms  of  speech,  provided  he  dociS  not  tliereby  introduce  any 
material  error,  which  shall  vitiate  his  leading  design. 

5,  Other  incongruities  arise  from  the  use  of  different  modes 
of  computation,  particularly  of  reckoning  time.  Phenomena 
of  this  description  are  not  confined  to  the  scriptures,  or  to  the 
domain  of  theology.  They  are  found  in  scientific  and  other 
secular  literature.  Thus,  one  would  tliink  the  mmiber  of  the 
bones  which  compose  the  human  skeleton  a  very  simple  and  easily- 
settled  question ;  yet  the  most  eminent  anatomists  disagree  on 
^lis  point  Graymentions  204  bones;  Wilson,246;  I>unglison, 
240 !  others,  208.  There  is,  however,  no  real  discrepancy  in 
the  case,  since  these  authors  reckon  differently. 

A  historical  illustration  is  also  in  point.  The  family  record, 
in  an  old  Bible  which  belonged  to  Washington's  mother,  asserts 
that  he  was  bom  "y°  11th  day  of  February,  173J-."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  recent  biography  •  of  Washington  gives  the  date 
as  «  tiie  22d  of  February,  1732,  New  Style,"  To  those  who  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  "  Old  Style  "  and  "  New  Style," 
this  discrepancy  of  eleven  days  wUl  furnish  no  difficulty.  When 
one  historian  reckons,  from  one  epoch,  and  another  fi-om  a  dif- 
fei'ent  one,  there  will  of  necessity  be  an  apparent,  if  not  a  real, 
disagreement. 

Many  ancient  and  several  modem  nations  have  two  kinds  of 

yeai'  in  use,  the  civil  and  the  sacred.     The  Jews  employed  bodi 

'  Everett's  Lift  of  Washington,  pp.  19,  20. 
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reckonings.  "  The  sacred  reckoning  was  tliat  instituted  at  the 
exodus,  accoi'ding  to  which,  the  first  month  was  Abib ;  by  the 
civil  reckoning  the  first  month  was  the  seventh.  The  interval 
between  the  two  commencements  was  thus  exactly  half  a  year." ' 

"The  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  SyriauB,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  Carthaginians  each  began  the  year  at  the  antumnal 
equinox,  about  Sepffimber  22.  The  Jews  also  began  their  civil 
year  at  that  time ;  but  in  their  ecclesiastical  reckoning  the  year 
dated  from  tJie  vernal  equinox,  about  March  22," 

"  Among  the  Latin  Christian  nations  there  were  seven  dif- 
ferent dates  for  the  commencement  of  the  year."  "  In.  the  era 
of  Constantinople,  which  was  in  use  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
and  in  Russia  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  civil  year 
began  with  September  1,  and  the  ecclesiastical  sometimes  with 
Mai-ch  21,  and  sometimes  with  April  1."  ^  Even  among  us, 
the  academic  and  the  fiscal  do  not  begin  and  end  with  the  civil 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  two  ancient  writers  fail  to 
agree  as  to  the  month  and  day  of  a  given  event,  we  must 
inquire  whether  or  not  tliey  employ  the  same  chronological 
reckoning.  If  not,  their  disagreement  furnishes  no  proof  that 
eitlier  is  wrong.  Each,  according  to  his  own  method  of  com- 
putation, may  be  perfectly  correct.  Wlien,  in  the  Fahrenheit 
thermometer,  the  mercury  stands  at  212  degrees,  in  the  Heaumur 
at  80,  and  in  the  Centigrade  at  100  degrees,  the  inference  is 
not  valid  that  any  one  of  the  three  instruments  is  inaccurate. 
The  different  methods  of  graduating  the  scale  account  for  the 
different  indications. 

It  was  one  peculiai-ity  of  the  Jewish  reckoning  that  frac- 
tional years  were  counted  for  whole  ones.  Liglitfoot  °  saya 
Uiat,  according  to  the  rabbins,  "  the  very  first  day  of  a  year 
may  stand  in  computation  for  that  year."     Aben  Ezra,  on  Lev. 

'  R.  8.  Poolo,  in  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  Art.  "  Year." 
'  Appleton's  C.yclopaedia;  Article  "  Calendar." 
'  Harmony  of  New  Teet.,  Section  9. 
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xii.  3,  says  that,  "  if  sm  infant  were  boi-n  in  the  last  liour  of  tlic 
day,  such  hour  was  counted  for  one  whole  day."  A  similar 
mode  of  reclconiug  prevails  in  the  East  at  the  present  time. 
"  Thus,  the  year  ending  on  a  certam  day,  any  part  of  the  fore- 
going year  is  reckoned  a  whole  year.  A  chile!  horn  in  the  last 
week  of  our  December  would  be  reckoned  a  year  old  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  because  horn  in  the  old  year."  Menasseh 
ben  Israel^  says  that,  "in  respect  of  the  festivals,  solemnities, 
and  compntaljons  of  the  reigns  of  kings,  Nisan  [March]  is  tlie 
beginning  of  the  year ;  but  in  regard  to  the  creation,  and  secular 
matters,  it  is  Tisri"  (September). 

That  eminent  scholar  and  Egyptologist,  Dr.  J,  P.  Thompson,' 
well  observes  that  the  study  of  chronology  is  "  particularly 
obscure  and  difficult  when  we  have  to  do  with  Oriental  modes 
of  computation,  which  axe  essentially  different  from  ours. 
Before  the  time  of  Abridiam,  the  narrative  ^ven  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  may  be  a  condensed  epitome  of  foregoing  history — 
not  a  consecutive  line  of  historical  events,  year  by  year  and  gen- 
eration by  generation,  but  a  condensed  epitome  of  wliat  had 
occurred  in  the  world  from  the  creation  to  that  time ;  for  if  you 
will  scrutinize  it  carefully,  you  will  see  that  in  some  instances  the 
naanes  of  individuals  are  put  for  tribes,  dynasties,  and  nations, 
and  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  the  historian  to  give  the 
consecutive  course  of  affairs  in  the  world  at  large."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  express  the  conviction  that  there  is  yet  to  come  to  us, 
from  Arabian  and  otber  Oriental  sources,  a  mode  of  interpreting 
clironology  according  to  these  lists  of  names,  which  he  does  not 
beheve  we  have  yet  got  hold  of;  hence  he  is  not  troubled  by 
any  seeming  disa'epancies.  If,  tlien,  in  dealing  with  biblical 
numbers,  we  encounter  metliods  of  computation  which  differ 
essentially  from  our  own,'  this  is  a  fact  which  no  student  nor 
intei'preter  of  scripture  can  afford  to  overlook. 

'  Conciliator,  i.,  126-139.      "  Man  in  Genesis  unci  in  Geology,  pp  104-105. 

'  The  Hebrew  and  Arabic  allow  a  peculiar  latitude  iii  tlie  expression  ot 

numliers.  According  to  Nordhaimer( Hebrew  Grammar,  i.  365),  aud  Wright 
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It  is  clear  that  the  Hebrews  often  employed  "  I'ount!  mim-' 
bers,"  or,  omitting  fractions,  made  use  of  the  nearest  whole 
number.  Thus,  the  ages  oi  the  patriarchs,  in  Gen.  v.,  are  given 
in  this  manner,  nnless  we  adopt  the  improbable  supposition 
that  each  of  them  died  upon  some  anniyereary  of  hia  birth. 

The  foregoing  considerations  e¥ince  the  folly  of  hasty  decisions 
ia  regard  to  biblical  chronology.  When  the  sacred  writers 
disagree  as  to  numbers  and  dates,  unless  there  is  evidence  that 
they  intended  to  reckon  from  the  same  point  and  by  the  same 
method,  the  verdict  must  be :  "  Discrepancy  not  proven." 

6.  Tha  peculiarities  of  the  Oriental  iiMom  s,re  another  ■prolific 
source  of  discrepandea.  The  people  of  the  East  are  fervid 
and  impassioned  in  their  modes  of  thought  and  expression. 
They  fljink  and  speak  in  poetry.'  Bold  metaphors  and  startlmg 
hyperboles  abound  in  their  writings  and  conversation.     "  The 

(Avabie  Grommar,  p.  211),  both  these  iBiiguages  permit  one  to  write  first 
tbo  units,  then  the  lens,  hnndreiSs  and  thousands,  in  their  order;  or  he  may 
reverse  the  method,  writing  the  highest  doooniinatiou  first,  and  ending 
with  the  lowest. 

Rey.  Dr.  C.  S.  Eobinson,  iu  the  Chciatian  Weeltly,  thus  overstates  and 
luisappiiOB  the  first  usage:  "This  fs  just  tbe  reverse  of  our  habit.  We 
put  thonsanda  before  hundreds,  and  tundrods  before  units.  So  if  a  literal 
lendering  of  one  of  those  vast  numbers  be  made  into  English,  it  will 
appear  positively  preposterous. 

"  In  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  we  are  told  (in  our  version),  that  for  the 
impiety  of  looking  into  Iho  ark,  the  Lord  smote.  In  the  Utile  (own  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  'of  the  people  fifty  thousand  and  threescore  anil  ten  men '  (1  Sara. 
Ti.19).  Now,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  was  no  town  in  ail  those 
borders  so  lar^e  as  this  assumes.  Fifty  thousand  men  besides  wometi  and 
children,  would  popalate  one  of  oar  larger  modem  cities. 

"  The  difflcnlly  disappears  when  you  recall  the  idiom  I  have  mentioned. 
The  verse  reads,  '  seventy,  fifties,  and  a  thousand,'  —  that  is,  not  seventy 
and  filly  thousand,  as  it  is  translated,  bat  seventy,  two  fifties,  and  one 
thousand,  or  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  soventy  men  in  all," 

Dr.  R.'s  explamttion  is  inapposite.  There  is  quite  as  much  reason  for 
reading  "sevontlos"  as  "fljlies,"  since 6o(A  the  original  words  are,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  the  plural  namber.  (See  Gesenius,  Heb.  Gram.,  Sect.  97, 
Par.  8).    Besides,  "fifties"  mayas  well  denote  (en  fifties  as  (mo  fifties. 

'  A  'earned  writer  observes  of  Arabian  literature ;  "A  poetic  spirit  per- 
vades all  their  works.    Even  treatises  in  tbe  abstract  sciences,  geo^aphi- 
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shepherd,"  says  Eichhom*  "  only  speaks  in  the  bou]  of  the 
shepherd,  and  the  primitive  Oriental  only  speaks  in  the  soul  o£ 
atiotJier  Oriental.  Without  an  intimate  acc[uaintance  with  the 
customs  of  pastoral  life,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
East  and  its  manners,  without  a  close  intimacy  with  tlie  manner 

of  thinking  and  speaking  in  the  uncivilized  world, you 

easily  become  a  traitor  to  the  book,  when  you  would  he  its 
deliverer  and  interpreter." 

Professor  Stuart :''  "I  do  not,  and  would  not,  summon  them 
[the  hooks  of  scripture]  before  the  tribunal  of  Occidental  criti- 
cism. Asia  is  one  world;  Europe  and  America,- another.  Let 
an  Asiatic  he  tried  before  his  own  ti-ibunal.  To  pass  just 
sentence  upon  him,  we  must  enter  into  his  feelings,  views, 
methods  of  reasoning  and  thinking,  and  place  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  circumstances  which  smTounded  him," 

Lowth,^  on  Metaphors  :  "  The  Orienkds  are  attached  to  this 
style  of  composition ;  and  many  flights  which  our  ears  —  too 
fastidious,  perhaps,  in  these  respects  —  will  scarcely  bear,  must 
he  allowed  to  the  general  freedom  and  boldness  of  these  writers" 

Again,  he  speaks  of  the  difBculties  which  arise  in  reading 
authors  "  where  everything  is  depicted  and  illustrated  with  the 
greatest  variety  and  abundance  of  imagery ;  they  must  be  still 
more  numerous  in  such  of  the  poets  as  are  foreign  and  ancient 
— in  the  Orientals  above  all  foreigners ;  they  being  the  farthest 
removed  from  our  customs  and  manners,  and,  of  all  the  Ori- 
entals, more  especially  in  the  Hebrews." 

cai  and  medical  works,  liave  a  poetic  cast.  All  their  literary  productions, 
fVom  the  most  impassioned  ode  to  tlie  firman  of  the  Grand  Seigneur,  l)eloii<; 
to  tbe  province  of  poeuy." 

Micliaelis  quotes  an  Arabic  poet  wlio  expresses  tlie  fact,  tliat  sworils 
were  drawn  with  wLiehtoenttlictliroataof  enemies,  thus:  "TliBdotighlei'S 
of  tho  slieatli  leaped  forth  (Vom  their  ehamJiei's,  tliirsting  to  dfiul:  in  the 
jugular  vein  of  their  enemies."  —  See  Bib.  Repository,  Oct.  1836,  pp.  JS9, 

'SeeDeWctte.Inirod.  to  Old  Test.,  li.  111-82. 

=  History  of  Old  Test.  Canon,  p.  187.    Rerlsed  ed.  p.  174. 

'  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  pp.  51,  i7  (Slowe's  editioa), 
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Dr.  Samuel  Davidson.;'  "He  who  does  not  remember  the 
wide  difference  between .  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  mind, 
must  necessarily  fall  into  error.  The  luxuriant  imagination 
and  glowing  ardor  of  the  former  express  themaelvea  in  hyper- 
bolical and  extravagant  diction ;  whereas  the  subdued  character 
and  coolness  of  the  latter  are  averse  to  sensuous  luxuriance." 

Agmn :  "  The  figures  are  bold  and  daring.  Passion  and 
feeling  predominate.  In  the  Paalms  pre-eminently,  we  see  the 
theology  of  the  feelings,  ratter  than  of  the  intellect.  Logic  is 
out  of  place  there.  Dogmas  cannot  be  established  on  such  a 
basis,  nor  was  it  ever  meant  to  be  so." 

Professor  Park :  ^  "  More  or  less  clandestinely,  we  are  wont 
to  interpret  mi  ancient  and  an  Oriental  poet,  as  we  would 
interpret  a  modem  and  Occidental  essayist.  The  eastern 
minstrel  employs  intense  words  for  saying  what  the  western 
logician  would  say  in  tame  language.  The  fervid  Oriental 
would  turn  from  our  modifying  phrases  in  sickness  of  heart. 
We  shudder  at  the  lofty  flights  wliich  captivate  hinx.  But 
he  and  we  mean  to  express  the  same  idea.  The  Occidental 
philosopher  has  a  definite  thought  when  he  affirms  that  Grod 
exercises  benevolence  toward  good  men.  Isaiah  has  essentially 
the  same  thought  when  he  cdes  out:  'As  the  bridegroom 
rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee.'" 

Such  being  the  genius  and  idiom  of  the  Orientals,  It  cannot 
be  deemed  strange  that  their  metaphors  and  hyperboles  over- 
lap and  collide  with  one  another ;  that  we  find  David,'  for 
example,  at  one  time  caUmg  God  a  rock,  and  elsewhere 
speaking  of  his  wings  and  feathers.  Such  bold  and  free 
imagei-y,  when  properly  interpreted,  develops  a  felicitous  mean- 
ing; but  when  expounded  according  to  literalistic,  matter-of- 
fa«t  methodsj  it  yields  discrepancies  in  abundance.  To  the 
interpreter  of  scripture,  no  two  qualifications  are  more  indis" 
pcnsable  than  common  sense  ; 
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7.  OtJier  dissonances  in  scripture  are  obYiously  attributablo 
fo  tlie  Eastern  custom  of  applying  s.  plurality  of  names  to  the 
same  person  or  object.  In  matters  of  every-day  li£e,  this 
custom  is  widely  preYalent.  Thus,  in  the  AiaHc,^  there  are 
1000  different  words  or  names  for  "  sword,"  500  for  "lion," 
200  for  "  serpent,"  400  for  "  misfortune,"  80  for  "  honey." 

The  Hebrew  language  has  aa  many  as  fifty  words  denoting 
a  body  of  water  of  some  kind.^  There  are  at  least  eighteen 
Hebrew  words  used  to  express  different  kinds  of  prickly  shrubs 
or  weeds  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures.'  Gesenins 
gives  some  eight  different  Hebrew  terms  for  "  counsel,"  twelve 
for  "  darkness,"  thirty-two  for  "  destruction,"  ten  for  "  law,"  and 
twenty-three  for  "  wealth."  * 

The  usage  in  respect  to  proper  names  is  quite  similar.  Thus 
we  find  Jacob  and  Israel,  Edom  and  Esau,  Gideon  and  Jei-ubbaal, 
Hoahea  or  Oshea  and  Jehoshua  or  Joshua.  One  of  tlio  apostles 
bore  the  following  appellations:  Simon,  Simeon,  Peter,  Cephas, 
Simon  Peter,  Simon  Bar-jona,  and  Simon  son  of  Jonas.  So  we 
find  Joseph,  Barsabas,  and  Justus  designating  the  same  individual. 

Not  infrequently  the  names  of  persons  and  places  were 
changed  on  account  of  some  important  event.  The  custom 
prevails  to  some  extent  in  modem  times.  The  Persian  king, 
Shah  Solyman,  began  to  reign  in  1G67,  nnder  the  name  SufEee. 
During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  misfortune  attended  him. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  name  was  an  unlucky  one, 
and  must  be  laid  aside,  in  order  to  avert  further  calamities. 
"  He  accordingly  assumed,  with  great  solemnity,  the  name  of 
Solyman.  He  was  crowned  anew  under  that  name,  and  all 
the  seals  and  coins  which  bore  the  name  of  SufEee  were  broken, 
aa  if  one  king  had  died,  and  another  succeeded."  ^     Chardiu,  an 

'Bleok,  iQtrofl.  toOliITeat.,  i.4B.    Also,  Biblical  Repositoiy  for  October, 
1S36,  pp.  4B3,  iU. 
=  Taj'loi-'s  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetiy,  p.  91  (Goivaijs'  edition). 
'  Ti-istram'e  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  p.  428  (London  edition). 
'  Poller's  Englisli-Hebrew  Lesieon,  sti6  vocibas. 
'  Baab,  Notes  on  Genesis  xvil.  6. 
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eye-wifcness,  ^ves  an  account  of  the  coronation.  The  cnstom 
of  diangiDg  the  name  of  the  popo  at  the  time  of  his  election 
is  not  unlike,  —  Aeneas  Sylviiis  becoming  Pius  11. 

Often,  in  the  Bible,  the  name  of  the  head  of  a  tribe  or  nation 
is  put  for  his  posterity.  Thus,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  "  Israel " 
means  the  Israelitish  nation ;  "  Ephraim  "  and  "  Moab  "  signify 
the  descendants  of  those  men  respectively.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  great  latitude  allowed  by  the  Orientals  in  the  use  of  names, 
we  see  the  ready  solution  of  many  difficulties  ia  the  biblical 
record. 

8,  Not  a  few  verbal  contradictions  ai-ise  from  the  use  of  the 
same  word  with  different,  sometimes  opposite,  significations.  As 
Fuerst  says, "  Analogy  in  the  Semitic  dialects  admits  of  directly 
opposite  meanings  in  a  word  as  possible,"  According  to  this 
lexicographer  and  Gesenius,  the  Hebrew  woi'd  "barak"  is  used 
in  the  opposite  senses  of  to  hkss  and  to  curse.  So  "  yai-ash  " 
means  both  to  possess  and  to  dispossess  ;  '•  nakar,"  to  Snow  and 
not  to  know ;  "  saqal,"  to  pelt  with  stones  and  to  free  from 
stones  ;  "shiibar,"  to  huy  grain  and  to  sell  grain.  So  the  Latin 
word  "  sacer  "  means  both  holy  and  accursed. 

This  infelicity  of  human  speech  is  cot,  indeed,  peculiar  to  the 
East.  In  our  version  of  the  scriptures,'  and  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish literature,'  the  word  "  let "  is  employed  with  the  contra- 
dictory meanings,  to  permit  and  to  hinder.  In  common  pai-- 
lance,  a  boy  "  sfoces  "  a  fi'uit-tree,  and  the  cook  "  stones  "  certain 
kinds  of  fruit.  "  Cleave"  affoi-ds  another  example  of  opposite 
signifieafions  combined  in  the  same  word.^ 

When,  therefore,  we  read  in  the  BiHe  that  certain  persons 
"  feared  the  Lord,"  yet  "  feared  not  the  Lord " ;  that  God 
"  repents,"  yet  does  not  repent ;  that  he  "  tempted  "  Abraham, 
yet  tempts  no  man,  we  find  a  ready  solution  of  these  apparent 
coBtradictiona. 

'Isa.  xHil.  13;  Rom.  i.  13;  STliess.  ii.  T. 

^  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iii.  1;  Hamlet,!.*;  Eoraeo  antUnliet,  ii,  3, 

'  See  Baget's  Thesaaras  of  Englieh  Words,  Introd.  p.  2S. 
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Frequently  discrepancies  appear  in  our  yersion,  when,  none 
esJat  in  the  oi'iginal.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
English  word  has  been  employed  by  the  translators  to  represent 
several  ori^nal  tei-ms.  Thus,  in  Luke  xiii.  24  and  2  Tim.  ii. 
24,  two  distinct  Greek  words  are  in  our  version  rendered 
"  strive."  The  resulting  incongruity  disappears  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  term  in  Luke  should  have  been  rendered  "  ago- 
nize." Of  course,  ail  such  discrepancies  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  translators,  and  not  to  the  hook  itseK. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  also,  that  in  King  James's  version 
words  are  frequently  employed  in  an  unusual  or  obsolete  sense. 
Thus  we  find  "  prevent " '  signifying  to  anticipate  or  precede  ; 
"  thought "  *  implying  anxiety.  Often  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
amhi^ty  of  their  pivotal  words  euables  us  to  reconcile  two 
conflicting  tests  with  the  greatest  ease. 

9,  A  very  large  number  of  discrepandes  take  their  rise  from 
errors  in  the  manuscripts ;  these  errors  being  occasioned  by 
the  similarity  of  the  alphabetical  characters  to  one  another,  and 
by  the  consequent  blunders  of  transcribers.  The  reader  need 
Eot  be  reminded  that  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  books  were  produced  and  multiplied  by 
the  slow,  laborious  method  of  copying  with  the  pen.  In  a 
process  so  mechanical,  mistakes  would  inevitably  occur.  The 
most  carefuOy  printed  hook  is  not  entirely  free  from  tjrpo- 
graphical  errors ;  tlie  most  carefully  written  manuscript  will 
exhibit  defects  of  some  kind,  "  Grod  might,"  says  an  eminent 
critic,'  "  have  so  guided  the  hand  or  fixed  the  devont  attention 
of  copyislfi,  during  the  long  space  of  fourteen  hundred  years 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  of  compiBitore  and  printers 
of  tlie  Bible  for  the  last  four  centuries,  that  no  jot  or  tittle 
sliould  have  been  changed  of  all  that  was  written  therein.  Such 
a  course  of  providential  arrangement  we  must  confess  to  be 
quite  possible  ;  but  it  could  have  been  brought  about  and  main- 

1  Pa.  c: 
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tiiined  by  nothing  short  of  a  continuous,  unceasing  miracle  — 
ty  making  falliHe  mea  (nay,  many  such  in  every  generation) 
for  one  purpose  absolutely  infaJlible,"  To  the  unavoiclable 
errors  of  copyists  is,  beyond  question,  to  be  attributed  a  large 
portion  of  those  miaate  discrepandes,  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  we  commonly  term  "various  readings."  The 
liability  to  iuistalies  in  cbirography  was,  moreover,  indefinitely 
augmented  fay  the  very  close  resemblance  of  certain  Hebrew 
letters  to  one  another.     Ealisch'  gives  twelve  examples  in  point. 

"  Several  letters,"  says  Professor  Stuart,^  "  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  each  other."  As  illustrations,  he  mentions  r 
Beth  a  and  Kaph  a ;  Daleth  t  and  Eesh  n ;  Daleth  T  and  final 
KJiph  *! ;  Vav  1  and  Yod  "i ;  Vav  1  and  Nun  final  ■] ;  Hetb  n 
and  lie  rt ;  Ileth  n  and  Tav  n.  He  might  have  added,  Pe  B 
and  Kaph  3.  The  reader  will  observe  that,  if  the  left  hand 
perpendicular  line  of  He  be  accidentally  omitted  or  blurred,  we 
have  Daleth  left,  thus,  ^i,  T  ;  so  Tav  and  Eesh,  thus,  n,~l ;  also 
Pe  and  Kaph,  D,  D.  "At  one  time"  says  Hei-bert  Marsh,' 
"  the  whole  difference  consists  in  the  acuteness  or  obtusene^ 
of  an  angle ;  at  other  times,  either  on  the  length  or  the  straight- 
nesa  of  a  line;  distinctions  so  minute  that  oven  when  the  letters 
are  perfect,  mistakes  will  somefimea  happen,  and  still  more 
frequently  when  they  are  inaccurately  formed,  or  are  partially 
effaced.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
eiTor  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts." 

Certain  Greek  letters,  also,  look  very  much  alike ;  for 
example,  Nu  v  and  Upsilon  u,  with  others. 

Every  one  is  aware  how  easily  the  Enghsh  letters  b  and  d 
are  confounded,  iJso  p  and  q;  how  often  we  see  Jl  placed  thus, 
N-  In  prmt  we  see  the  figures  3  and  8,  6  and  9,  mistaken  for 
each  other.  How  frequently  we  find  "  redeve  "  for  "  receive," 
"  cheif  "  for  "  chief,"  "  thier  "  for  "  their,"  and  the  like.  Now,  if 
such  errors  occur,  in  the  most  carefully  corrected  print,  what  are 
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we  to  look  for  in  manuacript,  ancl  particularly  when  tlie  letters 
of  whicli  it  is  composed  are  so  nearly  alike  ?  Moreover,  as  Tlieo- 
dore  Parker^  says, "  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  fomaerly  the  He- 
brew letters  resembled  one  another  more  closely  ttan  at  present." 

Under  snch  circumstances  as  the  foregoing,  that  occasional 
mistafees  should  have  been  made  in  copying  by  hand  the  Heb- 
rew of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  so  many 
times  in  the  course  of  fourteen  centuries,  is  a  thing  which  to  no 
reasonable  man  can  occasion  sm'priso. 

In  fact,  nothing  hut  the  most  astounding  miracle^  could  have 
prevented  such  nnstakes. 

We  are  now  ready  to  add  that,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  letters 
were,  in  all  prohahility,  used  for  numerals.  That  is,  letters 
were  employed  by  the  original  ■writers  to  represent  numbers, 
which  were  expanded  and  written  out  in  full  by  later  copiers. 
So,  with  Hs,  one  author  might  write  "  C5I." ;  another,  "  one 
hundred  and  eleven." 

"  The  Rabbinical  writers,"  says  Noi-dheimer :  ^  "  employ  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  after  the  maimer  of  the  ancient  Greelis, 
for  the  purpose  of  numerical  notation."  The  same  is  true  of 
more  ancient  writei's,  including  those  of  the  Masora,  That  the 
origmal  writers  did  this,  though  not  absoiutely  demonstrated,  is 
generiUy  conceded  by  scholars. 

Rawlm=on  *  observes  :  "  Nothing  in  ancient  MS8.  is  so  haUe 
to  corruption  from  the  mistakes  of  copyists  as  the  numbers  ; 

'  De  Wette'B  Introtl.  to  Old  Test.,  i.  311. 

*  In  the  words  of  Di-.  Buntley,  "  Tliat  in  milliona  of  copies  transcribed  in 
EO  many  a^s  and  nations,  all  tlie  notanes  und  writers,  who  made  it  [heir 
trado  ^nd  livcliliood  slionld  be  infallible  and  impecealtie;  tbat  tliclr  pens 
slioiild  stHintaneonEly  mite  tnxe,  or  1M  sapematumlly  $!;aided,  thou<;h  llio 
si;r[be3  were  nodding  or  dreaming;  xvoulil  not  this  oxee«l  all  t!ie  miracles 
of  both  Old  and  New  Teslamant?  "  Tet  the  same  scholarly  critic  olse- 
wliero  assures  ns  that  "tbeKew  Testament  has  Buffered  less  injury  by  the 
hand  of  time  than  any  profane  author."  ^  Itomorlis  upon  a  late  Diacouvso, 
Part  i.  Sec.  33. 

'  Hebrew  Grammar,  Vol.  i.  pp.  365,  285,  note. 

'  On  Hiatflrical  Dimculties  of  Old  and  New  Test,,  p.  9. 
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die  original  mode  of  writing  them  appears  in  all  countries  of 
which  we  have  any  Isnowledge  to  liave  been  by  signs,  not  very 
diSerent  from  ono  another ;  the  absence  of  any  contest  deter- 
mining in  favor  of  one  number  rather  than  another,  where  tha 
copy  is  blotted  or  faded,  increases  the  chance  of  error,  and  thus 
it  happens  that  in  almost  ail  ancient  works  the  numbers  are 
found  fo  be  deserving  of  very  little  reliance." 

Mr,  Warington ;  *  "  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  numbers 
were  originally  represented  in  Hebrew,  not  as  now  by  the 
names  of  the  numbers  in  full,  but  simply  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  taken  in  order,  at  Hie  following  numerical  value: 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  SO,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100, 
200,  300,  400  ;  the  live  terminal  letters  supplying  the  numbers 
from  500  to  900,  and  the  thoosands  being  obtained  by  append- 
ing certain  matte  or  points  to  the  units." 

Mr.  Phillott : '  "  Like  most  Oriental  nations,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Hebrews  in  their  written  calculations  made  use  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  That  they  did  bo  in  post-Babylonian  times 
■we  liave  conclusive  evidence  in  the  Maccabaean  coins  ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  tliat  this  was  the  case  also  in  earlier  times," 

Keil :  ^  "  An  interchange  of  similar  letters,  on  the  assumption 
that  letters  were  used  as  numerals,  also  explsuns  many  difEer- 
euces  in  numbera,  and  many  statements  of  excessive  and  in- 
creclible  numbers."  Elsewhere,  he  calls  attention  to  certain 
"  corruptions  which  have  arisen  from  the  blunders  of  copyists  in 
transcription,  and  by  the  resolution  of  the  numerical  statements, 
the  numbers  having  been  denoted  by  letters  of  the  alphabet." 

De  Wette,*  speaking  of  the  mistakes  of  copyists :  "  They 
confounded  similar  letters.  Hence,  on  the  supposition  that 
numeral  characters  were  used,  we  are  to  explain  tlie  difEevence 
in  uucabers."  He  adduces  several  pertinent  instances.  "  In 
this  manner,"  continues  his  translator,  Theodore  Parker,  "  many 
other  mistakes  in  numbers  seem  to  have  arisen." 
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Dr.  Kennicott : '  "  That  the  Jewish  transmbera  did  frequently 
express  lie  Bihle  numbers  in  tJie  original  by  single  letters  is 
well  known  to  the  learned." 

This  author  also  rates  the  learned  Scaliger,  and  an  ancient 
Hebrew  Grammai',  printed  with  the  Complutensian  Bible  iu 
1515,  to  the  same  effect 

Dr.  Samuel  Davidson :"  "  "Whereyer  numerous  proper  names 
occur,  there  is  greator  liability  to  err.  So  with  regard  to  num- 
bers ;  for  letters  alike  in  shape  being  used  as  numerals,  were 
easily  interchanged." 

Again,  "  Letters  having  been  used  as  numerals  in  andent 
times,  one  letter  was  often  mistaken  for  another  by  transcribei-a, 
and  hence  many  corruptions  got  into  the  text." 

Winer  ;  ^  "In  expressing  numbei-s,  the  Jews,  in  the  pos^exile 
period,  as  is  evident  from  th  e  incriptions  of  the  so-called  Samari- 
tan coins,  employed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  old  Hebrews  did  the  same,  just  as  the 
Greeks,  who  derived  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenidans,  ex- 
pressed, from  the  earliest  ages,  numbers  by  letters." 

"  From  the  confounding  of  fiimilarly-shaped  letters  when  used 
for  numerals,  and  from  the  subsequent  wriiing  out  of  the  same 
in  woi-ds  can  be  expl^ied  satisfaeforily  in  part  the  enonnous 
sums  in  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  the  contradictions  in 
their  statements  of  numbers ;  yet  caution  is  herein  necessary." 

Gcsenius  *  expresses  himself  in  very  similar  language,  adduces 
examples  illustrative  of  the  above  hypothesis,  and  pronounces 
it  "certainly  probable"  (allerdings  wahrscheinlich). 

Glassiiis '  also  decides  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis,  and  discusses 
the  subject  with  no  little  skill  and  ability. 

1  On  Pcintea  Hebrew  Test,  1.  OB. 

'Iiitrod.  toOMTest.,  ii.  108,112. 

'  Ecal-Wijrtcrbucl],  Art.  "  Zahlen." 

*  Geschieiito  der  Heb.  Spraclie  und  Selirift,  pp.  173, 1T4. 

•Philolosna  Sacra,  Tom.  il.  pp.  188-185  (Datha  and  Bauer's  ediiion). 
See,  aJso,  J.  M.  Fnbec's  "  Liieras  oUm  pro  vocibua  in  numei'ando  a  scripc 
toribns  T.T.  esse  adhiblCaB."  ■—  OnoMi,  1115. 
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Isaac  Taylor:^  "The  frequent  use  of  contractions  in  writ- 
ing was  a  yery  common  sowce  of  errors ;  for  many  of  these  ab- 
breviations were  extremely  complicated,  obscure,  and  ambiguous, 
so  that  an  unskilful  copyist  was  very  likely  to  mistake  one  word 
for  another.  l!lo  parts  of  ancient  books  have  aulfereii  so  much 
fiom  enois  of  inadvertency  as  those  which  relate  to  numbers; 
for  as  one  numeral  letter  was  easily  mistaken  for  another,  itad 
as  neithei  the  sense  of  the  passage,  nor  tJie  rules  of  orthography 
nor  ot  syntax,  su^ested  the  genuine  reading,  when  once  an 
erroi  had  ausen,  it  wotdd  most  often  bo  perpetuated,  without 
1  emedy  It  js,  therefore,  almost  always  unsafe  to  rest  tJie  stress 
ot  an  aiguinent  upon  any  statement  of  numbers  in  andent 
writers,  nnless  some  correlative  computation  conflrms  the  read- 
ing of  the  teit.  Hence  nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  unfair 
than  to  raise  an  objection  against  the  veracity  or  accuracy  of  an 
historian,  upon  some  apparent  incompatability  in  his  statement 
of  numbers.  Difficulties  of  this  sort  it  is  much  better  to  attribute, 
at  once,  to  a  corruption  of  the  text,  than  to  discuss  them  with 
iU-spent  assiduity," 

On  the  authority  of  these  scholars  and  critics,  of  creeds  widely 
diverse,  yet  agreeing  in  this  particular,  we  may,  therefore,  easily 
explain  many  of  the  contradictory  and  extravagant  numbers  ^ 
which  we  find  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Also  certain  discrepancies  in  the  New  Testament  are  esplicable 
by  the  fact  that,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Codex  Eezae,  Greek 
letters  hearing  a  close  resemblance  were  used  as  numerals^  and 
hence  were  mistaken  for  one  another.  In  our  common  Greek 
text,  the  number  "  six  hundred  three  score  and  sis  "  is  indicated 
simply  by  three  or  sometimes  four  characters.* 

1  TiiinsmiaEion  of  Ancient  Booths,  pp.  24,  25. 

'  GIflssiufl  observes, "  Modo  enimnumeroainvenimi:s,qni  omnem  modum 
excedunC,  modo  si  eadem  res  iu  duobos  libris  narralnr,  in  Sillero  niimciuij 
adfertur,  cui  alter  contraiUcit."  —  Phil.  Sacra,  IteCaussis  Corrupt.  ^  23, 

'  In  tho  Sinaitic  MS., "  nnmerals  are  represented  by  loHers,  witli  a  straight 
line  placed  over  tlicni."  —  Scrivenev'a  Critidsm  of  New  Tost.,  p.  TS. 

•Eiiher,  as  Tischendorf  also  writes,  xfi^.  orelsa  xi"'^-  Alford  Writes, 
In  fHill,  tJoKifo-ioi  iiiKaina  If.  —  See  Rev.  xlii.  18. 
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We  thus  see  how  mistakes  in  respect  to  numbers  have  origi- 
nated. 

It  liardly  need  lie  added  that  errors  as  to  ni/mes  have  arisen 
in  the  same  way, — from  the  eimilarity  of  certain  letters.  Thus 
we  find  Hadadezer  and  Iladarezer,^  a  Daletli  1  being  mistaken 
for  a  E«sh  -\  —  and  many  like  cases. 

The  key  thus  furnished,  will  unlock  many  difficulties  during 
the  progress  of  our  work. 

10.  Multitudes  of  alleged  discrepancies  are  the  product  of 
the  imagination  of  the  critic,  influenced  to  a  greater  ov  less 
degree  by  dogmatic  prejudice. 

Two  classes  of  writors  illustrate  this  remai-k.  Of  one  class 
no  names  will  be  mentioned.  The  character,  spirit,  and  motives 
of  these  writers  render  further  notice  of  them  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  our  work. 

Tlie  second  class  — not  to  he  spoken  of  in  the  same  connec- 
tion witli  the  former  —  comprises  meu  possessing,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  valid  claims  to  Bcliolarship,  to  critical  acumen  and  to 
great  respectehility  of  character.  Foremost  in  this  class  may 
he  placed  De  Wette,  as  he  appears  in  his  earlier  writings,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  aa  he  is  seen  in  some  of  his  later  works. 
It  is  painful  to  add  that  it  seems  impossibie  to  acquit  evea 
tlieae  authors  of  great  occasional  unfairness  in  then'  handling 
of  the  scriptures.' 

Next  —  but  by  a  Song  interval  — ■  may  stand  the  names  of 
Strauss,  Colenso,  and  Theodore  Parker.  One  can  scarcely  read 
the  productions  of  these  three,  and  some  others  of  theic  school, 

'  3  Sam.  viii.  8;  1  Cliron.  xviii.  3. 

'See,  under  "Ethifni  Diacrepanclea,  —  Enemies  treated,"  an  inslance 
from  Baur,  relative  to  fiom.  xii,  20;  also,  ooo  from  De  Wetle,  under  "  His- 
torieaJ  Diacrepandes,  —  Anatt's  Sons'  Fate." 

It  may  bo  added  that  Do  Wctte,  as  is  jjenerally  admitted,  daring  Ills 
laitwyoarB  approximatod  to  ortliodoxy.  On  tlic  contrary,  Di'.  Davidson's 
tendencies  may  l>o  gatliorcd  fiom  a lompariaon  of  tlie  discussion  of  tho 
Discrepancies,  in  Ills  "  Saa'cd  Hennoneutlcs,"  pp.  516 — 611,  with  his  treat- 
meac  of  the  same,  in  Home's  Introduction  (tentti  edition),  Vol.  ii.  pp.  aOS- 
653.    See;  also.  Dr.  Davitteon'a  Introduction  to  the  Old  TesC,  tliroughoat. 
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witliout  the  conviction  that  the  cmimtts  oi  these  writers  is  often 
felicitously  expressed  by  the  old  Latin  motto,  slightly  modified : 
"  I  will  either  find  a  disci-epancy,  or  I  will  make  one "  —  Aiti 
inveniam  discrepantiam,  atUfaciam. 

Certain  rationalistic  authors  have  a  coavenient  method  for 
disposing  of  answers  to  the  objections  adduced  by  them.  They 
begin  at  once  to  talk  loftily  of  the  "  higher  ciiticism,"  and  to 
deride  the  answers  and  solutions  as  "  gratuitous  assumptions." 

"  Pertness  and  ignorance,"  says  Bishop  Home,'  "  may  ask  a 
question  in  three  lines  which  it  will  cost  learning  and  ingenuity 
thirty  pages  to  answer;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  same  question 
shall  be  triumphantly  asked  again  the  next  year,  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  been  written  on  the  subject."  Often,  when  fairly 
answei'ed  and  refuted,  these  authors  remind  us  of  the  homely 
oldmaxmi: 


A  favorite  exegetical  principle  adopted  by  some  of  these 
critics  appears  to  be,  that  similar  events  are  necessarily  identical. 
Hence,  when  they  read  that.Abraliam  twice  equiYocated  con- 
ceraing  his  wife  ;  ^  that  Isaac  imitated  his  esample ; '  tliat  David 
was  twice  in  peril  in  a.  certain  wilderness,^  and  twice  spared 
Saul's  life  in  a  cave,*  they  instantly  assume  that  in  each  case 
these  double  narratives  are  irreconcilable  accounts  of  one  and 
the  same  event.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  canon  of  criticism  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  history  is  full  of  events  which  more 
or  less  closely  resemble  one  another.  Take,  as  a  weU-known 
example,  the  case  of  the  two  Presidents  Edwards,  father  and 
son.  Both  were  named  Jonathan  Edwai-ds,  and  were  the  grand- 
sons of  dergjTnen,  "  Botli  were  pious  in  their  youth,  were 
distinguished  scholars,  and  were  tutors  for  equal  periods  in  the 
colleges  where  tliey  were  respectively  educated.     Botli  were 

'  Works,  i.  392  [London  edition,  4  vols.  1831) 

>  Gen.  sii.  19 :  XX.  2.  "  Gen.  xxvi.  T.       '  1  Sum.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1. 

*  1  Sara-  xslv.  6;  xsvi.  B. 
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settled  in  the  ministry  as  successors  to  their  maternal  granH- 
fathers,  were  dismissed  on  accoTint  of  their  religious  opinions, 
and  were  again  settled  in  retired  country  towns,  over  congre- 
gations singularly  attached  to  them,  where  they  had  leisure  to 
pm'sue  their  favorite  studies,  and  to  prepare  and  publiah  their 
valuable  works.  Both  were  removed  from  these  stations  to 
become  presidents  of  colleges,  and  both  died  shortly  after  tlieir 
respective  inaugurations;  the  one  in  the  flfty-sixth,  and  the 
oilier  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  each  having  preached, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  year  of  his  death,  on  the  text ; '  This 
year  thou  shalt  die.' " ' 

iiow,  let  these  circumstaoces  be  submitted  for  the  consider- 
ation of  rationalistic  critics,  and,  the  pi-obaUe  decision  will  be 
that  there  was  hut  one  Jonathan  Edwards. 

We  thu3  see  that,  if  critics  dared  to  tamper  with  the  facts  of 
secular,  as  they  do  with  those  of  sacred,  history,  they  would 
justly  incur  the  ridicule  of  all  well-informed  persons.  Men 
clamor  for  the  ti-eatment  of  tlie  Bible  lite  any  other  boofe,  yet 
treat  it  as  they  dare  not  treat  another  book.  Herein  lies  the 
iuconsistency  of  much  of  the  current  crilidsni ;  jMtrlicularly  of 
that "  higher  critidsm  "  of  which  we  hear  so  mudi. 

The  following  case  illustrates  a  spirit  and  practice  not  seldom, 
exhibited  by  certain  authors :  "  A  Swedish  traveller,  in  looking 
through  Voltaire's  library,  found  Calmet's  Commentary,  with 
slips  of  paper  inserted,  on  which  the  difficulties  noticed  by 
Calmet  were  set  down,  without  a  word  about  the  solutions  which 
vpere  given  fay  him.  '  This,'  adds  the  Swede,  who  was  otherwise 
a  great  admirer  of  Voltaire, '  was  not  honorable.' "  "  Our  mod- 
em critics,"  continues  Hengstenberg,^  "  have  adopted  exactly 
the  same  line  of  conduct." 

'  Sea  Memoir  prefixed  to  Works  of  Edwards  the  younger,  p.  xx^iv. 
Olisorvo  that  no  one  of  the  above  eases  hears,  in  raspaa  to  points  of  coin- 
cidence, worthy  comparison  with  this  uuqnestioned  instacce  ia  modern 

'  Gonuinenesa  of  Pent  1.  47. 
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We  catmot  but  concur  in  the  judgment  couched  in  tliia  and 
the  following  quotations. 

Prof,  Henry  Rogers,^  criticising  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus,  snys 
it  ought  to  be  entitled,  "  A  collection  of  all  the  difficulties  aud 
discrepandes  which  honest  criticism  has  discovei'ed,  and  per- 
verted ingenuity  has  ima^ned,  in  the  fouv  evangelists." 

Again,  aOuding  to  Strauss'a  objections,  "  The  paraded  dis- 
crepancies are  frequently  assumed ;  sometimes  even  manufac- 
tured." This  criticism  is  supported  by  several  illustrations  fi^om 
the  Gei'inaa  author,  and  is  as  applicable  to  his  "  New  Life  of 
Jesus,"  as  to  his  earlier  work. 

The  learned  translator  of  Bleek "  severely,  yet  fitly,  desig- 
nates the  course  pursued  by  certain  auttors  as  that "  exaggeration 
of  difficulties,  that  ostentatious  parading  of  grounds  of  suspicion, 
which  BO  painfully  ehai-acterize  mwcii  of  the  later  biblical 
criticism,  and  not  unwarrantably  give  rise  to  the  question 
whether  there  be  not  some  secret  ground  of  maievolence,  some 
rmacknowledged,  but  most  influential  desire  to  find  reasons  for 
an  already  existing  unbelief,  to  account  for  the  bitter  and  de- 
termined hostility  with  whidi  the  books  are  treated." 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  is  abroad  in  the  world,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Christianity,  a  spirit  which,  as  Canon 
Wordsworth '  wdl  says,  "  speaks  fair  words  of  Christ,  and  yet 
it  loves  to  invent  discrepaoicies,  and  to  imagine  contradictions 
in  the  narratives  which  his  apostles  and  evangelists  delivered 
of  his  birth,  his  temptation,  his  miracles,  his  agony,  his  sufferings, 
his  resurrection,  and  ascension."  We  refrain  from  character- 
izing that  Christianity  which  seeks  to  disparage  its  owu  sacred 
books,  and  to  undermine  its  own  foundation. 

Such  are  the  spirit  and  methods  of  much  of  the  sceptical 
criticism — even  of  the  so-called  "higher  criticism" — of  our 
day. 

'  Ecason  and  Fnith,  pp.  434, 437  (Boston  edition). 
'  Preface  to  Introduction  to  Old  Test, 
'  Preface  to  Greek  Four  Gospels,  p.  vJUl 
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A.  careful  and  protraeted  examinaijon  of  the  works  of  nu- 
merous authors,  who  from  various  positions  and  under  various 
pretences  sissail  the  Bible,  warrants,  as  neither  unjust  nor 
uncharitahlo,  the  remark  that  a  large  portion  of  their  alleged 
"discrepancies"  are  purely  sai/'ective  —  ori^nating,  primarily, 
not  in  the  sacred  hooks,  but  in  the  misguided  prejudices  and 
disordered  imagination  of  the  critic. 

We  might  also  have  adduced  the  very  great  compression  of 
(he  narrative  as  a  fruitful  source  of  apparent  incongruides. 
Such  was  the  condensation  which  the  writers  were  constrained 
to  employ,  that,  in  any  given  case,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
salient  circumstances  could  be  introduced.  Had  the  sacred 
historians  undertaken  to  relate  every  circumstance,  the  Bible, 
instead  of  being  comprised  in  a  single  volume,  would  have 
filled  many  volumes,  and  would  consequently  have  proved 
unwieldy,  and  well  nigh  nseless  to  mankind. 

If  "the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books"  which 
should  minutely  detail  all  our  Saviour's  acts,'  how  much  less 
could  it  "  contain  "  those  which  should  narrate  circumstantially 
the  history  of  all  the  important  personages  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures. 

We  thus  see  that,  with  reference  to  any  given  event,  a  host 
of  minute  pai-ticulars  have  dropped  from  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  are  lost  beyond  recovery,  Hence,  in  many 
instances,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  not  simply  not  obvious, 
but  can  only  be  recovered,  if  at  all,  by  prolonged  and  searching 
scrutiny.  That  circumstances,  combined  in  so  fragmentary 
and  disconnected  a  manner,  should  sometimes  appear  incom- 
patible, is  a  fact  too  familiar  to  need  illustration, 
1  John  xxi.  25. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  DISCREPANCIES. 

Why  were  the  discrepancies  permitfed  to  exist  ?  What  good 
end  do  they  conteiapiate  ? 

1.  They  were  douhtlcss  intended  as  a  slimuhis  to  the  human 
intellect,  as  provocative  of  mental  eSott.  They  serve  to  awaken 
curiosity  and  to  appeal  to  the  love  of  novelty. 

The  Bible  is  a  wonderful  booli.  No  other  has  been  studied 
so  much,  or  called  forth  a  tithe  of  the  crificism  wliich  this  has 
elicited.  "  No  book,  not  nature  itself,  has  ever  waked  up  intel- 
lecttial  activity  like  tiie  Bible.  On  the  battle-fleld  of  truth,  it 
has  ever  been  round  this  that  the  conflict  has  raged.  Wlat 
hook  besides  ever  caused  the  writing  of  so  many  other  books  ? 
Take  from  the  libraries  of  Chi-istendom  all  those  which  have 
spiTuig,  I  will  not  say  indirectiy,  but  directly  from  it,  —  those 
written  to  oppose,  or  defend,  or  elucidate  it,  —  and  how  would 
they  be  diminished  1  The  very  multitude  of  infidel  books  is  a 
wifneas  to  the  power  with  which  the  Bible  stimulates  the  intel- 
lect. Why  do  we  not  see  the  same  amoimt  of  active  intellect 
coming  up,  and  dasliing  and  roaring  aroimd  the  Koran  ?  "  "^ 

The  discrepancies  of  the  sacred  volume  have  played  no  insig- 
nificant part  in  this  incitement  of  mental  action.  Though  but  a 
subordinate  characteristic,  they  have  prompted  men  to  "search 
the  scriptures,"  and  lo  ask :  How  are  these  difficulties  to  he  re- 
solved? Things  which  are  "hard  to  be  understood,"  present 
special  attractions  to  the  inquiring  mind.  Professor  Park  ^  ob- 
serves, in  an  admirable  essay  on  the  choice  of  Texts,  "  Some- 
times a  deeper  interest  is  awakened  by  examinmg  two  or  moi'e 
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passages  which  appear  to  contradict  each  otliei-  tlian  hy  exam- 
ining two  or  more  which  resemble  each  other.  Men  are  eager 
to  leara  tho  meaning  and  force  of  a  text,  one  part  of  which  is 
John  XV,  15 :  '  All  thbgs  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I 
have  made  known  unto  you,'  and  the  otliev  part  ia  John  xvi. 
12  :  'I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you ;  but  ye  carniot 
bear  them  now.'  Wiy  did  our  Lord  utter  the  second  part  of 
this  text  after  the  first  part,  yet  in  the  same  horn-  with  it  ?  The 
Bihie  rouses  the  mind  from  its  torpid  state  by  declaring  that 
man  dieth  and  is  not,  and  yet  lives  forever ;  that  man  is  a  worm 
of  the  dust,  and  yet  is  made  little  lower  than  the  angels  ;  that 
he  must  love,  and  yet  hate  his  father,  mother,  brother,  sister ; 
that  every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden,  and  yet  each  one 
bear  the  bui-dens  of  his  brethren ;  that  man's  body  will  be  raised 
from  the  grave,  and  yet  not  the  same  body ;  that  Cbi'ist  was 
ignorant  of  some  things,  and  yet  knew  all  tiings ;  that  he  couid 
not  bear  his  own  cross,  and  yet  upholdeth  all  tilings  by  the  word 
of  his  power.  "When  two  classes  of  passages  stand  in  apparently 
hostile  array  against  each  other  at  the  opening  of  a  sermon,  the 
somnolent  hearer  is  kept  awake  in  order  to  see  how  the  conllict 
will  end.  He  may  be  raised  by  the  discourse  from  liis  natural 
love  of  learning  tho  truth  to  a  gracious  love  of  the  truth 
which  is  learned." 

Whately '  says :  "  The  seeming  contradictions  in  scripture 
are  too  numerous  not  to  be  the  result  of  design ;  and  doubtless 
were  designed,  not  as  mere  difficulties  to  try  our  faith  and 
patience,  but  as  fumisliing  the  most  suitable  mode  of  instruction 
that  could  have  been  devised,  by  mutually  explaining  and 
modifying  or  limiting  or  extending  one  anotlier's  meaning." 

Elsewhere,  m-ging  the  same  thought,  he  observes  :  "  Instruc- 
tions thus  conveyed  are  evidently  more  striking  and  more  likely 
to  ai'onse  the  attention ;  and  also,  from  the  very  circumstance 
that  they  call  for  careful  reflection,  more  likely  to  make  a 
lasting  impression," 

'  On  Difficulties  In  Wridnga  of  St.  Paul,  Essay  vli.  See.  4. 
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Again,  illustrating,  as  lieantifully  as  saggestively,  liy  tha 
case  of  the  mariner  who  steers  midway  between  certain  land- 
marks, he  adds :  "  Even  thus,  it  will  often  happen  that  two 
api>aTeiifly  opposite  passages  of  scripture  may  together  enable 
us  to  direct  our  faith  or  our  practice  aright ;  one  shall  be  cal- 
culated to  guartt  us  against  certain  errors  on  one  side,  and  the 
other,  on  the  other  side;  neither,  taljen  alone,  shall  convey  the 
exact  and  entire  tmth;  but  both  taken  in  conjunction  may 
enable  us  sulliciently  to  ascert^n  it."  He  also  ingeniously 
compares  the  colliding  texts  to  several  mechanical  forces  or 
impulses,  acting  upon  a  body  to  be  set  in  motion ;  their  resultant 
impelling  it  ia  the  direction  required,  though  no  one  of  the 
impulses,  taken  singly,  ia  acting  precisely  in  that  direction. 

The  rabbies  have  a  saying  that  "  the  book  of  Chronicles  was 
given  for  argnment,"  that  is,  to  incite  men  to  investigation  and 
discussion.'  The  history  of  sacred  criticism  demonstrates  that 
the  book  has  answered  this  purpose  remarkably  well ;  its  dis- 
crepancies being  salient  points  which  attract  attention. 

Not  only  do  these  "hard"  things  induce  men  to  investigate  the 
sacred  vohime ;  but  meanwhile  resolving  ■  themselves  before  the 
steady  and  patient  eye  of  the  student,  they  mifold  deep  and 
rich  meanings  which  amply  reward  his  toil.  This  process  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  scholar  quoted  above.  He  ob- 
serves ;  "  I  well  remember  when  it  seemed  tfl  me  that  thei-e  waa 
a  direct  contradiction  between  Paul  and  James  on  the  subject 
of  faith  and  works.  I  can  now  see  that  tliey  not  only  do  not 
contradict  each  other,  but  harmonize  perfectly." ' 

Says  Professor  Stuart : '  "  In  the  early  part  of  my  hibhcal 
studies,  some  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  I  iirst  began 
the  critical  investigation  of  the  sci'iptures,  doubts  Mid  difficulties 
started  up  on  every  side,  hke  the  armed  men  whom  Cadmus  is 

'  Baahi,  refteiTing  io  I  Cliron.  viji.  83,  "And  Azol  had  six  bods,"  quaintly 
and  pLUiily  observes:  "Wliat  tiio  wise  men  hare  saJd  about  thesu  'six 
sons,'  would  load  Hilrtoen  thousand  cmnels." 

'  Evidences  of  Chriatianity,  p.  S54. 

'  History  of  Old  Teet.  Canon,  p.  13.    Eerised  cd.  p.  16. 
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fabled  to  Iiave  raised  «p.  Time,  patience,  continued  study,  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  ori^naJ  scriptural  languages  and 
the  couatries  where  the  sacred  hooka  were  written,  have  scat- 
tered to  tiie  winds  nearly  all  these  doubts." 

In  this  manner,  the  difficulties  of  scripture  often  keenly  stim- 
ulate and  richly  reward  intellectual  eSort. 

2.  They  were  meant  to  be  illustrative  of  the  analogy  hetween 
the  Bible  and  nature.,  and  so  to  evince  their  common  origin. 
The  "self-contradictions"  of  the  Bible  are  produced  on  a  grander 
scale  in  nature.  "Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  the  material 
universe  affords  unmistakable  traces  of  infinite  wisdom,  power, 
and  benevolence.  The  starry  heavens,  tbe  earth  robed  in 
vernal  green,  the  bright,  glad  sunshine,  the  balmy  breezes,  the 
refreshing  de^vs  and  showers,  the  sweet  song  birds,  the  flowers 
of  brilliant  hues  and  delicious  odors,  the  wonderful  and  countless 
forms  of  vegetation,  the  infinite  varieties  of  insect  and  animal 
life,  tlie  nice  adaptations  and  benevolent  contrivances  for  their 
welfare  everywhere  visible  in  nature  —  all  these  proclaim  the 
attributes  and  speak  forth  the  prMse  of  the  Creator. 

But,  looking  into  thesame  arena  from  another  point  of  view, 
we  see  a  very  difEerent  spectacle.  Want  and  wo,  sorrow  and 
suffering,  appeal-  dominaat  in  ttie  world.  Frost  and  fire,  famine 
and  pestilence,  earthquake,  volcano,  and  huH-icane,  war  and 
intemperance,  a  thousand  diseases  and  ten  thousand  accidents, 
are  doing  tlieir  deadly  work  upon  our  fellow-creatures.  All 
this  fearful  devastation  is  going  on  in  a  world  created  and 
governed  by  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  love.  Milton's  terrible 
pictui'e'  too  often  finds  its  counterpart.     Nowhere  in  the  Bible 

'  "  Imineflialely  a  place 

Before  Iiis  eyes  appeared,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 
A  laant-bouse  it  seemed,  whevefn  were  laid 
Nnmbei'3  of  all  diseased,  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture,  qnalma 
Of  heart-sick  agoDy,  all  fbverous  kinds, 
ConYulsions,  epilepsies,  fleres  catarrhs. 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcei',  colic  pangs. 
Demoniac  tVenzy,  moping  melancholy. 
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do  we  beliold  such  a  gigantic  inconsistency,  sucli  an  irrepressible 
conflict,  as  in  tlie  scene  before  us.  Let  a  man  solve  tlie  grand 
problem  of  the  ages ;  let  him  tell  us  why  an  infinitely  wise, 
powerful,  and  benevolent  Creator  allowed  evil  to  enter  at  all 
bis  universe  —  let  him  explain  tliis  contradiction,  and  we  may 
safely  engage  to  explain  tliose  whicli  occur  in  the  Bible.  For 
none  of  them  —  not  all  together  —  are  so  dark,  unfathomable, 
and  appalling  as  this  one  grand,  ultimate  Discrepancy.  Says 
Origen :  "  He  who  believes  the  scripture  to  have  proceeded 
from  him  who  is  the  Anthor  of  nature,  may  well  expect  to  find 
the  same  sort  of  dilliculties  in  it  as  are  found  in  the  constitution 
of  nature."  Bishop  Butler '  pertinently  adds,  that  "  he  who 
denies  the  scriptm-e  to  have  been  from  God,  on  account  of 
these  difficulties,  may,  for  the  veiy  same  reason,  deny  the  world 
to  have  been  formed  by  him." 

In  nature,  then,  we  perceive  mighty  discords,  tremendous 
antagonisms,  which  in  appearance  seriously  involve  and  mili- 
tate against  the  character  and  attributes  of  God.  Nevertheless, 
nature  is  confessedly  bis  work.  Now,  we  find  the  Bible  claim- 
ing the  same  supernatural  origin,  and  exhibiting,  among  other 
features  of  resemblance,  similar,  though  faj'  less  important, 
discrepancies ;  hence  these  latter  afEord  a  valid  presumption  in 
favor  of  its  claim. 

Nearly  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  says  Dr.  Charles  Hodge:' 
"The  universe  teems  with  evidences  of  design,  so  manifold,  so 

And  moon-stmck  madness,  pining  ati'oplif, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies  and  asthmas,  and  joint-mclcingrlieiims. 

Dire  was  tha  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despiiif 
Tended  the  sidi,  busiest,  ftom  conch  to  couch ; 
And  over  them  trinmphant  Death  his  dare 
Sbooi!,  bnt  delayed  to  stiiiie,  thongli  oft  invoiced 
With  TOWS,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

Sigtit  BO  deform,  what  heart  of  rock  tould  long 
Dry-eyedbeholiJ?"  — Par.  Lost,  B.  xi,  line  477-495. 

*  Introduction  to  Analogy,  p.  TO  {Maleom's  edition). 

•  Theology,  i.  170. 
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diverse,  so  wonderful  as  to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  has  had  an  intelligent  author.  Yet  hero  and 
there  isolated  caaea  of  monstrosity  appear.  It  is  irrational, 
because  we  cannot  account  for  such  cases,  to  deny  tliat  the 
5  the  pi'oduct  of  intelligence.  So  the  Christian  need 
3  his  faith  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
although  there  may  be  some  things  ahout  it,  in  its  present  state, 
which  he  cannot  account  for." 

If  we  may  credit  the  philosophers,  even  the  liigher  walks  of 
science  aro  not  free  from  "  stumbling-blocks."  Kant,  Hamilton, 
and  Mansel  teach  that  our  reason,  that  the  necessary  laws  of 
tliought  which  govern  our  mentxil  operations,  lead  to  absolute 
contradictions.^  Mansel '  observes,  "  Tlie  conception  of  the 
Absolute  and  Infinite,  from  whatever  side  we  view  it,  appears 
encompassed  with  contradictions.  There  is  a  conti'adiction  in 
supposing  such  an  ohject  to  exist,  whether  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  supposing  it 
not  to  exist.  There  is  a  conti-adiciion  in  conceiving  it  as  one ; 
and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  many.  There 
is  a  contradiclion  in  coEceivJng  it  as  personal ;  and  there  is  a 
conti'adietion  in  conceiving  it  as  impersonal.  It  cannot  without 
contradiction  be  represented  as  active ;  nor  without  equal  con- 
tradiction be  i-epresented  as  inactive.  It  cannot  be  conceived 
as  the  sum  of  all  existence ;  nor  yet  can  it  be  conceived  as  a 
part  only  of  that  sum," 

Again  he  says,  "  It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  think  of  God  as  per- 
sonal ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  that  he  is  infinite,  It  is 
true  that  we  cannot  reconcile  these  two  representations  with 
each  other ;  as  our  conception  of  personality  involves  attributes 
apparently  contradictory  to  the  notion  of  infinity." 

It  would  seem  that  our  prospect  of  escaping  contradictions 
by  casting  the  Bible  aside  and  betaking  ourselves  to  philosophy, 
is  quite  unpromising.      Notwithstanding  the   "  discrepandes," 

8S,  and  106  (Americui  ediUon). 
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the  wisest  course  may  be  to  retain  the  Eihle  for  the  pi  e'*ent  ai  <J 
await  f  urtlier  deyelopmentB. 

3,  Tlie  disagreements  of  scripture  were  heyoiid  qucstioa 
designed  as  a  stroag  incidental  proof  that  there  was  no  foUusion 
(imong  the  sacred  writers.  Their  differences,  go  iaa  to  establish 
In  tliis  way,  the  credibility  of  these  authors. 

The  inspired  narratives  exhibit  "  substantial  agreement  with 
circumstantial  variation."  This  is  precisely  what  a  court  of 
justice  requites  in  respect  of  the  testimony  of  witness^.  Should 
their  evidence  agree  precisely  in  every  word  and  syllable,  this 
fact  would  be  held  by  tlie  court  proof  of  conspiracy.  The 
well-known  "  Howland  will  case," '  in  New  Bedford,  some  years 
since,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  principle.  In  this  famous 
case  some  one  or  two  millions  of  dollars  was  at  stake,  and  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  expended  for  cofta 
and  counsel  fees  n  two  yea  Uj  on  the  e  we  e  b  o  j,ht 
to  bear  the  resoui  a  of  many  of  the  blest  counsel  n  New 
England,  and  the  skill  of  ll  e  m  f  n  nous  s  ent  fie  eif  e  ts 
of  the  United  State  TI  e  ma  n  ue  of  fa  t  ra  sed  wis 
whether  the  si  at  to  tl  o  on  1  pa^,  n  as  t  n  1  j  M  ss 
Howland,  or  wh  t}  e  t  w  a  f o  j,  y  The  m  nute  and  s  t 
resemblance  of  tl  e  h  t  nl  e  onl  ^n  fme  all  po  t  as 
the  grand  stwrnbling  bio  k  m  he  -a  e  In  i  wo  d  the  s  gna 
hues  agreed  to    well 

Now,  had  the  hbl  alwites  gr«dmallpat  ul  so 
the  minutest,  ha  1  the  e  been  no  li  epan  s  n  then  t«  tin  ny 
the  cry  of  "  Collusion,  Collusion !  would  have  passed  along 
the  whole  infidel  line,  from  Celsus  and  Porphyry  down  to 
Colenso  and  Eenan.  We  m^ntain,  therefore,  that  the  very 
discrepancies,  lying  as  they  do  upon  the  surface,  without  reach- 
ing the  sub]ect-matt«r,  the  kei'nel  of  scriptui-e,  —  and  being, 
moreover,  capable  of  adjustment, —  are  so  many  proofs  of  its 
authenticity  and  credibility. 

As  to  the  ■'  various  readings,"  ^  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 

'  See  American  Law  Review,  July,  1870,  pp.  025-663. 

^  Tliis  torm  (Icnotcs  differences  in  tlic  BpcUing,  choice,  anil  arr^gement 
of  words  in  flie  Greek  teM. 
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Testament,  Wordswoi'tli '  says,  "  Tliese  discrepancies  being 
sitch  as  they  are  found  to  he,  are  of  inestimable  value.  They 
show  that  there  has  been  no  collusion  among  oui'  witnesses,  and 
that  our  manuscript  copies  of  the  Gospels,  about  five  hundred 
in  number,  and  brought  to  us  from  all  parfs  of  tho  world,  have 
not  been  mutilated  or  interpolated  with  any  sinister  design; 
that  they  have  not  been  tampered  with  by  any  reli^ous  sect, 
for  the  sake  of  propagating  any  private  opinion  as  the  word  of 
Giod.  These  discrepancieiS  are,  ia  f(ict,  evidences  of  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  sacred  text.  They  show  that  the  scriptures 
which  we  now  hold  in  our  hands  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
identical  with  those  which  were  received  by  the  church  in  the 
first  century  as  written  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  That  the  "  various 
readings  "  are  thus  proofs  of  the  substantial  identity  of  our  New 
Testament  with  the  inspired  original  is  clear.  The  Greek  Tes- 
tament has  come  down  to  us,  to  all  intents  and  pui-poses,  un- 
impaired. Each  of  the  Ave  hundi-ed  manuscripts,  with  its  slight 
variations  in  the  orthograpliy,  seleclioa,  and  collocation  of  words, 
is  an  independent  witness  to  this  fact. 

The  disagreements  of  the  sacred  writers  effectually  bar  the 
charge  of  "  conspiracy  "  on  their  part 

4.  Another  object  of  the  discrepancies  was,  it  may  be  presumed, 
to  lead  us  to  value  the  spirit  beyond  l/ie  letter  of  the  scriptures,  to 
prize  the  essentials  of  Christianity  rather  than  its  form  and  acci- 
dents. Many  things  point  in  the  same  direction.  For  example, 
we  have  no  portrait  of  Jesus,  no  authentic  description  of  his  per- 
son. No  wood  of  the  "  true  cross  "  remsuns  to  our  day.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  divine  the  reason  why  no  refics  of  this  kind  are  left  to 
us.  Suppose  the  original  text  of  the  holy  volume  had  been 
miraculously  transmitted,  in  the  very  hand-writing  of  the  authors, 
and  perfect  in  every  letter  and  figure.  The  world  would  have 
gone  mad  over  it.  Idolatry  the  most  stupendous  would  have 
accumulated  around  it.  Crusades  more  bloody  and  disastrous 
than  those  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  would  have 
'  Preface  lo  Greok  Four  GoBpels,  p.  xxii. 
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been  conducted  for  its  possession.  It  would  liave  enaanguiiied 
aDd  dai-kened  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  ChriHtian  rehgion.  Men 
would  have  worshipped  the  letter  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  book.  Doubtless,  with  a  view  to  iMunteract 
this  tendency  to  idolatry  and  formalism,  the  scriptures  are  given 
to  us  in  their  present  condifion.  Our  attention  is  thei'eby 
diverted  from  the  estemal  and  formal  features  to  the  internal 
and  essential  elements  of  scripture. 

The  numerous  manuscripts  with  their  fiivial  difEerences,  the 
so-called  "imperfections"  of  our  present  text,  together  with  the 
"  self-cotitradiclions  "  of  the  sacred  books  —  all  afford  a  fresh 
application  and  illustration  of  the  inspu-ed  saying,  "  The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

5.  The  biblical  disOTepancies  were  plamly  appointed  as  a  test 
of  moral  eharacler ;  and,  probably,  to  serve  an  important 
Judieitd  purpose.  They  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  no 
insignificant  element  of  the  means  and  conditions  of  man's 
probation. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  striking  analogy  and  harmony  between 
the  external  form  and  the  interior  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  Both 
alike  present  difficulties  —  sometimes  formidable  —  to  the  in- 
quirer. Both  alike  put  his  sincerity  and  firmness  to  full  proof. 
Hence,  as  Grolius '  has  fitly  said,  the  Gospel  becomes  a  touch- 
stone to  test  the  honesty  of  men's  dispositions. 

Our  Saviour's  teachings  were  often  clothed  in  forms  which 
to  the  indifferent  or  prejudiced  hearer  must  have  seemed 
obscure,  if  not  ofEensive.  To  the  caviling  and  sceptical  Jews 
he  spoke  many  things  in  parables,  that  seeing  they  might  see 
and  not  perceive,  and  hearing  they  might  hear  and  not  under- 
stand.^ When  he  said,  "  Except  ye  cat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  yon,"  ^  he  inten- 
tionally used  such  phraseology  as  would  be  repugnant  to 
insincere  and  squeamish  hearers.     He  thus  tested  and  disclosed 
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men's  ctaracters  and  motives,  and  sifted  out  tJie  chaff  among 
his  hearers.  "  From  that  time,  many  of  his  disciples  went  back, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him."^  Tke  seeming  harshness  and 
obscurity  of  his  sayings  Eerved  to  iid  him  ot  those  followers 
who  weie  not  of  teachable  sphit,  and  thoioughly  j»  earnest, 
and  who  would  not  look  beneath  the  suitace  The  indolent 
and  superficial,  the  proud  and  fastidious,  were  discouraged  and 
repelled  by  the  rough  husk  in  which  the  doctnnal  kernel  was 
encased. 

In  an  analogons  manner,  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
Bible  afEord  "  opportunity  to  an  unfsur  mind  for  explaining 
away  and  deceitfully  hiding  &om  itself  that  evidence  which  it 
might  see."'  Our  treatment  of  the  external  no  less  than  that 
of  fhe  internal  difficulties  of  scripture  bears  an  intimate  relation 
to  our  moral  character. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  cayil  do,  in  the  wise  arrangement 
of  God,  find  opportunities  for  caviling.     The  disposition  does  not 


In  tlie  words  of  Isaac  Taj-lor:"  "The  very  conditions  of  a 
Revelation  that  has  been  consigned  to  various  records  in  the 
course  of  thirty  centuries  involve  a  liability  to  the  renewaJ  ot 
exceptive  argumentalion,  which  easily  finds  points  of  lodgment 

upon  so  large  a  surface The  very  same  extent  of  surface 

from  which  a  better  reason,  and  a  more  healthful  moral  feeling 
gather  an  irresistible  conviction  of  tiie  nearness  of  God  through- 
out it,  furnishes  to  an  astute  aad  frigid  critical  faculty,  a  thousand 
and  one  instances  over  which  to  proclaim  a  petty  triumph." 
Or,  as  Pascal  ^  has  beautifully  espressed  it,  God  "  willing  to  be 
revealed  to  those  who  seek  him  with  their  whole  heart,  and  hidden 
from  those  who  as  cordially  fly  from  him,  has  so  regulated  the 
means  of  knowing  him,  as  to  give  indications  of  himself,  wliidi 
are  plain  to  those  who  seek  him,  and  obscure  to  those  who  seek 

'  John  vi.  86.  °  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  ii.  chap.  tL 

'  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  prafiuw. 

'  Thoughts,  chap.  xiii.  Sec.  I  and  S  (Andover  edition). 
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him  not  There  is  light  enough  for  those  whose  main  wish  is  fo 
Bee  ;  and  darkness  enough  for  those  of  an  opposite  disposition." 
That  the  difficultiea  of  tjie  Bible  wore  intended,  moreover, 
to  serve  a  penal  end  seems  by  no  means  improbable.  Tliose 
persons  who  cherish  a  cavilling  spirit,  who  are  bent  upon  mis- 
apprehending the  truth,  and  ur^ng  captious  and  Mvolons  objec- 
tions, find  in  the  inspired  volume,  difficulties  aod  disagreements 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  designed  as  stumbling-stones 
for  those  which  "  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient : 
whereunto  also  they  were  appointed," '  Upon  the  vcilful  votaries 
of  error  God  sends  '"  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a 
lie,"  °  that  they  might  work  out  their  own  condemnation  and 

"  If  we  disparage  scripture,  and  treat  it '  as  any  other  book,' 
then  Almightj  God,  who  is  the  author  of  sci'tpture,  will  punish  us 
by  our  own  devices.  He  will '  choose  our  delusions ' ;  he  will 
s  by  our  wickedness,'  and  '  reprove  us  by  our  back- 
,'  and  'give  us  the  reward  of  our  own  hands.'  Our 
presumption  and  our  irreverence  will  be  the  instruments  of 
our  punishment."  ^  In  the  divine  government  of  this  world,  sin 
Dot  infrequently  carries  its  reward  in  its  own  bosom. 

When  the  difiiculties  of  scripture  are  approached  with  a 
docile  and  reverent  mind,  they  may  tend  to  our  establishment 
in  the  faith  ;  bat,  when  tiey  are  dealt  with  in  a  querulous  and 
disingenuous  manner,  they  may  become  judicial  agencies  in 
linking  to  caviling  scepticism  its  appropriate  penalty  —  even 
to  the  loss  of  the  soul. 

'l.Pet.ii.8.  =2T!ies3.  ii.ll. 

'  Beplies  to  Esaaya  and  Reviews,  p.  485  (English  edition). 
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CHAPTER   III. 

EESULTS  OF  THE  DISCatEPANCIES. 

What  is  (lie  effect  of  the  discrepances,  in  relation  to  Hie 
integrity  of  the  text,  and  to  the  moral  infloence  of  the  Bible? 

1.  They  neitter  unsettle  the  text,  nor  essentially  impair  its 
integrity.  They  fail  to  vitiate  it,  in  any  appreciable  degree. 
The  conclusion  reached  by  eminent  scholars  and  critics,  after 
protracted  and  thorough  investigation,  is,  that  the  sacred  text 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  virtually  imaltei'ed. 

Says  Isaac  Taylor,'  "  The  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures  has,  for  no 
Other  reason  than  a  thought  of  the  consequences  that  are  in- 
volved in  an  admission  of  their  truth,  been  treated  with  an 
imwarrantable  disregard  of  lo^cal  equity,  and  even  of  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  The  poems  of  Anacreon,  tlie  trage- 
dies of  Sophocles,  the  plays  of  Terence,  the  epistles  of  Pliny,  are 
adjudged  to  he  safe  from  the  imputation  of  spniiousness,  or  of 
material  corruption ;  and  yet  evidence  ten  times  greater  as  to 
its  quantity,  variety,  and  force,  supports  the  genuineness  of  the 
poems  of  Isaiah,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul." 

Bishop  Butler :  ^  "  There  may  be  mistakes  of  transcribers  ; 
there  may  be  other  real  or  seeming  mistakes,  not  easy  to  be 
particularly  accounted  for ;  hut  there  are  certainly  no  more 
things  of  this  kind  in  the  scripture,  than  what  were  to  have  been 
expected  in  books  of  such  antiquity ;  and  notliing  in  any  wise 
sufficient  to  discredit  the  general  narrative." 

That  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  transmitted  to 
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US  EubstantJally  intact,  is  a  conceded  point  In  all  but  a  few 
aniinportant  cases,  the  genuine  readmg  is  settled  beyond  dispute. 
The  candid  and  scholarly  Bleek'-  asserts  that  "the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  have  been  preserved  unaltered  generally  ;  and  this 
in  a  meaaiire  of  wluch  we  find  no  second  example  in  other 
wovks  which  have  been  multiplied  and  circulated  by  numerous 
majiuscripts." 

Keil :  *  "  The  Old  Testament,  like  all  the  other  books  of 
antiqaity,  has  heea  propagated  by  transcription.  And  thus  it 
has  happened,  eyon  in  spite  of  the  great  care  with  which  the 
Jews,  who  were  filled  with  unbounded  reverence  for  the  holy 
sa-iptures,  watched  over  their  preservation  and  transmission 
witliout  iniory,  that  they  cotdd  not  escape  the  common  lot  of 
all  andent  books.  In  the  course  of  repeated  copying  many 
siaa]l  errors  crept  into  the  text,  and  various  readings  came  into 
existence,  which  lie  before  us  in  the  text  as  it  is  attested  in  the 
recoi-ds  belon^ng  to  tlie  various  centuries.  . . .  The  copyists 
have  committed  these  errors  by  seeing  or  hearing  wrongly,  by 
faithlessness  of  memory,  and  by  otJier  misnnderstandings ;  yet 
not  arbitrarily  or  intentionidly.  And  by  none  of  them  have 
the  essential  contents  of  scripture  been  endangered." 

Even  De  Wette,'  comparing  the  Egyptians,  Cbaldeans,  and 
Phoenicians  with  the  Hebrews,  observes  "From  the  former, 
either  all  the  monuments  of  their  literature  have  perished  to 
the  last  fragment,  or  only  single  melancholy  ruins  survive, 
which  in  nothing  diminish  tbe  loss  of  the  lest  while,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  latter  tlieve  is  still  extant  a  whole  library  of 
autbors,  so  valuable  and  ancient  that  the  wntmgs  of  the  Greeks 
are  in  comparison  extremely  young.  Tins  is  a  very  signif- 
icant concession  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  modem  rationalism, 

Gesenins  *  says,  "  To  state  here  in  few  words  my  creed,  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  a  critical  respect     It  can- 

>  Inlrod.  to  OM  Test,  ii.  305.  '  Introfl.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  234,  295. 

'  Infrad.  to  Old  Tost.,  i.  as  {Pacier'a  edition). 
*  Biblical  Repository,  iii.  41. 
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not  be  denied,  that  iJirongh  tlie  anxious  care  of  tlie  Jewish 
critics,  the  text  has  been  in  general  very  well  preservecl. 

"  111  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,"  says  Prof.  Stuart,' "  that  have 
been  examined,  some  eight  hundred  thousand  various  readings 
actually  occur,  aa  to  the  Hebrew  consonants.  How  many  as 
to  the  vowel-points  and  accents,  no  man  knows.  And  the  like 
to  this  is  true  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  equally  true,  tliat  all  these  taken  together  do  not  change 
or  materially  affect  any  important  point  of  doctrine,  precept,  or 
even  history.  A  gj'eat  proportion,  indeed  the  mass,  of  varia- 
tions in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  when  minutely  scanned,  amount 
to  nothing  more  flian  the  difference  in  spelling  a  multitude  of 
English  words.  What  matters  it  as  to  the  meaning,  whether 
one  writes  honour  or  honor,  whether  he  writes  centre  or  center  f  " 
Such  seholars  as  Bustorf,  Bleek,  Havernick,  Keil,  and  others, 
affirm  that  the  Jews  took  such  extraordinary  care  in  copying 
tSieir  sacred  books,  "  that  it  was  a  practice  to  count  not  only  the 
number  of  verses,  but  also  that  of  the  words,  and  even  of  the 
letters  of  the  various  books,  in  order  to  ascert^un  the  middle 
verse,  the  middle  word,  and  the  middle  letter  of  each  book."  ^ 

Keil^  remarlis  tlmt  the  Masora,  a  rabbinic  critical  work 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  contains  an  "  enumeration  of  the 
verses,  words,  and  letters  of  each  book ;  information  as  to  the 
middle  word  and  middle  letter  of  each  book  ;  enumeration  of 
verses  which  contain  the  whole  consonants  of  the  alphabet,  or 
only  80  many  of  them ;  and  sdso  of  words  which  occur  so  many 
times  in  the  Bible  with  this  or  that  meaning,  and  of  words 
written  '  plene,'  or  '  defective.' " 

Parker,*  in  De  Wette,  gives,  from  Bishop  "Walton,  a  list  of 
the  number  of  times  which  each  Hebrew  letter  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  same  Ist  may  be  found  ia  Menasseh  ben 
Israel's  Cktnciliator." 

'  Ilistoi'y  of  Old  Tost.  Canon,  p.  103.    RevisEd  oa.  p.  178. 

»  Blceli'a  Introduclion  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  451,  453. 

»  InUod.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  BIB. 

*  Inlioductlon  to  Old  Test.,  i.  85t.  '  Tol.  I.  p.  250, 
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Bishop  Herbert  Marsh' has  the  following  very  just  infer- 
etice :  "  When  we  consider  the  rules  which  were  observed  hy 
the  Jews  in  traasci-ifaing  the  sacred  writings,  rules  which  were 
carriecl  to  an  accuracy  that  bordered  on  superstition,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  no  work  of  antiqiiity  has  descended  to 
the  present  ago  so  free  from  alteration,  as  the  Hebrew  Bible." 

The  erudite  translator  ^  of  Chitram  says,  "  There  are  cot 
wanting  proofs  of  tlie  most  scrupulous  care  of  the  Hebrew  text 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews."  "  No  evidence  has  been  adduced  of 
their  wilful  alteration  of  any  pai-t  of  the  Hebrew  text"  It 
was  hy  such  scrupulous  and  minute  care  as  this,  that  the  Jews 
preserved  their  sacred  books  from  any  important  variation  or 

Moreover,  notwithstanding  its  minute  discrepancies  and  "vj^ri- 
0U3  readings,"  the  text  of  fJie  New  Testament  is  better  estab- 
lished than  that  of  any  other  andeat  book.  No  one  of  the 
so-called  "  classics,"  not  Homer  nor  Herodotus,  corapares  favor- 
ably, in  this  respect,  with  the  New  Testament.  Says  Prof. 
Stowe,'  "  Of  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  of  all  kinds  have  been 
examined  already  by  ciitics,  and  of  these  at  least  fifty  are  more 
than  one  thousand  years  old,  and  some  are  known  to  be  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  years  old ;  while  the  oldest  of  the  Greelc 
classics  scarcely  reach  the  antiquity  of  nine  hundred  years,  and 
of  these  the  number  is  very  small  indeed,  compared  with  those 
of  the  Greek  Testament" 

Among  the  Greek  classical  writers,  Herodotus  and  Plato  are 
of  the  first  importance.  The  eai-lieat  manuscripts  of  Herodotus 
extant  are,  one  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris,  "  executed  in 
t!ie  twelfth  century";  one  in  the  Florentine  library,  which 
Montfaucon  assigns  to  the  tenth  century,  and  one  in  (he  library 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Camhridge,  England,  wliich  may  possibly 

'  I.eclur03  on  Criticism  anl  Imcrprotation,  p.  5T. 

'  John  Allen,  in  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  6,  7  (Second  edition). 

'  Origiii  and  History  of  Books  of  Bible,  p,  GO. 
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have  been  ■written  in  the  ninth  century.^  One  of  t!ie  earliest 
manuscripts  of  Plato  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
was  executed  not  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  the 
Alexandrian,  written  about  a.d.  350 ;  the  Vatican,  written  about 
A.D.  325 ;  the  Sinaitic,  of  date  equally  early ;  the  Ephraim 
manuscript, "  probably  somewhat  later  than  the  Alexandrian, 
but  of  great  a-itical  value";  and  the  Beza  manuscript,  dating 
about  A.D.  490.'  Other  scholars  substantially  concur  in  these 
dates,  though  Alford^and  Scrivener  *  assign  the  Alexandi-ian 
manuscript  to  the  fifth  century;  that  is,  a.d.  400-500. 

Hei-e,  then,  wo  find  jive  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Nev) 
Testament,  the  youngest  of  which  is  about  fourteen  hundred 
years  old  ;  and  ail  if  which  may  have  been  prepared  by  persons 
who  had  studied  the  original  manuscripts  written  by  the  apos- 
tles themselves. 

So  far,  thei'efore,  as  an  authenticated  and  settled  text  is 
conceraed,  tlie  classics  are  very  far  behind  the  New  Testament." 
"  There  is  not,"  says  Tregelles,*  "  such  a  mass  of  transmissional 
evidence  in  favor  of  any  classical  work.  The  existing  manu- 
scripts of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  modern  enough  when 
compared  with  some  of  those  of  the  New  Testament." 

'Taylor's  History  of  TransmiSBion  of  Ancieat  Books,  pp. 218-218;  com- 
pare Stowe,  p.  59. 

'  Stowe,  pp.  05-77.  Seo,  nho,  Alfoi-a,  Proleaomena  to  Gveek  Four  Gos- 
pels, pp.  107-tl6i  and  Scrivener,  Criticism  of  New  Test.,  pp.  76-103. 

'  Pmlegomona  to  Four  Gospels,  p.  107, 

'  Criticiam  of  New  Teat.,  p.  82. 

'  Dr.  Bentley,  in  liia  annihilating  reply  fo  Collins,  speaXing  of  the  man- 
uBciipt  copies  of  Terence,  the  oldest  and  best  of  which,  now  in  the  Vaticnn 
iihrary,  has  "  hnndveds  of  errors,"  obaevvee,  "  I  myself  have  collated  sev- 
eral, and  do  affirm  Ihnt  I  have  seen  twenty  thousand  varions  lections  in'ihat 
litileauthor,notnear  so  big  as  the  New  Testament;  and  am  morally  sure, 
that  if  half  the  number  of  manuscripts  were  collated  for  Terence  wiih  that 
niceness  and  minuteness  which  has  been  nsed  in  iwico  as  many  for  the 
New  Testament,  the  nnmbor  of  the  variations  would  amount  to  abovo 
fifty  thousand."  And  yet  Tei-cnce  Is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the 
classic  MTlters.  ~  Remarks  Upon  a  l^o  Discourse,  «o.  Ph«  1.  Seo.  33. 

'  Sev  l^tament  Historic  Evidence,  p.  71, 
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In  the  fitting  words  ot  Scrivener/  "  As  the  New  Testament 
far  surpasses  all  other  remains  of  antiquity  in  value  and  inter- 
est, so  are  tlie  copies  of  it  yet  existing  in  manuscript,  and 
dating  from  the  foui-th  century  of  our  era  downwards,  far 
more  numerOTis  than  those  of  the  most  celehrated  writers  of 
Greece  or  Eomo.  Such  as  have  heen  already  discovered  and 
set  down. in  catalogues  are  hardly  fewer  than  two  thousand; 
and  many  more  must  still  linger  unknown  in  the  monastic 
libraries  of  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  manuscripts  6f  the 
most  illustrious  classic  poets  and  philosophers  are  far  rarer  and 
comparatively  modern.  We  have  no  complete  copy  of  Homer 
himself  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  though  some  considera- 
ble fragments  have  been  recently  brought  to  light  which  may 
plausibly  be  assigned  to  the  fifth  century ;  while  more  than  one 
wort  of  high  and  deserved  repute  has  been  preserved  to  our 
times  only  in  a  single  copy.  Now  the  experience  we  gain,  from 
a  critical  examination  of  the  few  classical  manHseripts  that 
survive,  should  make  us  thankful  for  tlie  quality  and  abundance 
of  those  of  the  New  Testament  These  last  present  us  with  a 
vast  and  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  materialsfor  tracing  the 
history,  and  upholding  (at  least  within  certain  limits)  the  purity 
of  the  saci'ed  test ;  every  copy,  if  used  diligently  and  with  judg- 
ment, will  contribute  somewhat  to  these  ends.  So  far  is  the 
copiousness  of  our  stores  from  causing  doubt  or  perplexity  to 
the  genuine  student  of  holy  scripture,  that  it  leads  him  to  rec- 
ognize the  more  fully  its  general  integrity  in  the  midst  of 
partial  variation." 

With  equal  fehcity  and  truthfulness,  Isaac  Taylor,^  on  the 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  scriptures,  observes :  "  And  as 
the  facts  on  which  this  proof  depends  are  precisely  of  the  same 
kind  in  profane,  as  in  sacred  literature,  and  as  the  same  princi- 
ples of  evidence  are  applicable  to  all  questions  relating  to  the 
genuineness  of  ancient  books,  it  is  liighly  desirable  that  the  proof 
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of  the  gemiirienesa  of  the  sacred  wi-ilings  shoulil  be  viewed,  m 
its  place,  as  foi-ming  a  part  only  of  a  gfjneral  aiguraent,  winch 
beai-3  equally  upon  the  enthe  literary  remains  of  antiquity. 
For  it  is  only  when  so  viewed,  that  the  comparative  strength 
and  completeness  of  the  proof  whit-h  belongs  to  this  particular 
case,  caD  he  duly  estimated.  When  exhibited  in  this  light,  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  the  integrity  of  the  recofi^s  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  substantiated  by  evidence  in  a  tenfold  proportion  more 
various,  copious,  and  conclusive^  than  that  which  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  any  other  ancient  writings.  If,  therefore,  tiie 
question  had  no  other  impoi'tance  belonging  to  it  than  what 
may  attach  to  a  purely  litei'ary  inquiiy,  or  if  only  the  stiict 
justice  of  the  case  were  regarded,  the  authenticity  of  the  Jewish 
'  and  Christian  scriptures  could  never  come  to  be  controverted, 
till  the  entire  body  of  classical  litei'ature  had  been  proved  to  be 
spurious."     .---' 

Nor  does  the  Bible  suffer  by  comparison  with  books  of  later 
date.  For  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  which  has  been  in  existence 
less  than  two  himdred  and  fifty  years,  is  "  far  more  uncertiun 
and  corrupt  than  that  of  the  New  Testament,  now  over  eighteen 
centuries  old,  during  nearly  fifteen  of  which  it  existed  only  in 
manuscript.  The  industry  of  collators  and  commentators  in- 
deed has  collected  a  formidable  array  of  '  various  readings '  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  scriptures  but  the  number  of  those 
whidi  have  any  good  claini  to  be  lece  ved  ind  which  also  sen 
onsly  afiect  the  sense  is  so  sm^ll  that  they  may  almost  he 
counted  upon  the  tngers  1\  ith  perh'ips  \  dozen  oi  twenty 
excej  t  ons  the  text  ot  e\  erj  ^  eise  in  the  New  Tc  tamei  t  may 
1  e  said  to  be  so  far  settied  by  the  general  lonsent  of  scholais 
that  any  dispute  as  to  its  meaning  must  leHte  rathei  to  the  m 
terpietation  of  the  words  tlnn  to  iny  doubts  lespecting  the 
words  themselves  But  m  cxeiy  one  of  Shakpspeoies  thiily 
seven  plays    theie  are   prclallj   ■»  hunlrPd   leadings  stiU  m 

>  The  itaUcs  are  oar  own. 
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dispute,  a  large  propoi-tjon  of  which  materially  affect  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur."' 

The  prohabiiity  tiat  trivial  variations  would  be  found  in 
considerable"  numbers  win  be  seen  when  we  reflect  that,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Norton's*  estimate,  there  were,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  as  many  as  sixty  thovsand  manuscript  copies 
of  the  Gospels  in  existence.  That  these  variations  are  of  slight 
importance  we  have  already  seen ;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  "  fifty 
thousand  various  readings"'  of  which  we  are  often  told,  he 
must  be  very  ignorant  or  very  mendacious  who  represents  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  as  in  a  dubious  and  unsettled  state. 
Its  antiquity  and  all  other  circumstances  being  taken  into  the 
account,  there  is  no  other  book  which  compares  with  it  in 
possessing  a  settled  and  authenticated  test. 

The  famous  Bentley,*  one  of  the  ablest  ci-itics  England  has 
ever  seen,  observes :  "  The  real  text  of  the  sacred  writers  does 
not  now  (since  the  originals  have  been  so  long  lost)  lie  in  any 
single  manuscript  or  edition,  but  is  dispersed  in  thorn  all.  'Tis 
competently  exact  indeed,  even  in  the  worst  manuscript  now 
extant ;  nor  is  one  artide  of  faith  or  moral  precept  either  per- 
verted or  lost  in  them,  choose  as  awkardly  as  you  can,  choose 
the  worst  by  design,  out  of  the  whole  lump  of  readings."  Again 
he  adds,  "  Make  your  thirty  thousand  (variations)  as  many 
more,  if  nuinhers  of  copies  can  ever  reach  that  sum ;  aU  the 
better  to  a  knowing  and  serious  reader,  who  is  thereby  more 
richly  furnished  to  select  what  he  sees  genuine.  But  even  put 
them  into  the  haods  of  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and  yet  with  the 
most  sinistrous  and  absurd  choice,  he  shall  not  extinguish  the 
light  of  any  one  chapter,  nor  disguise  Christianity  hut  tliat 
every  feature  of  it  will  he  the  same." 

'  North  American  Review,  quoted  inStowe's  Origin  and  ilistOYj  of  Books 
of  Biblo,  p.  82. 
'  GenumenoBS  of  tho  Gospels,  i.  50-53. 

'  Sec  as  to  tlio  probable  number,  Scrivener's  Crilidsm  of  New  Test.,  p.  S 
,*KomiiikB  upon  a  late  DiscdursG  of  Free  Thinking,  Putl*  See.  S2^ 
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Wlion  men  seek  to  impugn  the  credibility  of  the  Bible,  by 
alleging  "  cliscrepancies  "  and  "  various  readings,"  we  may  safely 
answer,  with.  Prof.  Stuart,'  that  they  are  so  easily  accounted 
for,  and  of  so  little  importance,  that  "  fhey  make  nothicg  of 
serious  import  against  the  chums  whidi  the  matter,  the  manner, 
and  the  character  of  the  scriptures  prefer  as  the  stable  ground 
of  our  belief  and  confidence  and  obedience." 

Very  pertinently  says  Dr.  Hodge,^  "  These  apparent  discrep- 
ancies, although  numerous,  are  for  the  most  part  trivia! ;  relat- 
ing in  most  cases  to  numbers  or  dates.  Tlie  great  majority  of 
them  are  only  apparent,  and  yield  to  careful  examination. 
Many  of  them  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  errors  of  transcribers. 
The  marvel  and  the  miracle  is,  that  tJiere  are  so  few  of  any 
real  importance.  Consideiing  that  the  different  books  of  the 
Bible  were  written  not  only  by  different  authors,  but  by  men 
of  all  degrees  of  culture,  living  in  the  course  of  fifteen  hundi-ed 
or  two  thooaand  years,  it  is  altogether  imaccountahle  that  they 
should  agree  perfectly,  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  the 
writers  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     lo  tliis 

respect,  as  in  all  others,  tlie  Bible  stands  alone The  errors 

ia  matters  of  fa.qt  which  sceptics  search  out  hear  no  proportion 
fo  the  whole.  ^  No  sane  man  would  deny  that  the  Parthenon 
was  built  of  marble,  even  if  here  and  there  a  speck  of  sandstone 
should  be  detected  in  its  structure.''^) 

"  The  subject  of  various  readings,"  observes  President  Hop- 
kins,^ "was  at  one  time  so  presented  as  to  alarm  and  disquiet 
those  not  acijnwnted  with  the  facts.  When  a  person  hears  it 
stated  that,  in  the  collation  of  the  manuscripts  for  Griesbach's 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  aa  many  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoiisand  various  readings  were  discovered,  he  is  ready  fo 
suppose  that  everytliing  must  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  A 
statement  of  the  facts  relieves  every  difficulty.     The  truth  ia, 

'  History  of  OM  Test.  Canon,  p.  104.    Eeviscfl  eflitJoii,  p.  ISO. 

*  Theology,  J.  169, 170. 

■  EvtdoncBS  of  Christianity,  p,  289. 
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tliat  not  one  in  a  thousand  makes  any  perceptible,  or  at  least 
important,  variation  in  the  meaning ;  that  thoy  consist  almost 
entirely  of  the  small  and  obvious  mistakes  of  traoiscribers,  such 
as  Uie  omission  or  transposition  of  letters,  errors  in  grammar, 
in  the  use  of  one  word  for  another  of  a  similar  meaning,  and 
in  chang^g  the  position  of  words  in  a  seatence.  But  by  all 
the  omissions,  and  all  the  additions,  contained  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts, no  fact,  no  doctrine,  no  duty  prescribed,  in  our  author- 
ized version,  is  rendered  either  ohscure  or  doubtful." 

2.  Moreover,  as  the  text  of  scripture  is  not  vitiated,  so  its 
moral  infiuence  and  efficacy  is  not  essentially  impaired  by  all 
the  "  contradictions  "  which  Ijns-ejed  infidelity  has  discovered, 
or  afEected  to  discover,  ia  it.  In  respect  to  ftem.  Prof,  Bush ' 
strikingly  and  felicitously  remarks,  "  Their  apparent  contrariety 
shows  at  least  with  what  confidence  the  book  of  God  appeals 
to  our  reason  on  the  ground  of  the  general  evidence  of  its  ori- 
gin, ezhibiting,  as  it  does,  such  examples  of  literal  self-conflict 
in  particulai-  passages.  A  work  of  imposture  could  not  afford 
to  be  thus  seemingly  indifferent  to  appearances." 

We  thus  see  how  the  mighty  moral  prestige  of  the  Bible 
resolves  these  apparent  objections  iuto  strong  presumptions  in 
its  favor.  The  truth  of  our  proposition  becomes  obvious  when 
we  carefully  consider  the  influence  of  the  Bible,  both  upon  in- 
dividuals and  upon  society  in  general, — its  effect  upon  mankind. 

We  cannot  specify  here,  what  every  community  furnishes, 
insti(nces  of  men  once  dishonest,  turbulent,  profane,  sensual,  or 
drunken,  who,  nnder  the  influence  of  the  Bible,  have  thoroughly 
refonaed  their  conduct  and  life,  and  become  as  remarkable  for 
meekness,  benevolence,  purity,  and  self-control  as  they  had 
previously  been  notorious  for  the  opposite  traits. 

Among  those  who  have  recognized  the  influence  of  the  Bible, 

aad  bowed  reverently  to  its  authority,  we  find  many  of  the 

"  foremost  men  "  of  the  race  —  the  aeuteat  and  most  powerful 

intellects,  the  most  distinguished  poets,  statesmen,  and  scholara 

>  Notes  on  E;iodus,  Vol.  i.  p.  2S5; 
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whom  the  world  has  e-ver  seea.  It  would  be  siiperfluoua  to 
came  Milton  and  Dante ;  Bacon,  Ne^vton,  and  Lcibuitz ;  Eoyle, 
Locke,  aiid  Butler ;  Hale  and  Grotiiis ;  Pascal  and  Faraday ; 
Washington  and  Wilberforce. 

Had  the  Bible  been,  as  some  assert,  full  of  iiTecondlable 
discrepancies  and  insoluble  diificullJeE,  it  could  scarcely  have 
commanded  the  homage  of  such  minds  and  heai-ts  as  these. 
For,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  these  men  were  as  acute 
ia  dei«eling  imposture,  and  aa  competent  to  diseriieinato  between, 
ti-uth  and  falsehood  aa  are,  in  our  own  time,  the  Bishop  of 
Katal  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

In  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Bible  to  leaven  and  renovate 
society,  we  need  only  point  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  the 
naisfiion  fields  and  schools  of  India  and  Turkey ;  we  need  but 
allude  to  ihe  marked  difference  between  nations  which  have 
received  the  Bible  and  those  which  have  rejected  it,  —  between 
Prussia  and  France,  between  England  and  Spain.  On  a  candid 
sui-vey  of  the  field,  we  see  die  correctness  of  Chancellor  Kent's 
saying :  "  The  genei-al  diffusion  of  the  Bible  is  the  most  effectual 
way  to  civilize  and  humanize  mankind ;  to  purify  and  exalt  ihe 
general  system  of  public  morals ;  to  give  efhcacy  to  the  just 
precepts  of  international  and  municipal  law ;  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  prudence,  temperance,  justice,  and  fortitude ;  and 
to  improve  all  the  relations  of  social  and  domestic  life." 

It  was  well  affirmed  by  John  Locke,  "  That  the  holy  scrip- 
tures are  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  God  bestows  upon 
the  sons  of  men,  is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  who  know 
aBythiag  of  the  value  and  worth  of  them." 

We,  therefore,  deem  the  position  an  impregnable  one,  that 
all  the  discrepancies  and  objections  which  ilie  teeming  brain 
and  malignant  heart  of  infidelity  have  been  able  to  conjure  up 
and  rake  together,  do  not  ia  any  essential  degree  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  inspired  volume,  nor  diminish  its  wondcrfiil 
and  beneficent  moral  power. 

Kor  does  iofideli^  fufniBh  any  subslJtute  for  the  Bible>     It 
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points  us  all  in  vain  to  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  and  the  Vedas,  to 
the  cold  and  arrogant  teachings  of  positivism,  to  the  barren 
negations  and  ever-discordant  uttei-ances  of  rationalism.  Never 
book  spake  lilco  the  Bible.  No  other  comes  home  to  the  heart 
and  conscience,  with  light  and  power  and  healing  as  does  this. 
It  teaches  man  how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 

A  celebrated  infidel  is  said  to  have  exdaimed  in  fits  last 
moments,  "  lam  about  to  take  a.  leap  in  the  dark"  Cast  the 
Bible  aside,  and  every  man  at  death  takes  a  "  leap  in  the  dark." 

In  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer,*  "  Weary  hainaa  nature 
lays  its  head  on  this  bosom,  or  it  has  nowhere  to  lay  its  head. 
Ti'emblers  on  the  verge  of  the  dark  and  tei-rible  valley  whidi 
parts  the  land  of  the  living  from  the  untried  hereafter,  take 
tliis  hand  of  human  tenderness,  yet  godlike  strength,  or  they 
totter  into  the  gloom  without  prop  or  stay.  Tliey  wlio  look 
their  last  on  the  beloved  dead  listen  to  this  voice  of  soothing 
and  peace,  else  death  is  no  uplifting  of  evei'lasting  doors,  and  no 
enfolding  in  everlasting  arms,  but  an  enemy  as  appdling  to 
the  reason  as  to  die  senses,  the  usher  to  a  charnel-house  where 
highest  faculties  and  noblest  feelings  lie  a-ushed  with  the  ani- 
mal wi-eck;  an  infinite  tragedy,  maddening,  soul-sickening — a 
'blackness  of  dai-kness  forever.'" 

"Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto- my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my 

We  cannot  hut  agree  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  that 
"  there  is  no  book  like  the  Bible  for  excellent  learning,  wisdom, 
and  use  " ;  we  must,  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  accoiuit  the  scrip- 
tures of  God  to  be  the  most  sublime  philosophy,"  and  to  exhibit 
"  more  sure  marks  of  authenticity  than  any  profane  history 
wliatsoever." 

In  considering  the  solutions  hereafter  proposed,  the  legiti- 
mate force  of  a  hypothesis   should  be  kept  in   mind.     If  a 

»  Essays  and  BeviewG,  pp.  MQ,  SlI  (2d  edi^an.). 
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certain  hypothesis  meets  the  exigencies  of  &  ^Tcn  case,  theo, 
unless  it  can  he  proven  false  or  absurd,  its  logical  value  is  to  set 
aside  any  and  all  ohjectious,  and  to  secure  a  sti'ong  presumption 
in  its  own  favor.'  For  instance,  it  is  said :  "  Here  is  a  case  in 
which  the  Bible  contradicts  itself."  We  reply :  "  Here  is  a 
hypothesis  which  sei-ves  to  explain  and  reconcile  the  disagree- 
ment." Saw,  unless  our  hypotliesis  can  be  proven  vmtrue  or 
irrational,  it  stands,  and  the  ohjection  is  effectually  met.  In 
such  cases,  the  burden  of  proof  devolves  upon  the  objector. 

Tlie  solutions  proposed  in  the  following  pages  are  hypothetical ; 
diough,  in  the  Haajority  of  cases,  the  probabiBty  amounts  to 
almost  absolute  certainty.  In  offering  theee  solutions,  we 
neither  assert  nor  undertake  to  prove  that  they  are  the  only, 
or  even  the  actual  solutions ;  we  merely  affirm  that  they  are 
reasonable  explanations  of  eacli  case  respeclively,  and,  for 
aught  that  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  they  may  be  the  real 
ones.  Therefore,  according  to  the  principles  of  logic  and 
common  sense,  they  countervail  and  neutralize  the  discrepancies 
whidi  ai-e  adduced,  and  leave  the  unity  and  integrity  and  divine 
authority  of  the  sacred  volume  unimpaired. 

The  Discrepancies  of  Sci-ipture  may,  perhaps,  he  most  suit- 
ably arranged  under  three  heads:'  the  Doctrinal,  including 

•  Prof  H    rj  E  "            "TI     oyoclor  ia  alwaj-s  apt  to  taka  it 

(IT  ret       iougli  it  may  bo  ensy  to  suppose 

OS                  S3  aae                  ffi     nt  Ibc  tlio  pnvpose)  wliich  would 

et  0       is  p«      raeness  (we  can  call  it  by  no  ottier 

m                        es  p           al           .  It  may  bo  objectocl,  poihops, 

(jra  me  nnmcniioned  fact  —  which,  if 

adm    c(l  in  fact,  a  emreniler  of  tlie  arjni- 

m          B  an  utter  i^orance  of  wli^  the 

mm  cl  on  tlie  nil^^d  absolute  t^ontra- 

m  qui         tScient  to  eliow  any  (not  the  real, 

hyp  dp       b      mecliuin  of  rocODciling  them;  and 

oeci  cs               od ;  and  this  would  be  felt  by  the 

h     es      g  7  of  any  SQch  instances  in  poial 

W                   h  ."  —  Renson  and  Faith,  pp.  401- 

on,  seo  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermenen- 
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questions  o£  theology ;  the  EthJcaJ,  pertaming  to  human  duties 
and  morals ;  the  Historical,  relating  to  persona,  places,  numbei-s, 
and  time ;  with  some  miscellaneous  cases. 

Of  such  a  vast  and  incongruous  mass  of  materials  as  has 
accumulated  clui-ing  the  investigation,  it  has  seemed  well  nigh 
impossible  to  make  a  rigorously  exact  and  clearly-clefined 
classification.  Obviously,  many  of  the  following  eases  might, 
from  their  complex  or  feebly  mai'kcd  character,  fall  equally 
well  in  some  othei',  or  in  more  than  one,  of  the  divisions.  In 
such,  cases,  that  arrangement  has  been  adopted  which  seemed 
most  natural  and  obvious.  The  most  prominent  or  important 
element  in  a  difficult  passage  has  determined  the  dasa  to  which 
that  passage  should  be  referred. 

If  anything  has  been  lost  in  scientific  precision  and  nicety, 
it  is  believed  tbat  much  has  been  gained  in  simplicity,  con- 
venience, and  practical  utility,  by  abandoning  the  attempt  at  a 
complex,  logical  classificalion,  and  grouping  the  discrepancies 
under  a  few  characteristic  heads. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

DOCTEINAL  DISGEEPAMCIES. 

I,    GOD. —  Omnipotence. 

1  aU  things.  Can,  not  do  s< 


But  Jmus  bebeld  Uem,  and  said  unto  I 

-fliem,  WitbmentniBlslmpossiblo,  hut  1 
with  (jod  aa  things  are  poasihlo.    Mntt. 

Iix.se.  1.= 

Omnipotence  does  not  imply  the  power  to  do  every  conceiv- 
able tiling,  but  the  ability  to  do  everything  which  is  the  proper 
object  of  power.  For  example,  an  omnipotent  being  couid  not  - 
cause  a  thing  to  be  existent  and  non-esistent  at  the  same  instant. 
The  very  idea  is  seif-contradictoiy  and  absurd.  When  it  is 
eaid  that  God  can  do  "  all  things,"  the  phrase  applies  to  those 
things  only  which  mvolve  no  inconsisteucy  or  absurdity. 

According  to  Volt^re,  the  quotation  from  Judges  asserts 
that  the  Lord  "  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley," 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  pronoun  "he"  refers  to  the 
nearest  antecedent  "  Judah."  Doubtless,  the  reason  why  Judah 
was  not  helped,  at  that  time,  to  diive  out  the  dwellers  in  the 
valley,  was  that  too  great  success  might  have  proved,  as  it  often 
does,  detrimental,  God  gave  to  Judah  tiat  degree  of  prosperity 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  best  for  him. 

The  fourth  text  refers  not  to  physical  hut  to  moral  impossi- 
bility, —  such  as  is  intended  when  we  say,  "  it  was  impossible 
for  "Washington  to  betray  his  country."     Our  meaning  of  course 
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that  it  was  incompatible  with  "Washington'a  character  and 
inciples,  to  be  a  traitor.     la  an  analogous  yet  higher  sense, 
for  God  to  utter  falsehood. 
td  rests.  Is  never  ineary. 

igGod,  thfiLoED,  tha 
ndaof  the  eartli,  Milt- 

"  Rested  and  was  refreshed  "  is  merely  a  rivid  Onental  way 
of  saying  that  he  ceased  from  the  work  of  creatioD,  and  took 
delight  in  surveying  that  work. 

Dr.  ,T.  P.  Thompson ; '  "To  ' rest '  here  does  not  mean  to 
seek  repose  from  fatigue,  hut  to  suspend  activity  in  a  particular 
mode  of  operation,  to  cease  from  doing  thus  and  so."  Maimon- 
ides  says  that  the  word  used  in  the  pai-allel  text,  Ex,  sx.  11, 
properly  means  "  ceased."  With  this  explanation  the  Septua- 
^t  agrees. 

Murphy:'  "'Refreshed'  includes,  at  all  events,  the  pure 
delight  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  a  design  accomplished, 
and  from  the  contemplation  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
TTork." 

Omniscience, 
Ood  krunns  all  things.  Tries  toftad  oat  some  things. 

Thon  knoirest  my  downsitting  aa&  Now  I  know  that  ttiuu  i^reat  God, 
mine  nprlBing,  thou  onderstandeat  my  neeing  thoii  hast  not  ivithheld  thy  son, 
thought  nfhr  off.  Thou  oompassest  my  thfne  oniy  awi  from  mo.  <ien.xsli.l2. 
pnth  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  ao  The  Loud  tJiy  (jod  Ipd  thee  tlieEe 
qualnted  viUh  all  my  ways.  Ji'oi-  there  foity  years  in  tho  wtlderneaa,  to  hom- 
u  not  aiTord  in  roy  tongae.  iut,  la,  U  ble  Ihee,  and  to  prove  thee,  ta  know 
1.0HQ,  thou  knoweslil  altogeMiar,  Ps.  what  was  In  thy  heart,  whether  thon 
onxitlx.  2-4.  wouldest  fceep  hl9  eotomiuidoienta,  or 

1  thelAUD  eesroh  tha  heart,  7try  the    no.    I>ent.  Tlii,2, 
reins.    Jer.xvli.lO.  Thou  ahait  not  hearken  unto  the 

Thou  Lord,  wtiioh  Imoweat  the  hearts    worda  of  thai  prophet,  or  that  dreamer 

All  thinss  are  naked  and  opened  unto  provetli  you,  to  know  whether  ye  lore 
the  eyes  ufkiia  with  whom  we  hare  to  Uie  lAiso  your  tiod  with  all  your  heart, 
do.    Hcb.  If.  18.  and  with  all  your  aonl.    I>eut.xili.  3. 

In  the  texts  at  the  right,  the  language  ia  accommodated  to 
the  human  understanding,  uttered,  as  it  were,  from  man's  point 
of  view.     By  the  testing  process  applied  to  Abraham  and  the 

'  Man  in  Genoais  and  in  Geology,  p.  114. 

'  In  the  eabseqnent  pages,  when  an  important  qnotation  ft'om  an  author 
is  given  without  specilic  refei'cnces,  tJie  citation  is  generally  from  that 
author's  commcutary  upon  ilie  text  under  coii3idoraiion. 
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Israelites,  the  knowlerlgo  which  had  lain  hidden  in  tJie  cimne 
mind  was  revealed  and  verified. 

The  words  addressed  to  Abraham,  "  Wow  I  know  tliat,"  etc., 
are  equivalent  to  sayiog,  Now  I  have  estahhshed  hy  actual 
experiment  that  which  I  previously  Itnew.  I  have  demon- 
strated, made  manifest  by  evident  proof,  my  knowledge  of  thy 
character. 

Mui'phy  :  "  The  original  /  have  hiovm  denotes  an  eventual 
knowing,  a  discovering  by  actual  experiment ;  and  this  observ- 
able probation  of  Abraham  was  necessary  for  the  judicial  eye 
of  Grod,  who  is  to  govern  the  world,  and  for  the  conscience  of 
man,  who  is  to  be  instructed  by  pradice  as  well  as  principle." 

The  language  in  Genesis  may  be  illustrated  as  follows ;  A 
chemical  professor,  lecturing  to  his  class,  says:  "Now  I  will 
apply  an  acid  to  this  substance,  and  see  what  the  result  will 
be."  He  speaks  in  this  way,  although  he  knows  perfectly  well 
beforehand.  Having  performed  the  experiment,  he  says,  "  I 
now  know  that  such  and  such  results  will  follow."  In  saying 
this,  he  puts  himself  in  tlie  place  of  the  class,  and  speaks  from 
their  stand-point. 

The  texts  from  Deut.  mean  simply,  The  Lord  hath  dealt 
with  thee  as  if  he  were  ignorant,  and  wished  to  ascertain  thy 
sentiments  toward  him ;  he  hath  put  thee  to  as  severe  a  test  as 
would  be  requisite  for  discovering  the  secrets  of  thine  heart. 
Such  is  the  interpretation  which  men  would  give  to  Ms  treat- 
ment of  thee. 


The  latter  text  is  shaped  "  after  the  manner  of  men."  God 
left  Noah  in  the  ark,  for  many  long  months,  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten him.     He  then  "  put  forth  a  token  of  his  remembrance." 

Does  i<ot  sleep.  Sometimes  sleeps. 

Behold  lie  that  iieepetli  Ismel  shall 
neithei' slumljer  nor  sleep.  Fs.  cxxl.  4. 

Sometimes  God,  in  wisdom,  defers  the  punishment  of  the 


,  whj  slpepest  thou,  O  Lordf 
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wicked,  and  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  so  tliat  he  seems 
oblivious  of  both.  He  gives  no  sign  of  activity  with  reference 
to  either,  bo  that  a  superficial  observer  might  say,  "  he  sleeps." 
The  silence,  the  long-suffering  of  God.  is  attributed  to  iadiSer- 
enoe  or  lack  of  knowledge  on  his  part.^ 
Omnipresence' 
Gad  eoenjiiiheee  present.  Not  in  sotne  places. 

Whither  shall  I  go  ftom  thy  Spirit?  Adflm  sad  his  wife  hiii  themBelves 
or  nhither  eliHll  I  flee  from  thv  pres-  from  the  presence  of  the  Loud  God 
enoer  Iflnscendnplntoheaven.thou  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.  Uen. 
ortUieie:  tfl  malce  mr  bed  in  beJl,  be-    iii.  8. 

hold,  thou  art  tAern.  ./rltaliethewln^       And  Cain  went  out  Avm  tbe  presenca 
of  tbemoniina,  onrf  dwaii  In  the  utter-    oftho  Lono.    Wen.  iv.  10. 
moat  porta  of  the  aeu;  even  there  shall       And  the  Loud  came  down  tn  ece  Uia 
thr  hand  lead  me,  and  tliy  light  hand    city  and  Che  tower,  nhich  tbe  olilldren 
Bhallboldme.    Pa.  ceexIx.  7^0.  of  men  bnilded.    den.  xl.  &. 

Thus  aalth  the  Loro.  Tlie  heaven  is  And  the  Loai>  aaid.  Because  the  cry 
my  tlirone,  and  the  earth  it  my  tbot-  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrdh  is  great,  and 
Btool.    laa.  Ixvl.  1.  hecauae  their  sin  la  very  (^crouS!  I 

..dm  I  a  (ilod  nt  hand  eaith  theLnBii,    will  go  down  new.  and  aee  whether 

~    "  •■'•    theyWedi         ■'        ■  "      ' 

i    theory  of  it 

mf aaith the LOKD.    Donotlflli    andifnotlwillkno       

heavonaadearthtsdlththeljOBO.  Jer.       The  I.011D  )uu«ed  by, and  a  {craat  and 
sxili.  £3,24.  strong  wlud  rent  Ihe  nicunlaina,  and 

'Though  they  dig  Into  h^,  thence  brake  in  ntecea  the  rocks  before  the 
ahall  my  hand  take  them ;  tbongbtbey  LaBS;  bat  the  Lobd  tnu  not  in  the 
ojimb  1^1  to  bearen,  tiienae  will  1  bring    wind:  '. —  "*  "" —  "'"  — '-■'  —  — ■■'- 

them  down:  And  though  they  hide    quake; _.._... 

tliemselvea  in  the  top  of  Oarmel,  T  will    earthquake :  and  alter  the  earthquake 


atiod  afhroff?    Cananyhide    they  We  done  altogether 

bimaeifin  secret  places  that  I  ehall  not   tbeoryof  ittrhiabnaa  oo! 


them  down:  And  thongh  they  bide  quake;  bat  the  Loan 

tliemselvea  in  the  topof  Oarmel,  Twill    earthquake:  and  alter , 

Eearob  and  talie  them  out  thence:  and  a  lire:  Auij  the  l.onD  teas  not  in  the  lire : 

thongh  they  be  hid  itom  my  sight  in  and  a«er  the  Are  a  stJU  small  voice, 

tlio  Bottom  of  the  sea,  tbenop  will  I  1  Kings  xfx.  11, 13. 

command  the  serpent,  and  hoshall  bite  Jouah  rose  Dp  to  flee  unto  Tai^hisb 

them.    Ainoaix.3,3.  from  the  presence  of  the  I^kd.    Jonah 
i.  3. 

The  ■'  presence  of  tlie  Lord,"  from  which  Adam  hid  himself, 
and  Cain  and  Jonah  fled,  was  the  visible  and  special  manifesta- 
tion of  God  to  them  at  the  time  ;  or  else  it  denotes  the  place 
where  that  manifestation  was  made. 

According  to  Henderson,'  either  may  be  meant. 

The  builders  of  Babel  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  had 
pursued  their  wicked  course,  as  far  as  divine  mercy  could 
permit.  God  had  been  far  away  from  these  corrupt  men ;  he 
was  "not  in  all  their  thoughts."  He  took  the  sword  of  justice 
and  "  came  down  "  into  the  sohere  of  their  conscionsness,  in  a 
signal  and  terrible  a 
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Rabbi  Schelomo  stritingly  observes  that  these  tests  represent 
God  as  "  coming  down  from  his  throne  of  mercies  to  his  throne 
of  judgment,"  — as.if  mercy  were  a  more  serene,  esalted,  and 
glorious  attribute  than  justice.  Such  expressions  as  "  God 
came  down,"  the  Jewish  writers  term  "  the  tongue,  or  language, 
of  the  event,"  —  that  is,  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  event, 
the  lesson  it  was  designed  to  teach.  In  such  cases,  God's  acts 
ai'e  translated  into  words.  The  "language  of  the  event"  is, 
Gtod  comes  down,  interposes,  to  frustrate  certain  mad  schemes 
of  ambition.* 

Maimonides  "  acutely  suggests  that,  since  the  word  "  ascend  " 
is  properly  applied  to  the  mind  when  it  contemplates  noble 
and  elevated  objects,  and  "  descend "  when  it  turns  toward 
things  of  a  low  and  rmworthy  chara«ter,  it  follows  that  when 
the  Most  High  turns  his  thoughts  toward  man  for  any  pm-pose, 
it  may  be  said  tliat  God  '■  descends  "  or  "  comes  down." 

Prof.  Murphy  thinks  that,  as  the  Lord,  after  watching  over 
Noah  during  the  deluge,  had  witlidrawn  his  visible  and  gradous 
presence  from  the  eartli,  when  he  again  directly  interposes  in 
human  afEwrs,  there  is  propriety  in  saying,  "  The  Lord  came 

God  was  not  in  the  wind,  the  earthquake,  or  tlie  fire ;  that 
is,  he  did  not,  upon  that  occasion,  choose  any  one  of  these  as  the 
symbol  of  his  presence,  as  his  medium  of  communication  and 
manifestation.  He  did  not  ^eak  in  or  b^  these,  but  by  "  the 
still  small  voice." 

Herder:'  "The  vision  would  seem  designed  to  teach  the 
prophet,  who,  in  his  fiery  zeal  for  reformation,  would  change 
everything  by  stormy  violence,  tlie  gentle  movements  of  God's 
providence,  and  to  exhibit  the  mildness  and  longsuSering,  of 
which,  the  voice  spoke  to  Moses.*  Hence  the  beautiful  change 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  vision." 

'  See  Note  to  I-ango  on  GeiiOEis,  p.  804  (American  edition). 

^  Moroli  Nevoohim.    Monk's  French  version.  Vol.  i.  pp.  58,  57. 

'  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poelry,  ii.  iO  (Marah'a  Iranslolion). 

'  fiee  Ex,  sxsiv.  5-7. 
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Eternity. 

Oodfcom  everiasUng.  His  origin  in  time. 

nefrom  Tenian,  and  the  Holy 
.«  .uuu  ..aiui.  iL:<um  -.liu   uusiiuiu  mount  roiTUi.   Uab.  iil.S. 
the  world,  even  from  eicr- 

„    —   everlastiM;  thou  art  tiod. 

Pb,  xo.  3. 

The  second  text  has,  singularly  enough,  been  adduced  as 
teaching  that  God  originated  in  time. 

The  passage  simply  refers  to  the  wonderful  displays  of  divine 
power  and  glory  which  the  Israelites  witnessed  in  connection 
■with  the  giving  of  the  law ; '  Teman  and  Paran  being  "  the 
re^oas  to  the  south  of  Palestine  generally,  as  tie  theatre  of 
the  divine  manifestations  to  Israel."  This  is  clear  from  the 
parallel  text, "  The  Lord  came  fi'om  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from 
Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from  mount  Paran,  and  he 
came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints ;  from  his  right  hand  went 
a  fiery  law  for  them."  ^ 

Unitj/, 
God  is  One.  Pluralltij  of  Divine  Beinijs. 

ttfter  our  likeness,    (ien.1. 20. 


Worship  hJm,  all  ye  goda.     Paaim 

*The  Lord  Gob  and  hb  Spirit,  hath 
sent  me.    lea.  zlylii.l6. 

[For  there  are  three  that  bear  record 
In  heaTOo,  the  Father,  the  '"—■ '  — ' 


The  first  two  texts  from  Genesis  have  the  word  for  "  God  " 
(Elohim)  in  the  plural  form.  Gesenius  considers  this  a  "  plural 
of  excellence  or  majesty  " ;  Nordheimei-,  a  "  plural  of  pre-emi- 
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necce  "  ;  Baumgarten,  a  "  numerical  plural,  originally  denoting 
God  acd  angels  together  "  ;  Delitzsch,  a  "  plural  of  intensity  " ; 
Fuerst,  as  used  "  because  the  ancients  conceived  of  the  Deity  as 
an  aggregate  of  many  infinite  forces."  Bush  thinks  the  plural 
implies  "  greater  fulness,  emphasis,  and  intensity  of  meaning  " ; 
Laoge^  takes  it  as  denoting  "intense  fulness,"  and  Hengsten- 
berg^  says,  "  it  calls  attention  to  the  infinite  riches  and  the  in- 
exhaustible fulness  contained  in  the  one  divine  being," 

Ewald : '  "It  was  an  antique  usage,  more  especially  in  tliia 
Semitic  tribe,  to  designate  God,  as  also  every  other  superior, 
esteroally  hy  a  plural  form,  by  which  no  more  than  the  sense 
of  a  kind  of  dignity  and  reverence  was  simply  espressed." 

As  to  the  plural  pronouns,  "  ua  "  and  "  our,"  which  God  here 
employs,  Aben  Ezra  thinks  that  he  addresses  the  Intelligences ; 
PhUo,  Delitzsch,  and  otliers,  that  he  spoke  to  tlie  angels; 
Davidson,  with  Sedaiah  a  Gaon,  that  he  spoke  like  a  sovereign, 
"  We  the  king  " :  Euilisch,  Tuch,  and  Bush  in  substance  deem 
it  the  plural  "  employed  in  deliberations  and  self-ezhortations " ; 
Maimonjdes*  asserts  tliat  God  is  addressing  ^e  earth  or  the 
nature  akeady  created ;  Keil  that  he  is  speaking  of  and  with 
himseK  in  the  plural  niunber,  "  with  refei-ence  to  the  fulness  of 
the  divine  powers  and  essences  which  he  possesses."  On  the 
other  hand,  Lange  thinks  the  phraseology  may  "  point  to  the 
germinal  view  of  a  distinction  in  the  divine  personality,"  and 
Murphy  that  it  "  indicates  a  plurality  of  persons  or  hypostases 
in  the  Divine  Being," 

We  thus  see  that  the  above  expressions  are  susceptible  of 
several  reasonable  interpretations  consistent  with  monotheistic 
principles. 

With  reference  to  Abraham  and  the  "  three  men  "  —  super- 
human beings  in  the  form  of  man, — the  pati'iarch  appeared 

'  Inn-oduction  to  Genesis,  pp.  Ill,  113  (English  translation). 

'  GenuiaoncBs  of  Pent.  i.  273. 

'  BisMty  of  Tsiiiel,  ii.  SB  (Martineau's  edition). 

*  See  Lange  on  Genesis,  p.  173,  note. 
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to  single  out  one  as  pre-eminent  among  the  three,  whom  he 
addressed  aa  "  My  Lord."  Keil  says,  "  Jehovah  and  two 
angels :  all  three  in  hnman  form."  Marphy :  "  It  appears  that 
of  the  three  men,  one,  at  all  events,  was  the  Lord,  wBo,  when 
the  other  two  went  towards  Sodom,  remained  with  Abraham 
■while  he  made  his  intercession  for  Sodom,  and  afterward  he  also 
went  his  way,"  Lange  -.  "  Abraham  instantly  recognizes  among 
the  three  the  one  whom  he  addresses  as  the  Lord  in  a  religious 
sense,  who  afterwards  appears  as  Jehovah,  and  was  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  accompanying  angels." 

As  to  the  quotation  from  PsiJma,  Maimonidea  and  David 
Kimchi  say  that  the  word  "  Eiohun,"  in  this  case,  means  "  angelic 
powers."  Others  that  it  means  "  magistrates  "  or  "  judges," 
as  in  Exodus  sxii,  8,  9.  28.'  Alexander  and  Hengstenberg 
explain  it  as  meaning  "  false  gods  " ;  Delitzsch,  as  "  the  super- 
human powers  deified  by  the  heathen."  The  Syriac  Peshito 
reads,  "  all  ye  hb  angels." ' 

Isa.  xiviii.  16  is  ambiguous  in  the  origiiial.  "  It  may  mean 
"  Jehovah  and  hia  Spirit  have  sent  me,"  or  "  Jehovah  hath  sent 
both  me  and  his  Spirit."     So  Delitzsch :  "  The  Spirit  is  not 

spoken  of  here  as  joiuing  in  Uie  sending The  meaning  is, 

that  it  is  also  sent,  i.e.  sent  in  and  with  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
who  is  speaking  here." 

1  Jolm  V.  7  is  a  spurious  passage.  It  is  found  in  no  Greek 
manuscript  before  the  flfteentli  or  sixteenth  century,  and  in  no 
early  version.  It  is  rejected  by  Alford,  Abbot,  Bleek,  Scriv- 
ener, Tischendorf,  Trcgelles,  Wordsworth,  and  most  modern 
critics,^ 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  texts  of  the  first  series  teach 
uaequivocally  and  designedly  the  unity  of  God,  while  those  of 
the  second  series,  —  intended  primarily  to  teach  other  truths  — 
are  fairly  explicable  in  liarmony  with  the  former  class. 

'  In  tlio  Iiel)i-cw,  verses  7,  S,  and  27. 

'  Oliver's  Translation  of  Syriac  Pgaltcr. 

'  See  Orme'a  Mem.  of  Controv.  on  1  Joha  v.  7  (New  York,  1866J. 
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Immateriality. 

<od,  a  ^Irit.  Has  a  inaieriai  body  and  organs. 

atli  not  Seah  BDd  bones.       XnblesofBlone.writteBvitbthefiDgei' 
9.  ofUod.    Kx.  xxx[.  13. 

ilrit,    John  iv.  24.  Uealinll  coyei'ihee  withhlsfenthsrti, 


ys.K 


It  of  hi 


These  texts,  wMdi  repi-eseot  God  as  Laving  tands,  fingers, 
wings,  featliers,  horns,  and  the  like,  are  sunply  the  bold  figurea 
and  startling  hyperboles  in  which  the  Orientals  are  wont  to 
indidge.  They  would  never,  for  a  momeEt,  think  of  bemg 
nndei-slood  literally  in  using  them. 

"  Finger  of  God "  is  his  direct  agency ;  his  "  wings  "  and 
"  feathers  "  are  his  protecting  care,  set  forth  hy  an  allusion  to 
the  bird  hovering  over  and  guarding  her  tender  young.^ 

Henderaon,  Delitzsch,  Noyes,  and  Cowles  agree  subsfantiaUy 
in  rendei-iog  Hab.  ui.  4,  "  Eays  streamed  from  his  hand  " ; — a 
decided  improvement  upon  our  version. 

Im-niutabUUy. 

God,  unchangeabk.  H^Knts,  and  changes  his  plans. 

God  fs  not  B  mnn.  tliBt  ho  shonld  liPi        I  will  not  eo  np  in  the     

fif^lthiT  l-.ttn  finn  rtf  mnn.  tlmt  hty  iihoiilfl    ibr  Uiou  ItH  BBtlOneOkod 
conaume  tbee  in  the  way 


And  also  the  Strensth  of  lerapl  nill    Loan  sold 

M  shall  go  with  tliee. 


thlnff  ^ao  that  thou  hut  Bpoken :  ilr 


. _,...    „iYe  thee  rest.    £x.  xxxiii.8,lB,!T,U. 

IBES,  and  I  will  do  ft;  I  wfU  Doubtlass  je  shall  not  oome  Into  tbs 
k,  neither  ^11!  I  spare,  neither  land,  ceiieeniiB^  which  i  eware  to  uialie 
Tl.    isek.  xsiv,  14.  you  dwell  therein.    Kum.  xiv.  80. 

n  the  LoKD,  I  change  not.       The  Iord  (iod  of  Inaet  eattb,  I  eald 
indeed  fbal  th;  house,  and  the  house  of 
"■"  of  liahfa,  with  whom  Is    thy  fether,  sbonld  walk  hefbiB  me  for- 

„  _.,.v..,...j !■» — .,„» thel«iiii8aith,]le(tar 

"ibold  the  days  Ofl 
mucuL  on  "^' — — ^ 

«.^   u.    t*'   ftlthPT' 

Bbollni 
ISam.  ii.  80,SI. 

Then  oemo  the  word  of  the 
unto  Samuel,  saying:  It  repentel 

helBtnmed  bacE  trom  fnllawhij 
and  hatli  not  performed  my  coini 

iii  those  duya  WB3  HeiiekiBh  aicli 


'  See  Debt,  xxxil  I 
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Bepeiits,  and  changes  hisplans. 
deaili.  And  the  prophet  laalnh  the  son 
of  Amoz  cnine  to  liira,  and  euld  unCa 
lltm,  a'hna  Bilth  Ihe  Loau,  Uot  tlilne 
house  in  Older ;  fbrCbon  Hlinlt  die.and 

the  wall,  unci  prBved  unto  the  Lohd. 

AndltcametopiisB.nRirelsBiiih 

xiBta  gone  out  Into  the  mtddJe  oourt,  tlut 
the  word  of  the  Logo  GHm>>  to  him, 
Baying,  Turn  again,  and  tell  Hei«l:lah 
the  oaptnln  of  my  people^  ThuH  saiEh 
tlie  Lord,  the  OdCI  oT  David  thy  IMher, 

thy  tears:  behold,  J  will  heal  thee;  on 
the  third  day  thou  ahalt  go  up  unto  the 
house  of  tho  1«iid.  And  1  will  add 
unto  Ihy  days  llfteen  years.    2King3 


___.  1,  4, 6,  e. 

Thou  bast  forsaken  me,  eaitli  tbe  - 
Iioan,  thou  art  aone  baoltB'Brd :  there- 
fbre  will  i  stretch  out  my  baud  cig^ust 
tbee,iiud  deatroj  thee ;  J  am  weary  with 
lepentlng.    Jer.  XT.  S. 

And  God  saw  their  worlds,  that  they 
turned  from  their  etil  way:  and  Uod 
repented  of  the  evil  that  he  had  said 
that  he  would  do  unio  them;  and  he 
did  it  not.    Jonah  iii.  ID. 

In  respect  to  his  essence,  his  atti-ibutes,  his  moral  character, 
and  his  iafiexible  determiiiation  to  punish  sin  and  reward  virtue, 
God  is  "  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning." 

Again,  some  of  hia  declarations  are  absolute  and  uncoa- 
ditional ;  the  greater  part,  however,  including  promises  and 
threatenings,  tnm  upon  conditions  either  expressed  or  implied. 
The  following  passage  is  a  very  explicit  statement  of  a  gi-eat 
principle  in  the  divine  administration,  —  of  God's  plan  or  rule 
of  conduct  in  dealing  with  men  :  "  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up, 
and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it;  if  that  nation,  against 
whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  wUI  repent  of 
the  evil  that  1  thought  to  do  unto  them.  And  at  what  instant  I 
shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
build  and  to  plant  it;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not 
my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  tlie  good,  wherewith  1  said  I  would 
benefit  them,"  ^  Here  is  brought  clearly  to  view  the  underlying 
condition,  which,  if  •not  expressed,  is  implied,  in  God's  promises 

'  Jeremiah  xviii,  T-10. 
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and  threats.  Wlienever  God,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
character  in  certain  persons,  does  not  execute  the  threats  or  fulfil 
the  promises  ho  had  made  to  them,  the  explanation  is  obvious, 
la  every  such  case,  the  change  is  in  man,  rather  than  in  God. 
For  example,  God  has  promised  hlessings  to  the  righteous  and 
threatened  the  wicked  with  punishment.  Suppose  a  righteous 
man  should  turn  and  become  wicked.  He  is  no  longer  the 
man  whom  God  promised  to  bless.  He  occupies  a  different 
relation  toward  Gtod.  The  promise  was  made  to  an  entirely 
different  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  wicked  man  repents  and  becomes  good. 
He  is  not  now  the  individaal  whom  God  threatened.  He  sus- 
tains another  relation  to  his  Maker.  He  has  passed  ont  of  the 
sphere  of  the  diTine  displeasure  into  that  of  the  divine  love. 
Yet  all  this  while,  there  is  no  change  in  God.  His  attitude 
toward  sin  and  sinners,  on  the  one  hand,  and  toward  goodness 
and  the  good  on  the  ofhei',  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever.  It  is  precisely  hectmse  God  is  immutable,  that  hia 
relation  to  men,  and  his  treatment  of  them  vary  vrith  the  changes 
in  their  character  and  conduct.  In  a  word,  ke  changes  because 
he  is  tmchangeabh 

A  homely  illust  at  on  may  be  perm  tted  Suppo  e  ro  L  to 
be  located  at  tl  e  cpntre  of  a  c  rde  one  nule  n  d  me  er  A 
man  starts  to  w  Ik  ironnd  tl  e  c  cle  On  s  art  ng  he  s  due 
north  from  the  ock  wh  h  conse  |  en  ly  bears  lue  sou  1  f  om 
him.  After  ti-a  ell  ng  a  wl  le  1  e  comes  to  !  e  d  e  cast  f  om 
tlie  rock,  and  tl  a  d  o  we  t  f  om  him  Now  the  ock  loes  not 
move,  yet  its  dnect  on  f  om  If  man  ch  nge  w  tl  e  ery  step 
he  takes.  In  a  somewiiat  analogo  s  m  nn  r  C  ois  aspect  and 
feelings  toward  men  change  as  they  hoBj,  That  n  tl  e 
words  of  Whately  A  change  effected  n  oup  of  two  objec  s 
having  a  certam  elat  on  to  e^ch  other  may  la  e  tie  same 
practical  result  as  f  t  had  taken  place  u  tl  e  o  1  e 

Wollaaton :  ^  "•  The    e  pect  or   relat  on  which  i  e&  b    ween 

'  Ehetorlc,  Part  I  cliap  5  Sec  a  JEJe  gion  of  Nature,  pp  11  ,118 
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God,  consitlered  as  an  unchangeable  being,  and  one  that  ia 
humble,  and  supplicates,  and  endeavors  to  qmJify  bimaeli  for 
mercy,  cannot  be  tlie  same  with  tbat  which  lies  between  tho 
same  unchangeable  God,  and  one  that  is  obstinate,  and  will  not 
supplicate,  or  endeavor  to  qnaliiy  himself.  . , ,  By  an  alteration 
ia  ourselves,  we  may  alter  the  relation  or  respect  lying  between 
liim  artd  us."  *  To  sum  up,  if  man  changes,  the  very  immuta- 
hilitu  of  God's  character  requires  that  his  feelings  should  change 
toward  the  changed  man. 

Murphy : "  "To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  every  act  of 
the  divine  will,  of  creative  power,  or  of  interference  with  the 
oi-der  of  nature,  seems  at  variance  with  inflexibility  of  purpose. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  man  has  a  finite  mind,  and  a  limited 
sphere  of  observation,  and  therefore  is  not  aUe  to  conceive  or 
express  thotights  or  acts  esactly  as  they  are  in  God,  but  only 
as  they  are  in  himseK.  Seconilly,  Giod  is  a  spirit,  and  therefore 
has  tlie  attributes  of  personality,  freedom,  and  holiness;  and 
the  passage  before  us  is  designed  to  set  forth  these  in  all  the 
reality  of  their  action,  and  thereby  to  distinguish  the  freedom 
of  the  eternal  mind  from  the  fatalism  of  inert  matter.  Hence, 
tbirdly,  these  statements  represent  real  processes  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  analogous  at  least  to  those  of  the  human." 

Those  passages  which  speak  of  God  as  "i-epenting"  are 
figuratiye.  They  are  the  "  language  of  the  event,"  the  divine 
acts  interpreted  in  words.  We  see  an  artist  executing  a  picture. 
Having  completed,  he  surveys  it,  then,  without  a  word,  takes 
his  brush  and  efEaces  it.  "Wo  say  at  once,  "  he  repented  tliat 
he  had  made  it."  Wo  thus  interpret  bis  action ;  we  assume 
that  such  were  his  feelings.  So  God  performed  such  otitward 
acts  with  reference  to  tlie  antediluvians  and  others,  that,  if  tliey 
bad  been  performed  by  a  man,  we  sboiild  say  "he  repented  of 

'  This  nntior  has  also  an  illustiative  formula  wliieh  will  be  Appreciated 
by  tlie  inatheji:atician;  "Tlio  ratio  of  G  to  W  +  q  is  ditfeiiont  from  that 
of  G  to  M  —(J ;  nnci  yet  G  luniains  unaUoroii." 

'  Commentary  on  Genesis,  vi.  6, 
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what  be  had  previously  said  or  done."  Such  is  the  construction 
we  should  naturally  put  upon  his  conduct.  Tlie  language  is 
evidently  accommodated  to  our  ideas  of  things. 

Dr.  Davidson :  ^  "  When  repentance  is  attributed  to  God,  it 
implies  a  change  in  hia  mode  of  dealing  with  men,  such  as 
would  indicate  on  their  part  a  change  of  purpose." 

Andrew  Fuller : ''  "  God,  in  order  to  address  himself  impres- 
sively to  us,  frequently  personates  a  creature,  or  speaks  to  us 
after  the  manner  of  men.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  tlie 
displeasure  of  God  against  the  wickedness  of  men  could  have 
been  fully  expressed  jn  literal  terms,  or  with  anything  like  the 
effect  produced  hy  metaphorical  language." 

Prof.  Mansel;'  "The  representations  of  God  which  scrip- 
ture presents  to  ns  may  be  shown  to  he  analogous  to  those 
which  the  laws  of  our  mind  require  us  to  form  ;  and,  therefore 
sudi  as  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  tlie 
Same  Author." 

God's  tlu'eat  not  to  accompany  the  Israelites  was  unquestion- 
ably conditional.  As  Seott  says,  "  sucli  declarations  ratiier 
express  what  God  might  justly  do,  what  it  would  becoma  him 
to  do,  and  what  he  would  do,  were  it  not  for  some  intervening 
consideration,  than  his  irreversihle  purpose  ;  and  always  imply 
a  reserved  exception  in  case  the  party  oGending  were  truly 
penitent." 

As  to  the  quotation  from  1  Sam.  ii.,  by  Eli's  father's  house 
we  are  evidently  to  understand  the  house  of  Aaron,  from 
whom  Eli  was  descended  through  Ithamar.  It  was  Aaron,  tlie 
tribe-father  of  Eli,  who  received  the  promise  that  his  house 
should  walk  forever  before  the  Lord  in  prie'itly  seiwice.  This 
promise,  obviously  conditional,  was  henceforth  withdrawn  with 
regard  to  a  certiun  bi-ancli  of  Aai-on's  family,  and  on  account  of 
the  sinfulness  of  that  branch.  So  far  as  Eli  and  his  sons  were 
concerned,  the  lK>rd  would  now  cut  oS  the  arm  of  Aaron's  house. 
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By  the  expression,  "fee  it  iar  from  me,"  God  does  not,  says 
Keil,  revoke  his  previous  promise,  but  simply  denotmces  a  false 
tnist  flierein  as  irrcamcilahie  with  Ms  holing.  That  promise 
wotdd  only  be  fulfilled  so  far  as  the  priests  themselves  houored 
the  Lord  in  their  office. 

The  covenant  made  with  Phinehas'  was  not  abrogated  by 
the  temporary  transfer  of  the  high-priest's  office  from  the  line 
of  Eleaaar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  since,  as  Keil  reminds  us,  this 
covenant  contemplated  an  "everlasting  priesthood"  and  not 
spectnlly  the  high-priesthood ;  and  the  descendants  of  Phinehas 
meantime  retained  the  ordinary  priesthood. 

When  Abiathar,  the  last  high-priest — Eli  being  the  fii-st — 
of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  was  deposed  by  Solomon,'  the  oifice  of 
high-priest  was  restored  to  the  line  of  Phinehas  and  Eleazar," 

In  the  case  of  Hezelciah  the  chvme  declaration  was  clearly  a 
conditional  one.  Yet,  as  Vitrmga  hippdy  suggests,  "  the  con- . 
dition  was  not  expressed  beciusi,  God  would  draw  it  from  him 
as  a  voluntary  a«f." 

Qod  satisfied  v>ith  his  works  D   ^atiiiftcd  with  them. 

God  bhw  every  thing  thnt  1  a     ad       And    t  repenfeil  tlie  Loed  llinl  he 

This  case  has  already  been  esplamed  * 


One  of  these  utterances  was  made  before,  the  other  after, 
the  Flood.     Both  declarations  were  strictly  fulfilled. 
Will  abhor.  Will  not  ablior. 

And  my  Bonl  ahoU  abhor  yon.    Ler.       1  will  not  oast  them  awny,  ncitlier 
xxvl.  30.  Willi  ablior  fliem.    Lev.  xxvl.  M. 

The  condition  is  stated  plainly  iu  the  intervening  verse,  the 

'  Ntun.  sxv.  11-13. 

'  1  Klnsfs  11.  27.    Seo  Bahr  In  Lange,  and  Eawlinson  in  Bible  Cooimen' 
taiy,  ou  this  passngo. 
•  1  Cliroo.  xslv.  8-8.  '  See  p.  4  of  present  work. 
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fortietli.  If  they  shoald  confess  their  iniquity,  tlie  Lord's  "  alihor- 
rence"  of  tliem  would  be  changed  into  mercy  toward  thenj. 
The  whole  context  of  these  passages  is  hypothetical. 

FemtissUin  i/ranled.  Pennission  withheld. 

And  God  oame  unto  Balaajn  nttiEKht,  And  Bnlanm  rose  up  Ln  the  mominc, 
nnd  (Old  iiuto  li)m  <f  t!)e  men  come  to  and  saddled  )ua  ais.  and  -^rai  ifilli  tfie 
OHllthee,  rifeun.ondBOWitlillieroibut  princes  of  Moob.  AndOod'aanRerivna 
yet  UiowordwriiGhlaiiBJlefty  unto  thee,  kindled  because  lie  went.  Kun.  xxii. 
that  chHlt  thon  do.    Hum.sxii.  m    .      21,33. 

The  permission  ^vea  to  Balaam  was  conditional ;  "  If  the 
men  come  to  call  thee,"  etc.  Balaam,  in  his  eagerness,  "  loving 
the  wages  of  unrighteousness,"  does  not  appear  to  have  waited 
for  the  men  to  call  him ;  instead  of  this,  he  volunteered  to  go 
with  them.  Hengstenherg  ^  observes  that  Balaam  "  immediately 
availed  himself  of  the  permission  of  God  to  go  with  the  Moab- 
ites,  which  he  could  only  do  with  the  secret  purpose  to  avoid 
the  condition  which  bad  thereby  been  imposed  upon  him, 
'The  word  which  I  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  shall  thou  do.'" 
Agwn,  "  since  Cod's  auger  was  directed  against  Balaam's  going 
with  a  definite  intention,  it  involves  no  contrattiction,  when 
afterwards  his  goiog  was  pensnitted." 

Keii  thinks  that  God's  anger  was  not  kindled,  till  near  the 
close  of  Balaam's  journey,  and  then  by  the  feelings  he  was 
cherishing.  A  "  longiag  for  wagas  a»d  honor  "  caused  him  to 
set  out,  and  "the  nearer  he  came  to  his  destinatioo,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  Moabitish  ambassadors,  the  more 
was  his  mind  occupied  with  the  honors  and  riches  in  prospect ; 
and  so  completely  did  they  take  possession  of  his  heart,  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  casting  to  tiie  winds  the  condition  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  God."  Hence  the  divine  auger 
was  awakened. 

Aben  Ezra  aud  Bechayai^  say  that  the  Lord  had  already 
manifested  his  will  to  Balaam  that  ho  should  not  go  to  Balak, 
but  as  if  imagining  God  to  bo  mutable,  he  again  inquired  if  he 
might  go,  when  the  Lord,  who  impedes  not  tlie  ways  of  men, 
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penaitted  it,~If,  knowing  my  wilt,  you  still  choose  to  go,  do 
BO,     Henco  his  actual  going  displeased  the  Loi-d. 

Henry :  "  As  God  sometimes  denies  the  prayers  of  his  people 
ja  love,  so  60in.elim.ea  he  grants  the  desires  of  the  wicked  in 
wratii." 

IfutceessiMliit/. 

God  approachahle.  Not  accsssihle. 

God  is  oar  relUEC  aod  streriKtU,  a  very       Why  atandest  Choii  afhr  off,  O  LoaDi 

present  help  in  Iroiible,    !'s.  xlvl.  1.         iiHtn  fiidest  tlioii   lliyitlf  in  times  of 

/(  is  good  liir  mo  to  draw  near  to    tronblo?    Pa  x.  1. 
God.    ft,  Jxjdii.  KB.  Verily  fJiouar(ttGod  that hidesttliy- 

7)10  IXIBD  fa  nigh  nnto  Hlltliemtliat  self,  O  <iod  of  Israel,  the  Saviour.  Isn. 
call  upon  lilm,  to  all  that  call  anoa  lilm   xlv.  15. 

In  truth,    i'a.  oxiv.  13.  Thou  Iiaet  covered    thj^slf  with  n 

Di-ow  niglito  (iod  and  hewlU  draw  cloud,  tliatoiu*  prayer  sliould  not  pass 
nigh  to  you.    Jas.  iv.  8.  thronRh.    Lam.  iii.44. 

Are  ye  eonie  to  Inquire  of  me!  As  I 
live,  stutlitJie  Loud  God,  1  will  not  be 
luonlred  of  by  you.    lizclt.  sx.  3. 

Who  only  hath  immortaliry,  dwoll- 
litg  hi  the  light  n-hkh  no  mau  oou 
approach  unto.    1  Tim.  vl.  16. 

Ohviously,  the  expression  "  di-aw  near  to  God  "  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  literal  sense.  In  relation  to  an  omnipreseufc  heing 
there  caa  be,  stiictly  speaking,  no  nearness,  no  remoteness. 
God  is  as  near  to  one  as  to  anotlier.  We  "  draw  nigh  "  to  him, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  by  prayer  and  deyout  meditation,  by 
engaging  in  spiritual  commuaion  with  him. 

Ps.  X.  1  and  Lam.  iii-  44  express  a  degree  of  impatience  that 
God  does  not  instantly  appear,  that  he  sees  fit  to  leave  his 
people  temporarily  in  affliction. 

Isa.  xlv.  15,  Delitzach  renders, "  Thou  art  a  mysterious  God," 
and  says  tbe  meaoing  is,  "  a  Grod  who  guides  with  marvellous 
strangeness  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  aad  by 
secret  way^,  which  human  eyes  can  never  discern,  conducts  all 

Ezek.  XX.  3  was  addressed  to  men  who,  while  cherishing 
hypocrisy  and  wiclredness  in  their  hearts,  attempted  to  inquire 
of  God.     Such  inijnirera  he  ever  sternly  repels. 

1  Tim.  \\.  16, "  Dwelling  in  light  unapproachable,"  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  unquestionable  truth,  tliat  no  mortal  can  literally 
approach  God,  endm-e  the  ineffable  splendor  of  his  presence, 
or  fathom  the  mysferies  of  his  existence. 
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No  one  of  these  tests  intimates  that  men  may  not  di'aw  near 
to  God,  in  the  only  possible  way  —  by  peoit«nce  and  prayer  ; 
110  one  of  tliem  denies  that  he  is  accessible  unto  all  that  "  call 
upon  him  in  truth." 

AH  seekers  find.  Smne  do  noCfiiid. 

Tf  (lion  seek  liira,  lie  will  Ije  fonnd  of  Seet  ye  the  Lord  nliiio  lie  may  be 
tbee;  but  if  Clion  forsake  lilm,  lie  will  found,  call yenpoablmn'bllelieia  near, 
cast tlieoofffbv ever.  IChniii. xxvlfi. B.    Isii..  Iv.  8. 

1  Enid  Dot  unto  tbe  seed  of  Jacob.  Seek  Strive  to  ent«r  Iti  at  tbe  stififfflit  gate; 
ye  me  lu  voln.    lea.  slv.  18.  for  many,  i  eny  nulo  joa,  will  BOClt  to 

lamsouglitofMemfAafaskednotybr  enter  in,  aud  sUoli  nut  be  able,  l.uke 
me.-  lamlbuadof  l/ientUolsouglit  me    xiW.  24. 


Andrew  Fuller  ^  remarks :  "  Seeking,  in  Matthew,  refers  to  the 
application  for  mercy  through  Je&us  Christ,  in  the  present  life ; 
but  in  Luke,  it  denotes  that  anxiety  which  the  ivoi-kers  of 
iniquity  will  discover  to  lie  .admitted  into  heaven  at  the  last 

day Eveiy  one  that  seeketh  mercy  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 

while  the  door  is  open  succeeds ;  but  he  that  seeketh  it  not  till 
the  door  is  shut  will  not  succeed,'' 

Tile  text  from  John  was  addressed  to  the  unbelieving  Jews 
who  would  not  seek  Christ,  at  the  right  time,  nor  with  the 
right  spirit.  Hence,  their  future  seeking  would  he  unavailing. 
Alford :  "  My  bodily  presence  will  be  withdrawn  from  you ;  I 
shall  be  personally  in  a  place  jnaccessihle  to  you." 

These  texts  contain   nothing  whatever  to  debar  those  who 
seek  the  Saviour  at  tlie  proper  time,  and  in  the  right  way. 
Early  seekers  sucetss/ul,  Somifail  to  find. 

TUoae  tliat  Beek  me  early  Bliall  find  They  sholl  seek  me  eaili-.  but  they 
me.    Prov.  viil.  17.  shal!  not  And  me.    I'rov.i.ES. 

These  two  texts,  as  the  connection  evinces,  point  to  entirely 
different  classes  of  persons.  The  text  from  Prov.  viii.  is  talten 
by  many  comiaentators  as  applicable  to  the  young  who  seek 
God,  Zockler*  says  die  word  hero  rendered  "seek  early," 
coming  from  a  noun  denoting  tlie  morning  dawn,  "  signifies  to 
seek  something  while  it  is  yet  early,  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
morning  twilight,  and  so  illustrates  eager,  diligent  seeking."  lu 
I  Woi^t  i>  eTS,  '  In  Lnngo  on  Frov.  i.  SS. 
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tliia  opinion,  many  critics  substaatially  concur.'    Oii  this  liypotli- 
esis,  the  sense  is,  "  Those  who  seek  me  in  youth  shall  find  me." 

Tlie  other  test,  iii  the  first  chaptei',  rendered  by  Stuart, 
"  They  shall  earnestly  seek  lae,  but  they  shall  not  find  me," 
contemplatea  obstinate  and  hardened  ta-ansgressors.  They  are 
described  ^  as  "  foois "  and  "  scorners,"  ai-e  said  to  have  hated 
knowledge,  to  have  not  chosen  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  have 
despised  all  his  reproof.  The  two  texts  may,  therefore,  be 
parniDhi-ased  thus  :  "  Those  who  early  and  earnestly  seek,  shall 
find  me ;  but  impenitent  rebels  who,  in  the  hour  and  from  the 
fear  of  retribution,  eai'uestly  seek,  shall  not  find  me."  Properly 
explained,  there  is  not  the  slightest  collision  between  the  two 
f«xts. 

In  scmtabilitjf. 
God's  attributea  revealed.  Tliey  are  unsearchable. 

ThB  heavens  declare  tlie  glory  of  Qod,       CanstthOQbTsenrchinBfindoutGod? 

work.    I'a.  jtlx.  1.  perfeofionf    Job.  ni.  7. 

For  llio  invisibte  things  of  him  fi-om  Uls  greatiieEa  is  uiiseiirehalilc.  Fe. 
■'  -   — "~    If  the  world  nre  olenrly    oiJT  S 


thutar*  made;  even  liis  eternal  power    dohpi     lifa  understanding  is  iuLnite. 

andUotUiead;  (othattliejarBwitlioBt    t-  OilnL  5. 

eiicusB.    Koin.  i.  20.  There  is  no  Bearchiug  of  hla  under- 

Btaodine    Isa.  xi.  28. 

U  the  depth  of  the  riches  hoth  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledee  of  (jod!  how 
unsearchable  arc  hlOndgmenta,  and 
h(s  ways  past  flnduig  out.  Koro.  ii.  B3. 

Neither  of  the  aSirmative  texts  intimates  that  God  can  be 
weighed  or  measured,  or  the  depths  of  Deity  explored  by 
mortals. 

Ps.  xix.  1  asserts  that  the  heavens  above  us,  the  "  upper 
deep,"  arlorned  with  son  and  moon  and  stars, 


are  a  proof  and  illustration  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Creator.    They  tkus  declare  his  glory. 

Eom.  i.  20   merely  implies  that  the  invisible  attributes  of 

'  So  E.  Davidson,  Noyes,  IPatiliwst,  Umbreit,  Opilius,  Stockius,  Moore, 
and  Fi'ey. 
=  Bee  versea  23,  iS,  and  80. 
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God,  particularly  liia  eternal  power  and  divinity,  arc  clearly 
revealecL  in  Ms  works.  Aristotle  hoa  a  sti'iliingly  similai'  obser- 
vation, "  God,  who  ia  invisible  to  every  mortal  being,  13  seen  by 
his  works." 

Stuart :  "  Gtod's  invisible  attributes,  at  least  some  of  them, 
are  made  as  it  were  visible,  i.e.  are  made  the  object  of  clear 
and  distinct  apprehension,  by  reason  of  tlie  natural  ci-cation." 

Els  vxmders  recmmteA.  InmaneToblc. 

IhstlmnypiibllBh  ivlth  tho  roles  of  Wlilch  doetU  fjeat  IMni^  pn^tllnd- 
thankairivins,  and  tell  of  nil  thy  wott-  Ine  out:  yea,  and  n-oiicfcra  without 
drous  works.    Va.  kxvI.  T  number.    Job.  \s.  10. 

llithorto  hnvo  I  deolnred  thy  woa-       Many.  OLoni)  my  God,  nrethy  iron- 

droua  ivoika.    Ps  Ixxi.  17.  dcrlul  worlt8W«eft(ho«  hastduuo,  nud 

1  havoputmy  truar  [11  the  LordCoo,    thy  thon;;hM  whlclt  are  to  us-mird: 

that  I  may  declare  all  thy  works.    Ts.    tlipy  oaimot  bo  reokonpct  up  \u  order 

IsxiU.  sa.  unto  Ihoe :  ^  1  would  declare  and  speak 

0-  h™,  they  are  more  tUaa  can  ba 

numbered,    l-s.  xl.G. 

These  offirmalJve  passages  are  not  to  bo  rigidly  interpreted. 
It  is  idle  to  explain  die  language  of  emotion  iiccorcling  to  a 
strict  literalism.  David  neither  asserts  nor  implies  his  ability 
to  enumerate  and  set  forth  all,  in  tlie  absolute  sense,  of  God's 
wonderful  works.  His  meaning  is :  To  the  extent  of  my  ability 
I  declare  thy  marvellous  deeds.  None  of  the  foregoing  texts 
impinge  upon  the  nnseardiableness  of  God,  as  to  his  essence 
and  mode  of  existence. 

InvisiMlUy. 
God  seen,  many  times.  Ifot  seen  by  iiian. 

And  Jmob  called  ilie  name  nt  tho       And  he  aatd  thou  canst  not  see  my 
"  iHicl :  for  I  have  seen  God  fnoe    face :  for  thero  shall  no  man  sea  me. 


place  L'eniel:  fori  have  seen 
to'  fhcOp  and  my  lifb  la  preservt 


elders  of  Israel :  aad  they  sai 
oflsmcl.    Ex.  xxlv.  B,  16. 

Aad  the  LoED  spake  unto  S 
!._  I- —   _.  . 'peaketh 


ilil  take  away  mine       Ye  haye  neither  heard  his  1 
■     ■  ay  time,  nor  seen  lil     ' 

.87. 
riio  Kins  eternal,  1 


And  Manoah  said  nuto  his  wifh.  We   I 
shall  enruly  die.  because  wo  hava  seen 
(iod.   Jud».  Kill.  2:1.  f 

In  tho  year  fliat  king  Ondoh  died,  I 

iifSli  and  lifted  up,  anf  nU  triOu  liUed 
the  templo.    Isa.  vl.  1. 

1  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast 
down,  uHl  the  AndeaC  of  d^9  did  eit^ 
I 
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God  seen  many  times.  Ifot  seen  b}/  man. 

vihoso  f^ayment  uita  vihite  as  snow,  nnd 
tho  hair  of  Iila  head  like  tlio  pnro  woul ; 
his  tlirone  was  like  tho  (leiy  Osaao.  and 
Mb  whBila  as  buraUig  Hro.  Dim.  vil.  B. 

Some  of  the  cases  menlJoiiecl  in  the  first  series  of  texts,  — 
fJiose  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  for  esaniple, — were  visions,  in 
which  men  "  saw  "  the  Deity,  not  witli  the  physical  eye,  but 
with  that  of  the  soul.  In  most  of  the  instances,  however,  some- 
tliing  more  real  and  objective  seems  to  be  intencled.  In  soma 
cases,  it  ia  eaii  merely  tliat  "  God "  was  seen ;  in  others,  an 
"angel"  appears,  who  is  identified,  during  tlie  process  of  the 
narrative,  with  Jehovah. 

It  ia  beyond  question  that  God —  as  a  spirit  —  as  he  is  in 
himself,  —  is  never  visible  to  men.  In  what  sense,  then,  may 
he  be  said  tfl  have  been  "  seen  "  ? 

1.  He  might  assume  temporarily,  anil  for  wise  purposes, 
some  visible  foi^m  in  which  to  manifest  himself  to  his  creatures. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  termed  "  theophanies,"  in  which,  as 
Hengstenberg  ^  says,  God  appears  "  tinder  a  light  vesture  of 
corporeity,  in  a  transientiy-ossnmed  human  form."  This  seems 
ia  some  instances  the  best  solution. 

2.  He  might  be  seen,  as  we  may  say,  by  proxy,  —  in  liLi 
accredited  representative.  This  explanation  is  a  veiy  aiicienl 
one.  In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  tho  naiTativea  of  divine 
appearances,  it  is  not  God  himself — Jehovali— who  is  men- 
tioned as  the  Person  appearing,  even  where  this  is  tlie  cose  m 
tho  Jewish  text,  but  always  an  Angel.^  So,  in  tlie  Chaldee 
Targum,  Jacob's  language  stands,  "  I  have  seen  tho  Angel  of 
God  face  to  face." 

It  is  a  stniiing  fact  that,  in  many  instances,  this  "  representa- 
tive Angel"  claims  for  himself  divine  honors  and  purposes,  and 
accepts  divine  worship.'  Respecting  the  nature  and  rank  o£ 
this  celestial  messenger,  opinion  is  divided.* 

■  Genuineness  of  Pent.  i!.  370.    '  Bleel;,  Introduction  to  OldTest.,  ii,  393. 
'  Seo  GencsiB  xviii.  10,14;  xxil.  U;  xx.-ii.  11, 13;  Acta  vU.  30.63. 
*  Lftngo  on  Geoesiej  ppi  3Sa-S91t 
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Angnstiiio,  Jerome,  the  Romish  theologians,  the  Sociiiians, 
rioimann,  Tkoluck,  Delitzscli,  Kurta,  and  otiicrs,  hold  tliat  ho 
was  a  "  ereated  angel  "  who  personated  Jehovah,  acted  as  hia 
proxy  or  nimeius.  "We  know  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
monarch  to  depute  some  nobleman  to  act  as  hia  prosy  or  repre- 
sentative for  the  time  being  with  all  needfitl  powers  and 
privileges. 

The  early  chutcli,  the  old  Protestant  theologians,  E.sli, 
Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Hiivernicli,  Lange,  Wordsworth,  with 
others,  hold  that  this  Angel  was  the  Logos,  the  second  Person 
in  tlie  Trinity,  who  temporarily  assumed  the  human  form,  and 
thus  "  f oresliadowed  the  incarnation."  In  this  maimer  God 
was  seen  in  his  Son.  On  any  one  of  these  h3rpothese3,  there 
is  no  difficulty,  for  God  was  seen,  and  yet  not  seen. 

In  his  infioite  ani3  incomprehensible  essence,  iis  we  have  just 
said,  Jehovah  is  seen  liy  no  mortal ;  but  in  a  tlieophany,  in  his 
representative  Angel,  in  the  Logos  who  is  "  the  brightness  of 
his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  hia  person,"  the  "lOng 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible"  has  often  been  seen. 

Little  need  be  siud  concerning  the  specific  cases  abova  men- 
tioned. The  Lord  spake  with  his  servant  Moses  "  lace  to  face," 
that  is,  familiarly.  Two  men  may  speak  laj^  to  face,  in  dark- 
ness, neither  seeing  the  otlier. 

As  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  23,  Keil  says :  "  As  the  inward  nature  of 
man  maaifeats  itself  in  his  face,  and  the  sight  of  his  back  gives 
only  an  imperfect  and  outward  view  of  him,  so  Moses  saw  only 
the  back,  and  not  the  face  of  Jehovah." 

Andrew  Fuller :'^  "The  difference  here  seems  to  arise  from 
the  phrase  "  face  of  God."  In  the  one  case,  it  ia  expressive  of 
great  familiarity,  compared  with  foi-mer  visions  and  manifesta- 
tions of  the  divine  glory;  in  the  other,  oi  s.  fulness  of  hwwkdge 
of -this  glory,  which  is  incompatible  with  ova  mortal  state,  if  not 
with  our  capacity  aa  a-eatures. 

Murphy:  "J^yiice  is  my  direct,  immediate,  intrinsic,  self 

>  Wfitke,  1.  OM  <cdiiJon  in  3  vOisi) 
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Bfy  hack  is  my  averted,  mediate,  estiinsic  self,  visible  to  man 
in  my  works,  my  word,  and  my  personal  maiiifestatioaa  to  my 

Biish ;  "  Nothing  conid  be  more  expressive  than  the  mode 
adopted  to  convey  the  intimalioa,  that  while  a  lower  degree  of 
disclosm-e  could  he  made  to  him,  a  higher  could  not"  An  im- 
portant tnith  is  couched  in  highly  symbolical  language. 

As  to  the  apparent  collision  between  Joha  v.  37  and  those 
passages  which  represent  the  voice  of  God  as  heard  at  times 
by  men,'  the  citation  from  John  roay  bo  taken  as  asserting  that 
no  mortal  ever  saw  the  form  or  heard  the  voice  which  is  joeeM^io)" 
to  God.  Or,  as  Alford  suggests,  the  language  may  liave  been 
intended  to  apply  to  those  persons  then  present,  "  Ye  have  not 
heard  Iiis  voice,  as  your  fathers  diet  at  Sinai ;  nor  liave  ye  seen 
bAs  visional  appearance,  as  did  the  prophets," 

On  either  intei'pretation  there  is  no  difllcnlty. 

Jfo  stmiiiiade  eisible. 
aidst       ha  rd 

Deut.lv.   2 

The  first  text  refers  to  Moses,  the  s  dtthpjl  n 
general.  He  saw  certain  manifestation  f  G  d  whi  h  they 
were  not  pennitted  to  see. 

Keil  thinks  that  the  similitude  which  Moses  saw  was  simply 
a  manifestafion  of  the  glory  of  God  answering  to  Moses's  own 
intuition  and  perceptive  faculty,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  God  which  was  an  adequate  representation  of  the  divine 
nature. 

Holiness. 

God  the  Author  qfevil.  Not  the  Author  of  evil. 

I  form  tbe  llgM,  and  create  darkness:       A  God  oftrutJi  andtritliontinfqiiity, 

I  tnnUe  pence,  and  create  evil:  I  tbs  just  and  riglit  fs  he.   Dent,  xxxtl.  4. 

I,ORD  do  all  thesR  tiiims.  Ifa.  xW.  T.  For  thou  art  oot  a.  Cod  tlmt  Imth 

TliuSHnlthtlioLonR;  BeUold,IfVamo    pleasnro  In  wicltodneae;  neltlier  eliatl 

evil  naalnst  ;ou,  and  devise  a  device    evil  dwell  nltli  thee.    I's.  v  i. 

aBBinstyon.    Jer.xviii.il.  ForJ  know  the  «iouehtatliat  I  think 

Out  of  Che  muntli  of  the  Most  Hlf;h    toward  you,  ESith  the  iLodli.  thooj^hls 

Eroceede!:!!  not  evil  and  good?  lam.  of  peaco,  and  not  of  evil.  Jer.  xxix. 
.i.B8.  1!.*^        ' 

■SwaeD.lil.S;  Ex.3ls.10;  Dent. -v.  29;  Jjib  xxxrjli.  1. 
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Ood  the  Aitlkar  of  mil.  Not  the  Axithor  of  eoil. 

Wlipreftro  i  gnve  tliem  nlao  stotutpa       Foi  God  is  not  the  aiMinratcanOisloa, 
that  ircj-e   not   soofl.  and  judgments    but  of  peace.  1  Cor.  xii,  3S. 
wliereby  they  slioulcl  not  live.    Jizek. 
XX.  £6. 

fchall  there  bo  evil  in  a  city,  and  tliB 
Lo£D  hulL  not  done  it  f    Ajuos  iii.  6. 

"  Evil,"  menfioned  in  the  first,  second,  third,  aud  fifth  texts, 
means  natui-al,  and  not  moral  evil,  or  sin.  Henderson  says, 
"  affliction,  adversity  " ;  Calvm,  "  afflictions,  wai-s,  and  other 
adverse  occurrences." 

When  Pompeii  is  buried  by  the  volcano,  Jerusalem  destroyed 
in  war,  London  depopulated  by  the  plague,  Lisbon  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake,  Chicago  devastated  by  lire ;  it  is  God  who 
sends  these  "  evils  "  or  calamities. 

In  Fsalm  v.  4,  "  evil,"  as  tite  parallelism  shows,  is  iniquity ; 
in  Jer.  xxis.  11,  it  means  punitive  displeasure. 

As  to  Ezek.  xs.  25,  tlie  "  statutes  "  which  were  "  not  good  " 
are  variously  referred. 

Calvin,Vitringa,aiidHavemicksay,tiie  customs  and  practices, 
the  idolatrous  and  corrupting  rites,  of  heathenism,  to  which  God 
gave  over  the  Jews  as  a  punishment  for  their  ungodly  disposition.' 

Fiurbiurn ;  "  The  polluted  customs  and  obsei-vances  of  heath- 
enism." Wordsworth:  "  These  e\'il  practices  ai-e  called 'statutes' 
and  'judgments,'  in  verse  18,  like  the  'statutes  of  Omri'  in 
Micah  vi.  1 6,"  °  Umbreit  and  Kurtz  say,  "  the  liturgical  laws 
■which  Jehovah  prescribed,  but  wHdi  the  people  abused  for 
heathen  purposes." 

We  know  that  abused  blessings  may  prove  the  heaviest 
curses.  May  not  tlie  meaning  l>e  that  tliese  "  statutes,"  though 
good  in  tlieir  original  design  and  adaptation,  proved  "  not 
good"  in  their  result,  through  the  disobedience  tf  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  ?  Are  not  Paul's  words, "  And  the 
commiindment  whicli  was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to  he  unto 
death,"  ^  explanatory  of  the  text  under  consideration  ? 
ii.  11. 
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Wines'  takes  the  meaning  to  be,  laws  not  absolutely  the  best, 
but  relixti^'ely  so.  Thia  view  of  the  meaning  and  foree  of  tlio 
f«xt  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  oui'  Saviour.  He  has  told  ua 
that  Moses  tolerated  divorce  among  the  Jews,  beeanse  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts.  If  the  Jews  of  Moses's  time  had  beea 
less  hardhearted,  several  of  his  statutes  would  have  been  liifEer- 
ent.  These  statutes  were  intended  to  meet  speeial  exigencies, 
but  were  not  designed  for  imiversal  application. 

Solon,  being  asked  whethei'  he  had  furnished  the  best  laws 
for  the  people  of  Athena,  replied,  "  I  have  given  them  the  be.st 
fltat  they  were  able  to  bear." 

"  When  divine  wisdom,"  observes  Montesquieu,'  "  said  to  tho 
Jews,  '  I  have  given  you  precepts  wMcli  are  not  good,'  thia 
signifies  that  they  had  only  a  relative  goodness ;  and  this  is  the 
sponge  which  wipes  out  all  tlie  diflicidties  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  law  of  Moses." 

Wliichever  interpretation  may  be  adopted,  none  of  the  above 
texts,  nor  any  others  when  properly  explained,  sanction  the 
revolficg  proposition  that  God  is  die  author  of  sin. 

Qod  jealotis.  Free  from  Jealousy. 

IHioIfiRBthytiodainiijeiilouaGod.        Tho  Lone  is  graoioua,  and  IjiU  of 

liic  nager  of  tbe  Lono  nml  his  jpal-  mercy     TUe  Lord  is  goo'd  to  tdl :  und 

ouay  sliall  emoka  Hgalnst  that  roan,  lila  tendei'  mercies   are  over  all  hla 

Deut.  xxlx.  20.  wortB.    Fa.  exW,  8,  9. 

Foe  they  provoked  lilm  to  anger  with  For  jealousy  ii  tiie  rage  of  a  man : 

tlieir  hign  placeB,  and  moyeiThira  lo  theieibre  lio  will  not  awtre  in  Uie  day  of 

leaEouAr  ^ita  their  graven  images-  Fa.  venceatico.    rrov.v1.34. 

Isiviii.  68.  Wrath  fa  oniel,  and  anger  is  ovitrft- 

Therefore  thns  saifli  the  Lord  GoD;  eeoosj  but  who  is  ahleto  stand  before 

Snrely  In  tbe  lira  of  my  Jealniisy  have  jealousy.'  Prov.  xxvii.  4. 

I  spoken  agidnEt  the  resldne  of  tho  Jealousy  is  cruel  as  tlie  grave ;  tlia 

Heathen.  Eaek. '  '  — '-  " "  —  — —  '''^-   "■"-'■ 

GodisjealonL.... 
etb.  JSgbunil.a. 

The  words  "jealous"  and  "jealousy"  are  each  naed  in  a 
good  aufl  a  bad  sense.'    Applied  to  God,  they  denote  that  he 

'  Commentary  on  Laws  of  Ancient  Hebrews,  p.  119. 

=  Spirit  of  La^vs,  B.  ID,  c.  21. 

'  Zdcklcr  says  the  orlainal  word  denotes  hero,  not  "  onvy,"  but  plainly 
"jealonsy." 

*  In  the  3.cbiX!w,Jealousii,  eavy,  seal,  nnd  m>gef  may  be  espreaeed  by  a 
single  term,  nK3{7 ;  Fuecst  and  Gesenins. 
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is  intensely  solieitous  for  liis  own  cliaracter  and  honor,  that  he 
does  not  tolorate  rivalry  of  any  kind.  An  iniinitely  wise  and 
holy  Monarch  cannot  be  indifEerent  as  to  the  loyalty  of  his 
Bubjects. 

Keil  regai-ds  the  terms  as  implying  that  God  "  will  not  transfer 
to  another  the  honor  that  is  due  to  himself, nor  telerato  the  worship 
o£  any  otiier  god  " ;  and  Bush,  as  denoting  "  a  peculiar  sensi- 
tiveness to  everytliing  that  tiireatena  to  trench  apnn  the  honor, 
reverence,  and  esteem  that  he  knows  to  be  due  to  himself.  The 
term  will  appear  still  more  significant  if  it  bo  borne  in  mind 
that  idolatry  in  the  Scriptures  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  tpiritJial 
adultery,  and  as  '  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  man,'  so  notiiing  can 
more  fitly  express  the  divine  indignation  against  this  sin  than  the 
term  in  question."  Accortling  to  Newman,'  the  phraseology 
brings  to  view  "  the  great  priociple  essential  to  all  acceptance 
with  Jehovah  their  God ;  namely  to  put  away  the  worship  of 
all  other  gods.  This  is  constantly  denoted  hy  the  phrase  that 
'Jehovah  hajeahus  God;'  and  out  of  it  arose  the  perpetual 
metaphor  of  the  prophet  in  which  the  relation  of  God  to  his 
people  is  compared  to  a  marriage ;  the  daughter  of  Israel  being 
his  bride  or  wife,  and  he  a  jealous  husband.  Thus  also,  eVery 
false  god  is  a  paramour,  and  the  worship  of  them  is  adultery 
or  fornication." 

Hence,  even  in  the  estimation  o£  tliis  sceptical  author,  these 
expressions  are  not  derogatory  to  tlie  holiness  of  God. 
God  tempts  men.  Does  not  tempt  them. 

' ■    ■      -a 

_  -  -.  mpiea  wim  evil,  ueiiiier  LempceUi 
T  or  tlie  Lonn   be  any  mau.   James  L  X3. 

1  judnli.    2  ^am'. 

lean  us  not  into  temntntion,  bat 
uaiyomevll.    Matt.  vl.  13, 

e  Hebrew  word  "  nissah,"  tempt,  in  the  fii'st  text,  means  aa 
lius  says,  "  te  tiy,  to  prave  any  one,  to  put  him  to  the  tost." 
'  Illslocy  of  Hobrow  Monarchy,  p.  28. 
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It  is  used  in  reference  to  David'a  trying  Sanra  armor,^  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba's  testing  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,"  The  msiin- 
ing  therefore  is,  as  in  the  old  Genevan  vei-sion,  "  God  did 
prove  Abraham." 

Bush ;  "  God  may  consistently,  witli  all  his  perfections,  by  liia 
providence,  bring  his  creatures  into  circumstances  of  special 
probation,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  information,  but 
in  order  to  manifest  to  themselves  and  to  otliers  the  prevailing 
dispositions  of  their  hearts,"  God  put  Abraham  to  tlie  proof 
before  angels  and  men,  that  bis  faith  and  obedience  might  be 
made  manifest  for  an  esample  to  all  coming  generations. 

As  to  the  second  text,  it  is  snfficient  to  say  that  God  ordered 
01-  allowed  such  infiuences  to  afiect  the  mind  of  David  as  should 
lead  to  a  Bpecific  wrong  act  resulting  in  needful  ehastisement. 
Yet  the  ultimate  end  in  view  was  the  welfare  of  David  and  hia 
people. 

It  should  be  added  that,  according  to  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,' 
the  passage  should  read,  "For  one  moved  David  against  them." 
This  translation  would  seem  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
passage,  and  to  make  the  numberag  of  the  people  the  cause, 
rather  tlian  the  result,  of  the  divine  dbpleasure. 

Eeil :  *  "  The  instigation  consists  in  the  fact  that  God  impels 
sinners  to  manifest  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts  in  deeds,  or 
furnishes  tlie  opportunity  and  the  occasion  for  the  imfolding 
and  practical  manifestation  of  the  evil  desires  of  the  heart,  that 
the  smner  may  either  l>e  brought  to  the  Imowledge  of  his  more 
evil  ways  and  also  to  repentance,  through  the  evil  deed  and  its 
consequences ;  or,  if  the  heart  should  be  hardened  still  more  by 
the  evil  deed,  that  it  may  become  ripe  for  the  judgment  of  death. 
The  instigation  of  a  sinner  to  evil  is  simply  one  peculiar  way  in 
which  God,  as  a  general  iiile,  punishes  sina  through  sinners ;  for 
God  only  instigates  to  evil  actions  such  as  have  drawn  dowu 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  themselves  in  consequence  of  their  sin." 
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"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  either  "  Do  not  suffer  us  to 
Le  tempted  to  sin  ;  or,  if  "  temptation  "  here  means  trial,  affiic- 
tion,  "  Do  not  afflict  or  try  ub."  Such,  in  substance  is  Mr. 
Bai-ncs's  vieiv.  God  "  tempts,"  testa,  or  tries  men,  but  always 
foi'  wise  reasons,  and  with  a  good  motive ;  he  never  places 
inducements  before  men  merely  m  order  to  lead  them  into  ain. 
Ills  ultimate  object  is  always  good. 

God,  a  respecter  of  pa-sons.  Does  not  reject  them. 

And  the  Loud  had  respect  unto  Abel  A  grsat  God.  a  mishtj,  mid  n  Urrlhle, 

and  to  Ilia  oftertni.    But  unto  Cain  and  whlBli  regnrdeih  not  osraona,  nor  takeUi 

to  Ilia  ofiferinghehnd  notreapeot.  (Jen.  reward.    Dent,  x  17. 

ly,  4,  6.  Tliere  (a  no  iniquity  with  the  Loan 

AndGod  ioofeedunontliB  elilldpenof  onr  God.  nor  respect  of  persons,  nor 

Israel,  and  God  Lad  reepect  unto  «em.  taking  of  filRa.    2i;Uron.  six.  T. 

Ex.  il.  25.  Then  l^ter  opened  hit  month,  and 

Fori  will  hOTeraspeotunto  jou,  and  eaid,  Of  a  truth  I  pereeivB  that  God  Is 

make  you  ftuKl^il,  and  multipiy  you,  no  I'especter  of  peraons.  Ada  s.  8i. 

and  cstfllJlish  my  oovcnont  with  you.  For  there  is.  no  i  espect  of  persons 

loua  unto       God  aoceptethuo  man's  person.  Gal. 

on  tlipm.    ii.  6, 

,    SKings       YoorMOBtei-alfiOialnheaven;nelther 

xiiough  the  Loud  be  high,  yet  hath    £rli.  vl,  D. 
hei-eappctiintothelowlyibutthe proud       The  Father. wlio  without  respect  of 
he  knoweth  afar  off.  Ts.  oxxsvii).  6.       peraona  judgefh   according  to   every 
nian'BWOrk.l  ret.  1.17. 

The  first  series  of  t^xts  implies  a  righteous  and  benevolent 
"  respect,"  based  upon  a  proper  discrimination  as  to  character ; 
the  second  series  denotes  a  "  respect"  which  is  partial,  arising 
out  of  selfish  and  unworthy  considerations. 

The  Hebrew  expression, "  nasa  pUnim,"  in  DeuL  x.  17  and 
2  Cbron.  xix.  7,  is  to  be  taken,  according  to  Gesenius,  "  in  a 
bad  sense,  to  be  partial,  as  a  judge  unjustly  pai-tial  or  corrupted 
by  bribes."  Fuerst  gives,  among  other  definitions,  "  to  take  the 
side  of  one  with  partiality."  In  both  of  the  above  texts,  the 
connection  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  the  correct  interpretation. 
The  con-esponcUng  Greek  term  "  prosopolepsia,"  espressing  con- 
cretely the  same  idea,'  and  occurring  ia  some  modification  in  all 
but  one  of  the  New  Testament  dtations,  conveys  an  unfavorable 
meaning,  unifonaly  implying  partiality. 

There  is  therefore  no  collision  between  the  two  series  of 

'  See  Httckett  on  Acts  x.  84. 
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tests,  iua&mucli  as   they  refer  to  widely  differeat   kinds   of 
"  respect." 

God,  an  angry  being.  Not  angry. 

God  Is  nngry  with  the  jcicked  evety       TheLonnGnil,merii:fulnnaj;racioti3, 
day.    I's.  vil.  11.  lorgsHflferiiif;.  and  nbiiiidant  jji  good- 

Comp,  nij  people,  enter  thou  into  thj'    nms  and  tintli.  kaepiuEmarcj  Iter  thoj- 
chambers,  imd  shut  tiiy  doois  nbout    aanda.    Kx  xxxiv,  6,  7. 

-  ■■     -•■—1       A  God  read?  to  pr' 

■    mercirul,  s^ow  to  ( 
kindness.    Nell.  Ix. 


bte  enemies-    Kali-  i-  2. 

Tlie  "  anger "  ascribed  to  God  in  tlie  scriptures  is,  as  Eashi 
eaj^  "  the  displeasure  and  disgust "  wliicL  he  experiences  in 
view  of  human  conduct  Let  any  one  seriously  reflect  as  to 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  an  iiifimtcly  wise  and  kolt/  Jieing 
in  regard  to  sin,  and  he  can  scarcely  be  at  a  loss  to  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  (he  term,  "  anger  of  God."  Prof.  Tayler 
Lewis '  has  the  following  remarla :  "  Depart  in  the  least  from 
the  idea  of  iudifEei-endsm,  and  we  have  no  limit  but  infinity. 
God  either  cares  nothing  about  what  we  call  good  and  evil ; 
or  as  the  heayen  of  heavens  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  far  do 
his  love  for  the  good  and  hjs-  hatred  of  evil  exceed  in  their 
intensity  any  corresponding  human  afEection."  The  Being 
who  loves  the  good  with  infinite  intensity  most  hate  evil  with 
the  same  intensity.  So  far  from  any  incompatibility  between 
this  love  and  this  hate,  they  are  the  counterparts  of  each  other 
—  opposite  poles  of  the  same  moral  emotion, 

"  A  religion  over  whose  portal  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  flame, 
'  I  AM  Holy,'  can  without  risk  represent  God  as  angry,  jealous, 
mourniag,  repenting.  Scrupulosity,  under  such  cu'cumstances, 
is  the  sign  of  an  evil  conscience."  ^ 

Ood,  suseeptSile  of  temptation.  CojmoJ  be  tempted. 

Te  shall  not  tempt  tlie  Lord  your  God  cannot  be  tempted  irith  evil. 
God,  as  ve  tempted  ftini  lu  MaKiah.   Jas.  1. 13. 

I>Pllf.  vl    iB. 

in  dellv- 
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Cannot  be  tempted. 

„^  _..^„ ^raot  tLe  Lord  thff 

UntCiv.  7. 

Kow  therefofe  why  tempt  ye  God,  to 
put  B  yoke  upon  tlie  iieuk  of  tlie  disci- 
ples.   AeU  X.V.  10. 

Men  are  said,  in  the  Bible,  to  "tempt"  God,  when  tliey 
distrust  hia  faitMulness ;  wlien  ttiey  lirave  liis  displeasure ; 
when,  challenging  him  to  work  miracles  in  their  behalf,  they 
presnmptaously  expose  themselves  to  peril ;  also,  "  b>/  pulling 
obstacles  in  the  way  o/his  evidently  determined  course." ' 

The  quotation  from  James,  as  it  stands  in  our  version,  simply 
asserte  that  there  is  nothing  in  God  which  responds  to  the 
solicitations  and  blandishments  of  ovil ;  it  presents  no  attractions 
to  him.     He  is  not  allured  by  it  in  the  slightest  degi'ee. 

AlEord,  DeWette,  and  Huther,  however,  render,  in  substance, 
"  God  is  unversed  m  things  evil."  With  either  rendering  there 
is  no  discrepancy.^ 

Justice. 
God  isjuit.  Unjiist. 

That  bs  far  tm«i  thee  t^  da  after  this  For  wiiOEoeier  liatli,  to  him  BhoJl  bs 
manner,  to  slay  tlie  righteons  with  tlie  (!Jven,  and  he  shall  have  more  abun- 
nioked !  and  that  the  rlehteona  ahould  dance:  but  wlioBoerer  hath  not,  ftoni 
he  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far  froin  thee:  li^m  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  ha 
ehall  sot  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  hatli.  Matt.  xiii.  J2. 
right?    Gen.  xTill.  2fi.  (For  the  chililren  being  not  yet  bom, 

All  hl9  ways  ord  Judgment,  a  God  of  neither  hnving  done  nay  good  or  evil, 
(rath  and  witliout  ininnity,  Just  and  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to 
right  £s  he.    Dent.  Tcxxil.  4.  eieotion  migliCstsud,  notof  worke,  but 

The  Loud  is  upright  :»e  is  my  rock,  of  liim  tbatcalleth;)  It  was  said  unto 
and  fl^ei'e  is  no  HuriBhteouaueSB  in  him.  her,  The  elder  shall  eervethc  voanger. 
I's.  xcli.  16.  Aa  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved, 

Uearnow,0  honseof  Israel:  Isnot    but  Esau  have  1  hated.    Bom.  bt.  11-13. 
my  way  equal !    are  not  your  ways  un- 
equBl  f    Ezek.  xviil.  25. 

As  to  Matt.  xiii.  12,  Barnes  says:  "This  is  a  proverbial 
mode  of  speaking.  It  means  tliat  a  man  who  improves  what 
light,  grace,  and  opportunities  he  has  shall  have  them  increased. 
From  him  that  improves  them  not,  it  is  proper  that  tliey  should 
be  tiiken  away," 

Alford :  "  He  who  hath  —  he  who  not  only  hears  with  the 
ear,  but  understands  witli  the  heart,  has  more  given  to  him. 
...  He  who  hai/i  not,  in  whom  there  is  no  spark  of  spii'itual 

'  Alfoi-d  on  Acts  sr.  10. 

'  On  snpposcil  ssncllou  of  Human  Sociifices,  see  under  Ethical  Dis- 
crepancies. 
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desire  nor  meetness  to  receive  the  engrafted  word,  has  taken 
from  liiin  even  tliat  wliich  lie  Iiath  {'  seemetk  to  have,'  Luke.)  ; 
even  the  poor  confused  notions  of  heavenly  doctiiae  whicli  a 
sensual  and  careless  life  allow  liim  are  furdier  bewildered  and 
darkened  by  this  Eimple  teaching,  into  the  depths  of  which  he 
cannot  penetrate  so  far  as  even  to  ascertain  that  tfaey  exist" 
Drydea's  Juvenal  furnishes  a  fine  parallel  to  this  text : 


Stuart  says  that  Eom,  lk.  11-13  "  refers  to  the  bestowment 
and  the  withholding  of  temporal  blessinffs." 

John  Taylor,  of  Norwich :  "  Election  to  the  present  privi- 
leges and  external  advantages  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this 
world ;  and  reprobation  or  rejection,  as  it  signifies  th&  not 
being  favored  with  tliose  privileges  and  advantages." 

Barnes :  "  He  had  preferred  Jacob,  and  had  withheld  from 
Esau  those  privileges  and  blessmgs  which  he  had  conferred  on 
the  posterity  of  Jacob." 

That  temporal  privileges  and  blessings  are  very  unequally 
distributed,  no  one  can  deny.  The  fact  is  patent  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  "What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  there  un- 
righteousness with  God?  "  K  this  fact  constitutes  an  objection 
against  the  justice  of  this  world's  Governor,  it  is  an  objection 
which  the  infidel  is  as  mudi  bound  to  answer  as  is  the  Christian. 
The  truth  is,  the  All-wise  Sovereign  has  an  unquestionable 
right  to  bestow  his  favors  as  he  sees  fit. 

Punishes fiir  offtei'S"  sina.  Does  noi  thuBpunUh. 

And  Ham,  the  ilitlier  of  Canaan,  The  fkthers  shall  not  beputto  cJeath 
■aw  the  nakedness  of  hia  fiither,  and  for  tlieoliildren.neiHier  shall  the  chil- 
told  his  two  brethren  nithont.  And  dren  be  put  to  death  for  the  ikthers: 
Nnah  owokofrom  his  wine,  and  fenew    erery  man  shall  be  pnt  to  death  fOr  lil< 

him.    Andhe  Hiid,  Curi<ed  fte  (.'onean ;  Behold,  all  souls  are  mine!  as  the 

a  servant  at  servante  eball  lie  be  unto  EonI  of  the  fbtber.  so  also  the  soul  of 

his  brethren,    (Jen.  ix.E2,  M.2B.  the  son  la  mine!  the  soul  that  stnneth, 

YtEUinir  the  InlnuHy  of  the  liithers  itsbnlldte.    The  son  shall  not  bear  the 

npontlie  children  nnfo  the  tbird  and  inlqnlly  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 

fourth  naiaalioii  of  them  that  hnte  father  bear  the  Iniquity  of  the  son  i  the 

me.    Kx.  XX.  5,  riKliteoueiiess  of  ibe  righteous  shall  be 

And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  hini.  upon  him,  and  the  wlofcedneas  of  the 

took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerab,  and  the  ^ick^sfi^lbeufanhim.    li^lE.xvUl. 

^rer,  and  the  garment,  and  the  wedge  4,20.' 
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IS  pitniah. 


_. ...i  rifilifeoua    Judgment   of  God; 

I1I3  nsaes,  and  hla  WUo  iviUreiidar  to  eveiT  luun  ncootd- 
RQwp,  and  1113  lent,  and  nil  thM  lia  lag  to  Ills  deeds.  Bum.  u.  G,  S. 
lind:  end  tliay  bronglit  tliem  unto  the 
vulley  of  Aolior.  And  all  Ismol  eloned 
Mm  with  stones,  and  bamBd  ti.eni  wKh 
Hre,  Hfter  tliey  [lad  stoned  Uiem  nlth 
stonea.    And  they  ralaed  oyer  him  a 

freat  lienp  of  stonea  nnta  this  day.  So 
be  Loitii  tnmed  (torn  the  tlercenesa  of 
hla  anger.    Josh,  vll.  24-^. 

4Vhftt  mean  yo,  tliat  ye  use  this 
proverb  conceniiDg  tlielnnd  nf  Israel, 
aaytng,  Tho  fiithers  have  eaten  sour 
gispcs,  nad  the  chlldrsn's  teeth  are  sot 
on  edgef    £zek.  srili.  2. 

As  to  ths  case  of  Canaan,  it  cannot  be  proved,  tliough  often 
assmnedj  that  he  was  cursed  for  the  miacoBduct  of  Ham,  hia 
father.  Smh  thinks  that  Ham's  gross  disrespect  or  con- 
temptuous deportment  toward  hia  aged  parent  hecame,  "  under 
the  prompting  of  inspiration,  a  suggesting  occasion  of  the  curse 
now  pronounced. . . .  Noah  therefore  uttered  the  words  from 
an  inspired  foresight  of  the  sins  and  abominations  of  the 
abandoned  stock  of  the  Canaanites." 

Keil;  "Noah,  through  the  spirit  and  power  of  tliat  God 
with  whom  he  walked,  discerned  in  the  moral  nature  of  his 
sons,  and  the  different  tendencies  which  they  aU'eady  displayed, 
the  germinal  commencement  of  the  future  coui'se  of  their  pos- 
terity, and  uttered  words  of  blessing  and  of  curse  which  were 
prophetic  of  the  history  of  the  ti-ibes  that  descended  from  Uiem." 
The  reason  why  Canaan  alone  of  Ham's  sons  was  specified 
"  must  either  lie  in  the  fact  that  Canaan  was  already  walking 
in  the  steps  of  his  father's  impiety  and  sin,  or  else  be  sought  in 
the  name  '  Canaan,' '  in  which  Noah  discerned,  through  flie 
gift  of  prophecy,  a  significant  omen;  a  supposition  decidedly 
favored  by  the  analogy  of  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  Japhet," 
which  is  also  founded  upon  the  name." 

Lange  thinks  that  Noah's  malediction  is  "  only  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that,  in  the  prophetic  spirit,  he  saw  into 
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tlio  future,  and  that  the  vision  had  for  its  point  of  departure 
the  then  present  natural  state  of  Canaan," 

Aben  Ezra,^  Eashi,  the  Talmudists,  Scaliger,  and  othei-s, 
with  Tayler  Lewis,  hold  that  Canaan  too  saw  Noah  in  his 
exposed  condition,  and  that  he  committed  a  cruel  and  wanton 
outrage,  or  some  unnamed  beastly  crime,  upon  the  person  of 
the  sleeping  patriarch ;  and  f]iat  this  vile  indignity  drew  down 
the  severe  denunciation  upon  him  as  the  actual  offender.  Prof. 
Lewis ^  assigns  the  following  reasons  for  thia  opinion:  The 
Hebrew  rendered  '  hia  younger  son,'  cannot  refer  fo  Ham,  who 
was  older  than  Japhetli,  but  means  the  least  or  youngest  of  the 
family,  and  hence  is  descriptive  of  Canaan.  The  words  '  had 
done  unto  him'  mean  sometbing  more  than  an  omission  or 
neglect.  The  expression  is  a  very  positive  one.  Something 
unmistakable,  sometiing  very  shameful  bad  been  done  to  lie 
old  man  in  bia  unconscious  state,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
becomes  manifest  to  him  immediately  on  bia  recovery.  "  There 
n  to  b  a  tul  a  idance  of  particulai-ity.  The  language 
1  e  pi  t      1     k,  as  though  intimating  sometliing  too 

il  nd  t  u  t  be  openly  expressed.  Thus  regarded, 
e  e  ytbmg  ms  to  p  nt  to  some  wanton  act  done  by  tixe  very 
one  who  mm  d  at  ly  named  in  the  severe  malediction  that 
folio  Cu    ed  1  e  Canaan.'     He  was  tbe  youngest  son  of 

Ham,  as  he  was  also  the  youngest  son  of  Noah,  according  to 
the  well-established  Shemitic  peculiarity  by  which  all  the  de-. 
scendants  are  alike  called  sons."  This  explanation  is  equally 
plausible  and  natural. 

On  either  of  the  above  hypotheses,  Canaan  was  punished  not 
for  others'  miscondnct,  but  for  hia  own  j  hence  the  charge  of 
"  injustice  "  in  the  case  is  without  foundation. 

As  to  Ex.  XX.  5,  we  may  say  that  Jehovah  "  visits "  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children,  in  that  he  permits 
the  latter  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  tlie  former. 

1  See  GondliaUir,  i.  S3.  '  In  Lauge  on  Genesis,  p.  338. 
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He  has  established  sack  laws  of  matter  and  mind  that  the  sins 
of  parents  result  in  the  physical  and  mental  disease  aud 
suffering  of  their  offspring.  The  drunkard  bequeaths  to  his 
cliildrea  poverty,  sliame,  wretchedness,  impaired  health,  and  not 
infrequently  a  burning  thirst  for  strong  driak.  The  licentious 
man  often  triuismits  to  his  helpless  ofispring  his  depraved 
appetites  and  loathsome  diseases.  And  this  transmission  or 
"  visitation  "  of  evil  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  inflexible 
laws  of  the  universe.  Obviously, "  injustice  "  is  no  less  charge- 
able upon  tlie  Author  of  "  the  laws  of  nature "  than  upon  tho 
Author  of  the  Bible. 

Even  if  the  above  text  conveys  the  idea  not  only  of  suffering, 
but  also  of  punishment,  yet  the  language,  "unto  the  third  aud 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me"  indicates  children  who 
are  sinful  like  fheii-  parents.  Hengstenterg :  *  "  The  threatening 
is  directed  against  those  children  whq  tread  in  their  fathers' 
footsteps."  Plainly  children  are  intended  who  imitate  and 
adopt  the  sinful  habits  and  practices  of  their  parents ;  hence, 
being  morally,  as  well  as  physically,  the  representatives  and 
heirs  of  their  parents,  f]iey  may  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  punished 
for  the  sins  of  those  parents.  Bush:  "The  tokens  of  the 
divine  displeasure  were  to  flow  along  the  line  of  those  who  con- 
tinued the  haters  of  God." 

As  to  tlie  case  of  Aclian's  sons  and  daughters,  Canon 
Browne^  says;  "The  sanguinary  severity  of  Oriental  nations, 
from  which  the  Jewish  people  were  by  no  means  free,  has  in 
all  ages  involved  the  children  in  the  punishment  of  the  father." 
Many,  however,  think  that  Achan's  sons  and  daughters  were 
simply  taken  into  the  valley  to  be  spectators  of  the  punishment 
iailicted  upon  the  father,  that  it  might  be  a  warning  to  tliem. 
Some  explain  the  execution  upon  the  ground  of  God's  sove- 
reignty, xad.  his  consequent  right  to  send  death  at  any  time  and 
in  any  form  he  pleases. 

Keil  and  otliera  hold  that  Achan's  sons  and  daughters  were 

1  On  Gen.  of  Pent.  ii.  OS.  *  lu  Smilb's  Bib.  Diet.,  Art.  "Aclmn," 
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accomplices  in  hia  crime-  "  The  things  themselves  had  heen 
absti-acted  f  i-om  the  booty  by  Achan  alone  ;  hut  he  had  hidden 
tliem  in  liis  tent,  baried  them  in  the  earth,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  done  so  secretly  tliat  his  sons  and  daughtei-s  Irnew 
nothing  of  it.  By  bo  domg  he  had  made  hia  family  participatore 
in  hia  theft;  tliey  therefore  fell  under  the  ban  along  -with  him, 
together  with  their  tent,  their  cattle,  and  the  rest  of  their 
property,  which  were  all  involved  in  the  consequences  of  hia 

The  "  proverb,"  Ezek  xviii.  2,  implied  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  Jews,  at  that  time,  were  not  at  all  in  consequence  of  their 
own  sins,  but  exclusively  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors  —  a 
false  and  dangerous  idea,  fitly  rebuked  by  tlie  Almighty. 

SlayB  the  ri^ftfeous  oiith  tM  wiaked.  ^jores  Ike  righieon^. 

This  ii  one  Viina,  therefore  I  Fnid  it,  Halli  wnlked  ia  m;  Btatut«,  nndiiafh 

He   deEtrOTPth   me    peiteet  and   the  kept  mv  judsmente,  to  deitl  truly;  he 

wiotBd.    Jobix.22.  «  Just,  lie  Sail  swrely  liye;  anilli  the 

And  aay  to  the  ianiJ  of  Israel,  Thus  ]j>rA  <ioa.     WLea  the  son  Imth  done 

ealtb  tlte  Load:  Behold  I  am  ngBlDet  that  -vrhloh  is  lawfol  and  right,  and 

thee,  uid  irill  draw  forth  my  award  oat  huth  kept  nil  my  etatutes,  and  hath 

ofhliBlieBthiiuidnmcutofi'fFonithee  done  them,  he  ahaU  anrely  live.    Ezek. 

thedEhteons  end  the  wicked.    Seeing  jcriil.  9.19. 

tben  Hint  i  will  cot  off  from  thee  the  Uiit  If  the  winked  tnm   trom   his 

righteous  and  the  wicked,thereEire  shall  wIutedaeBS,  and  do  that    ' '  '    '    ' 


against  nil  lleBli  fi-om  the  soath  loUie    iLzek. 


I  rfirht,  he  Khali  live  thereby. 

axPii.  10. 

'th.    Ezek.  xxl.  3, 4.  Now  the  just  shall   live  by  Ibith. 

Keb,  X-  as. 

The  first  texts  do  not  teach  that  God,  regardless  of  character, 
cuts  down  the  evil  and  the  good  together.  The  two  classes 
may  be  alike  in  the  external  circtmistances  of  their  death ;  but 
they  are  totally  unlike  in  their  destiny.  The  i-ighteous  ai-e,  at 
death  and  by  death,  "  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come." '  It 
may  he  the  greatest  possible  blessing,  the  highest  mark  of  tlia 
divine  favor,  to  a  good  man  to  be  summarily  and  forever  re- 
moved from  the  son'ows  and  impending  evils  of  earth  to  the 
ineifable  bliss  and  repose  of  heaven.  The  second  series  of 
tests  refers  to  spiritual,  and  not  earthly  life.  Since  tlie  two 
series  of  passages  contemplate  things  entirely  different,  there  is 
no  collision  between  them. 

'  Isaiah  Mi.  1,3. 
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God  vitlhol^  his  llessw^s.  Bestmni  themfreeiy. 

■hen  ye    Bpreod    foi-tli    yonr       For  erery  one  that  askptli  reoei 

uLn  Ul<lb  mlna  Dir«  fV^iwi  f  nil '     atiiI    Iw    t^int-.  qoAlr^t-.lt    llnrlpflt  -    111 


hen  ye  mako  mnny  prnyors,  I    him 
)t  hear:  your  hands  are  fall  of   LrK 

■  any  of  yc 
ofGod.tlii 


nr  prAj^rs,  1    him  thaf  knooketh  it 


■will  not  hear;  ;  — —    

blood.    Isa.  i.  15.  If  any  of  j-ou  lock  ivisdam,  let  h' 

'llienBhall  they  cry  unto  the  Lord,  ask  of  (iod,  tlitit  RiveUitoallmeii  liber- 

but  he  nil!  not  hear  them :  hewilleven  ally,  and  npbraideth  not:  and  it  etiBll 

hide  his  tSxe  from  them  at  that  time,  IM  given  Itim.    Jiunea  I.  5. 
as  they  have  behaved  themselvea  ill  in 
IhelrdoingB.    Mlcahiii.  1. 

ask  amlse^  that  ye  may  cous'ame  ft  upon 
youi'  luata.   James  Iv.  3. 

The  limifing  claosea  of  fJie  first  three  t^'xts,  ''hanfls  full  of 
blood,"  "  ill  behavior,"  and  "  asking  ami&s,"  show  clearly  why 
God  withholds  his  blessings  in  these  cases.  Moreover,  the 
connection  in  which  the  last  two  texts  stand  evinces  that  these 
texts  were  not  intended  to  be  of  universal  application.  Tliey 
contemplate  those  persona  only  who  "  ask  in  faith." '  Every 
one  that  asketh  aright,  receiveth.  The  principle  upon  which 
God,  in  answer  to  prayer,  bestows  his  blessings,  is  tlms  enun- 
ciated :  "  If  we  ask  anything  according  to  !  w  h  th 
BS.""  It  should  be  added  that  such  limit  le 
above  are,  in  order  to  make  out  a  contrad  n  d  tly 
suppressed  by  those  writers  who  engage  in         manuf            of 


Hardens  men's  hearts.  They  harden,  their  own  heai  (, , 

( theLoRD  hBrdpnedthehenrtof       But  irhen  Pharaoh  saw  that  there 

loh,  and  he  heai'kened  not  nnlo  naa  respite,  he  burdened  hie  heiu^,  and 

Ex.  Ix,  12.  hearkened  not  unto  them.  . . .  And  I'ha- 

ilJio  LoaD  said  nnto  Moses,  Go  raoh  hardened  his  heart  nC  tliis  time 

■e  hardened  also,  neither  'woDld  he  let  the  people 

,. 4,  _.     ']5^^  jih_  15^  32.  r      r— 

Ind  when  Fhanwh  saiT  that  the  ndn 

tore  mm.    4i.s.  x.  i.  and  the  hail  and  the  thundera  ivera 

ADdMosea  and  Aaron  did  all  these  ceased,  he  sinned  yet  more,  )tnd  bar- 

nondera  befbrc  I'haraoh :  and  the  Lord  deaed  hie  heai-t,  ho  and  his  servants, 

hardened  f  harooh's  heart,  so  that  he  Kx.  !:>:,  34. 

would  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go       Whereibre  then  do  ye  harden  yonr 

out  of  his  land,    Ex.  xl.  10.  heoi^ts,  as  the  Ecryp^na  und  l.^'haraoh 

But  Sihon  king  of  Ueshbon  would  hardened  their  heaite!    1  Sam.  vl.  B. 
not  let  lis  pa!»  by  him :  for  tlie  Lord       And  he  also  rebelled  asoinet  king 

thy  God  hardened  Ma  spirit,  and  made  Trebncbadnezmr,  who  hadmnde  him 


'  See  James  L  6. 
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JTardens  men's  hearts.  Tliey  harden  their  own  Beo 

against  Javaei  In  bntttc,  Ibat  lie  mljiht  but  lie  tbut  Imnleni^th  Iila  hem 

lestroy  Ibem  utieri/,  and  iliBC  they  full  Into  misohtsf.    I'my.  Kxviii 

iniRht   linve  no  Ikvor,   bnt   that  he  Hurden  not  yonr  h^rte,  na 

miEht  dexIroT  them,  lu  the  Loau  com-  provecatlon,  ia  the  Any  of  tem 

iiiandi>d  MoeoB.    Josh.  xi.  SO.  m  the  nildeiacES.    Heb.iii.S. 
J  LoBD,  irhy  hast  thoa  made  ui    ' 


T  ftnm  tbj  imjB,  and  burden^  our 


tee  viith  their  sj'«,  nor  underetund  with 
theh  heart,  and  be  converted,  aaCt  1 
ebouldheiatbem.    John  xll.  40. 
Therefliie  hath  he  mercy  on  H-hoin 


We  may  premise  tliat  the  rejectioii  oi  truth  and  the  abuse  of 
blessings  tend  ever  to  "  liarden  the  Iieart."  God,  therefore,  by 
making  known  Ma  truth  and  by  bestowing  his  blessiDga,  indi- 
rectly "  hardens  "  men's  heai-ts ;  tiat  is,  furnishes  occasion  for 
their  hardening.  Thns,  the  divine  mercy  to  Pharaoh  in  the 
witlidrawal  of  the  plagues  at  liis  request  became  the  occasion 
of  increasing  his  hardness.  Wlien  he  saw  that  there  was  res- 
pite, diat  the  rdn  and  hail  and  tlumder  ceased,  he  liardened  liis 
Iieai-t.'  In  brief,  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  by  removing 
calamities,  and  bestowing  blessings ;  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own 
heart  by  perverting  tliese  blessings  and  abusing  the  grace  of 
God. 

Theodoret:^  "The  sun,  by  the  force  of  its  heat,  moistens 
the  wax  and  dries  the  clay,  softening  the  one  and  hardening 
the  other;  and,  as  this  produces  opposite  effects  by  the  same 
power,  so,  through  tlie  long-suffering  of  God,  wliich  reaches  to 
all,  some  receive  good  and  otiiers  evil;  some  are  softened,  and 
others  hardened." 

Stuart,*  concerning  Pharaoli :  "  The  Lord  hai'dened  Lis 
heart,  because  the  Lord  was  the  author  of  commands  and 
messages  and  miracles  which  were  the  occasion  of  Pharaoh's 
hardening  his  own  heart." 

Dr.  Davidson :  *  "  This  does  not  mean  that  he  infused  positive 
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wickedness  or  obstinacy  into  the  mind,  or  that  lie  influenced  it 
in  any  way  inconsistent  with  his  perfeotions,  but  tiiat  he  with- 
drew his  gi'ace,  allowed  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  to  take  its  natural 
course,  and  thus  to  bocomB  harder  aad  harder.  He  permitted 
it  to  be  hardened." 

Keil,  on  Es.  iv.  21,  observes :  "  In  this  twofold  maimer  God 
produces  hardness,  not  oa\y  permissive,  but  effective,  i.e.  not 
only  by  givmg  time  and  space  for  the  manifestations  of  human 
opposition,  even  to  the  utmost  limits  of  ci-eaturely  freedom,  but 
still  more  by  those  continued  manifestations  of  his  will  which 
drive  the  hard  heart  to  such  utter  obduracy  that  it  is  no  longer 
capable  of  returning,  and  so  giving  over  the  hardened  sinner  to 
the  judgment  of  damnation.  This  is  what  we  find  in  tho  case 
of  Ehai'aoh." 

As  to  Sihon,  Deut.  iL  80,  God  providentially  arranged  cir- 
cumstances so  that  the  malignant  wickedness  of  Hs  heart  should 
develop  and  cuhainate  in  "  bardness"  and  "obstinacy,"  bringing 
upon  liim  merited  desti-uction. 

Bush,  on  Josh.  xi.  20 :  "  God  was  now  pleased  to  leave  them 
to  Judicial  hardness  of  heart,  to  give  them  up  to  vain  confidence, 
pride,  stubbornness,  and  malignity,  that  they  might  bring  upon 
themselves  his  righteous  vengeance,  and  he  utterly  destroyed." 

As  to  the  ancient  Jews,  God  bai-dened  their  hearts,  in  that 
by  his  providence  he  sustained  them  in  life,  upheld  the  use  of 
all  their  powers,  caused  the  prophets  to  warn  and  reprove 
tliera,  and  placed  them  in  circumstances  where  tliey  must  receive 
these  wai-nings  and  reproofs.  Under  this  arrangement  of  hia 
providence,  they  became  more  hardened  and  wicked. 

Delitzsch,  on  Isa.  bciii.  17,  remai-ks:  "When  men  have 
Bcomfully  and  obstinately  rejected  the  grace  of  God,  he  with- 
draws it  from  them  judicially,  gives  them  up  to  their  wanderings, 
and  maliea  their  heart  incapable  of  faith. . , .  The  history  of 
Israel,  £rom  chap.  vi.  onwards,  has  been  the  history  of  such  a 
gi-adual  judgment  of  liaKlening,  and  such  a  curse,  eating  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  spreading  its  influence  wider  and  wider  round." 
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Barnes,  on  John  xii.  40 :  "  God  suSei's  the  truth  to  produce 
a  regular  effect  on  sinful  minds,  without  putting  forth  any 
positive  supernatural  influence  to  preYcat  it.  The  effect  of 
truth  on  such  minds  is  to  irritato,  to  enrage,  and  to  liarden, 
unless  countei-acted  by  the  grace  of  God.  And,  as  God  Lnew 
this,  and  Imowing  it  still,  sent  the  message,  and  suffered  it  to 
produce  tJie  regular  eSect,  the  evangelist  says,  '  He  hath 
blinded  their  minds.' " 

Alford,  on  Rona.  ix.  18 :  "  Whatever  difficulty  there  lies  in 
tiiis  assertion  that  God  hardeneth  whom  he  will,  lies  also  in  the 
daily  course  of  his  providence,  m  which  we  see  tliis  hardening 
process  going  oa  in  the  case  of  the  prospei-ous  ungodly  man." 
Heis  warlike.  Ispea<xfut. 

The  Lord  is  n  mnu  or  wBr ;  the  Loed  Now  t!io  God  of  ptace  Ji!  with  you 
is  His  name,    lix.xv.  3.  all.    lEom.  xv.  33. 

The  Loud  of  hosts  ia  hb  name.  Is».  For  Uod  is  not  tJie  anilior  of  confu- 
li.  15.  ston,  butofpencf,  aslnnllchDTchoaof 

tlieeainta.   1  Cor.  xiK.  33. 

These  two  sets  of  tests  present  God  in  a  twofold  aspect — 
in  his  attitude  toward  sin  and  incorrigible  sinners,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  and  that  towaivi  holiness  and  the  good,  on  the  other.  He 
is  hostile  in  respect  to  the  one,  and  friendly  in  relation  to  the 
other.  All  liis  attributes  arc  at  war  witli  evil,  but  at  peace 
with  "  that  whidi  ia  good."  Eveiy  good  ma^strate  and  niler 
sustains  a  similar  twofold  relation.  His  attitude  toward  law- 
abiding  citizens  is  a  peaceful  one,  while  in  respect  to  evil-doers 
he  "  beareth  not  tho  sword  in  vain."  "■ 
Merci/. 
Uiaaerciftil  andferoaious.  Merclfiil  and  kind. 


Ogive  thanks  nnto  the  Loud  :  foi 

pie  wlHoh  tlie  Loud  thy  God  shali  de- 

liver thcB :  thine  eje  Ghall  have  no  pity 

""a  na"IiT';raotl"tiio  men*  of  Beth-she- 

tender  meroles  o™  over  all  his  wo, 

mesh.  beonusB  they  hod  looited  into  the 

1'8.  cxlv.  e. 

arUofthB  Lord,  even  he  emote  of  the 

Jt  ia  <ir  the  Loan's  mercies  that 

people  arty  thousand  and  three  B«oi-e 

are  not  consnmed,  because  his  comi 

and  (en  men.    1  Bom.  vf.  10. 

tionsmilnol.   lam.ili.Zi. 

Ihus  salth  the  I^kd  of  hosts,  I  re- 

The  Lord  Is  very  pitiful  and  of  1 

Jarael,  how  he  Lofd  waii  for  lilm  tn  the 

way,  when  he  came  up  from  E»ypt. 

liaw  go  and  suUte  Amalelt,  and  utterly 

■See  Bom. 

xm.8,4. 
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Unmerciful  andferodous.  Merciful  and  kind. 

destroy  all  tJiot  they  Imvc,  niid  spnre 
tlii?m  not:  but  slny  botli  man  and 
woman,  inbnt  and  euckllug,  ox  and 
cheep,  ffiimel  and  ate,    1  Sam.  xv.  2, 9, 

And  I  vill  daah  them  one  affHinst 
another,  even  llie  fathers  and  the  sons 
tocellier,  anlih  the  Lonu:  I  will  not 
Tilly,  noi'  spare,  nor  have  meicy,  but 
destroy  tliem.    Jer.  xili.  14. 

For  our  (iod  is  a  consuming  Are. 
Eeb.  xii.  W. 

As  to  the  injunction  to  slay  tie  Canaanites,  in  Deut.  yu.,  see 
the  discussion  elsewhere,'- 

In  respect  to  the  Bethshemites,  there  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
mistake  in  the  number  specified.  "  Seventy  men  "  is  the  true 
i-eaciing,  with  which  Josephus"  agrees.  Copyists  often  made 
these  mistakes,  hy  taking  one  numeral  letter  for  another  which 
closely  resembled  it.  In  our  present  Hebrew  text  tlie  words 
stand  "seventy  men,  fifty  thousand  men."  But  in  several 
manusei-ipts  the  Hebrew  answering  to  "  fifty  thousand  men  "  is 
entirely  wanting.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that 
the  town  of  Bethehemesh  could  by  no  means  furnish  anything 
like  fifty  thousand  men,  Keil  and  others  hold  tliat  the  expression 
"  fifty  thousand  men  "  has  rightfully  no  place  in  the  text,  but 
has  crept  in,  by  some  oversight,  from  the  margin.'  But  it  may 
be  asserted  that  the  element  of  number  does  not  necessarily 
come  into  the  account — that  the  death  of  one  person,  under 
those  circumstances,  presents  as  real  a  difficulty  as  would  that  of 
fifty  thousand  persons.  It  is  needful  to  say  only  that  these 
Bethshemites  evinced  a  profane  and  sacrilegious  curiosity,  and 
disobeyed  the  most  solemn,  explicit,  and  repeated  warnings  of 
Jehovah.  For  example,  we  read,  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
Levites  even,  "  The  sous  of  Kohatli  shall  come  to  bear  it ;  hut 
they  shall  not  touch  any  holy  thing,  lest  they  die";  and  "They 
shall  not  go  in  to  see  when  the  holy  things  are  covered,  lest 

'Ethical  Discrepancies;  "Enemies,  treatment." 

'  Amiq.  vi.  1,  4. 

"  Lord  Ai-ihur  Hervoy,  in  Bible  Commentary,  esprcescs  tlio  opinion  tliat 
the  error  arose  from  the  use  of  numeral-letters;  Ayin  (S)  denoting  70 
b^g  miatakon  for  dotted  JUxai  (>)  repreBenCing  50000. 
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they  die.'"  The  rabbies  say  that  the  Bethshemites  actually 
opeaed  and  looked  into  the  ark.  It  was  essential  to  teach  the 
people,  at  this  time,  a  solemn  and  efEective  lesson  with  refci'ence 
to  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  sacred  tilings  and  of  ap- 
proaching Jehovah. 

The  reason  for  the  command  in  1  Sam,  xv.  ia  as  follows: 
"When  the  Hebrews  were  toiling  along  on  their  weary  pil- 
grimage from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  the  Amalekites  hmig  upoji 
tiieir  rear,  laid  wsut  foi'  them,  and  butchered  in  cold  blood 
all  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  main  body.  The 
following  is  the  artless  language  of  tlie  sacred  historian ;  "  Re- 
member  what  Amalelt  did  unto  thee  by  the  way,  when  ye  were 
come  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  how  he  met  thee  by  tlie  way,  and 
smote  the  hindmost  of  tliee,  even  all  that  were  feeble  behind 
thee,  when  tiiou  wast  faint  and  weary;  and  he  feai-ed  not 
God."^ 

They  did  this,  says  Keil,  "  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering,  or  of  disputing  the  possession  of  this  distilct  and 
its  pasture  grounds  witli  the  Israelites,  but  to  assail  Israel  as 
the  nation  of  God,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  it."  The 
Amalekites,  as  we  gather  from  tlie  narrative,  were,  in  earlier 
and  in  later  times  a  horde  of  ferodous  and  bloodthirsty  guer- 
rillas. It  seemed  best  to  tlie  Almighty  to  extirpate  a  I'ace  so 
hardened  and  depraved,  so  utterly  lost  to  tlie  nobler  feelings 
of  mankind.  Hence  he  said  to  Saul;  "Go,  aiid  utterly  destroy 
(Ae  sinners,  the  Amalekites." '  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  he 
was  ordered  to  "slay  both  man  and  won  an  intant  ai  d  suckling." 

It  is  objected  that  tliis  command  pioves  God  to  be  cruel." 
If  so,  the  fact  that  in  aambe  less  cases  he  slays  te  der  1  abea, 
innocent  little  ones,  by  painful  diseases,  famine  pestilence, 
earthquakes,  hurricanes  an  1  the  like  mdit'ites  equally  against 
him.  The  cliai-gs  of  "  ctuelty  hes  ]ust  as  lieav  ]y  against  the 
order  of  things  in  this  uoili  b'^  wbatevei  nime  it  may  be 
designated,  as  it  does  against  Jehovah 
*  Drum.  fv.  le  and  20i  ■  IItat>  xx7>  17, 18.  "1  Sam.  xv.  IS. 
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Besides,  had  tlie  womea  and  children  been,  spai'ed,  thei'e 
would  soon  have  been  a  fresh  crop  of  adult  Amaleldtes,  pre- 
cisely iike  their  predecessors.  Or,  suppose  merely  the  cliildren 
had  been  saved ;  if  left  to  care  for  themselves,  tliey  mnst  havo 
miserably  perished  of  starvation ;  if  adopted  and  reared  in 
Israelite  families,  they  might,  from  then-  hereditary  dispositions 
and  proclivities  to  evil,  have  proved  a  most  undesirable  and 
pernidous  element  in  the  nation.  It  was,  doubtless,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  thing  for  the  world  that  tlie  Amalckite  race 
Bhould  he  exterminated. 

The  people  so  severely  threatened  in  Jer.  xiii.  14  were 
abominably  corrupt  and  depraved.  In  Jer,  vii.  9,  they  are 
charged  with  theft,  murder,  adultery,  perjiiry,  burning  incense 
to  Baal,  and  with  idolatry  in  general.  Yet,  as  the  connecdon  • 
clearly  shows,  the  severe  threatening  above  mentioned  was  a 
conditional  one.  They  might  have  repented,  and  escaped.  They 
would  not  reform,  hence  the  threatening  was  strictly  carried  out. 

As  to  Heh.  xii.  29,  God  is  a  "  consuming  iire"  in  respect  to 
evil  and  evil-doers.  According  to  AU'ord,  the  fact  tliat  "  God's 
anger  continues  to  hum  now,  as  then,  against  those  who  reject 
his  kingdom,  is  brought  in ;  and  in  the  back-ground  lie  all  those 
gracious  dealings  by  which  the  fire  of  God's  presence  and 
purity  becomes  to  his  people,  while  it  consumes  their  vanity 
and  sin  and  earthly  state,  the  fire  of  ptn-ity  and  light  and  love 
for  their  enduring  dtizensliip  of  his  kingdom," 

Eis  anger  fierce  and  lasting.  Slow  and  hrief. 

The  Seroe  anger  or  the  Loud  itmy  Forbisimgoifltifurel/iiiut  amoment, 

be  Uirned  away  ftom  Israel.     Sum.  Pb.  xitK.6. 

XXI..  4.  The  I*ttD  [j  mercllVil  and  eracloua, 

Ana  the  Lord's  ssffit  woa  kindled  Blow  to  nnger.  and  plenteoos  in  mercy, 

ngttinatlsntfl,  and  he  modethoin  wan-  He  will  not  always  chide:  neither  will 

dor  in  the  wilderneaa  forty  vears.  until  he  keep  kis  ant/er  I'ur  ever,     i^a.  oiii, 

all  Hie  ceneration,  that  had  done  evil  S,  a. 
in  thealg-ht  of  the  Lobd,  was  consnmcd. 

Wilt  tlionbeangry  wiHi  us  for  ever? 


The  "fierce  anger"  of  the  Lord  is  his  intense  and  injtnite 
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displeasure  at  everything  unlioly  anil  evil.  He  is  "  slow  to 
anger";  for  fhougli  he  ieels  an  iniimte  abhorrence  of  sin,  yet 
he  bears  long  with  the  sinner,  before  giving  punitive  ex- 
pression to  tliat  abhorrence.  He  dealt  very  patiently  with  the 
Israelites,  as  their  history  abundantiy  shows. 

As  to  Ps.  xsx.  5,  Delitzscli  observes ;  " '  A  moment  passes 
in  his  anger,  a  (whole)  life  in  his  favor,'  tliat  is,  the  former 
endurea  only  for  a  moment,  the  latter,  the  whole  liie  of  a 

The  anger  of  God  ceases  upon  the  repentance  of  the  sinner, 

In  relation  to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  that  angei'  is  fierce  and 

lasting,  but  with  respect  to  a  different  class,  it  is  slow  and  brief. 

Fearful  to  fait  into  Ms  ftanife.  Not  fearful. 

nisB.  fearful  tiling  to  ftll  Into  the       And  Davlil  said  unto  God.  I  am  in  s 

hands  oftlie  living  God.    Heb.  x.  31.       arent  Btroit!  let  us  foil  now  into  the 

great;  aud  let  menotfBll  into  tboliajid 

The  first  test  refers  to  the  case  of  apostates  and  other  incor- 
rigible sinners  ;  the  second  to  the  case  of  those  who  are  truly 
penitent.  Alf ord :  "  The  two  sentiments  are  easily  set  at  one. 
For  the  faithful,  in  their  chastisement,  it  is  a  Weased  tiling  to 
fall  into  God's  hands;  for  the  unfaithful,  in  their  doom,  a 
dreadful  one," 

Laughs  at  sinner's  oueitTn-ow.  Has  no  pletisyre  in  it. 

Talso  will  laugh  nt  your  calamity:  I  For  I  hnve  no  pleasure  in  the  doitth 
will  mock  ^vheu  yout  fear  cometb.  of  him  that  dieth.siilththcLonD  <:iOD: 
FroT.  i.  26.  nherelbre  tarn  yourielvee,  and  lire  ye. 

Ezek.  xviii.  SS. 

The  persons  addressed  in  tlie  first  text  are  obdurate  despisers 
and  scomers  who  have  persistently  rejected  God's  admonitions. 
So,  when  calamities  overtake  them,  he  contemptuously  rejects 
their  prayers,  which  have  no  trace  of  penitence  in  them,  but 
are  the  offspring  of  base  fear.  On  this  passage  Stuart  com- 
ments as  follows  r  "  I  shall  henceforth  treat  yon  as  enemies 
who  deserve  contempt,  . . .  The  intensity  of  the  tropica!  lan- 
guage hei-e  makes  the  expression  exceedingly  strong.  Laughing 
at  and  mocldng  are  expressions  of  the  highest  and  most  con- 
temptuous indignation.'' 
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The  second  text  refers  to  persons  who,  though  einful,  were 
less  hafdened  and  in  a  more  hopeful  condition  than  the  former 
class. 

A  God  ofJuiiiee.  Of  Mercy. 

He  is  the  Rook,  his  work  is  perfect:  The  Jxinn  your  God  is  gradous  and 
for  all  hl9  ways  oi^  judKineiit;  ii  God  merclflil,  and  will  not  turn  sway  his 
oftrnth  and  without  iniquity,  juat  and  face  from  you,  if  ye  return  unto  htm. 
right  fc  he.    Dent,  xiutii.  4.  3  Chroii,  xx3t.9. 

God's  justice  is  not  restricted  to  what  is  farmed  "  distributive 
justice,"  which  gives  to  every  man  his  exact  deserts,  leaving  no 
room  for  the  exorcise  of  mercy.  The  divine  justice  istliat 
"  general  justice  "  which  carries  out  completely  all  the  ends  of 
law,  sometimes  by  remitting,  and  at  other  times  by  inflicting/ 
the  penalty,  according  as  the  offender  is  penitent  or  otherwise. 
Every  wise  parent  and  ruler  employs  general  justice,  securing 
the  great  ends  of  government  by  punishing  offenders,  or  by 
showing  mercy,  as  drcurastances  may  waiTant.  The  following 
is  a  striking  passage :  "  Unto  thee,  0  Lord,  belongeth  mercy ; 
for  thou  rend:;reat  to  every  man  according  to  his  work.'"-  From 
this  text  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  Psalmist's  view,  mercy  and 
justice  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible,  that  the  one  attri- 
bute is  dependent  upon,  the  other.  "  Thou  art  merciful,  for 
thou  art  just."  Hengstenberg :  "  He  must  have  loving-kind- 
ness, inasmuch  as  it  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  God  as  the 
righteous  One,  that  he  recompense  every  one  according  to  his 
work,  and  therefore  manifest  himself  as  compassionate  to  the 
righteous,  while  he  deauoys  the  wicked." 

He  hates  some.  Is  kind  to  all. 

ITmnot  Esau  Jacob's  brothorfsidth       The  Lokd  is  good  to  all.  Pe.  oxIt.  9. 
the  Lord:  yet  I  loved  Jacob,  and  I 
haled  Esau.    Mai.  1.2,  S. 

The  word  "hate"  is  used  here,  as  j-teii  in  scripture,"  in  the 
sense  of  to  love  less.  If  c:~e  person  was  preferred  to  another, 
ihe  former  was  said  to  be  "  loved,"  the  latter  "  hated."  Hen- 
derson observes ;   "  As  the  opposite  of  love  is   iiati'ed,  when 

'  Pb.  Ixii.  12. 

'  SeeGen.  sxix.  so,  SI;  Pcov.  siii,  24;  also  Like  xiv.  56,  compareii  with 
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there  is  only  an  inferior  degree  of  tlio  former  exhibited,  the 

object  of  it  is  regarded  as  being  hated,  rather  tlian  loved." 

VeracUy. 

God  ccmiiot  lie.  Sends  forth  lying  spirils. 

Tbe  Strengtli  of  Israel  will  not  lie.       And  lie  ssld,  Sear  thou  tberefoTe  tbe 

1  Sam.  XT.  &.  word  of  tlie  JLoBi.;  I  saw  the  Loaa 

That  by  two  immutaWe  things,  in    alttinft  on  his  throne,  and  nil  the  boat 

which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie.    of  heaven  standine  by  him  on  hla  right 

Ueb.  Tl.  IS.  band  and  on  his  l«ft     And  the  Lokd 

said.  Who  shall  nersnade  Ahab,  that 

he  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Eamotb-gil- 

ead!    And  one  said  on  tliia  mann«r, 

and  another  sidd  on  that  manner.   And 

there  came  forth  a  apiriC,  and  stood 

before  the  Loan,  and  said,  1  will  per- 

enade  him.    And  the  Ldbd  said  unto 

htm.  Wherewith f    And  he  said,  1  will 

in)  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  Mug  spirit  In 

uie  month  of  all  his  prophetB.   And  ba 

said,  Tlion  abalt  perauadehjin,  and  pre- 

Tall  also;  iro  Ibrtii.  and  da  go.    How 

therefore,  behold,  the  Lortn  hath  put 

a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  these 

thv    prophets    and   the    Lofs    hath 

spoken  e  nl  LOQcerniHE  thee     1  KingH 

ix     19  23 

The  whole  le  lira  ion  of  Mimih  m  the  p  ssage  "it  the 
right,  is  a  highly  iigmitivi,  and  poetical  description  of  i  vision 
lie  had  seen.  P  ittii  g  aside  ita  rhetoncal  drapery  the  gist  of 
the  whole  passaoe  it,  that  God  for  judicial  purposes  iiffered 
Ahab  to  he  fatally  deceived.  Eithr :  "  Because  Aliah,  who  had 
abandoned  God  and  hardened  his  heart,  desired  to  use  prophecy 
for  his  own  purposes,  it  is  4eterniiiied  that  he  shall  be  led  to 
ruin  by  prophecy.  As  God  often  used  the  heathen  nations  as 
the  rod  of  his  wrath  for  the  chastisement  of  Israel  (Isa,  x.  S), 
BO  now  he  uses  Ahab's  false  prophets  to  bring  upon  Ahab  the 
judgment  which  Elijah  had  foretold  against  him." 

A,  Fuller ;  ^  "  That  spirit  to  whom  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to 
work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  now  desires  thee  as 
his  prey.  He  that  has  seduced  thee  into  sin  now  asks  per- 
mission of  God  to  deceive  thy  prjpheta,  that  he  may  plunge 
thee  into  destruction ;  and  God  has  granted  him  his  desire. 
And  that  which  Satan  is  doing  for  his  own  ends,  God  will  do 
for  his.     There  is  as  much  of  the  judicial  hand  of  God  in  a 

'  Works,  Vol.  1.  p.  620. 
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lying  spirit  liaving  misled  tiiy  prophets  as  of  reaiiiaesa  in  the 
evil  one  to  entangle  and  seize  thee  as  his  prey." 

Keil:  "Jehovah  aenda  this  spirit,  inasmuch  as  the  deception 
of  Ahab  has  been  inflicted  upon  Mm  as  a  judgment  of  God  for 
his  unbelief.  But  there  is  no  statement  here  to  the  effect  that 
this  lying  spirit  proceeded  from  Satan,  because  the  object  of 
the  prophet  was  simply  to  bring  out  the  working  of  God  in 
the  deception  pradised  upon  Ahab  fay  his  prophets.  , . .  Jehovali 
has  ordained  that  Ahab,  being  led  astray  by  a  prediction  of  his 
prophets  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  lies,  shall  enter  upon  the  wai', 
that  he  may  find  therein  the  punishntent  of  his  ungodliness." 


0  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing.  Ldbd  said,  Take  ai 

why  hath  Satan  Lonn,   'l  Sum.  xvl. 
lie  to  the  Holy       n  Tjiht..  thnn  has 

Bok  part  of  the  1 


,,  iO  EMrifioe  to  the 


Hnright- 


I,  and  host  prevailed,    jer.  xx.  7. 

And  if  the  prophet  be  deceived  when 
he  hath  spoKen  a  thing,  I  the  Lord 
iinve  deceived  tlint  prophet,  and  1  nill 
stretch  out  my  hand  apon  him,  and 
wlil  destroy  blm  from  the  midst  of  my 
people  Israel.    Eiek.  xiv.  9. 

El-en  Aim  nhose  coming  is  nfter  tlie 
working  of  Satan  with  tJl  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  wilh  all 
deMiTableueas  o(  nnrighteooanesB  in 
them  tliat  perisli :  tiecaase  they  received 
not  the  love  of  tlie  truth,  that  thev 
tniSht  ba  saved.  And  for  this  cause 
^_^  _^_,.  ___.  .^ ^..g  jjigjign^ 

nned  who  bi 
eonsiiess.    2  Thess.  ii.  9-13, 

On  the  text  from  1  Samuel,  Calvin  says:  "There  was  no 
dissimulation  or  falsehood  in  this,  since  God  really  wished  his 
prophet  to  find  safety  under  the  pretext  of  the  sacrifice.  A 
sacrifice  was  thei'efore  really  offered,  and  the  prophet  was  pro- 
tected thereby,  so  that  he  was  not  exposed  to  any  danger  until 
the  lime  of  full  revelation  arrived." 

Keil :  "  There  was  no  untruth  in  this ;  for  Samuel  was  really 
about  to  conduct  a  sacrifidal  festival,  and  was  to  invite  Jesse's 
family  to  it,  and  th^  anoint  the  one  whom  Jehovah  should 
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point  out  to  him  as  flie  chosen  one.  It  was  simply  a  conceal- 
ment of  the  principal  object  of  his  mission  from  any  who  might 
make  inquiry  about  it  because  they  themselves  had  not  been 
invited." 

It  is  onr  privilege  to  withhold  the  trath  from  persona  who 
have  no  right  to  know  it,  and  who,  as  we  havo  reason  to 
believe,  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  Lord  Arthur  liervey ' 
well  observes :  "  Secrecy  and  concealment  are  not  the  same  as 
duplicity  and  falsehood.  Concealment  of  a  good  purpose,  for 
a  good  purpose,  is  clearly  justiflable;  for  example,  in  war,  in 
medical  treatment,  in  state  policy,  and  in  the  ordinai'y  affairs 
of  life.  In  the  providential  government  of  the  world,  and  in 
God's  dealings  with  individuals,  concealment  of  his  purpose,  till 
the  proper  time  for  its  development,  is  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception,  and  must  be  so." 

Jer.  sx.  7  is  rendered  by  Davidson  -  thus :  "  O  Lord,  thou 
hast  constrained  me,  and  I  was  constrained." 

Henderson :  " '  Thou  didst  persuade  me,  0  Jehovah,  and  I 
was  persuaded.'  The  prophet  allui3es  to  his  reluctance  to 
accept  the  prophetical  ofilce,  which  it  required  powerful  induce- 
ments from  Jehovah  to  overcome."  Naegelsbach,  in  Lange, 
gives  a  similar  version, 

Ezek.  xiv.  9,  which  refers  to  idolatrous  prophets,  exliibits 
the  fact  that  when  men,  without  divine  authority,  set  up  as 
prophets,  God,  in  order  to  expose  the  falsity  of  their  pretensions, 
"  deceives"  them;  that  is,  he  so  orders  circumstances  that  these 
prophets  wUl  utter  false  and  foolish  predictions,  which  by  their 
failure  shall  disclose  the  true  character  of  dieir  authors,  and 
overwhelm  them  with  shame  and  disgrace. 

As  to  the  last  text  of  tlie  second  series  above,  observe  the 
description  of  the  persons  contemplated  liy  it.  The  "deceiv- 
ableness  of  mirighteousness "  is  in  them;  they  neither  love 
nor  believe  the  truth,  but  have  "  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 
They  dehberately  choose   en-oi-.      As  they  prefer  falsehood 

>  In  Bible  Commenturj.  '  laVmC.  W  Old  Teet.,  ToI>  11.  p.  tSS. 
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and  delusion  to  truth,  God  gj^es  tiem  their  choice  in  full 
measure.  "Witli  a  judicial  purpose,  he  gives  them  what  they 
love,  together  with  all  its  feariul  consequences.' 

Alford :  "  He  is  the  judicial  sender  and  doer  ;  it  is  he  who 
liardeiia  the  heart  wliicfi  has  chosen  the  evil  way." 

Ellicott :  "  The  words  are  definite  and  significant ;  they 
point  to  that '  judicial  infatuation '  into  wMeh,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  just  government  of  th.6  world,  God  causes  evil  and 
error  to  be  unfolded,  and  which  he  brings  into  piinitive  agency 
in  the  case  of  all  obstinate  and  truth-hating  rejection  of  Us 
oSers  and  calls  of  mercy," 

Habitation  of  God. 

Dwells  in  light.  DivelU  in  ilarMess. 

Who  only  Jmtli  tmmortclity,  dwell-        Then  spnke  Solomon,  Xlip  LoBD  eaid 

inn  in  thB  light  wliicli  no  man  can  ap.     tbat  iie  wouid  dweil  in  tlie  Ihlcit  djrk- 

proachuuW.    ITim.vi.lO.  nes^.    1  Kings  viii.  12. 

He  made  darldiess  hla  secret  place; 
M9  navllion  raunij  about  iilm  were 
dark  irnters  and  thick  cloadd  of  the 

C'ioDd'  and  darkness  are  round  about 
Wm.    I's.xcvH.S. 

The  meaning  may  be  that  that  in  which  God  dwells  is  "  light " 
to  him,  but  "darkness"  to  us.  The  morning  sun,  which  is  light 
to  the  eagle,  is  darkness  and  blindness  to  nocturnal  animals. 

A  better  esplanatipn,  perhaps,  is  the  following :  Imagery  of 
various  and  widely  diverse  kinds  is  employed  in  the  scriptures 
to  set  fordi  the  attributes  of  God  and  his  immeasurable  remove 
from  finite  conditions  and  creatures.  Wicre  two  or  more 
figures  are  employed  to  illustrate  t!ie  same  idea,  we  should 
look  for  tlie  common  features  of  resemblance  or  common  point 
of  comparison.  In  the  ease  before  us,  both  of  the  figurative 
expressions  —  "  unapproachable  light "  and  "  tiiick  darkness  " 
—  set  fortli  vividly  and  equally  well  tlie  unsearchahleness  of 
God  in  relation  to  his  a'eatures.  This  is  the  point  whicL,  iit 
the  present  instance,  the  sacred  writers  intended  to  illustrate 
and  beyond  this  their  language  should  not  bo  p 
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Ihoells  in  chosun  Temples.  Does  not  dwell  there. 
And  tlie  LoBD  appenred  to  SoloniOD  Thus  SBitU  llie  Lord,  llie  henTsn  ii 
bf  ntalit,  and  BHid  unto  hiro,  I  have  my  throne,  una  t.ho  earth  is  my  foot- 
beard  Uiypmyer.  and  have  chosen  tbia  stool:  nhere  is  tho  house  that  ye  bnlld 
Since  to  myself  for  an  house  of  saori-  unto  me!  and  wliete  ia  the  place  ofmy 
CO.    For  now  have  1  ehoscn  and  fane-  rest?    leo.  Ixvi.  1. 
tLHed  this  house,  that  my  name  may  be  Howhelt,  IlieMoatHigh  dwelleth  not 
thereforereri  nndniineeyesaudmine  in  temples  made  with  hands.     Acta 
heart  shall  he   there   peinotuall;.     2  lii.  IS. 
Chron.  Tii.  12, 16. 

Observe,  first,  that  God  does  not  promise  to  "dwell"  in  the 
temple.  He  says  he  had  chosen  it,  not  as  a  residence,  but  as  a 
"  house  of  sacrifice."  So  Solomon  understood  it,  for  he  says : 
"  But  who  is  ahle  to  build  him  an  house,  seeing  the  heaven  and 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contmn  him  ?  who  am  I  then,  that  I 
should  build  him  an  house,  save  only  to  bum  sacrifice  before 
him  ?  "  ^  Tlie  promise  that  the  name,  heart,  and  eyes  of  Jehovah 
should  be  there,  meant  simply  tliat  he  would  regard  the  house 
with  peculiar  favor,  and  manifest  his  power  and  grace  in  it. 
It  is  to  he  noted,  secondly,  that  the  whole  promise  was  condi- 
tional, as  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  following  verses :  "  But  if 
ye  turn  away,  and  forsake  my  statutes  and  my  commandments, 
which  I  have  set  before  you,  and  shall  go  and  serve  other  gods, 
and  worship  them ;  Then  will  I  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots 
out  of  my  land  which  I  have  given  them ;  and  this  house 
which  I  have  sanctified  lor  my  name  will  I  cast  out  of  my 
sight,  and  will  make  it  to  be  a  proverb  and  a  byword  among 
all  nations."^  As  the  conditions  were  not  complied  with,  the 
promise  was  oi  course  not  binding.  The  quotation  from  Acts 
merely  affirms  that  the  infinite,  omnipresent  Spirit  is  not 
restricted  to  any  one  locality,  or  confined  to  any  single  place 
of  worship. 

InhaUls  el&nity.  DwdU  witk  men. 

For  thus  eaith  Ihe  high  and  lofty  And  I  will  dwell  among  the  ohildren 
One  that  Inhahitetli  etfimily,  whose  of  Israel,  and  will  bo  their  God.  Ex. 
name  in  Holy.    Isn.  Ivii.  IS.  xxlx.  46. 

I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  plate, 

liumb]™plrit,  to  revlYB  the  spivit  of 
the  humble,  find  to  revive  the  lieart  of 
tbe  contrite  ones.    laa.  Ivii.  15. 

■aChron.  ii.  6. 

'  2  Cliron,  vji.  IS,  20,    Kimchi  and  BasM  give  this  explanation  of  the 
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Inhabits  etermts. 


Swells  witk  men. 
aaswered  a.nd  said  unto  liim.  If 
OTB  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ; 
'  Father  -nil!  love  hiin,  and  we 

sir,  23. 

IwelL  intliem, 


And  I  heoi-d  a  great  vc 
Ten  saving,  Be'-'-'    "- 
God  is  wfth  n 
with  them,  a 


An  omnipresent  Being  may  do  both — dwell  in  eternity,  and 
with  men  too.  The  "  omnipresence "  of  God  is  his  power  to 
develop  his  activity  everywhere  at  once.  Hence,  in  this  view, 
ient  no  iJifScolty. 


Ihcells  in  heaven.  DuielU  in  Zion. 

Unto  tliea  lift  I  «p  mine  eyea,  O  thou      Sing  praises  to  t]ie  LOED,  whicti 
that  dwellest  in  ttie  heavens.    Psahn    dwelleth  in  Zion.    Ps.  ix.  II. 
cxxiii.  1.  In  Salem  also  la  his  labernaole,  and 

bladnelllug-placelnZlon.  Fs.lxxyi.2. 

To  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  onmipresence"  these  texts  are  seen  to  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony. Most  simply,  yet  sublimely,  is  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  inspired  prophet :  "  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith 
the  Lord." ' 

JPosUion  God  assumes. 


11  the  hea-       The  L 


to  jndge  the  people 


This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  trivial,  verbal  disciepancies 
which  certain  infidel  writers  palm  off  upoa  their  careless  or 
ignorant  readers  as  cases  of  real  contradiction  Of  course,  no 
person  of  candor  and  common  sense  would  thmk  of  mterpretmg 
the  language  literally.  The  figure  "  sit "  brings  graphically  to 
view  the  deliberateness  and  impartiality  with  which  God  judges 
men;  the  term  "standeth"  represents  him  as  in  the  act  of 
executing  his  judgments. 
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Latv  of  God. 

A  law  of  libeH'/.  Tends  to  bondaffe. 

So  spsak  ye,  oiid  so  do,  us  they  that  ThpEBBrctlietwooovenaiita;  (hcona 
Bhflll  be  judged  by  Ihe  law  of  libatty,  from  themount  Sinai,  which  gendereth 
Jas.  ii,  la.  to  boDdoge.    Gal.  iv.  24. 

The  "  law  "  of  the  first,  is  not  identical  wJth  the  "  covenant " 
of  the  second  passage.  The  former  refers  to  the  norm  or  rule 
of  life  contained  in  the  gospel.  It  is  Cairist's  law  of  love, 
purity,  and  liherty,  as  embodied  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Alford :  "  It  is  the  law  of  our  liberty,  not  as  in  contrast  with 
a  former  law  of  bondage,  but  as  viewed  on  the  side  of  its  being 
the  law  o£  the  new  life  and  birth,  with  all  its  spontaneous  and 
free  development  of  obedience." 

On  the  contrary,  the  "  covenant"  is  the  Mosaic  law,  with  its 
complicated  and  burdensome  ritnal.  This  gendered  to  bondage. 
Ellicott  comments  thus:  "'Bearing  children  unto  bandage,' 
i.e.  to  pass  under  and  to  inherit  the  lot  of  bondage."  Peter 
terms  it  a  "yoke,"  which  "  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were 
able  to  bear."'  As,  therefore,  the  two  texts  refer  to  entirely 
different  things,  there  is  no  collision. 

Lata  is  perfect.  Itperfeclnd  nolhinij, 

Bnt  Vboaa  loofteth  into  the  perlfeot  For  t!io  law  mndp  notiiing  perfpot, 
law  of  liberty.    Jas.  i.  26  but  the  bringing  In  of  n  better  hope  did. 

Heh.  vii.  19. 

As  in  tlie  preceding  instance,  those  texts  refer  to  different 
things  —  the  former  to  the  Christian,  the  latter  to  the  Mosaic, 
law.  Besides,  were  the  same  law  intended  in  both  cases,  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  a  pei'fect  law  necessarily  secures 
perfect  obedience. 

Observance  tencla  to  life.  Tends  to  death. 

Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statnlea  Because  they  had  not  eJWOHted  mr 
sndmyjudgmenta:  which  if  a  man  do,  Judgmenle,  but  had  despised  my  stat- 
heehallllve  intliem:  1  am  the  Lord,  utes,  and  had  polluted  my  satibBtliB, 
Lev.  ixTtll.  5.  and  tbeir  eyes  were  after  £eir  mthera' 

For  Moees  describeth  the  righteous-    Idols.     Wherefara  I  gare  them  alsD 


eSouId  not'li' 


idjudg- 


<n  that  they  caused  to  pass  tlirough 
the  fire  tn  tliat  openeth  tlie  womb,  that 
I  might  make  them  desolate,  to  tlie  end 
that  they  might  know  that  1  am  the 
Lobs.    Ezek.  xx.  S4rS6. 


'  Acts  XV.  10, 
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Observance  tends  to  life.  Tends  to  death. 

And  the  commandment,  n 
desitli.    Eom.vlf.lO. 


111.21. 

The  iirst  two  texts  affirm  the  general  principle  that  obedience 
ae.cures  ielicity,  but  do  not  say  tliat  any  human  being  renders 
this  obedience,  in  the  full  and  perfect  sense.  The  words,  "  if 
a  man  do,"  ai-e  merely  hypothetical. 

EzekieVs  words,  taken  in  their  connection,  are  explained  by 
Kimchi^  in  the  following  manner:  As  the  Israelites  did  not 
choose  to  observe  the  comparatively  mild  statutes  of  God 
whereby  they  might  iiave  lived  happily,  he  substituted  other 
statutes,  so  different  from  the  first  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
live  under  them,  by  subjecting  that  disobedient  people  to  those 
enemies  who  instituted  violent  and  rigorous  laws  against  them. 
That  is,  the  "  statutes  not  good  "  were  not  the  Mosaic  statutes, 
but  those  of  heathen  tyrants  and  oppressors,  to  whom,  from 
time  to  time,  God  delivered  the  Jews  in  punishment  of  their 

The  commandment  which  was  fitted  and  intended  to  secure 
life,  Saul,  through  transgression,  found  to  result  in  death.  Our 
criminal  law,  which  makes  hanging  the  penalty  of  the  crime  of 
murder,  is  designed  for  the  presei-vation  of  life.  But  the 
murderer  who  ia  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  under  that  law 
finds  it  a  law  "  unto  death." 

The  quotation  from  Galatians  may  be  paraphrased  thus ; 
"  If  there  had  been  a  law  given  which  could,"  —  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, "  which  could,"  —  amid  the  limitafdona,  frailties, 
and  imperfect  obedience  of  humanity,  "have  given  life."  The 
law  requires  perfect  obedience,  in  ordei-  to  life.  But  it  is 
absolutely  certam  that  man  does  not,  and  will  not,  render  this 
obedience ;  hence  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  him.     No  law,  as 
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such,  can  give  life  to  sinners.  In  brief,  we  may  say  fLat  the 
first  series  of  tests  implies  that  the  design  and  normal  tendency 
of  the  law  is  life ;  the  last,  that,  through  man's  imperfection  and 
disobedience,  the  actual  i-esult  is  death.  Hence,  there  is  dearly 
no  discrepancy. 

II.     CHMXST.—IZls  Divinity. 

C'hi-Ut  is  God.  Re  in  man. 

In  tTie  beglnBins  waa  tlie  Word,  and       Bnt  now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  ii  man 
the  WoTdwBswith  God.  and  the  Word    that  bath  told  you  the  truth,  whiohl 
was  God.    And  the  Woi'd  was  muds    hove  heard  of  God.    Johnriil.*), 
iSesli,  and  divelt  among  ua.    Jobn  i.       Because  he  liath  appointed  adaf  in 
1, 14.  the  whioh  he  will  judge  the  world  in 

UutuntotheSon7ii!gaif7i,Th7tllr01ie,  rlghteousnesB,  by  Uiat  man  whom  he 
OGod,  is  for  ever  and  over.    Heb.  i.8.    hath  ordained.    Aols  xrii,  Bl. 

One  mediator  hetween  God  and  men, 
tlie  man  ChriEt  JesBS.    ITim.  ii.5. 

Christ  ia  here  presented  in  two  aspects — in  hia  divine 
natm-e,  by  -virtue  of  which  he  was  God,  and  in  hia  htuaan 
nature,  in  respect  of  which  he  was  man.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
waB  "  God,  in  suhstcaice  and  essence" ;^  on  the  other,  he  was 
man,  as  having  taken  npon  him  human  nature. 

One  with  the  Father.  Distinct  feom  Mm. 

I  and  my  Father  ate  one.  Johns. 30.  I  came  fortli  from  tho  Father,  and 
am  come  into  the  world :  again, Ileoso 
the  world,  and  go  to  tho  Father.  John 
svi.  28. 

The  "oneness"  of  the  first  text  ia  unity  of  essence,  attributes, 
and  will,  but  not  unity  of  person.  Thia  ia  made  dear  in  our 
Saviour's  prayer  for  hia  disciples :  "  That  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are  one." '  Here  the  petition  is,  not  that  the  dis- 
ciples might  lose  their  individual  existence  and  be  merged  in 
one  corporeal  organism,  but  that,  In  their  great  work,  they 
might  be  "of  one  heart  and  of  one  souJ."  Again,  we  read: 
"  I  have  planted,  Apolloa  watered ;  , . .  Now,  he  that  plantetli 
and  he  that  watereth  are  one." '  Wot  identity  of  person,  but 
of  purpose,  is  here  intended.  The  underlying  principle  which 
harmonizes  the  two  foregoing  tests  is  therefore  the  following : 
Unity  of  eaaence  and  attributes,  with  distinctions  of  person. 

•  So  Alford,  on  John  f.  1.  '  Join  xrii,  22.  '  1  Cor.  iii.  B,  8. 
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Alford :  "  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one  —  one  in  essence, 
primarily,  but  therefore  also  one  in  working  and  power  aad  in. 
wiU  ;  ...  not  personalis/  one,  but  essentially/." 

Equal  to  the  Faiher.  Inferior  to 

Christ  JesuB :  who,  being  in  the  form       If  ye  ioYed  me,  ye  * 

of  God,  thooght  it  not  robba^  to  be    cause  I  soifl,  I'go  unto  the  Fi 


_n  the  form       If  ye  ioYed  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  be- 

,  ...___ —  -obbery  to  be    cause  I  soifl,  I'go  unto  the  Father!  for 

equsi  with  God.    Fbilip.  ii.  e,  e.  my  Fstber  is   greater  than  1.    John 


After  Christ.    For  in  Iitm  dwelleth    xiv.  28. 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
Col.  ii.  8, 9. 

The  words  "  greater  than  I "  do  not  assert  Christ's  inferiority 
in  respect  to  essence.  Barnes :  "  The  ohject  of  Jesus  here  is 
not  to  compare  his  own  nature  witJi  that  of  tlie  Father,  hut  his 
condition.  Te  would  rejoice  that  I  ara  to  leave  this  state  of 
suffering  and  humiliation,  and"  resume  that  glory  which  I  had 
with  the  Father  before  iiie  world  was.  Tou  ought  to  rejoice 
at  my  eKaltation  to  bliss  and  glory  with  the  Father." 

Calvin ;  "  Clu^st  does  not  here  compare  the  divinity  of  the 
Father  with  his  own,  neither  his  own  human  nature  with  tlie 
divine  essence  of  the  Father,  hut  rather  his  present  state  vritii 
that  celestial  glory  to  which  he  must  shortly  be  received." 

In  this  interpretation  concur  Luther,  Cocceius,  De  Wette, 
Tholucb,  Stuart,  and  Alford,  with  other  critics  and  com- 
mentators." ■"  This  exposition  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
contexL 

Tlie  Son  is  God.  T/te  Father  the  only  God. 

The  ohureh  of  God,  which  he  hath  And  this  is  life  etBrnia,  that  they 
onrchased  with  bis  own  blood.  Aota  might  know  thea  the  only  true  God. 
sx.  28.  Jofin  xvii.  8. 

Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  vere 
not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things, 
u  diver  and  gold,  fVom  yonr  vain  con- 
1..„   :....,   ^y  (radidoB  tVoai 

In  respect  to  the  quotation  from  Acts,  there  are  digerent 
readings.     Some  critics  read  "  theos,"   God  ;  others,  "  kuiios," 

'  Says  an  erainentUnltariah  dirine,  Eev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Sears:  "For  a  mor- 
tal man,  or  for  an  arohangel  aa  well,  to  announee  that  God  is  greater  than 
fte  is,  were  pcofaua  egoism.  But  for  Jesus  spealiing  as  the  Word  to  say, 
'  my  Father  is  greater  than  I,'  is  to  say  only  that  God  aa  absolnte,  is  more 
than  God  revealed,"  —  Heart  of  Chiiat,  Appendix,  p.  550. 
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I^rd.  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Mill,  and  others  adopt  the  former ; 
Griesbach,  Laohmann,  Meyer,  DayiiisoD,  Tischendori,  Tregelles, 
GreeD,  and  Hackett  apparently,  adopt  the  latter  reading.  If 
we  read  "  the  church  of  the  Lord"  the  passage  will  Iiave  no 
direct  hearing  npon  the  point  under  discussion.  On  the  words, 
"  the  only  true  God,"  Barnes  observes :  "  The  only  God  in  op- 
position to  all  false  gods.  What  is  said  here  is  in  opposition  to 
idols,  not  to  Jesus  himseli,  who,  in  1  John  v.  20,  ia  called  '  the 
true  God  and  etenial  life.' " 

Alford :  "  The  very  juxtaposition  of  Jesus  Christ  here  with 
the  Father,  and  the  knowledge  of  loth  being  defined  to  be 
eternal  life,  is  a  proof  by  implication  of  the  Godhead  of  tJie 
former.  The  knowledge  of  God  and  a  creature  couH  not  be 
eternal  life,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  tlie  two  would  be  incon- 
ceivable." 

Christ,  the  Son  rtf  God.  Son  of  num. 

Say  yeofhim,  whom  the  FiitliMhaUi  When  Jesns  came  into  the  ooBsta  of 
SBiioUliBd,  nnd  sent  into  the  worJd,  Cnessi-en  Philippi,  he  asked  his  disoi- 
~'    1  blKBphemeet:   beouise  I  BDid,  I    pleseayini;.  Wlioin  do  mnn  say  that  I 

.i„o^i:„*ii„ji    Y„i oo  the  Son  of  man  am?    Mott  xvi.  13, 

3vnt       For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  io  seek 
And    and  to  save    that   wbioli   woa    lost. 

, (hat    liukeslx.  10. 

JesoB  Christ  Is  the  Sou  of  Uod.    Acta 
tlli.  37.1 

The  terra  "  Son  of  God,"  is  to  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of 
Jesus,  in  his  divine  nature ;  "  Son  of  man,"  in  his  human 
nature.  The  latter  term,  says  Alford,  is  "  the  name  by  which 
the  Lord  ordinarily  in  one  pregnant  word,  designates  liimself  as 
the  Messiah —  the  Son  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  of  man 
—  the  second  Adam.  And  tij  it  belong  all  those  conditions 
of  humiliation,  sviffering,  and  esaltation,  which  it  behooves  the 
Son  of  man  to  go  through."  From  the  following  passage, "  Here- 
after shall  the  Son  of  man  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  tlie  power 
of  God.    Then  said  they  all,  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God?"" 

'  Ttiis  verse  is  retained  by  Bomema'nn,  Wordsworth,  and  the  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Syriac,  and  Vul^nte  yersions.  It  is  omitted  by  Alford,  Hacltett, 
Meyer,  Tiscliendorf,  and  most  other  modern  crilica. 

=  Luke  xxii.  69,  70, 
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it  would  appear  that  the  Jews  took  the  two  expressions,  "  S 
of  God"  and  "Son  o£  man,"  as  nearly  or  quite  synonymoi 
both  denoting  tha  long-expected  Messiah. 

The  only  Son  of  God.  Men  also  sons  of  God. 

The  only  begotten  Son,  \ylilch  is  in  For  I13  many  aa  Ri 

the  boaom  of  tbB  Fatlier,  lie  bUh  de-  ofUod.tliejareiliei 

tiered  bSm.    John  1.  IS.  viii.  14. 

In  this  was  maniibEteit  the  love  of  Beloved,  now  are 

God  toward  ns,  beeauee  that  God  sent  1  John  ilL  2. 
hia  only  bef^tten  Son  into  the  vrorld. 


ledby  the  Spirit 


Observe  that  tlie  first  two  texts  do  not  assert  that  Jesus  is 
the  "  only,"  but  the  "  only  begotten,"  Son  of  God ;  that  is,  he 
is  tlie  only  being  who  sustains  that  peculiar  relation  to  the 
Father,  which  is  implied  in  the  term  "  begottea." 

One  class  of  theologians  hold  that,  while  men  may  become 
sons  of  God  by  adoption,^  Jesus  is  son  by  generation,  and  con- 
sentient participation  in  the  divine  essence  and  attributes. 
Such  was  the  view  of  the  Nicene  trinitariaais*  By  analogical 
reasoning,  they  maintained  that,  as  the  human  son  participates 
in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  human  father,  the  same  holds 
true  of  the  Divine  Son  in  relation  to  the  Divine  Father.  Accord- 
ing to  tills  view,  held  by  many  thoologiana  at  the  present  day, 
Christ  is  distinctively  "  the  Son  of  God,"  —  or,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Hodge,'  "  the  only  person  in  the  universe  to  whom  the 
word  can  be  applied  in  its  full  sense,  as  expressing  sameness  of 

There  is  another  explanation  of  the  tenn,  "  Son  of  God," 
which  is  given  by  Dr.  Watts,*  Prof.  Stuart,"  Prof,  Park,  and 
others.  They  hold  that  Clirist  bears  this  appelladon  because, 
in  respect  to  his  human  nature,  he  is  derived  from  God ;  also 
because  of  the  elevated  dignity  which  was  conferred  on  him 

•  Eoni.  viii.  15, 16. 

'  ShoiW,  History  of  Chiistian  Doctrine,  i.  831. 

>  Theology,  i.  47J'.  Compai-o  Dr.  Miller'a  Letters  on  Elernal  Sonaliip, 
pp.  87-40. 

*  See  Works,  ¥.  233-368  [edition  in  7  vols.). 

'  Letters  to  Dr.  Miller  on  Eternal  Generation,  Letter  viii. 
10 
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as  the  Messiah, — liia  resurrection  from  t]ie  dead  being  the 
coiamenceinent  of  his  elevation  to  supreme  dignity,  and  being, 
moreover,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life;  that  is,  something  analo- 
gous to  birth  or  generation.  The  last-named  theologian^ 
adduces  the  additional  reason  that  Clirist  was  greatly  beloved 
of  the  Father. 

On  either  of  the  above  hypotheses,  the  fact  that  men  are 
occasionally  styled  "  sons  of  God,"  while  Jesus  is  denomiaated 
"  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,"  occasions  no  difficulty,  since 
the  two  appellations  are  respectively  used  with  very  different 


Omnipotence. 

Mad  all  power.  Was  not  almighty. 

sue  came  and  fTjake  unto  them,       To  sit  on  my  right 

saying,  All  power  ia  giT^n  unto  main    left,  is  not  mine  to  |i 


To  sit  on  iny  rlghC  band,  and  on  mr 

—j—o,  —  , ...  o _ left,  is  not  mine  to  give,  wt  itehaUSe 

hesven  and  tn  earth.    Matt.  Ksrlll  IB     ffiven  to  tkem  fcr  whom  Jt  U  prepared 


The  Father  loveHi  the  Son,  and  hath    of  1117  Fattier.    Matt,  xja,  S3. 
elvea  al!  (hinf'B  Into  his  huid,    John       And  he  oould  there  do  do  loightr 
Til.  S5.  work,  aave  that  he  laid  his  hand  upot) 

a  f^wBlckfollt,  and  healed  tftein.    mii. 
Ti.  0. 

Matt  XX.  23  is  rendered  by  Grotius,  Chrysostom,  Clarke, 
Barnes,  and  others  thus  :  "  is  oot  mine  to  give,  except  to  those 
for  whom,"  etc.  With  this  the  Syriac  Peshito  predsely  agrees. 
The  italics  in  the  common  version  of  this  text  pervert  the 
meaning.  The  real  sense  is :  "  It  is  not  fitting  that  I  should 
bestow  it  upon  others."  The  question  is  not  one  of  power  at 
all,  but  of  fitness. 

Mark  vj.  6  implies  not  physical  but  moral  impossibility.  It 
was  not  lacli  of  power  which  prevented  his  worldng  miracles 
at  Nazareth ;  but,  as  the  next  verse  shows,  tlio  "  unbelief "  of 
the  people  was  the  reason  wliy  it  was  inconsistent  for  liim,  or 
why  he  "  could  not "  thus  work.  So  one  often  says  of  a  thing 
wliich  he  deemed  improper,  or  incompatible  with  hia  purposes, 
"  I  could  not  do  it." 

Alford  L  "  The  want  of  ability  js  not  absolute,  but  relative. 
The  same  voice  which  could  still  the  tempest,  could  anywhere 

'  MS.  Lectures. 
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and  under  any  circumstances  have  commanded  diseases  to 
obey ;  but  in  most  cases  of  human  infirmity,  it  was  our  Lord's 
practice  to  reijuire  faith  in  the  recipient  of  aid,  and  that  being 
wanting,  the  help  could  not  be  given." 

Omniscience, 

Knew  all  things.  ■  Ignoratit  of  soms  things. 

But  J«sn9  did  not  commit  himseif  And  seeing  a  fii  ti'ee  afar  oS  IihtIiik 

unto  them,  becaiiee  he  kneir  Bll  men,  leaves,  he  came,  iT  itnplf  he  mieht  find 

and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  anything  thereon;  and  when  be  soma 

of  man:  fbr  he  knen  what  waa  in  maa.  to  it,  hefiiimd  nothing  butleitvee;  tbr 

John  ii.  S4, 26.  the  thne  offlga  wsb  nofu«e.  Mark  si JS. 

Now  ai-e  wa  aaie  that  then  bnowcst  But  of  that  day  and  Ihat  hour  know- 

fijl  thinga,  and  needest  not  that  any  eth  no.  man,  no,  not  the  dngela  which 

man  should  ask  tliee.    John  xvl.  30.  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Sun,  bnt  the 

And  ho  said  unto  him,  Lord,  tlion  Father.    Markxlll.  32. 

knowestaU  tliiuga;  thou tnowest that  ApA  =niii  wlipri.iinvo  »<.  loirt  himP 

Ilorethoe.    Johu  xxl.  IT.  Thej 

Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  all  thetres-  - 
nrea  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.    Ci 

ii.  a.  mm  lo  oe  maae  Jiae  unia  ma  oreinreu. 
Heb.ii.l7.  ' 

Obviously,  some  passages  represent  Christ  in  the  asjwct  oi 
his  Godhead,  while  others  speak  of  him  simply  in  his  human 
nature,  —  as  a  man.  When  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  inCTCasing  in 
wisdom  and  stature,"'  the  humanity  is  placed  in  the  foreground; 
when  he  claims  to  have  existed  "hefore  Abraham  was,'"  he 
speaks  in  his  inherent  divinity.  As  another  has  remarked : 
"  His  infancy  and  childhood  were  no  mere  pretence,  but  the 
divine  personality  was  in  him  carried  through  these  states  of 
weakness  and  inexperience,  and  gathered  round  itself  the 
ordinary  accessions  and  experiences  of  the  sons  of  men."  In 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  Divinity  voluntarily  entered  into,  and 
took  upon  itself,  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  humanity. 

Ewald'  observes :  "  Even  the  highest  divine  power,  when  it 
veils  itself  in  mortal  body,  and  appears  in  definite  time,  finds, 
in  this  body  and  this  time,  its  limits."  To  nearly  the  same 
purport,  Colenso*  says:  "It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
most  entire  and  sincere  belief  in  our  Lord's  divinity,  to  hold, 
as  many  do,  that  when  he  vouchsafed  to  hecome  a  'Son  of 


*  On  PentaKucIi,  Part  i,  p.  s: 
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man.'  he  took  our  nature  fully,  aacl  Toluntai-ily  entered  into  all 
the  condifions  of  humanity,  and  among  othera,  into  that  which 
makes  oar  growth  in  all  orctinary  knowledge  gradual  and 
limited" 

The  <3i¥inity  and  biHUanity  were,  a3  we  believe,  so  naited 
that  they  exerted  a  reciprocal  influence,  each  modifying  the 
action  o£  the  other.  If  it  be  ssud  that  such  a  union  is  improb- 
able, we  reply  that  there  is  an  equal,  antecedent  improbability 
that,  a  spirit,  being  immaterial,  would  be  united  with  a  hody 
composed  of  matter,  so  as  to  form  one  personality,  one  ego ; 
yet  we  know  that  this  actually  occurs  in  the  case  of  man. 

In  consequence  of  the  union  above  mentioned,  our  Saviour 
could  say  "  I "  of  either  component  of  his  nature — the  divine 
or  the  human.  Sometimes  he  spoke  in  one  relation,  sometimes 
in  the  other,  according  as  circnmstances  or  the  ezigendes  of 
discourse  required.'  In  a  somewhat  analogous  way,  a  man 
says,  "  Zrejoice  at  it,"  and,  at  another  time,  "  ^weigh  so  much." 
In  the  flrst  instance,  the  "  I "  refers  exclusively  to  the  soul ;  in 
the  second,  to  the  body.  The  soul  rejoices,  the  body  weighs. 
Yet  the  pronoun  "  I "  is  applied  indifferently  to  either.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  principle  underlying  this  mode  of 
conception  and  speech,  indicates  a  simple  and  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  second  series  of  texts  quoted  above.  They  brijig 
Christ  before  our  minds  in  his  lower  and  subordinate  relations, 
in  the  humiliation,  the  "emptying"  himself  of  liis  Godlike 
majesty  and  visible  glones,  which  he  voluntarily  nndertook  and 
endured.' 

As  to  the  case  of  the  fig-tree,  .leans  wished  to  teach  his  dis- 

'  Dr.  Payson,  on  his  death-bed,  soJd,  in  subalaiice,  to  his  Mends,  "  Isuifhf 
as  mncli  pain,  as  if  every  bonencre  undoTKOing;  dislocation;"  and,  in  tlie 
same  breatli ,  "  I  am  perfectly,  perftetly  happy  and  peaceful  —  more  happy 
than  I  can  possibly  express  to  you."  That  ia,  he  was  at  the  same  uiomeHl 
intensely  himnj,  iinfl  eufferiny  intensely.  Yet  this  invoired  no  coniradio 
tion.  The  langunge  had  respect  to  different  relations,  or  to  cUlIeient 
depaitraents  of  being.    See  Fayson's  Memoir,  by  Cummings,  p.  176. 

'  See  Phil.  ii.  7,  B;  Greet  iaurii'  ininoet,  emptied  Himself. 
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ciples  aa  important  lesson.  This  was  enforced  upon  their 
minds  by  his  suddenly  blighting  the  tree.  The  foliage  of  the 
tree  waa  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  antecedently  probable  that 
there  was  f rait  also.  Jesus  acted  "  according  to  the  appearaace 
of  things ;  being  a  man  as  well  as  divine  he  acted,  of  course, 
as  men  do  act  in  such  cii'cumatances." 

As  to  Mark  xiii.  32,  Augustine  says,  "  He  did  not  know  so 
that  he  might  at  tliat  time  disclose  to  the  disciples,"  He  adds 
elsewhere,  '■  Though  as  God  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  any 
tiling,  yet  his  human  understanding  did  not  know  it" 

Lightfoot,  oG  the  passage :  "  It  is  not  revealed  to  him  from 
the  Failier  to  reveal  to  the  church." 

Wordsworth,  on  the  same  text :  "  It  is  true  that  tJie  Son,  as 
Son,  knoweth  not  the  day  of  judgment,  because  the  Foiker 
'  hath  put  the  tines  and  seasons  in  Ms  oum  power,'  and  the 
Fattier  wiU  reveal  them  when  he  thinks  meet;  and  therefore 
it  is  no  part  of  the  office  of  the  Son  to  hnow,  tiat  is,  to  deter- 
mine aad'declare  the  day  of  judgment." 

Some  of  the  Lutheran  commentators  say  that  our  Lord  knew 
"  in  respect  to  possession,  but  not  in  respect  to  use."  That  is, 
he  might  possess  but  not  use  this  knowledge. 

"Waterland : '  "He  denies  the  knowledge  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  bat  in  respect  of  hia  humcm  nature;  in  whidi  respect 
also  he  is  said  to  have  increased  in  wisdom,  Luke  ii.  52 ;  the 
divine  Logos  having,  with  the  human  nature,  assumed  the 
ignorance  and  other  infirmities  proper  to  it." 

SchafE,  in  Lange,  on  Matt  xsiv  36-  "  Christ  could,  of  course, 
not  lay  aside,  m  the  mcirmtion,  the  metaphysical  attributes  of 
his  divine  natuie,  auch  as  eteimty  ,  but  he  could,  by  an  act  of 
his  will,  limit  his  "ittiibutes  of  power  and  his  knowledge,  and 
refrain  from  then  use  is  far  is  it  was  nece=isaiy  for  his 
humiliation  " 

Alfoid  "Li  the  course  of  liumiliatjon  imleitaien  by  the 
Son,  in  which  he  mcreiiied  m  wi'idom  (Luke  n  o2),  learned 
'  Woiks,  ii,  163  (Oxford  ediljoii,  1356). 
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obedieuce  (Heb.  v.  8),  uttered   desires   ia  prayer  (Luke  i 
12,  etc.)  — this  matter  •was  hidden  from  him." 
Omnipresence, 

inraatofUiem'.  "Wiitt.xvili."m  sivi.n".       ' 

Lo,  1  dm  with  fou  Blway,  even  noto  Jesus  bimseif  drenr  atar,  end  vent 
the  end  of  the  Vforld,    Maft.  xsrtli.  20.    irltli  Uiem.    Lukeijtlv.  16. 

Jesua  had  conveyed  Jiiroself  amiy,  a, 
mnlWude  being  in  Oal  place.  John 
V.13. 

And  I  am  glnd  ibr  your  snkes  that  I 
was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may  be- 
lieve ;  nevertheleES,  let  ua  go  unto  liim. 
John  xi.  15. 

The  first  texts  refer  to  his  spiritual  presence  with  his  people ; 
the  second  series  relates  to  his  visible  presence,  in  the  body. 
Paul,  in  Col.  ii.  5,  employs  language  of  a  qiiite  sinular  import. 


Mont 

Hs  is  holy. 
He  had  done  no  vtoience,  oeithcr 

ua,  wh 

In  all  polnta  tempted  llkB  as  me  are, 
'kSI  h'aradesa.  undemad".  Boparats 

him.    : 

Heb.T 

The  word  "sin,"  in  the  latter  text,  doubtless  means  "sin- 
ofiering,"  ^  In  tliis  view  concur  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Erasmus, 
Lightfoot,  Maoknight,  Stuart,  "Whitby,  and  many  other  com- 
mentators. 

Cbrysoetom  says,  "  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  who  was  righteous- 
ness itself,  he  hath  made  sin ;  that  is,  hath  suffered  to  be 
condenmed  as  a  sinner,  to  die  as  i  person  accursed, 

De  Wette  and  Alford  give  the  pass^e  i  somewhat  different 

'  Schleusner,  Lexicon  to  the  LXX  deflnea  tho  onjiinal  Greek  term, 
ifutpila,  as  "peccatnm,  etiam  poena  peecati,  et  sacnficinm  piacnlare." 
Blel  glres,  ftlao,  "  sacrifieiam  pro  peccato  "  Examples  of  tho  secondniy 
Bigniflcation  are  Ezelc  xliii.  22;  xllv.  39,  ilv  22  According  to  Geaeiiius, 
the  correaponding  Hebrew  tEvm  hitisn ,  witli  two  kindred  words,  means 
both  siii  and  Bin-offei-ing.  Fuerstsays  riKBl^  denotes  sin  in  1  Sam.  xx,  1; 
Psalm  Hx.  4;  Job  xiii.  2S;  anil  siji-ojt™^  in  Ex,  xsix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  8. 
The  Greek  word  mentioned  aboye  has  clearly  its  secondary  or  Hebraistic 
sense  in  a  Cor.  v.  31. 
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turn,  thus :  Sin,  i.e.  Christ  on  the  ci-oss  was  the  representative 
of  sin  —  of  the  sin  of  the  world. 

With  a  singular  obliquity  of  mind  and  hearty  F.  W.  New- 
man ^  eaya  of  our  Saviour,  as  represented  in  the  Gospels,  "  I 
almost  doubt  whether,  if  one  wished  to  draw  the  character  of  a 
vain  and  vaoillating  pretender,  it  would  he  possible  to  draw 
anything  more  to  the  pui-pose  than  this,"  and  expresses  Ms  "  con- 
viction," that  "  in  consistency  of  goodness  Jesus  fell  far  below 
vast  niimbers  of  his  unhonored  disciples." 

What  must  be  our  estimate  of  a  man  who  can  thus  coolly 
ignore  the  verdict  of  the  ages,  and  wantonly  revolt  the  moral 
sense  of  Christendom,  by  suffering  his  pen  to  trace  such  atro- 
cious sentiments  as  these  ? 


aU  call  him  blessed.    focnB:  ftit  it  is  writtan. OursBd  is eveij 
i-s.  ]xxi!.  11.  one  that  haogeth  onnlree.    tol.  iii.13. 

Worthy  is  the  Lnmb  that  was  slain 
to  i-Eceivo  power,  and  riclies,  and  wis- 
dom, and  xCrengtU,  and  lioiior,  and 
glory,  and  blatslng.    Kev.  v.  13. 

Lather  and  some  other  commentators,  taking  the  language 
in  Galatians  too  literally,  have  supposed  that  by  some  mysterious 
transference  of  Imman  guilt  to  Christ,  he  actually  became  a 
sinner.  This  interpretation  is,  however,  imcalled  for,  and  re- 
pugnant to  our  feelings. 

Conybeare  renders  :  "  He  became  accursed  for  our  sakes." 

Ellicott  and  Meyer  tliink  that  tho  abstract  word  "  katara," 
curse,  is  chosen  instead  of  the  concrete,  to  "  express  with  more 
force  the  completeness  of  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  made 
to  the  law." 

Barnes:  "Jesus  was  subjected  to  what  was  regarded  as  an 
accursed  death.  He  was  treated  in  his  death  as  if  he  had  been 
a  criininaL" 

As  Christ  suffered  in  the  stead  of  those  upon  whom  the 
curse  properly  devolved,  he  might  be  styled  "  accursed,"  or,  in 
the  sense  just  explained,  a  "  cm-se  "  for  us. 

'  Plittsea  of  Faith,  chap.  vii.  (thii'd  edition). 
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Se  is  merciful.  Unmerciful. 

or  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  Fnll  on  ua,  and  liiile  us  fi'om  the  fane 

,roy  men's  lives  bat  to  save  iheni.  ofuim  Hint  sitteth  on  tlie  Ihrooe,  and 

:e!x.  66.  from  the  wraih  of  tlia  Lamb.     Jtev. 

Of  the  Son  of  man  is  como  to  sePk  vl.  16. 

to  Eave  that  which  iTss  lo£t.   Luke  Called  Faithful   and  Tnie,  and   in 

.  10.  rIght«oueDes9  he  doUi  Judge  and  muka 


And  ha  KOI  dothed  wltJi  a 
dipped  In  blood,  and  liis  name 
TliaWordof"-'     " '-■  ■ 


rod  of  iron  i  and  liB  treadeth  the  ivine- 
nresB  of  tlie  fierceness  and  wrath  of 
Almiglity  Ciod.   Kev.  xhL.  15. 

De  "Wette^  says  that  tliese  latter  passages  "glow  with  the 
spirit  of  Messianic  revenge."  The  apparent  difficuJty  is  easily 
obviated.  Just  in  proportion  as  any  being  loves  holiness,  in 
that  proportion  wU!  he  hate  sin.  Christ,  being  perfectly  holy, 
being  also  a  wise  and  benevolent  sovereign,  caonot  but  be  most 
powerfully  impelled  to  reward  virtue,  and  to  punish  and  exter- 
minate vice.  The  texts  to  which  exception  is  taken,  are  vivid, 
figurative  expressions  of  the  inflnitely  wise,  just,  and  righteous 
priuciplea  which  Christ  displays  in  the  administration  of  his 
kingdom. 

Spares  bruised  reed.  Wklds  iron  sc^tre. 

Abmisedraed  shall  he  not  break,  and  Thon  Shalt  brpak  them  with  a  rod  of 
tl^e  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench,  iron :  Ihon  ehalt  dnah  them  in  pieces 
Isa.  slii.  S.  like  a  potter's  vessel.    Ps,  ii.  3. 

These  passages  present  the  Messiah  in  a  twofold  attitude ; 
toward  the  peuitent  and  humUe,  and  toward  the  proud  and 
rehellious.  Tlie  "  rod  of  iron "  indicates  the  strength  and 
crushing  force  with  which  he  would  chastise  the  revoltera  ;  the 
first  text  brings  to  view  the  tender  compassion  which  he  would 
exercise  toward  tho  dejected  and  helpless.  The  same  mouth 
which  breathed  the  tender  words,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy-laden,"'  could,  widiout  any  incongruity, 
thunder  at  those  scoffing  hypocrites,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
the  terrible  denunciation,  "Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers, 
how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  heli."^ 
■  Introd.  to  New  Test.,  p.  ST6.  ■  Matt.  xi.  23.  '  Matt.  xxIiL  33. 
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Courage  and  Fortitude. 

Shnaik  at  death.  Met  it  immosedly. 

He  hnmblecl  himself,  nnd  became  obe- 
dient aata  deatli,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.    Fhilip.  li.  S. 

,  ^.-  ,^^  .^^  «-j-  -^  ^sh,  when 

had  oSfered  up  prayers  ni 

nnto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him 
from  death,  and  wsa  beard  in  timthe 
fisared.    Heb.  v.  7. 

Theophylact,  Grotius,  Tholuck,  Barnes,  and  others,  take  tlie 
Saviour's  words  mt«rrogafively,  thus :  "  Shall  I  say,  Father, 
saYe  me  from  this  hour?"  This  interpretation  makes  good 
Bsuse,  and  accords  well  with  the  context 

Heb.  V.  7  may  be  rendered :  "  He  was  heard  on  account  of  j 
his  pious  resignation,"  —  or,  "  because  of  his  reverence."  So, 
in  substance,  Alford,  Barnes,  Eleek,  Conybeai-e,  Delitzsch, 
Luther,  Robinson,  Tyudale,  and  all  the  Greek  commentators. 

Prof.  Stnart,  following  in  substance  the  common  version, 
maintains  that  it  was  not  death  which  Christ  "  feared " ;  he 
dreaded  lest  he  should  ank  under  the  agony  of  being  deserted 
by  his  Father.  In  this  respect  he  was  "  heard,"  and  received 
divine  aid.'     Either  interpretation  dispels  the  difficulty. 

Veractty. 

Sis  witness  true.  Ifol  true. 

Thougfi  I  bear  record  of  myself,  yet       If  I  bear  witness  of  myself  my  wit- 
iLv  record  is  true:  for  1  know  whence    neasis  not  (rue.    Johnv.ai. 
Icurae  and  whither  1  go.    Johnviii.H. 

Grofius  takes  the  first  passage  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  "  even 
though  I  should  bear  witness  of  myself,"  etc.  Bishop  Pearce, 
Waiefleld,  and  others  render  the  second  text  thus :  "  If  I  bear 
witness  of  myself,  is  not  my  vritness  true?"  Should  the  com- 
mon version  ho  retained,  the  meaning  is.  If  I  almie  bear  witness 
ol  myself."  The  Mosaic  law  required  at  least  two  witnesses.* 
Jesus  therefore  admits  tliat  his  own  testimony  alone  would  aot 
he  "true";  that  is,  would  not  be  regarded  as  ^ejn^^oo/";  henca 
he  proceeds  to  adduce  the  corroborative  testimony  of  another. 

■  Luke  ludi,  43.  '  Dent,  xlx,  10. 
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Andrew  Fuller;'  "T!ie  first  passage  seta  forth  his  testimony 
as  it  was  in  itself;  the  second  as  it  was  in  the  accoimt  of 
men.  . . .  Admitting  their  !awa  or  rules  of  evidence,  Hia  testi- 
mony would  not  have  been  credible ;  and  therefore  in  the 
veraes  following  he  appeals  to  that  of  John,  the  Baptist,  and 
the  works  which  he  had  wi-ought  in  his  Father's  name,  which 
amouated  to  a  testimony  from  the  Father." 

Alfovd :  The  assertion  in  chapter  v.  was,  that  his  own  un- 
supported witness  (supposing  that  possible)  would  not  be  trust- 
worthy, but  that  his  testimony  was  supported  by,  and  in  fact 
coinddent  with,  that  of  the  Father.  The  very  same  argument 
is  used  in  chapter  viii.,  hut  the  other  side  of  it  presented  to  us. 
He  does  witness  of  himself,  became  his  testimony  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Father  who  witnesseth  in  him. 

Did  not  receive  it. 

^. , i:  but  tliese  things  I  say  tliat  y8 

beginning.  John  xv.  27.  migiit  be  naved.    John  v.  34. 

"  I  receive  not,"  etc ;  that  is,  the  "  testimony "  of  which  I 
have  spoken  is  not  derived  from  human  sources.  It  is  infinitely 
more  authoritative  and  conclusive  than  man's  witaeas  would  be. 
I  need  not  human  testimony  for  myself;  I  merely  adduce  it 
for  your  sakes,  that  "  ye  might  he  saved." 
Mission. 


The  Frinoe  of  Pence.  Of  the  inerpase 
otkia  jFaverniuent  and  peace  Oiere  sliall 
tenoeild,    iaa.ix.  O.t: 

Peace  I  leave  with  you,  toy  peace  I 


let  a  mnn  at  vnriiuioe  onBinBt  his  father, 
^ __^  ^  „_.    _..  And  llie  daugiiter  a^inst  hoi"  matlier, 

he  they  of  his  own  household.    Hatt. 

That  is,  the  object  of  his  mission  was  peace,  but  a  result  of 
it  would,  in  many  cases,  be  strife  and  war,  Oftea,  in  securing 
a  v!ilu;\ble  end,  we  cannot  avoid  certain  incidental  evils.  The 
object  of  the  surgeon  in  amputating  a  diseased  hmb  is  the 
preservation  of  life,  yet  pain,  as  an  mcidental  evil,  follows  the 
Etroke  of  his  scalpel. 

>  Works,  1.  BTB. 
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A  religiott  of  inherent,  radical  purity  could  not  be  promul- 
gated in  tlie  world  ■without  awakening  the  fiei'ce  antagonism  of 
everything  impure  and  evil.  Hence  wonld  arise  strife  and 
diYision,  bitter  conflicts,  —  as  incidental  evils,  the  grand,  ulti- 
mate, unvarying  object  being,  nevertheless,  holiness  and  peace. 
Extended  to  all  tnen.  To  Israelitea  alone. 

I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Oouatinto  thenar  of  the  Gentiles,aiid 

Gerlilps,  thnt  tJiou  majesl  he  my  sal-  into  anj/  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter 

vaCiiin  untQ  the  end  of  the  earth,    Isa,  ;e  not.    But  ^o  rather  1<i  the  lost  eheep 

xlix.  6,  ofthe  house  of  Israel.    Matt.  x.  6,  S. 

Ohrlat  Jeaua;  who   gave   himself  a  1  am  not  sent  hut  unto  thalostsheep 

ransom  for  all.    1  Tim.  ji.  0.  of  the  house  of  Israel.    Matt,  xv.  2». 

He  made  atonement,  "  tasted  death,"  for  every  man,  and  the 
benefits  of  his  mediation  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  enjoyed  by 
all,  but  his  personal  mission  was  chiefly  to  the  "house  of  Israel." 
And  the  first,  but  not  the  later,  mission  of  tie  apostles  was 
Bimllarly  restricted. 

To  Jews  only. 
le  departed  from  GaLilce,  aifd  come 
null  Liic)  neiit  uiiu  ciiiuicu  iiii^  u  ill-   luiO  the  ooasts  Of  Judea,  beyond  Joi- 
lage  of  the  Bamarltanjj  to  make  retUlj    dan.    Matt.  xjx.  1. 
for  him,    I,uke  ix.  53.  (The  woman  was  a  Greek,  a  Syto- 

And  it  came  to  pass  aa  he  went  to  phenician  b;  notion,)  and  she  besought 
Jemsalem.  tliat  lie  passed  through  the  him  that  lie  would  oast  forth  the  devil 
midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Luke  out  of  her  dangliter.  But  Jesus  said 
xvii.  11.  unto  her,  I^t  tlie  children  Hrat  bo  tilled : 

He  left  Jndea.  and  depari«d  again  for  it  is  EoC  meet  to  take  the  children's 
into  Galilee.  And  be  must  needs  go  bread,  and  to  cast  t(  unto  the  dogs, 
through  Bamorla    John  iv.  8,1.  Mai-kyU.2%'il. 


Iieved  because  of  his  o^ 
iv  40  tl 

'It  IS  impossible,"  tays  Zeller,'  to  ref>ncle  theae  difftient 
acv'ounts  Now  ihe  tiutli  is  thit  the  rnf  equeat  exceptiuns 
alluded  to  m  the  flist  seiies  of  texts  only  prove  the  geneial 
rule  thtt  Christ 3  personal  mission  wis  to  the  Jews  The 
mere  fact  that  in  journeying  from  Judea  to  Galilee  he  passed 
thi  ough  Samai  la,  which  hy  between  the  two  oi  that  he  wi  ough  t 
a  miricle  upon  one  Samaritan,  and  viitually  commended 
another,'  oi  that  he  actuilly  timed  two  whole  days  m  Sychai, 
does  not  m  the  slightest  niilitit«  against  the  certimtj  that  hs 
personal  ministry  was  among  the  chddreu  of  Israel 
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To  fulfil  the  law .  T  redeem  fron 

fUlai."'MB'tl' 


a  to'  deatroy,  ^™^to  fUlfU.""-"" 


He  came  to  carry  out  the  peat  end  of  the  law,  to  secure  the 
righteousness  of  man.  He  fulfilled  '  perfectly  obeyed,  tie 
moral  law,  while  in  him,  as  the  great  Antitype,  tlie  tyj)ea  and 
figures  of  the  ceremonial  law  culminated  and  were  fulfilled. 
At  the  same  time,  he  came  to  redeem,  by  his  atonement,  peni- 
tent sinners  from  the  "  curse,"  tlie  penalty  of  the  law. 

To  judge  the  world.  Sot  to  judge. 

For  the  Father  jadgath  no  mnii;  bnt  For  God  sent  not  his  Son  Into  the 

hsth  oommitted all  Jndsmtut  auto  the  nrorld  to  condemu  thenorM;  bntthat 

Son:  and  hath  given  turn  anthoiil;  to  the  world  tbrongb  Iiim  might  beaared. 

eseoate  Judgment  also.    Johnr.32,S7.  John  111.  11. 

Jesns  BBia,  For  Jndsmcnt  I  sm  coma  To  iudea  after  the  flash ;  I  Jndgeno 

Into  thla  iTorfd,  fiiaf  ther  which  see  man.    JohnYiii,16. 

might  be  made  blind.    JohaiK.S9.  lielieve  not,  I  judge  liim  not:    fot  I 

came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to 
save  the  world.    John  Jcll.  47, 

The  Greek  word  "  krino  "  has  the  distinct,  though  associated, 
meanings,  to  jv^ge  merely,  and  to  condemn.  In  some  of  the 
above  passages  it  seems  to  be  used  in  one  sense,  in  others  a 
different  one  is  employed.  Jesus  came,  in  a  sense,  to  "judge" 
the  world,  that  is,  to  determine,  by  means  of  the  gospel,  the 
moral  status,  and  consequent  final  destiny  of  men ;  yet  his 
primary  object  was  not  to  condemn  men,  though,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  judgment,  the  condemnation  of  some  will  be  a  certain, 
although  incidental,  result.  "  I  judge  no  man,"  i.e.  after  your 
manner,  or  else,  during  my  present  mission.  At  his  second 
coming  he  will  in  the  ultimate  and  highest  sense,  "judge  tlie 
world." 

Iliracles. 

Proof  of  divine  mission.  Jfot  a  proof. 

AndlsraelsttwthBtgreatworkwWoh       Then  Pharaoh  also  called  the  wise 

theLoRndidnponthefigyptlana:  and    men,  and  the  sorcerers:  now  the  ma- 

the  people  feared  the  Loitc,  and  be-    gloiana  of  Egypt,  they  also  did  in  like 

lieved  the  Lord,  andhiaservantMoBes.    manner  with  their  enohantmeni^ ;  for 


they  became  serpents.    Eh.  tII.  11, 12. 
And  the  magioiaus  did  so  with  their 
enohanimente,  and  bronght  up  frogs 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt,   liz.  viil.  7. 
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Proof  of  dMne  mission.  Ifot  a  proof. 

lapere  nro  oleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,    thea  a  iiffu  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sian 
the  dead  are  i-oiseil  ap.    Matt,  xl,  3-B.      or  the  wonder  oome  to  pass,  whereof  lis 

Uabbl,  we  know  tbat  tlion  art  a  spake  unto  thee,  sayins,  Let  ua  eo  aftor 
teacher  some  from  God:  jhr  no  man  othereadanhianthoii  hantnoCkEawn, 
son  do  these  mlraoles  tlist  thou  doest,  and  let  na  serve  them ;  thou  slialt  not 
except  God  be  with  him.    John  Hi.  3.      lieari:eiL  unto  the  words  of  that  pro- 

The  works  which  the  Father  baCh    phet,  or  that  dreamer  of  drpams;  for 

fven  me  to  flnlah,  the  same  works  that    the  Loud  jour  Uod  provcth  yon,  to 
do,  bear  witnees   of  ma,  that  the    knuwwlielbar  yalove  the  J.oiin  yuar 
Father  hath  lent  me.    John  v.  83.  Uod  nltta  nil  your  heart  and  with  all 

God  also  bearing  than  wltneM,  both    your  aoul.    Dent.  xvi.  1-B. 
with  sians  andwondera.  and  with  dl-.      For  tliero  ehall  arlae  falae  <;hrist8, 
vers  miracle!!,  and  gitta  of  tlie  Holy    and   ftlse  prophols,  and   shall   xliew 
Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will.   Heb.    creat   signs   and  wonders;   Insorauoh 
li.  4.  that.  If  a  loc-e  possible,  they  shall  de- 

ceive the  lery  eleot.    Matt.  xstv.  24- 

Aad  If  1  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils, 

by  whom  do  your  bobb  oast  ikem  out! 

therefore  shall  they  be  your  Judges. 

Luke  xi.  19. 

£u«tMnt.  whose  comins  is  after  the 

signs  and  IvinK  wonders.  2Thri3s.il.  9. 
And  he  doelh  (treat  wonders,  so  ttiat 
he  maketh  lire  cnme  down  Item  heaven 
on  (tie  earth  in  the  s<;tht  of  men,  and 
decaiveth  them  that  dwell  on  ihe  earth 
by  the  meons  nf  those  miracles.  Key. 
xiil.  IS,  U. 

On  tiiis  general  subject,  we  may  say  that  miracles  are  one, 
but  not  the  only,  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  a  religious 
teacher.  Hia  own  character  and  claims,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  his  mirade,  and  of  the  doctioae  he  propounds,  must  he  taken 
into  the  account.  Tliere  are  two  or  three  preliminary  questions 
which  must  be  considered  before  we  proceed  ftu'ther. 

1.  What  constitutes  a  miracle^  We  ^ve  various  answers, 
Dr.  Charles  Ilodge : '  "  An  event,  occurring  in  the  external 
world;  which  involves  the  suspension  or  counteracting  o£  some 
natural  law,  and  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing  but  the 
immediate  power  of  Giod."  "After  all,"  he  says  elsewhere, 
"  the  suspension  or  violation  of  fJie  laws  of  nature  involved  in 
miracles  is  nothing  more  than  is  constiiutly  taking  place  around 
us.  One  force  counteracts  another;  vital  force  keeps  the 
chemical  laws  of  matter  in  abeyance ;  and  muscular  force  can 
contfol  the  action  of  physical  force.  When  a  man  raises  a 
weight  from  the  groiind,  tlie  law  of  gravity  is  neither  suspended 

>  Tbealogy,  Vol.  ii.  p,  TS,  ana  Vol.  i.  p,  621. 
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EOr  violated,  but  counteracted  by  a  stronger  force.  The  same 
is  true  as  to  tlie  walking  of  Christ  on  the  water,  and  tho 
swimming  of  the  iron  at  the  command  of  the  prophet." 

Prof.  Park : '  "  A  mirade  is  a  violation  of  tlie  laws  of  matter 
and  of  finite  mind  in  their  established  method  of  operating." 
Or,  more  specifically,  "  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  they  commonly  operate,  and  which  ia 
designed  to  attest  the  divine  authority  of  the  messenger  in 
whose  behalf  it  occurs." 

Archbishop  Trench:^  "An  extraordinary  divine  causality 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  miracle.  . . .  Beside  and 
beyond  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  Mghei"  powers, 
(higher,  not  as  coming  from  a  higher  source,  but  as  bearing 
upon  higher  ends,)  intrude  and  make  themselves  felt  even  at 
the  very  springs  and  sources  of  her  power." 

Bleek^  and  Schleiermacher :  "A  miracle  ia  an  event  only 
relatively  supei-natnral ;  not  absolutely  violating  the  laws  which 
God  has  established,  but  brought  about  by  a  hidden  co-operation 
(rarely  exercised  in  this  manner)  of  other  and  higher  laws 
than  those  which  appear  in  ordinary  phenomena," 

2.  What  is  the  legitimate  force  of  a  miracle^  John  Foster 
has  the  remai-k  that  a  miracle  is  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  of 
the  universe  calling  the  multitudes  to  hear  the  sermon.  Bishop 
Butler  "  Revelation  itself  is  miraculous,  and  miraoles  aJe  the 
proof  of  it.  Pascal :  "  Miracles  teat  doctrine,  and  doctrine  tests 
miracles."  Eothe ;  "  Miraoles  and  prophecies  are  not  adjuncts 
appended  from  without  to  a  revelation  in  itself  independent  o£ 
them,  but  constitutive  elements  of  the  revelation  itself."  Ger- 
hard:* "  The  doctrine  is  the  title-deed,  and  is  essential  to  the 
significance  of  the  seal  attached  to  it.     The  miracle  is  the  seal, 

'  MS.  Lectures,    ece,  also,  Sinitti'a  Bib.  Diet.,  Art.  "Miracles,"  appen- 
dis  by  Profteasor  Pacli. 
'  Notos  on  Miracles,  p.  18. 
'  Introd.  to  Kow  Test,,  i,  321. 
'  Bmiai'a  BO).  Diet.,  Vol.  iil.  pp.  1680—1988. 
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and  is  important  for  the  authority  of  the  title-deed.  The  seal 
torn  away  from  the  parchment  cannot  fulfil  its  main  design, 
and  the  parchment  with  the  seal  cut  out  is  lessened  in  value." 

Dr.  Hodge  : '  "  When  a  man  presents  himself  aa  a  messenger 
oi  God,  whether  he  is  to  be  received  as  such  or  not  depends,  lirt  t, 
on  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  works 
which  he  performs.  If  he  not  only  teaches  doctrines  conformed 
to  (he  nature  of  God  and  consistent  with  the  laws  of  our  own 
constitution,  but  also  performs  works  which  evince  (tivine  power, 
then  we  tnow  not  only  that  the  doctrines  are  true,  but  alao  that 
the  teacher  is  sent  of  God." 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold ;  ^  "  Tou  complain  of  those  persons  who 
judge  of  a  i-evelation  not  by  its  evidence,  but  by  its  substance. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  its  substance  is  a  most  essen- 
tial part  of  its  evidence ;  and  that  miracles  wrought  in  favor  of 
what  was  foolish  or  wicked  wouid  only  prove  MafflicLeism. 
We  are  so  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  unseen  world,  that  the  char- 
acter of  any  supernatui-al  power  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the 
moral  character  of  the  statements  which  it  sanctions :  thus  only 
can  we  tell  whether  it  be  a  revelation  from  God  or  from  the 
devil."  \ 

Trench :  *  "  A  miracle  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine, 
or  the  divine  mission  of  him  that  brings  it  to  pass.  That  which 
alone  it  claims  for  him,  at  the  outset,  is  a  right  to  be  listened 
to ;  it  puts  him  in  the  alternative  of  being  from  heaven,  or  from 
hell.  The  doctrine  must  first  commend  itself  to  the  conscience 
as  being  good,  and  only  then  can  the  miracle  seal  it  as  divine. 
But  the  first  appeal  is  from  the  doctrine  to  the  conscience,  to 
the  moral  nature  in  man." 

John  Lodte :  *  "  Though  the  common  experience  and  the 
ordinary  coui'se  of  things  have  justly  a  mighty  influence  on  the 

'  Theology,  I.  eSG. 

'  Lift,  ii.  203  (Populai'  edition,  }ioi;ton,  1871). 

'  On  Miracles,  p.  27. 

*  On  Human  UademtiuuUag,  BooIl  iv,,  chap.  xvl..  sect.  1S> 
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miudi  of  men,  to  make  tLem  give  or  refuse  credit  to  anything 
proposed  to  their  belief:  yet  there  is  one  case  wherein  tl:e 
strangenesa  of  the  fact  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair  teafimoiiy 
given  of  it.  For  where  such  supernatural  events  are  Buitable 
to  ends  aimed  at  by  him  who  has  the  power  to  change  the 
course  of  nature,  there,  under  such  cirourostaaces,  tliey  may  be 
the  litter  to  procure  helief,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are 
beyond,  or  contrary  to.  ordinary  observation.  This  is  tlie 
proper  case  of  miracles,  which,  well  attested,  do  not  only  find 
credit  themselves,  but  give  it  also  to  other  truths,  vrhich  need 
such  confirmation." 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown:'  ''A  miracle  is  not  a  violation  of  any 
law  of  nature.  It  involves,  therefore,  primarily,  no  fxintradic- 
tion  nor  physical  absurdity.  It  has  nothing  in  it  which  is 
inconsistent  with  our  belief  of  the  most  undeviafing  uniformity 
of  nature  ;  for  it  is  not  the  sequence  of  a  different  event  when 
the  preceding  circumstances  have  been  the  same ;  it  is  an  effect 
that  is  new  to  our  observation,  because  it  is  the  result  of  ne^ 
and  peculiar  circumatances.  The  antecedent  has  been,  by  sup- 
position, diiierent ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the 
consequent  should  be  different."  "  It  is  essential,  indeed,  for 
our  belief  of  any  miraculous  event,  that  there  should  be  the 
appearance  of  some  gracious  purpose,  which  the  miracle  may 
be  supposed  to  fulfil ;  since  all  which  we  know  of  the  operation 
of  the  divine  power  in  the  umverse  indicates  some  previous 
purpose  of  that  kind." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  the  distinction  between  true 
miracles  and  other  events  which  might  be  confounded  with 
them.  A  genuine  miracle  tends  to  confirm  the  associated 
doctrine,  and  is  in  turn  sanctioned  by  it,  while  both  the  docti-ine 
and  the  miracle  commend  themselves  to  our  reason  as  worthy 
of  the  Author  of  nature.  It  obviously  follows  fliat  not  every 
siranijafeat  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  miracle,"  The  almost  in- 
credible performances  of  certain  jugglers,  contemplating  no 
>  On  Belocion  of  Cuue  and  Effect,  pp.  234, 3S0. 
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great  moral  end,  are  not  to  be  dasscd  with  "  miracles,"  but  are 
to  be  attributed  to  "sleight-of-hand,"  or  to  a  knowledge  of 
certain  occult  laws  and  forces  of  nature.  The  wonders  wronght 
witli  Jire^  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  men  then  regarded  as 
miracles,  we  now  see  to  have  been  mere  ti'iclts,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  tlie  intervention  of  the  Divine  Being. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  aa  Trench'  has  clearly 
shown,  Satan's  kingdom  has  its  own  miracles,  as  well  as  the 
divine  kingdom,  and  these  really  involve  the  intervention  of 
spiritual  and  supernatural  agencies  coming  from  the  realm  of 
darkness.  Not  being  "mhacles,"  in  the  very  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  they  only  partake  in  part  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  miracle.  They  ezhibit  "  not  the  omnipotence  of  God 
wielding  his  own  world  to  ends  of  grace  and  wisdom  and  love, 
but  evU  pennitteii  to  intrude  into  tlie  hidden  springs  of  things, 
just  so  far  as  may  sufflce  for  its  own  deeper  confusion  in  the 
end,  and,  in  the  meaawhile,  for  the  needful  trial  and  perfectmg 
of  God's  samts  and  servants." 

Alford;  "Mu'acles,  as  such,  are  no  test  of  truth,  but  have 
been  pei-mitted  to,  and  prophesied  of,  false  religions  and  teach- 
ers." For  illustration  of  this  statement,  he  refers  to  several  of 
the  texts  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

As  to  the  feats  of  the  magiciaais  of  Egypt,  Euah,  Dwight, 
and  others  think  they  were  merely  tlie  tricks  of  skilful  jug- 
glers,' Many  commentators,  however,  seem  disposed  to  recog- 
nize the  supernatural  character  of  the  feats  ascribed  to  the 
magidans. 

Keil :  "  With  our  very  limited  a<;c[uainfance  with  die  dark 
domain  of  heathen  conjuring,  the  possibility  of  their  working 
'lying  wonders  after  the  working  of  Satan,'  i.e.  supernatural 
tliinga  (2  These.  iL  9),  cannot  be  absolutely  denied."     He  adds, 

■  Sec  Brewster's  Letlors  on  NatunJ  Mn^c,  Letter  13. 
'  Notes  on  Miracles,  pp.  25-27. 

'  Compare  Uavidson's  curt  remarla  on  &aB  point;  Iiitrod.  to  Old  Tosl.. 
i.  pp.  321,  223. 
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"  In  the  persona  of  the  conjiiTers  Pharaoh  summoned  the  might 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt  to  oppose  the  might  of  Jehovah,  the  Goil 
of  tJie  Hebrews." 

Trench ;  "  Rather  was  this  ^  conflict  not  merely  between 
Egypt's  king  and  the  power  of  God ;  but  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
the  spiritual  powers  of  wickedness,  which  underlay,  and  were 
the  soul  of,  that  dark  and  evil  kingdom,  were  in  conflict  with 
tie  God  of  Israel." 

Hengstenherg : ^  "The  object  to  which  all  of  these  occur- 
rences were  directed,  according  to  chap.  viii.  20,  was  to  show 
that  Jehovah  is  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land."  Tiiis  critic 
thinks  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  does  not  speak  defi- 
nitely upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  results  produced  by 
tlie  Egyptian  magicians,  and  that  there  is  nothing  existing 
whioii  can  give  us  any  information  eooceming  his  opinion. 

As  to  Deut.  xiii,,  we  have  seen  that  the  miracle  per  se,  apart 
from  the  message,  is  not  conclusive  proof  of  the  divine  mission 
of  the  thaumatui-gist.  In  this  specific  case,  if  the  mhade- 
workcr  should  inculcate  "  idolatry,"  —  which  had  been  most 
$tricth/ and  e3:pliciily  forbidden  by  Jehovah,  —  this  single  cir- 
GumstaQce  was  to  be  taken  as  absolute  evidence  that  he  was  a 
false  prophet  and  a  deceiver.  Hence,  the  "mirade"  would, 
in  anch  case,  be  simply  the  work  of  Satan,  which  God  suf- 
fered to  be  wrought  for  the  purpose  of  testing  man's  loyalty 
and  fidelity  to  him. 

The  "  great  signs  and  wonders,"  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  if  of  a 
supernatural  character,  are  like  those  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Luke  xi.  19  was  a  home-thrust,  an  argumentum  ad  Iiominem. 
He  said,  in  substance,  "  I  cast  out  devib,  as  also  your  sons 
daim  to  do.  Now,  if,  as  you  assume,  the  exorcist  is  in  league 
with  Satan,  how  is  it  with  your  own  sons  ?  " 

As  to  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  Trench  says,  "They  are  ^Iffing  won- 
ders,' not  because  ia  themselves  frauds  and  illusions,  but 
e  they  are  wrought  to  support  the  kingdom  of  lies."    Or, 

'  Egypt  and  the  Boolts  of  Moses,  pp.  fiS,  104, 105. 
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as  Alf ord  says,  they  "  have  falsehood  for  their  hase  and  essence 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  text  iu 
Revelation,  which  Alford  interprets  as  delineating  one  charac- 
teristic of  the  Papal  church,  the  claim  to  work  "  miracles  "  of 

This  topic  may  be  dismissed  with  the  single  remark  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  miraeles  and  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  are, 
at  the  eame  time,  congruous  with  each  other,  and  worthy  of 
God,  the  miracles  may  fairly  be  urged  in  corrohoration  of  the 
divinity  of  his  mission. 

Modes  of  Repreaeniivng  Him. 

DespUed.  Honorable. 

He  is  aeapised  and  rejected  of  men ;       Onto  you  therefore  which  belieye  he 
ft  man  of  sorrows,  mid  nequainWd  with    isprecloua."    lFet.iJ.7. 
grief;  and  we  hid  as  It  were  oar  faces 
ttom  him ;  he  was  despised,  and  we  es- 
teemed bitn  not.    laa.  lili.  3. 

These  two  texts  contemplate  quite  different  classes  of  persons ; 
the  one  those  who,  being  spiritually  enlightened,  see  the  real 
character  and  glory  of  the  Messiab  ;  the  other  those  who  are 
slill  in  the  darkness  and  blindness  of  sin. 

Uncomely.  Lovely. 

As  a  root  ont  of  e.  ity  ground:  he  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  tbe 
hath  no  form  nor  coine]in<>ss ;  and  when    chiefest  amon|:  ten  thousand. . . .  His 

we  should  desire  him,    Iso.  liii.  2.  eether  lovely.    Ibis  ii  my  belnred,  and 

ftiia  H  my  Mend.    Cantic.  v.  10, 10. 

There  is  no  proof  that  these  last  texts  refer  to  the  Messiah. 
If  they  do  so,  it  only  need  be  said  that  he  is  despised  by  some 
persons,  and  admired  by  others. 

A  lion.  A  lamb. 

Behold.  Qiol.ion  of  Uia  tribe  of  Judah.  And  looklno;  upou  Jesus  as  he  walked, 
Eey.  V.5.  he  saith,  Behold  tbo  Iamb  of  God! 

John  1.  3a. 

In  one  aspect,  he  is  termed  a  "  lion "  in  another  a  "  lamb." 
The  term  "  lion "  brings  out  tlie  idea  of  his  dominion,  as  well 
as  that  of  liis  descent  from  the  ti-ihe  of  Judah;^  the  lamb 
was  an  emblem  of  innocence,  and  was  usxially  offered  in  saci-ifice. 

'  The  original  word  properly  means  ftu  honae.  '  See  Gen.  slix.  9. 
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m^h  Priest.  A  sacrifice, 

e  such  a  hich  priest,  who  is       He  oppearpd  t"  put  aivay  sin  by  tiia 

jriRht  tianifofthfi  throne  of  Encriflceofhimseif.  . . .  ChrisHvaa  or.ne 

theMniestyintheheavens.  HelJ.yiii.l.    offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  mouy.    Heb. 
ls.2B.28. 

In  maltiBg  the  atonement,  he  voluatarily  laid  down  his  owu 
life ;  he  "  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all " ;  he  was  the  ofierer 
and  the  offered,  both  priest  and  victim.  On  the  term  "  high 
priest,"  Alford  says,  "  the  propitiatory,  sacei'dotal  representative 
of  men  before  God." 

A  vine.  A  stone. 

lanHhaviiie.ycarethebranoheBihe       Jesus  Christ  himself  being  tlieehief 

eame  bi-lngeOi  forth  much  ttult;'  for  And  a  stone  oi  stumbling,  lind  a  roolt 
without  mo  yoenn  do  nothing.  Jolin  of  nifijiicc,  enea  to  them  winch  stumble 
XV.  5.  Bttlieword  beinG  diEobedieat     IXet 

II  S 

The  figure  of  the  "  vine "  and  "  branches "  sets  forth  the 
intimate,  vital  union  of  Christ  and  his  people,  together  with 
Hieir  entire  dependence  upon  him  foi  spiritual  nutument  and 
growth.     Alford ;  "  The  inner  unitj  of  himselt  and  his  ' 

The  term  "  stone "  metaphorically  presents  Jesus  as  the 
"  foundation "  upon  which  his  people  buUd ;  also  as  the  occasion 
of  the  "  stumbling  "  and  final  overthrow  of  his  enemies. 

A  sh^iterd.  A  sheep. 

I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good  HewasledasasbeeptoUieslai^bterj 

Bhephnrd  eiveth  his  ilfe  for  the  Eheen.  and  like  a  lamb  dumb  before  Itis  ahear- 

.  John  X.  11.  er,  so  he  opened  not  his  month.    Acta 

Our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  viil.  S2. 

of  the  sheep.    Heb,  xiii.EO.  Waahed  theiiTobea.  and  made  them 

The  abepherd  and  Bishop  of  yonr  white  in  the  blood  of  tiie  Lamb.    Eev. 

BOuiB.    1  l-et.  ii.  25.  vii.  14. 

The  first  figure  represents  his  tender,  watchful  care  and  over- 
sight of   his  "little  flock";   the   second  brmgs   to  view  the 
meeltness   and   innocence  of  his  personal  character,  togefher 
with  the  fact  tiat  he,  like  a  lamb,  was  ofiered  as  a  sacrifice. 
A  Door.  Bread. 

1  nm  the  door:  by  me  If  any  man       I  am  the  living  bread  which  cams 


The  first  test  points  out  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  only 
medium  of  access  to  the  Father ;  that  in  his  name,  by  bis  aid, 
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and  through  bis  atonement,  we  come  to  God.  The  second  test 
implies  that  as  matei-ial  bread  must  be  eaten,  digested,  and 
assimilated  by  us,  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  life,  so 
Christ's  spirit  and  teachings  must  be  received  into  our  hearts 
Mid  incorporated  in  our  hves,  in  order  to  our  spiritual  vitality. 
The  Light  of  the  world.  Min  are  lights. 

JJtni  was  the  true  Light,  which  l^ht-       Te  are  the  light  of  the  world.    Matt, 
eth  every  man  that  ooiaetli  into  the    v.  14, 
world.    Johnl.e.  He wastibunungandaablnlng light. 

,As  long  us  I  am  in  the  world,  I  om    John  v.  35. 
the  lig)it  of  the  woi'ld.    John  ix.  6  Among  whom  ye  shhie  as  Itgbts  in 

In  the  primary  and  highest  sense,  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the 
world ;  in  a  secondary  and  subordinate  sense,  Christians,  viewed 
as  receiving  and  reflecting  his  hght,  may  be  designated  as  the 
"  light  of  the  world." 

The  Fo'imdali<m.  Men  are  fo'imdaUona. 

For  other  foundntjon  can  no  man  In;      And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of 

than  that  Is  latd,  which  is  Jeaua  Chi-ist.    the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesue  ChHsC 

1  Cor.  iii.  11.  himself  beiog  the  chief  corner-s^ie. 

\he  church  of  the  living  God,  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  And 
without  conti-oveny,  great  is  the  mva- 
teiy  of  godliness.    I  Tim.  iii.  lu,  16. 

It  is  not  dear  tbat  the  quotation  from  Ephesians  implies  that 
the  apostles  and  prophets  were  themselves  the  "  foundation  "  ; 
the  meaning  probably  is,  the  foundation  which  pertained  to 
tbem,  —  their  foundation.  Similarly,  " sword  of  the  Spirit"' 
means  the  Spirit's  sword,  Meyer,  Ellicott,  Stier,  and  others 
say, "  the  foundation  which  the  apostles  and  prophets  have  bud." 
Alf ord  and  Bucer :  "  the  apostles'  and  prophet's  foimdation  — 
tliat  upon  wliicli  they  as  well  as  yovuselves  are  built." 

On  the  last  quoted  test,  Ellicott  says  that  "pillar"  and 
"  ground,"  designating  the  church,  are  "  only  simple,  metaphori- 
cal expressions  of  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  support," 
and  adds,  "  were  there  no  cliurcb,  there  would  be  no  witness, 
no  guardian  of  archives,  no  basis,  nothing  whereon  achnowSedged 
trutli  could  rest."  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Tholuck,  liUther, 
Calvin,  Eeza,  Grotius,  De  Wette,  Huther,  Alford,  and  Words- 
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wortli  concur  iii  this  view,  deeming  the  cliurch  "  the  elemeat 
in  which,  and  medium  by  which,  the  truth  ia  conserved  and 
opheld."  But  if  we  admit  that,  in  tUa  secondary  sense,  the 
church  is  the  "  grovmd  "  or  basis  of  the  truth,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Christ  is,  after  all,  the  deep  subsU-ucture,  the  foun- 
dation, of  tlie  church  itself. 

It  should  be  sidded  that  Oosteraee,  with  a  host  of  critics, 
punctuates  the  passage  differently,  tlius :  "  The  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth,  aaA  confessedly  great,  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness,"  etc.  With  this  translation  the  Syriac  Peshito  dosely 
corresponds. 

Sacrifice. 
Died  for  friends.  For  enemiea, 

I  lay  down  mv  life  for  the  ehcep.  Wliilo  we  wei'e  yet  sinnera,  Christ 
JoLin  X.  16.  died  ibr  U9,  . . .  When  ivc  ivcreeiiemiea, 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,    wewerereconoileiitoGodbytlie  denth 
that  a  man  lay  dowa  his  life  for  his    ofhlaSon.    Eom.  V.  8. 10 
(Mends.    John  xv.  13. 

He  laid  down  his  life  for  those  who,  though  "enemies"  for 
the  time  being,  were  prospectively  "  friends,"  This  exhibition 
of  his  love  broke  down  fheu"  enmity,  and  transformed  their 
hostility  mto  fiiendship 

The  former  passages  lefer  to  the  prospective,  the  latter  to 
the  present,  attitude  towjrd  him,  of  those  for  whom  he  died. 
On  the  hist  text  fiom  John,  Alford  says,  "  The  Lord  lays  down 
his  life  stnctly  and  properly,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  divine 
coTJnspl,  foi  those  who  are  his  sheep."  On  the  second  text, 
"  Our  Lord  does  not  assert  of  himself  that  he  laid  down  his 
life  onli/  tor  his  friends  (as  dehned  in  the  nest  verse),  but  puts 
forward  this  side  of  his  love  as  a  great  and  practical  example 
for  his  foUowei's." 


Dbe  Him,  beins  delivered  by  tlie  determi- 

, .,_ .- roe,  nateoounsefiindlbreknowicdgaofGod, 

I  lay  tt  down  of  myself.    I  haie  ve  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands 

er  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  have  otuolfied  and  slain     Acts  II.  23, 

ike  It  again.    John  x.  IT,  18.  And  Ulled  the  Prin<;e  of  lif^.    Acta 


Both  statements  are  true,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  dts- 
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crepancy.  Tlie  simple  fact  is,  that  Jesus,  koowiog  perfectly 
the  hatred,  power,  and  purpose  of  the  Jews,  voluntarily  snri'en- 
dered  himself  into  their  hands ;  whereupon  they  "  with  malice 
aforethonght  and  prepense,"  took  hia  life.  He  laid  down  his 
own  life,  and  they  killed  him. 

Intercession. 

The  only  Mediator.  Holy  Spirit  intercedes. 

One  mcdiatnr  between  God  and  men,  Llkewlae  th^  Spirit  alao  lielpeth  our 
tlie  man  CLrisl  Jeaua.    1  Tim.  ii.  6.  infirmities!  for  wo  linow  not  wliat  we 

should  pray  for  as  we  ougbt:  but  tlie 
Spirit  Itself  maketh  intercession  for  us, 
vlcb  graanlDBS  wblcb  cannot  be  ut- 
tered.   Kom,  viii.  26. 

The  last  text  when  properly  translated,  does  not  assert  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  actually  intercedes  for  Christians,  hut  simply 
intervenes  for  their  aid. 

Barnes :  "  It  simply  means  that  the  Holy  Spirit  greatly  aids 
or  assists ;  not  by  praying  for  us,  but  in  our  prayers  and  in- 
firmities." Stuart :  Prayer  or  supplication  made  by  the  Spirit 
is  not  here  intended.  Th.%  Spirit  "maketh  intercession"  by 
exciting  in  Christians  such  longings  for  conformity  to  God, 
deliverance  from  evil,  and  the  enjoyment  of  future  blessedness 
as  no  language  can  adequately  express. 

Alford :  "  No  intercession  in  heaven  is  here  spoken  of,  but 
a  pleading  in  us  by  the  indwelling  Spiiit,  of  a  nature  above  our 
comprehension  and  utterance." 

Intercedes  not  for  the  world.  Does  intercede  for  it. 

I  pray  for  them ;  I  pray  not 
world,  but  for  them  whfob  th 


As  the  connection  evinces,  the  first  text  is  equivalent  to,  "  I 
am  not  now,  at  this  time,  praying  for  the  world."  The  prayer 
in  the  17th  of  John  was  offered  specially  for  the  disciples. 
This  fact,  however,  furnishes  no  proof  that  Jesus  does  not,  at 
present,  intercede  for  all  mankind. 

Cominff. 

In  humble  guise.  With  resai  state. 

Behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee:        Beliold.aneliketheSonaf  man  came 

he  fsjust.  and  havrng  salvadon;  lowly,    with  the  cloads  of  heaven,  and  came  to 

and  tiding  npoii  an  as«,  and  upon  a  Colt    the  Ancient  of  (Uys,  and  tb«y  brought 

thefoalcSaniue.    Zecb.ix.i.  Mm  near  before  him.    And  there  was 
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These  passages  refer  to  entirely  difierent  events.  The  first 
was  fulflUecl  wlicn  our  Saviour  rode  into  Jcnisalem  upon  the 
asa ;  tlie  second  will  be  fulfilled  when  he  shall  eomo  again,  "  ia 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory."' 

Siuxmds  overairovi  of  Jerusalem.  Times  of  Qentlles  intervene. 

For  then  shall  be  great  tribulation.  Jenisnlem  shall  he  (redden  down  of 

. . ,  Immediately  after  the  ti'thulallon  tho  (ientiles,  until   the  times  of  tlia 

of  those  dam  shall  tiie  sun  be  dark-    Gentiles  be  I'uliilled And  then  shall 

ened.  . ..  And  then  shall  appsar  the  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  & 

eiirn  of  tho  Son  of  man  in   heaven,  oluud,  with  povrer   and  great  glory, 

iStt.  xxlT.  21, 29,  80.  Luke  xx\.  7A,  27. 

This  13  one  of  Zeller'a  objections.  He  claims  that  the  two 
accounts  are  incompatible  because  one  eeenM  to  represent  the 
coming  of  Christ  as  following,  without  any  interval,  the  "  tribu- 
laiion " ;  the  other,  the  two  events  as  separated  by  the  "  times  of 
the  Gentiles." 

The  difference,  however,  ia  easily  accounted  for  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  Matthew  employs  here  what  we  may  term 
"  prophetic  perspective,"  while  Luke  is  writing  somewhat  cir- 
cumstantially and  minutely.  By  this  "  perspective,"  wliich  has 
a  beautiful  analogy  in  a  familiar,  philosophical  esperiment,  a 
comparatively  small  event  dose  to  the  speaker,  appears  of  equal 
roagnitude  with  a  momentous  but  remote  event,  so  that  tiie 
latter  seems  hidden  by  the  former,  or  continuous  with  it.  As 
the  observer  looks  down  the  vista  of  the  ages,  the  small  covers 
the  large  event,  and  tiie  two  seem  but  one. 

On  this  point.  Dr.  Davidson  ^  says, "  Intervening  periods  were 
mostly  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  seer."  Bleek  ^  says  that 
in  respect  to  time,  "  the  prophecies  are  usually  so  framed  that 
they  have  a  perspective  character,  great  developments  and 
catastrophes,  occurring  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  appear- 
ing to  be  brought  close  together,  or  to  be  quite  intermixed." 

Lange :  *  "  Accoi'ding  to  the  perspective  view  of  the  future, 
fie  successive  critical  events  that  lie  behind  each  other,  are 
brought  neai',  so  that  the  great  epochs  rise  into  light  like  the 

■  Compare  Matr.  xxi,  1-11  and  xxiv.  SO.       » Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  481 
•  Introd,  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  33.  '  Com.  on  Matt.,  p.  180. 
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tops  of  mouiitaina,  while  fheir  times  of  unfolding,  the  periods, 
are  concealed  behind  them,  or  are  manifest  only  in  less  promi- 
nent signs." 

Wordsworth  :  Our  Lord's  prophecy  has  a  double  reference, — 
to  the  judgQient  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  that  of  which  this  judg- 
ment was  a  type,  viz.  his  second  coming  to  judge  tlie  world." 

Alford  maiatains  that  the  desti-uction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
final  judgment  are  both  enwrapped  in.  tlie  words ;  the  former 
being  prominent  in  the  first  part  of  the  chaptej',  while,  from 
Ycrse  28,  the  lesser  subject  begins  to  he  swallowed  up  in  the 
gjeater,  and  oar  Lord's  eeeoad  coming  to  be  the  predominaat 
theme. 

The  word  "immediately,"  verse  29,  being  supposed  to  imply 
the  dosest  consecution,  is  the  only  term  involving  any  difficulty. 
Hammond  and  Scliott  render  the  Greek  term  sudden!^,  i.e. 
unexpectedly.  Glass  says  it  is  to  be  taken,  not  according  to 
our  reckoning,  but  the  divine,  in  wbicb  a  thousand  days  are  as 
one  day.  Lange  :  "  Describes  the  nature  of  tlie  final  catastro- 
phe, that  it  will  be  at  once  swift,  surpassingly  sudden,  and  fol- 
lowing upon  a  development  seemingly  slow  and  gradual.  Thus, 
tin-oughout  the  whole  course  of  history,  the  swift  epochs  follow 
the  slow  process  of  the  periods."  Owen :  "  May  be  taken  in 
the  general  sense,  very  soon  after,  referiing  to  the  comparative 
brevity  of  these  inteiwening  centuries  or  ages,  when  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  ages  of  eternity,  which  are  to  follow  the  day  of 
judgmenl,  and  in  reference  to  which  all  time  is  but  as  a 
moment's  duration."  Alford  very  satisfactorily  says :  "  All  the 
difBcidty  which  this  word  has  been  supposed  to  involve  has 
arisen  from  confounding  the  partial  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
with  the  uUimate  one.  The  important  insertion  in  Luke  ^  shows 
us  that  the  ' trihdation'  includes  'wrath  upon  this  people^ 
whiiihis  yet  being  inflicted;  and  the  treading  down  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Gentiles  still  going  on ;  and  immediately  after  that 
tribulation  which  shall  happen  when  the  cup  of  Gentile  iniquity 
'  Chap.  xsi.  23,  34. 
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is  full,  and  when  the  Gospel  shall  Iiave  been  preached  in  all  the 
world  for  a  witness,  and  rejected  hy  the  Gentiles,  shall  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  himself  happen." 

Sis  coming  at  hand,  II  was  far  off. 

We  shftll  not  bJI  sleep,  but  we  ahull  Tliat  ye  be  not  booh  sliaken  in  mind, 
Hll  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  orbotronbled.neitbetbyspirit.nor  by 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  tramp,  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  09  that 
1  Cor.  XV.  61,  62.  the  day  of  Christ  la  ot  hand,    let  no 

The  Lord  is  at  hand.    Fhil.iv.6.  insndeoeiveyoubyauymeans.  BTliesa. 

We  which  arn  alive  and  remain  nnto    il.  2, 3. 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  pre- 
vent  tbem  whieb  are  ssleen.    1  Xheas. 
iv.  16. 

Bat  the  end  of  all  thinga  la  at  hand. 
1  Fet.  iv.  7. 

Even  De  "Wette '  says,  "  It  is  no  contradiction  of  the  first 
Epistle  that  Paul  after  exhorting  them  to  steadfastly  await 
the  second  coaiing  of  Christ  (1  Thesa.  It.  16),  felt  himself 
bound  to  moderate  their  too  excited  expectations ;  and  2  Theas. 
ii.  1,  etc.,  is  completely  in  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity." 
Similarly,  Dr.  Davitiaon,'  on  1  Cor.  xv.  62 :  "  The  expression 
we  means  such  Chiiatians  as  shall  then  be  alive ;  all  beliovors 
then  living  are  grooped  together." 

On  1  Thess.  iv,  15,  17,  he  says,  "  Hence '  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain,'  etc.,  can  only  mean  '  such  Christians  as  live  and 
remain,'  Paul  employs  himself  and  the  early  Christians  as 
the  representatives  of  those  succeeding  Christians  who  shotild 
be  alive  at  the  Eedeemer's  second  advent.  Thus  in  Deut.  rax. 
1,  the  genei'ation  addressed  is  the  representative  of  a  succeed- 
ing one ;  and  in  John  vi.  S2,  a  succeeding  generatioa  is  employed 
to  represent  a  past  one." 

Andrew  Fuller ;  *  "  Everything  with  respect  to  degrees  is 
what  it  is  by  comparison.  Taiing  into  consideration  the  whole 
of  time,  the  coming  of  Christ  was  '  at  hand.'  There  is  reason 
to  believe  from  this,  and  many  other  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  fliat  the  sacred  writers  considered  themselves  as 
having  passed  ih&  meridian  of  time,  and  entered  into  the  after- 
noon of  the  world,  as  we  may  say.     Such  appears  to  be  the 
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import  of  the  following  among  other  passages,  '  God  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken,'  etc  . . .  But  taking  into  consideration 
only  a  single  genei'ation,  the  clay  of  Christ  was  not  at  hand. 
The  Thessalonians,  though  a  very  amiable  people,  were  by 
some  means  mistaken  on  this  subject,  so  as  to  expect  that  the 
end  of  the  world  would  tate  place  in  then-  lifetime,  or  within  » 
very  few  years.  To  correct  tliis  error,  which  might  have  been 
productive  of  very  serious  evils,  was  a  prindpal  design  of  the 
second  Epistle  to  that  people." 

It  is  thus  clear  that  this  "  discrepancy  "  of  which  Baiu'  mates 
so  much,  really  amounts  to  nothing. 

Btfore  iiassionaey  jQu/nwy  computed.      Sot  till  the  iBorld  evangelUied. 

But  when  fhov  perfleoute  you  in  this       And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
(dty,  flee  ye  into  another:  for  verily  I    he  preacheifin  all  the  world,  for  a  wit- 
snyunlo  you,  Ye  siioll  not  have  gone    nesa  unto  all  nations;  and  tlien  shRit 
overtiiociliesof  iBiTiel.lilltheSonof   theendoome.    Mattsxlfll. 
man  be  coine.    Mutt.  x.  23.  And  thegospel  must  first  be  nnbliahed 

among  all  nations.    Uork  idii.  10. 

Straoss'  works  hard  to  make  out  a  contradiction  here.  He 
remarks :  "  On  one  occasion  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples  that  the 
Son  of  man  will  return  before  they  shall  have  completed  their 
Messianic  preaching  in  all  the  dties  of  Israel ;  another  time  he 
says  that  the  second  advent  will  not  occur  until  the  Gospel  lias 
been  preached  in  the  whole  world  among  all  peoples,"  The 
difficulty  is  obviated  by  the  following  interpretations,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  adopted. 

Barnes,  on  Matt.  x.  23  :  "  That  is,  in  fleeing  from  persecu- 
tors, from  one  city  to  another,  you  shall  not  have  gone  to  every 
dty  in  Judea,  till  the  destruction  of  JonisaJem,  and  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  economy." 

Wordsworth :  "  In  a  primary  sense,  you  will  not  have  com- 
pleted your  missionary  work  in  Judea  before  I  come  to  judge 
Jerusalem.  In  a  secondary  and  larger  sense,  —  the  missionary 
work  of  the  church  for  the  spiritual  Israel  will  not  cease  till 
the  second  coming  of  Chi-iat.  There  is  a  successive  series  of 
'comings  of  Christ,'  all  preparatory  to,  and  consummated  in, 
the  great  coming." 

'  See  New  Life  of  Jesns,  i.  S25. 
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Alford  maintains  that  oni  Lord's  prophecies  respecting  his 
coming  have  an  immediate,  literal  and  a  distant,  foreshadowed 
fulfilment.  Hence  he  i-egariJs  "  tlie  vengeance  on  Jerusalem, 
wbich  historically  put  an  end  to  the  old  dispensation,  and 
ui  its  place  with  reference  to  that  order  of  things,  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man,  as  a  type  of  the  final  coming  of  the  Lord,' 
He  calls  attention  to  the  "  wide  import  of  scriptwe  prophecy, 
which  speaks  very  generally,  not  so  much  of  events  themselves, 
points  of  time,  as  of  processions  of  events,  all  ranging  under 
one  great  description,"  and  adds,  "  If,  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  tlie  great,  prophetic  paraUek  whicli  run  through  our 
Lord's  discourses,  and  are  sometimes  separately,  sometimes 
simultaneously,  presented  to  us  by  him." 

On  "Till  the  Son  of  man  be  come,"  Baumgarteu-Crusius 
says,  "  Until  the  victory  of  the  cause  of  Climt " ;  Michaelia, 
"  To  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  " ;  Calvm,  "  To  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spii-it ; "  Noiton,  "  That  is,  hefoi-e  my  religion 
is  established  and  its  truth  fully  confirmed";  Heubner  and 
Iiange,  "  Till  the  Son  of  man  shall  overtake  you,"  adding,  "  It 
points  forward  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  including  at  the 
same  time  the  idea  that  their  apostolic  labors  in  Judea  would 
be  cut  shoit"  Lightfoot:  "Te  shall  not  have  travelled  over 
the  cities  of  Iaia«l  pleaching  the  gospel,  before  the  Son  of 
man  is  leveJed  by  his  resurrection." 

These  interprttations,  almost  any  of  which  may  be  adopted 
without  on  libiti  iry  exegesis,  serve  to  show  how  slight  is  tlie 
foundation  for  the  objection  urged  by  Strauss. 

JCingdom. 

Not  of  this  world.  Within  ike  Pharisees, 

When  Jesus  thereibre  perceived  that  And  when  ha  vaa  demanded  of  the 
they  would  oome  and  tBke  litm  by  foi'oe,    Fhatiseea,  when  the  kloRdom  of  God 

into  D  mountain  Jiimself  alone.    Jotin    said,  Tiie  Unedom  of  liod  eoraetli  not 

vi.  la.  with  obBenntlon.    Meithpr  shull  tticr 

■resua  Rnsweivd,  Hf  Itincdom  Is  not    eay,  Lo  herel  or,  Lo  there!  for  behold, 

fight."  John  xvS.™         '    ' 

Andent  interpreters  take  the  expression  "within  you,"  as 
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pointing  owt  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  is  an  inward,  spiritual 
one,  having  its  seat  in  the  heart.  Modern  critiis  say  tliat  tlie 
kingdom  had  already  been  aet  up  among  the  Pharisees  by  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  Messiah,  the  former  introducing  it,  the 
latter  embodying  and  representing  it.  Schoettgea:  "It  does 
not  imply,  in  your  hearts,  but  in  your  land  and  region."  Alford : 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  was  begun  among  them,  and  continues 
thus  making  its  way  in  the  world,  withont  observation  of  men." 
It  has  no  end. 

And  there  was  given  him  t, — ,       .. 

findgloi?,  and  akiugdom,  that  Hllpeo-  have  delivered  n| 
nle.Bations.andlangnagesshooldeerve  oven  the  father;  wheo  lie  slisll  hai 
Tilni;  Ma  domlnloD  js  au  evei'lasting  put  donn  all  Tule,  and  BlL  authority  ar 
dominion,  which  ehall  not  pass  away,  power.  For  ha  must  reign  till  bs  lial:i. 
and  his  liingdom  tliat  whlcb  shall  not  put  all  enemies  under  hla  tbet.  . . .  And 
be  destroyed.    Dun.  vii.  14.  vrhen  oil  thlnga  shall  be  subdued  unto 

And  he  shall  reign  over  the  bouse  of   blm,  then  shall  tlie  San  also  himself  ba 

there  shall  be  nn  end.    Luke  i.  SS.  under  bim,  that  t>od  may  be  all  in  ail. 

But  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,    1  Cor.  xv.  24, 2B,  23. 
O  Uod,  ts  Ibr  ever  and  ever.    Heb.  i,  3. 

Neander :  "  Iua.smDch  as  the  work  of  Christ,  founded  upon 
his  redemptive  acts,  proceeds  toward  a  definite  goal,  it  must 
needs  come  to  a  termination  when  this  goal  is  reached."  Dr. 
Hodge :  "  When  he  has  subdued  all  his  enemies,  tJieu  he  will 
no  longer  reign  over  the  universe  as  Mediator,  but  only  as  God, 
while  his  headship  over  his  people  is  to  continue  forever." 

I>r.  Davidson  ^  holds  that  Christ's  kingdom  lias  two  depart- 
ments or  branches,  —  one  relating  to  his  saints,  the  other  to  his 
enemies.  "When  the  purposes  of  the  latter  department  are  ful- 
filled, he  will  deliver  it  up  to  the  Father ;  the  former  he  will 
retain  forever. 

Andrew  Fuller;^  "The  end  of  whidi  Paul  speaks  does  not 
mean  the  end  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  of  the  world,  and  tl:e 
things  thereof.  The  'delivering  up  of  the  kingdom  to  tlie 
Father '  will  not  put  au  end  to  it,  but  eternally  establish  it  m 
a  new  and  more  glorious  form.  Christ  shall  not  cease  to 
reign,  though  the  mode  of  hb  administration  be  difierent." 

Alford ;  "  The  kingdom  of  Christ  over  this  world,  in   its 

'  Sacred  Henaeneutics,  p.  5T1.  "  WorltE,  i.  678. 
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beginning,  its  furtherance,  and  its  completion,  has  one  gi'eat 
end,  —  the  ghrijication  of  the  Father  hy  the  Son.  Therefore, 
when  it  shall  be  fully  established,  every  enemy  overcome, 
everything  subjected  to  Mm,  he  will,  — not  reign  over  it  and 
abide  its  liing,  but  deliver  it  up  to  the  Father," 

Even  on  this  interpretation,  the  kmgdom  of  the  Son  will 
continue.  For  it  is  dear  that  the  subjects,  laws,  and  policy  of 
that  kingdom  will  remain  unchanged;  only  the  dominion  of 
Christ  will  "  be  absorbed  in  the  all-pervading  majesty  of  him 
for  wliose  glory  it  was  from  first  to  last  carried  onward." 
Bengel  tersely  and  admirably  expresses  the  truth, "  omnia  erunt 
iubordinata  Filio,  Mlius  Patri  "  ;  Ml  things  will  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  Son,  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
Name. 
Ee  bears  the  Divine  Name.  A  eity  bears  it. 

Tn  Ills  days  Judnh  shnJI  be  saved,  In  thoEe  days  shall  Jndftli  be  saved, 
and  Israel  shall  dwelt  Eafely:  andtlila  nnd  Jerusalem  elialt  dncll  EOf^lr:  and 
ishisnnmeivliei'ebyliu  shall  be  called,  this  is  (fte  iKunc  wherewith  she  shaU  be 
The   lA&D   our   liigliteoiisueBa.     Jer.    called,  The  Lord  our  Ulgliteousness. 

Na^elsbach,  in  Lange,  maintains  that  the  word  "  he,"  in  the 
expresrfon,  "  this  is  hia  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,"  can 
refer  only  to  Jerusalem.  "  Jehovah  our  Eighteousuess  "  is  not, 
then,  the  name  of  the  scion  of  David,  but  of  the  nation,  — 
the  idea  being  that  Israel  will  be  a  nation,  that  will  have  no 
other  righteousness  than  Jehovah's.  If  neither  text  refers  to 
the  Messiah,  there  is,  of  coui-se,  no  discrepancy.  Even  if  other- 
wise, we  see  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the  re- 
deemed nation  should  be  called  after  the  name  of  its  Redeemer 
and  King. 

Note.  —  The  foregoing  are  —  not  indeed  all  the  cases  adduced  by  infidel 
writera,  —  but  all  which  seom  worthy  of  notice,  and  to  ecme  properly 
under  this  head.  A  consideratile  nnmher  of  apparent  contradictions  per- 
taininfT  to  variona  events  In  the  life  of  Christ,  aro  reforablo  to  the  "  histor- 
ical" department,  and  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume. 
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HI.    HOLY  SPIRIT.— Persmmlity. 


neltlier  In  this  world, 

vwMtocome.    ftlatt.  xii.  ox,  em; 

But  tho  Uomtbrter,  raliieh  in  the  Holy    laa. 
Ghost  whom  tha  Father  will  ssn''  '■-       ■  - 
my  Dsme,  he  ahull  teach  you  all  thi 
nnd  bring  all  thlnga  to  your  rem 
brsnce,  whataoever  I  bave  eidd  i 
yon.    John  ^v.  2S. 
w..„..  ..„  the  Sj^rit  of  truth  Is  « 

Is  you  into  all  truth:  fb 

[leak  of  himself;  but  vi 

and  he  will  show  yon  things  to  some.  Si^rit  upon  all  6.eth, . . .  And  on  my 

Ha  shuli  Elorify  me:  for  be  shall  te-  servants  and  on  my  hand-maidens,  I 

oelve  of  mine,  and  shall  show  U  unto  will  ponrout  in  those  days  of  my  Sphit. 

Tohnjtvl.  18,14.  Acts  il.  17, 18. 

the  Spirit  said  nnto  Philip,  Qo  Peter.fllled  wftb  the  Holy  Ghost,Baid 

id  join  thyself  to  this  chariot,  unto  them.    Acta  iv.  8. 

ill.  S9.  God  anointed  Jesuf  of  Nazareth  with 

Spirit  of  the  Lord  naught  away  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wfith  power. . . . 

FblUp,  tliat  the  ennuch  aaiT  him  no  The  Holy  Ghost  tUI  on  nil  them  which 
'    .........  riA                                     .. — ji J      «,tgx,a8,M. 


The;  assayed  to  go  Into  Bithyoio,  bnt 


WoUapaketho  Holy  Ghost  by  Eaalaa 


Bom.  Tlii.  2T. 

The  Bpirlt  ssorcbeth  all  things,  -yea^ 
the  deep  Uilnga  of  tiod.  For  what  matt 
Knoweth  the  thlnes  of  a  man,  save  the 
spititof  man  vrhidi  is  In  hlmr  Kvenso 
the  thlnga  of  God  knowetb  no  man, 
bnt  the  Spirit  of  God,    1  Cor.  II.  10, 11. 

For  to  one  Is  ^ven  by  the  Spirit  the 
word  of  wisdom:  to  another  the  word 
of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit. . , .  Bat 
al!  t)iss«  woi^eth  Chat  one  and  the  self- 
same Spirit,  dividing,  to  every  man 
sorernlly  nslie  nill.   i  Cor.  xll.  8, 11. 

And  gilDve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of 
God.    liph.  iv,  30. 


It  is  obvious  tliat  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  series  of  texts 
mast  be,  interpreted  figuratively.     When  we  take  into  consid- 
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oration  the  numerical  proponderance,  as  well  as  the  evident 
literalness  and  vei'isimihtude,  of  the  former  dass  of  texts,  we 
are  led  to  conclude  fliat  they  are  to  he  taken  according  to  their 
natural  and  obvious  import,  while  those  of  the  latter  class  must 
be  interpreted  tropically. 

There  are  two  theories  respecting  the  Holy  Spii-it ;  one,  tliat 
he  is  a  distinction  in  the  Trinity,  co-equal,  co-essential,  co-eternal 
with  the  Father  and  Son ;  the  other,  that  it  ia  "  simply  the 
divine  influence,  sometimes  in  creation,  and  in  outward  events, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  on  the  soul  of  man." ' 
Between  these  two  theories,  we  discover  no  tenable  middle 
ground.  Unquestionably  the  first  theory  afEords  a  better  basia 
for  the  explanation  of  both  the  foregoing  classes  of  texts,  than 
the  second  can  be  made  to  furnish  by  any  exegeUcal  ingenuity, 
Some  orthodox  critics,  however,  think  that  in  certain  cases,  the 
term  "  spii'it  of  God  "  is  a  sjTionjTue  for  the  "  power  of  God ; "  or 
that  the  name  is  put  by  metonymy  for  the  effect  of  the  Spirit. 

Clearly,  several  texts  of  the  second  series  must,  upon  any 
theory  of  interpretation,  be  regarded  as  figurative.  The  ex- 
pressions "  baptized  with,"  "  pouring  out,"  etc,  mei'ely  indicate 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  bestowed  in  great  fulness.  It 
should  be  carefully  noted  that  this  figurative  "  baptism  "  took 
place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  disciples  were  "  filled 
witli  the  Holy  Ghost."  *  And  the  fact  that  they  were  thus  "  filled  " 
is  not  in  the  least  repugnant  to  tJie  idea  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ia 
an  Intelligence ;  for  Satan  is  unquestionably  represented  in  the 
scriptures  as  a  personal  being,  yet  we  are  told  that  he  "  entered 
into  "  Judas  and  "  fiUed  the  heart "  of  Ananias. '  Unless  we 
deny  all  supra-mundane  agencies  and  influences,  we  must  admit 
that  one  intelligence  may  enter  into,  possess,  and  fill  another. 

The  metaphorical  nature  of  the  words  "  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,"  is  beyond  question,  even  on  the 
hypothesis  that  tlie  Holy  Ghost  is  a  mere  influence.     For  the 
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idea  of  a  literal  "  anointing  "  with  an  influence  or  with  power  is 
an  ahsTirdity.  "What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  metaphor  ? 
It  appears  that,  among  the  Jews,  a  prophet,  priest,  or  king  was 
"  anointed "  when  he  was  set  apart  for,  or  inducted  into,  his 
office.  This  ceremony,  "  according  to  the  Hebrew  symbology, 
denoted  his  receiving  the  spiritual  gifts  and  endowments  which 
he  needed  for  the  performance  of  his  duties." 

The  "  anointing"  spoken  of,  means,  says  Prof.  Ilackett,  that 
Christ  "  possessed  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  without  measure,  was 
furnished  in  a  perfect  manner  for  the  work  which  he  came  into 
the  world  to  execute." 

In  the  quotation  from  1  Thess.,  the  Holy  Spuit  is,  on  account 
of  his  purifying  and  illuminating  power,  figuratively  spoken  of 
as  fire.  Tiic  word  "  quench"  simply  keeps  up  the  figure. 
TJiis  representation,  however,  no  more  disproves  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  does  (he  fact  that  God  is  termed  a 
"  consuming  fire,"  militate  against  his  personality.  Both  ex- 
pressions are  figures  setting  fortJi  certain  aspects  of  the  truth. 

The  methods  of  interpretation  adopted  by  tliose  who  do  not 
admit  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  exemplified  as 
follows.  Prof.  Peabody,'  on  Eom.  viii.  26,  27,  says,  "  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  referred  to  in  this  passage. 
It  is  the  spirit  or  soul  of  man,  of  the  Christian,  that  is  here 
spoken  of  . . .  for  the  souis  of  the  righteous  intercede  for  them 
according  to  the  divine  will."  With  what  propriety  a  man's 
own  sonl  or  spirit  could  be  said  to  "  intercede  "  for  him,  the 
reader  must  judge. 

XHvinity. 
He  is  God.  Ee  is  subordinate. 


Peter  BBid.  Aiianina,  ivhy  batH  Satan       I  will  pray  the  ; 
lea  thine  Ucart  to  lie  to  the  Holy    give  yoS.  anothei 

t'^fij'Gor^Actg  "°3,  4.   '"'""'™'    ^  When  the  Comtc 

ew™  IhTspiKf^ 
etbfroml£eE'atIi( 

Father,  and  ho  shall 
■  Comforter.     John 

au  from*tl™^Fatiie" 
Tnth  wiiiih  proceed- 

The  latter  texts  refer  to  an  ofiicial,  but  not  i 

in  essential,  sub- 

'  Lectnrea  on  Ohriatian  DocCrinei  p.  111. 
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ordination.  It  may  be  inferred  from  them  that  there  is  a  fitness 
in  the  Holy  Spirit's  undertaking  the  function  icdicated,  but  not 
that  he  is  not  truly  and  properly  divine.  Dr.  Hodge '  terms  tlie 
Spirit  "  tbe  executive  of  the  Godhead,"  and  says,  "  Le  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  Father  and  Son,  aa  to  his  mode  of  subsistence  and 
operation,  as  he  is  SMd  to  be  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ;  he 
is  sent  by  them,  and  they  operate  through  him." 

WMe,  therefore,  his  subordination   as    to  ofBce  is  plainly 
taught,  there  is  no  proof  of  his  inferiority  in  respect  to  sub- 

FruUs.'^ 

Vengeance  and  Fury. 
Xhe  FhillsUaes  xltouted  against  Mm : 
B,  gQiiuviiv4Q,  (ju\/u.    and  the  Spirit  of  the  Loild  came  luigh- 
«, tempenmoe.  Ual,    ttiy  uponlilm,  and  flieooi'ds  thatwere 


13  beoan 
iVom  off  bia  haada.   And  he  found  a 


Saui'eiiand.  AndtteuJcasCtheiuvelln; 
Ibr  he  said,  I  will  smite  David,  even  to 
the  wall  wi(A  >(.   mam.  xviil.  10, 11. 

The  sense  of  the  quotation  fi-om  Judges  is,  that  Samson,  in 
this  hour  of  extreme  peril,  received  divine  aid  so  that  he  broke 
his  bonds,  and  sucesafully  defended  himself.  The  words,  "  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  imply,  says  Bush,  "  a 
supernatural  influence  raising  the  bodily  or  mental  powers  to 
an  unwonted  pitch  of  energy,"  and  thus  "  enabling  him  to  per- 
form achievements  to  which  his  unassisted  powers  would  be 
entirely  unequal."  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ia 
intended  in  this  passage. 

In  1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  the  article  ia  not  found  in  tlie  Hebrew, 
so  that  the  proper  rendering  is  "  an  evil  spirit  from  God."  It  ia 
said  to  be  "  fram  God,"  says  Keil,'  "  because  Jehovah  had  sent 
it  as  a  punishment." 

'  Theology,  I.  529. 

'  On  BoBtowment  of  Holy  Spirit,  seo  Iliatorical  Disurepancios,  "  Time." 

°0nl6uii.  :xvL.li. 
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This  passage  brings  to  view  God's  sovereignty  and  absolute 
control  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  material  world..  Not 
even  "  evil  spirits "  go  forth  without  his  pemiission,  to  exert 
their  influence  upon  the  wicked.  And  he  has  a  punitive  pur- 
pose in  granting  this  permission.     He  uses  evil  to  chastise  evi!. 

ir.    THE   SCItll'TUItES.— Inspiration. 

Ail  Scriptwre  ina])ired.  Some  not  so. 


That  wtalcli  I  speak.  I  speak  if  not 
atler  the  Lord,  but  os  it  were  faolistily, 

Many  commentators,  Origen,  Theodoret,  Erasmus,  Luther, 
Grotius,  Tjndale,  Cranmer,  Hammond,  Adani  Clarke,  Huther, 
Ellicott,  and  Alford,  agree  snbstanUaUy  with  the  Sjriac  Peshito 
in  rendering  the  first  text  thus :  "  Every  scripture  inspired  by 
God  is  also  profitable,"  The  theory  involved  in  this  version  is 
sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  Paul,  whOe  writing  under  the  guid- 
ance of  inspiration,  to  occasionally  introduce,  upon  unimportant 
points,  his  own  uninspired  opinion,  —  that  opinion  being  in 
harmony  with  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  book. 

If,  however,  with  Chrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Calvin, 
Wolf,  Bengel,  Owen,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Barnes,  Couybeare,  ' 
Ooaterzee,  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Hodge  apparently,  and  others,  we 
read ;  "  Is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable,"  the 
texts  at  the  right  still  admit  of  a  facile  interpretation.  The  first 
of  these  quotations  means,  according  to  Alford  and  Couybeare, 
"  I  am  not  now  speaking  by  way  of  command,  hut  merely  ex- 
pressing my  permission."  If  we  adopt  this  very  natural  inter- 
pretation, the  passage  does  not  touch  the  question  of  inspiration. 

The  meanicg  of  the  12th  verse  may,  perhaps,  he  thus  ex- 
pressed.: "But  to  the  rest  speak  I,"  that  is,  I  Paul  in  my 
apostolic  office,  speaking,  not  now  from  spedal  revelation,  but 
under  the  geuerjil  BUpervifijoo -of  the  Jloly  ^wH'     "I^ot  the 
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Lord,"  that  is,  not  Christ  by  any  direct  cominaiid  spoken  by 
him,  since  the  question  was  one  with  which  he  did  not  deal  in 
his  recorded  diacotirsea.  Hence,  in  this  case, — as  in  the  language 
of  the  25th  verse,  "  I  have  no  commandment  of  tite  Lord,  yet 
I  give  my  judgment,"  —  Paul  was  permitted  to  express  his  own 
judgment  aa  to  the  case  under  consideration,  giving  us,  at  the 
same  time,  suitable  notice  that  he  is  apealdng  in  his  own  proper 
person.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tte  "judgment" 
he  thus  expressed,  was  in  complete  harmony  with  "  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit." 

Dr.  Arnold,'  referring  to  a  text  of  similar  import,  the  40th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  deems  it  a  token  of  God's  "especial 
mercy  to  us,  that  our  f^th  in  St  Paul's  genera!  declarations  of 
divine  truth  might  not  be  shaken,  because  in  one  particular 
point  he  was  permitted  to  speak  as  a  man,  giving  express  notice 
at  the  time  that  he  was  doing  so." 

"  I  speak  it  not  after  the  Lord,"  2  Cor.  xi.,  probably  means 
"  not  after  the  e^cnjnyfc  of  the  Lord.''  Tliat  is,  I  am  constnuned 
to  an  apparent  departure  from  that  example.  In  vindication 
of  myself  from  the  unjust  aspersions  of  my  enemies,  I  am 
compelled  to  speak  with  seeming  boastfulness,  — •  as  it  were 
"  foolishly."  This  "  glorying  after  the  flesh "  was  not,  hovf- 
ever,  really  contrary  to  our  Lord's  example,  because  it  origi- 
nated, not  in  love  of  boasting,  but  in  the  necessifiea  of  the  case. 

We  thus  see  that  tJie  above  tests  may  be  reconciled  upon  the 

basis  of  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  theory  of  Inspiration. 

Moral  Fv/Hty. 

Furilp  enjoined.  impure  ideas  awgi/esteil. 

It  must  be  conceded  by  all  candid  persons  that  tiie  general 
tenor  of  the  Bible  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  punty.  Yet,  it  is 
objected  that  certain  passages,  particularly  in  the  earlier  books 
and  in  Canticles,  are  calculated  to  excite  impure  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

To  this  we  reply,  1.  Many  of  the  expressions  which  are 
>  Miacelloneoiis  Works,  p.  SSI  (Aj^leion's  editiou). 
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deemed  objectionable,  are  found  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Eveiy 
intelligent  person  is  aware  that  law-boots  must  be  very  spedfic 
and  explicit  in  tlieir  phraseology.  An  examination  of  any  com- 
pilation of  statutes,  or  of  any  standard  work  on  medical  jm-is- 
prudence,  will  be  conclusive  on  this  point.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  Jewish  code  of  laws  contdns  some  expressions 
that  seem  coarse.  Without  great  minuteness  and  perspicuity 
these  statutes  would  have  failed  to  answer  the  designed  end. 

2.  We  must  bear  ia  mind  the  great  freedom  of  Oriental 
speech  and  manners.  In  the  impassioned  style  of  tliought  and 
expression  prevalent  in  the  East,  there  is  a  license,  a  warmth, 
a  voluptuousness  even,  which  would  shock  the  fastidious  ears 
of  Occidentab.  Ideas  and  objects  of  which  they  of  the  Orient 
would  speak  with  the  utmost  freedom,  we  should  indicate,  if  at 
all,  by  euphemism  and  circumlocution.  The  Bible  was  written 
by  Eastern  authors,  and  bears  traces  of  its  origin  among  a 
people  whose  customs  and  habits  of  thought  were  widely  dif- 
ferent fi'om  ours.  Upon  this  radical  divergence  are  founded 
many  of  the  so-called  "  indelicate "  expressions  of  scripture — 
expressions  which  would  strike  an  Oriental  ear  as  perfectly 
chaste  and  proper.  Prof.  Stuart,'  speaking  of  certain  expres- 
sions in  Canticles,  observes,  "  It  is  clear  that  no  indecency  is 
intended,  and  equally  dear,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  no  improper 
feelings  were  excited,  by  the  language  in  question,  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  originally  addi-essed."  He  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  women  are  excluded,  in  the  East,  from 
public  association  with  men,  being  kept  in  sedusion.  Hence 
greater  freedom  of  speech  was  allowable  than  in  our  mixed 
sodety.  Besides,  as  Prof.  Cowles'  suggests,  the  mode  of  dress 
in  the  East  being  different  from  ours,  certain  parts  of  tie  body 
are  there  exposed  which  would  not  be  among  us.  Eev,  W,  M. 
Thomson '  says :  "  While  the  face  is  veiled,  the  bosom  is  exposed 
in  a  way  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  propriety." 
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An  Oriental  would,  as  appears,  deem  it  no  more  indelicate  to 
praise  the  breasts,  than  the  hair  or  eyes  or  hands  of  a  female. 

3.  Many  espressions  which  are  said  to  offend  the  taste  are 
due  to  the  baldness  and  otlier  infelicities  of  the  English  version. 
The  Hebrew  is  far  less  objectionable  on  tliis  score.  Prof. 
Stuart'  obsenes:  "The  perusal  of  the  original  makes  much 
less  impression  on  me  of  an  exceptionable  kind  than  the  perusal 
of  our  version.  It  is  far  more  delicate,  at  least  to  my  appre- 
hension. It  were  easy  to  exhibit  particulars  which  would 
jastiCy  this  statement." 

Isaac  Taylor :  ^  "  If  a  Iialf -dozen  heedlessly  rendered  passages 
of  our  English  version  were  amended,  as  easily  tliey  migtt  be, 
tlien  the  Canticle  would  well  consist,  throughout,  witii  the 
purest  utterances  of  conjugal  fondness." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Green  ^  says ;  "  There  is  not  the  slightest  taint 
of  impurity  or  immodesty  to  be  found  iu  any  portion  of  this 
elegant  lyric"  And  we  think  that  no  one  who  carefully  reads 
the  elegant  translations  of  Ziickler,  Withington,  Cowles,  or 
Ginaburg,  will  dissent  from  this  opinion. 

Predietiona. 

Privately  interpreted.  Hot  privately  interpreted. 

And  as  he  sat  upon  tba  mount  of  Knowing  thts  first,  that  no  prophecy 
Olives,  the  dlacjplea  came  unto  him  pri-  of  the  scripture  ix  of  any  private  mlor- 
TBtely,  saying,  Tell  u8,  «heu  shall  thpae  pretatlon:  for  the  propliecy  came  not 
tbines  bs?  and  what  shall  be  the  Eicn  In  old  Utne  by  the  will  of  man ;  hat 
of  thy  Doming,  and  of  the  end  of  ths  holy  men  of  God  spake  at  tlieji  were 
trorld?    Matt.  xxir.  3.  moved  br  the  Solv  (ihoat.     2  fet.  i. 

20,21. 

The  Greek  corresponding  to  "  of  any  private  interpretation  " 
is  confessedly  obscure.  The  word  "  epilusis  "  occurs  in  no  other 
passage  of  the  New  Testament.  Hence  the  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining its  precise  signification  here.  That,  however,  it  has 
any  reference  to  attempts  to  explain  the  scriptures  in  private, 
is  maintained  by  no  scholar. 

We  subjoin  various  renderings  of  this  passage.  The  Syriac 
Peshito  :  "  No  prophecy  is  an  exposition  of  its  own  text." 

'  Hist,  of  OW  TeBt.  Canon,  p.  S82  [Bevised  edition,  p.  35T). 

'  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  pp.  181, 185  (Irfindon  edition). 

'  lianslatioit  of  Zockler,  in.  Lange,  p.  102,  nota. 
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Bishop  Horsley :  "  Not  ajiy  prophecy  of  scripture  is  of  self- 
interpretation,  or  is  its  own  interpreter  ;  because  the  scripture 
prophecies  are  not  detached  predictions  of  separate,  independent 
events,  but  are  united  in  a  r^ular  and  entire  system,  all  ter- 
minating ill  one  grand  object — the  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom," 

Dr.  John  Owen :  "  Not  an  issue  of  men's  fancied  enthasiasms, 
not  a  product  of  their  own  minds  and  conceptions,  not  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  will  of  God  by  the  understanding  of  man, 
that  is,  of  the  prophets  themselves." 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  :  " '  Of  any  private  interpretation '  —  pro- 
ceeds from  tlie  prophet's  own  knowledge  or  invention,  or  was 
the  offspring  of  calculation  or  conjecture.  Par  from  inventing 
the  subject  of  their  own  predictions,  the  andent  prophets  did 
not  even  know  the  meaning  of  what  they  themselves  wrote." 

Archbishop  Whately :  "  Prophecy  is  not  to  he  its  own 
interpreter,  that  is,  is  not  to  have  its  full  sense  made  out  (like 
that  of  any  other  kind  of  composition)  by  the  study  of  the  very 
words  of  each  prophecy  itself,  but  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
event  that  fulfils  it." 

Dr.  Edward  Robinson :  "' No  prophecy  of  scripture  cometh 
of  private  interpretation,'  i.e.  is  not  an  interpretation  of  the 
will  of  God  by  the  prophets  themselves," 

Dr.  Samuel  Davidson ;  "  No  prophecy  admits  of  a  solution 
proper  to  its  utterer" 

Dr.  Charles  Ilodge :  "  What  a  prophet  said  was  not  human, 
but  divine.  It  was  not  the  prophet's  own  interpretation  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God.  He  spoke  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy 
Ghost" 

Alford,  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  andHuther:  '"Prophecy  springs 
not  out  of  human  interpretation,'  i.e.  is  not  a  prognostication 
made  by  a  man  knowing  what  he  means  when  he  utters  it." 

Upon  any  reasonable  interpretation,  the  passage  no  more 
precludes  e:splanations  of  prophecy  given  in  private  than  tliose 
made  in  public 
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Prophecy  sure.  2fot  always  fulfiUed. 


And  if  tl 
shall  we  k                                                ... 
XoKDhathnotspakeiir  Wbon  a  proph-    said,  Yet  fort;  df 
et  epeakethlnton "^-' •'  •■ -i- 


leLOBD,  if  beo^ 


'ed  Giocl.  and  pi'DClalmi 
LCkcloth,  from 


vva,  that  u  the  thing  vljlGh  the  Lord  ttist.  and  pi 

bathtLOt  spoken,  &u£  the  piopliet  liath  ffreateat  of _ 

spolten  It  presnmptuonaly :  thou  ahalt  .  them.  . . .  And  God  aaw  their  works, 

notbeafi^dofhuu.    Deut.xviii.  21,22,  that  ther  tamed  from  their  evil  way: 

We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  and  God  repented  of  the  evil  that  he 

provhecr;  wherennto  ye  flo  well  that  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them; 

ve  &^a  heed,  as  unto  a  llirbt  that  shin-  and  he  did  it  not,    Jonah  lii.  4,  C,  10, 
eth  in  a  dark  place.    2  Pet.  i.  19. 

A  passage  previously  cited  (Jer.  xviii.  7-10)  '  has  a  bearing 
upon  this  point.  That  passage,  however,  refers  to  promises 
and  threatenings,  which  are,  of  coarse,  conditional.  The  text 
from  Deuteronomy  soems,  on  the  contrary,  to  refer  to  absolute 
predictions,  which  are  in  no  way  contingent  upon  human  conduct. 

Peter  terms  prophecy  "  more  siire  "  than  the  mere  "  voice  " 
which  the  apostles  heard  in  the  mount,  as  "  being  of  wider  and 
larger  reference,  and  as  presenting  a  broader  basis  for  the 
Christian's  trust,  and  not  only  one  fact,  however  important." 

As  to  the  threat  uttered  by  Jonah,  it  turned  upon  a  condition, 
either  expressed  or  implied.  As  Henderson  observes,  "  How- 
ever absolute  the  right  of  God  to  deal  with  mankind  agreeably 
to  his  own  good  pleasure,  his  conduct  is  always  iu  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  manner  ia  which  they  behave  toward  him. 
Neither  his  promises  nor  his  threatenings  ai'c  unconditional." 
Divine  promise  absolute.  It  was  <xn}ditionaI. 

In  that  same  day  the  Lobd  made  a  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses,  Be- 
oovenant  with  Abram,  snjing,  Ual«  hold,  Ihon  shnlt  sleep  with  thy  fathers, 
thy  Baed  have  1  given  this  land,  from  and  this  people  will  rtse  up,  and  go  a 
the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  riier,  whoring  alter  the  godE  of  thestrangem 
the  river  Euphrates.    Gen,  xv.  13.  ofthe  land,  whither  they  go  (oSe  among 

And  i  will  establish  my  covenant  themandwillibraakeme.andbieakmy 
betweenme  andthee,  and  thy  seed  afrer  covenautwblcbl  have  made  with  them.  . 
Ihea,  Id  tbelr  generatJone,  tot  an  ever-  Then  my  anger  shall  be  kindled  against 
i»o«j..,..»,».».«n-i-.  frt  ^i^Godmito  tiiee,  them  in  that  day,  and  I  will  Ihrsake 
■  I  will  hide  my  face  from 


to  tJ^  eead  after  toe.    _,  ._..  .    ._ 

them,   and   tbey   shall  he   lunuui-c 
Beat,  xxsi.  16, 17. 

When  ye  have  transflressed  the  eov 
nant  of  ihe  Lobd  yonr  God,  whiob  1 
commanded  you,  and  have  gone  ai 

selves  Ifl  them;  than  aliall  the  anger 


ye  shall  perish  quick 
good  land  which  he  I 
yen.   Josh,  xsiii.  16, 


'  See  pp.  61,  65,  of  preeci 
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The  covenant  with  Abraham  has  a  twofold  fuMlment:  a 
partial  one  to  his  literal  postei-ity — partial,  on  account  of  their 
noQ-fulfilmoiit  of  the  conditions ;  also,  a  grand  and  glorious 
fulfilment  to  Ahraham's  spiritual  seed,  in  bestowing  upon  them 
the  heavenly  Canaan.'  The  "covenant,"  though  not  iuMUed 
in  fJhe  primary,  will  be  so  in  the  secondary  and  higher  aenae. 


.         ..  they  dBsired  a  kjng: 

,  ....  _  .iwglver  from  between    and  (iofl  gftve  unto  them  Saul  tho  son 

his  feet,  mitil  Shiloh  come:  ond  mito    of  Cla,  amHD  of  thetribsof  BeDJHmia. 
him  (Ao«  the  gftthetiiig  ot  tile  people  be.    Aola  sfii.  21. 
lien.  xlii.  10.* 

First.  It  is  very  far  from  being  cerf«it  that  the  term 
"  Shiloh  "  has  aay  reference  to  the  Messiah.  Many  crifics 
inteipret  it  of  "  the  Ephraimite  city  where  the  tabernacle  was 
erected,  after  the  Israelites  had  entered  the  promised  land." 
Here,  during  the  judges'  rule,  the  sanctuary  remained,  God 
revealed  himaeK,  fJie  yearly  feasta  were  kept,  and  the  pious 
assembled  as  at  their  religions  centre.  On  this  hypo^esis,  tha 
sense  is,  "TH]  he,  or  owe,  come  to  Shiloh."  That  is,  Judah 
should  be  the  leader  of  the  tril>es  during  their  march  through 
the  wilderness,  till  they  arrive  at  Shiloh,  the  centre  of  the 
promised  inheritance.  In  this  view  concur  Eleek,  Bunsen, 
Davidson,  Delitasch,  Eichhorn,  Ewaid,  Fuerst,  Hitzig,  Kaliadi, 
Lipmann,  Luzzatto,  Palfrey,  Eodiger,  Teller,  and  Tuch,  with 
others.^ 

Another  ancient  interpretation  is :  "  Judah  shall  possess  the 
sceptre  tiU  he  comes  to  whom  it  belongs."  So,  iu  substance, 
the  Septuagint  (according  to  one  reading),  AquUa,  Symmachus, 
the  Peshito,  Onkelos,  one  Arabic,  and  most  of  the  ancient 
vei'sioas,  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Jahn,  Von  Bohlen,  DeWette. 
Krummacher,  etc. 

Others  render  the  word  variously,  "  Eest-bringer,"  "  Tran- 
quilizer," "  Rest,"  "  Peace,"  "  Peacemaker,"  "  Prince  of  Peace." 
To  this  dass  may  be  referred  Bush,  Deutsch,  Gesenius  finally, 
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llengsteriberg,  Ilofmaim,  Keil,  Knobel,  Kurtz,  Large,  Luther, 
Rosenmiiller,  Sclir6der,  Vater,  and  the  Grand  Rabbin  Wogne. 
These  all,  with  slight  difierences,  agree  in  the  above  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  "  Shiloh." 

It  is  to  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  ancient  Jewish  com- 
mentafors,  with  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  several  modem 
critics,  agree  in  referring  the  term  to  the  Messiah. 

Secondly.  Admitting  the  Messianic  reference,  the  passage  still 
furniBhes  little  difficulty.  "Judah,"  eays  Keil,  "was  to  bear 
the  sceptre  with  victorious,  lion-like  courage,  imtil,  in  the  future 
Shihh,  the  obedience  of  the  nations  came  to  him,  and  iiis  rule 
over  the  tribes  was  widened  into  the  peaceful  government  of 
the  world."  In  the  camp  and  on  the  march,  Judah  took  the 
first  place  among  the  tribes.'  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  Judah 
by  divine  direct  on  o]  ened  the  war  upon  the  Caniamtes  ^ 
and  the  fiiat  judge  Otiimcl  came  of  that  tiibe'  Then  m 
David  -md  Solomon  the  same  tnbe  ^-uned  undisputed  pre 
eminence  la  fuithei  proof  it  maybe  added  that,  Htei  ibis 
tribe  gave  the  name  Jews  to  the  i^hole  people  Tehfldim 
from  Jehudah,  Judah.*  Moreo\ei,  our  Lord  himself  —  the 
Shiloh,  upon  this  interpretation  —  came  as  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.*  So  that  unto  Jesns,  and  in  him  as  Shiloh,  that 
tribe  msuntahied  an  easy  pre-eminence. 

Any  one  of  the  foregoing  interpretations  obviates  the  alleged 
discrepancy. 

Quotationh. 

Original  passages.  Qaoted  incorrectly. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  GOD  is  upon       The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 

me :  because  the  lj)tti>  hath  anof nted    becanse  ha  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 

"     ■  "iiigs  unto  ths    the  go9pi?l  to  the  poor  i  1     '    " 

to  hhid  upt^"    *"  ^'"■'  ^^"  i..,-.!'^.,.!.-,^. 


ie  hath  sent  me  toTihid  up  the    to  heal  tl 

■    ■   ■  ■  ■      "barfy  to    deliverance  to  the  oaptWa 


S31 


to  mm  that  are  boundi  to  pro-    liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preacU 

1  Ntnri.  ii.  3,  S;  viL  12;  x,  14. 
'Jnages  i.  1-19. 
'  Joshua  XY.  13;  Judges  iii.  9. 

'  Compare  Tnruer'B  Companion  to  tie  Book  of  GenesiB,  pp.  ST1-S88. 
Also,  Speaker's  (or  Bible)  Commentary,  L  233,  233  (Englisi  edition). 
«  Hcb.  vii.  14. 
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Ordinal  passages.  Quoted  incorrectly. 

olalm  tha  nocepfable  year  of  the  Loed,  the  ocoeptable  year  of  the  IiOrd.    Luke 

and  the  day  of  Yenaeimoe  of  our  (Jod.  Jv.  18. 19. 

laa.  Ixf.  I,  i.  Behold,  1  send  ray  raesEenger  befors 

Beliold,  J  will  sMid  my  messenger,  thyfece,  wbieh  shall  prepare  thy  way 

and  he  ehall  prepare  the  way  before  betoie  th^.    Mark  i,  2. 
me.    Mai.  iii.  1. 

It  win  be  seen  thai,  in  both  these  cases,  the  original  sense  is 
substantially  preserved  in  the  citation.  We  have  elsewhere' 
remarked  upon  the  relation  which  the  inspired  authors  sustiun 
to  one  another ;  aad  especially,  with  reference  to  their  use  of 
similar  phraseology.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  suhject 
will  show  conclusively  that  the  sacred  writers,  in  quoting  from 
one  another,  quote  according  to  the  sense,  and  not  according  to 
the  letter.     They  seldom,  almost  never,  quote  verbatim. 

Original  parage.  Condensed. 

NerertbeleBs  the  dtmness  shall  not  be       That  It  mlRht  be  fQlHlled  which  wag 

Hth 

Byof  tl. ,  „ 

„ J J , of  the  Gentilesj 

her  Hu  the  woy  of  the  sea,  beyoud  Jor-    the  people  which  sat  in  darkness  snw 
dan.  In  Galilee  of  the  nations     The    great  light*  and  to  them  which  sat  in 
people  that  walked  in  dackcess  ha  e    the  re/mm  and  shndn       f  death  Ight  s 
Been  a  sreat  1i|:;ht:  they  that  dwell  In    sprung    p     Matt  iv  11-lB 
the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death  upon 
them  hath  the  l^ht  shined.  Isa.  is  1  2 

Here  is  no  contradiction  but  a  a>ndensat)on  Tho  fifteenth 
verse  of  Matthew  is  not  so  much  a  quotation  ai  an  alluiicn, 
designed  to  arrest  tlie  attention  of  the  reader  and  [  lepare  the 
way  for  the  quotatioo  proper 

The  following  is  an  example  of  '.ubstint  il  a,_n,cmi,nt  xm  1 
shght  circumstantial  variationj 


e  city  1^  such  And  he  sent  Peter  and  John,  saying, 

n  luBii,  iuiu  onj  uuuj  uiui,  The  Master  Go  and  prepare  na  the  passorer.  that 

saith,  Mytlrae  Is  at  hand;  1  will  keep  we  may  cat.  ...  Behold,  when  ye  aj'e 

the  passorer  at  thy  house  with  ray  dis-  entered  Into  the  city,  there  shall  a  man 

tiples.    Matt-xxFl.  IS.  meet  you,  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water. 

And  he  sendeth  forth  two  of  his  dis-  fallow  him  lnt«  the  house  where  he 

clples,  and  salth  unto  them.  Go  ye  into  entereth  in.    And  ye  shall  s^  unto  the 

the  city,  and  there  shall  meet  you  a  goadraBnofthehonee,l^ieMaalersalth 

raanb^ing  apiteher  of  water:  follow  unto  thee,  Where  is  the  gnest-charaber, 

him.    And  wheresoeTer  he  shall  go  In,  where  1  shall  eat  the  passover  witlk  my 

say  ye  to  the  eooduian  of  the  houi»,  disciplesf    Luke  xilf  8, 10, 11. 
The  Master  salQi,  Where  <9  the  guest- 
eharabet,  where  I  shall  eat  the  paaaover 
With  my  disciples?    Mark  siv.JB,  U. 

'  See  pp.  6,  7,  of  present  work. 
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A  case  of  this  kind  can,  we  think,  fumisli  difficulty  to  the 
advocates  of  verhal  inspiration  only. 


ijuired.    Ps.xl.e.  prepared  me:   In  bnrnt-ofl&ringB  and 

saoriSces  for  siu  thou  bast  had  no  pleas- 
ure.  Meb.  x.e,  e. 

The  difficulty,  in  this  case,  is,  that  the  apostle  follows  the 
Septnagint,  "  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,"  instead  of  the 
Hebrew,  "  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened." 

We  may  first  ask :  Why  did  the  Septuagint  translators 
commit  sach  an  error  in  rendering  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  ? 
Usher,  Semler,  Emeslj,  Michaelis,  Bleeb,  and  Liinemann  oSer 
the  very  plausible  suggestion  tliat  the  translators  misread  the 
Hebrew,  and  show  how  this  might  readily  take  place  ia  this 
parUcular  instance.'  Cappell,  Carpzov,  Wolf,  Ebrard,  Tholuck, 
find  Delitzsch  tiunk  that  the  translators  deliberately  chose  this 
phraseology  by  which  to  render  the  Hebrew,  as  being  more 
intelligihle  to  the  reader. 

The  second  question  is:  Why  did  the  apostle  employ  this 
loose  rendering,  instead  of  a  litend  one  ?  In  reply,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  fundamental  idea  is  retiuned,  even  in  the  inexact 
phraseology.  The  espression,  "  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened," 
is,  accoi'ding  to  Hengstenberg,^  another  way  of  saying,  "  Thou 
hast  made  me  hearing,  obedient";  while  the  corresponding 
words,  "A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,"  are  equivalent  to, 
"  Thou  hast  fitted  me  for  wilUng  service  in  the  execution  of 
tliy  designs,"  We  thus  see  that  in  both  cases  the  fundamental 
idea,  the  obedience  of  the  Messiah,  is  preserved.  Therefore,  in 
tbis  deeper  view,  there  is  no  dissonance  between  these  passages. 
Suti  Ming  the  case,  Paul  was  at  liberty  to  employ  the  para- 
phrastic rendering;  especially  since  this  seemed  more  appro- 
priate to  his  purpose,^  as  setting  forth  more  fltly  than  did  the 

'  Sea  Altord,  on  Hob.  x.  5.  '  Com.  on  Ps.  xl.  6. 

'  Warington  on  Inspiration,  p.  95. 
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original  utterance  the  incarnation  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus  and  hia 
obedience  luito  death,' 

Original.  Wrongly  referred. 

And  I  a^d  unto  thera.  If  ve  think  Then  was  flilailed  (hat  which  was 

Siod,  give  me  iaj  price !    ana  If  not,  spoken  hy  Jeremy  the  prophet,  sByine, 

rhsar.    Bo  they  weighed  for  niy  price  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  sU- 

thlrtyyteoesof  BilYBT.    And  tlie  toRB  ver,  the  price  of  him  that  was  Talued, 

said  nnta  mo,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter :  whom  they  of  tlie  oUlldren  of  Isi'ael 

u  goodly  price  that  I  naa  prised  at  of  did  value;  and  gave  Ihem  for  the  pot- 

them.    And  1  took  the  ibittj pieeea  of  tor's  held,  as  the  Lord  appoial«d  ma. 

silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  Matt.  xxvU.  0, 10. 
thehouseoftheLoim.   Zech. kI.  12, 18. 

Here  is  obviously  a  mistake,  either  made  by  Matthew  or 
by  subsequent  transcribers.  The  prophecy  was  uttered  by 
Zechariah,  not  Jeremiah, 

Alford  tiinks  that  Matthew  quoted  from  memory  and  nn- 
precisely,  Barnes  su^ests  two  explanations.  According  to 
the  Jewish  writers,  Jeremiah  was  reckoned  the  first  of  the 
prophets,  and  was  placed  first  in  the  book  of  the  prophets ; 
thus,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  etc  Matthew,  in  quoting  this 
book,  may  have  quoted  it  under  the  name  which  stooAJtrsl  in 
it ;  that  is,  instead  of  saying,  "  by  the  Prophets,"  he  may  have 
said,  "  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,"  since  he  headed  the  list. 

Or,  the  difficulty  may  have  arisen  from  abridgment  of  the 
names.  la  the  Greek,  Jeremiah,  instead  of  being  written  in 
full,  might  stand  thns,  "  Irion  " ;  Zecbai'iah  thus,  "  Zriou,"  By 
the  mere  charge  of  Z  into  I,  the  mistake  would  be  made.  The 
Syriac  Peahito  and  several  mss.  have  simply, "  by  the  prophet." 
In  Henderson's  ^  opinion,  the  Greek  text  of  the  above  passage 
has  been  corrupted. 

Forms  of  report.  Differffni, 

This  Is  my  beloved  Son.  In  whom  I  Thou  art  my  heloved  Son.  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased.    MKtt.  iii.  IT.  am  well  pleased.    .Uaik  i.  11. 

Thou  art  my  heloved  Son ;  in  thee  I 
am  well  pleased.    Luke  iii.  £S. 
Why  are  yp  ftarful,  O  ye  of  little       Where  is  yourfeith!    Luke siii. 25. 
faltli'    Matt.  vlil.  2i) 

Why  are  ye  so  IborfulF    How  is  it 
thatyehavenoiklth?    Mark  iv.  40. 

Sonbeofgoodcheer;  thy  sins  be  fiir-  ."on,  tby  Bins  beforglven  th»e.  Marh 
given      ee.       u    ,  ix,    ,  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^  foi.gl„en   theo. 

'  See  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol.  xxx.  p.  809.        '  Minor  Prophets,  pp.  *18,  410. 
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Farms  of  report 

Diffsrent. 

This  ts  Jea-m  the  Kln^  of  ■ 

bheJflwa. 

Themngof  the  Jews.    Ma 

rkxT.2a. 

Jeens  of  Nszai'eth,  the 

Taking  these  several  cases  into  consideration,  it  is  beyond 
question  tliat  in  eadi  tbe  fundamental  idea  is  preserved  under 
all  the  various  forms.  And  this,  we  think,  is  all,  and  predsely 
what,  the  sacred  writers  intended.  One  might,  indeed,  say  of 
the  last  instance  tliat  John's  report  includes  the  otter  three ; 
so  that,  if  he  is  correct,  the  others  of  covu^e  are  so.  Or,  that, 
since  the  superscription  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  Jlatthew  g^ves  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew ;  Mark,  a 
condensed  one  of  the  Latin ;  Luke  follows  Mark,  adding,  "  This 
is " ;  while  John  gives  a  summary  of  the  whole.  But  we  see 
no  necessity  for  such  explanations.  It  is  altogether  improbable 
that  three  inscriptions,  in  three  diSerent  langua    s,  d 

correspond  word  for  word. 

The  following  cases  furnish  a  slightly  augmentel  d  fflcu  y 

Provide  neither  roM,  noi-  bUtet,  nor       Take  nothing  for  ;  m 

Jo^arney,    neUii'er' tivo™coati!'  uefther    neither  money ;  neltl  w   oo 

shoes,  rior  vet  staves :  for  tl>n  workman    apleoe.    Lukoiit.3. 
Isworthyofhlsmeat.    Matt  x.  S,  10. 

And  oummanded  tliem  Hiat  tber 
should  iakp.  noihlnRibi  thex-  journey, 
save  a  stuff  onlyj  no  botJd,  no  brea«, 
no  money  1n  their  pnrse;  out  be  shod 

coats.    Markvl.  8,  9. 

In  this  case  the  trivial  differences  do  not  affect  the  substantia] 
agreement.  When  we  observe  that  Matthew  uses  the  term 
" provide," ^  it  is  clear  that  his  meaning  is:  "Do  not  procure 
any  in  ad<Etioa  to  what  you  now  have.     Go,  just  as  you  are," 

As  to  tbe  fact  that  Mattliew  forbids  "  shoes  "  to  be  procured, 
while  Mark  allows  "  sandals  "  to  be  worn,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  "  shoes,"  as  the  original  implies,  may  have  been  of  a  kind 
such  as  to  cover  the  whole  foot,  "  while  the  "  sandal "  was 
merely  a  sole  of  wood  or  hide,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  foot. 
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and  bound  on  with  tJiongs,'  Thus  the  supposed  discrepancy 
utterly  falls  away. 

Go  Into  the  vlllsge  over  ag^nst  7011,  Go  ^ar  war  into  l^e  village  mer 
and  aCraightwoy  ye  shall  nod  an  aaa  against  you:  and  na  soon  as  yebeen- 
Ijed.  and  a  colt  withlier:  loose  thsm,    teiei  Into  it,yeElisIl  find  a  colt  tied, 

man  efty  auglit  unto  yon,  ye  shall  say.  bring  him-  And  If  any  man  aay  onto 
The  Lord  Goth  need  of  tliem;  and  vou,  Why  do  ya  thb!  say  ye  that  Hie 
atmightway  he  will  send  them.  Matt.  Lord  hath  need  of  him;  and  atrMght- 
xxl.B.  3.  way  he  will  send  Mm  hither.    J/unk 

jd.2.8. 

Qu  ye  Into  the  yillage  over  aealnet 
pott ;  In  tbe  whioh  at  your  entering 
ye  shall  And  a  colt  tied,  whereon  yet 
never  man  aat:  loose  him  and  bring 
Aim  hitlter.  And  if  any  man  ask  you, 
Why  do  ye  loose  flim?  thua  ahall  ye  say 
unto  him.  Because  the  Lord  halh  need 
ofbim.    Luke  xis.  30, 31. 

This  is  simply  an  exarnple  of  three  independent  veracious 
witnesses,  each  telling  liis  story  in  his  own  way.  And  we 
cannot  feel  the  least  respect  for  that  infinitessimal  crilidsm 
which  cavils  and  demurs  at  a  case  of  this  kind. 

A  wIcSed  and  adulterous  genarfttlon  Why  doth  this  generation  seek  after 
seelieth  after  a  sign;  and  there  shall  no    a  algnf    Verilv,  J  say  nnio  yon.  There 

theVophet* Jonas.    Matt.svi.4.  tlon.    Maik  viii.  :ft. 

May  not  Mark  mean,  there  shall  no  future  sign  be  g^ven  ? 
The  "  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  "  was  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  past.  At  al!  events,  that  kind  of  sign  sought  for  by  the 
Jews  was  peremptorily  refused. 

Other  interestiDg  examples  of  variant  quotations  are  the 
following : 

Till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  Till  they  aee  the  liingdom  of  God. 

in  his  kingdom.    Matt.  xvi.  2S.  Lulceij:.  ift. 
Till  they  have  seen  (he  kingdom  of 
.  God  come  with  poweiv    Mark  ix.  1. 

Let  no  IVuit  grow  on  thee  henoefor-  Ho  roan  eat  fruit  of  Uiee  beieajter  for 

ward  for  ever.    Uatt.  xxl.  19.  ever.    Mark  xi.  U. 

iCnr  In  f.ho  rasnrrectioii  they  neither  But  they  which  shall  be  aooounted 

given  in  marriage,  but  worthy  £0  obtain  that  world,  and  the 


>f  »™  K'™' 


For  when  they  shall  rieo  fVom  ths  ther  can  they  die  any  ro< 

dead,  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  areequal  unto  the  angela 

In  marriage,  bntareas  the  angels  whioh  children  of  Uod.  heinn  thi 

are  In  heaven.    Mark--""'  *■• 


o  Eobinaon's  New  Test  Lesicon. 
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amtheGodof  Abraham,  andtheGodoT  and  the  God  of  Tsaat 
Isaae,  and  tlia  God  ot  Jacob?  (Jodis  Jacob.  For  ho  is  not 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  bat  of  the  hut  of  the  living:  for 
living.    Matt,  xxli.  El,  32.  Lulie  xx.  37,  aS. 

And  B3  tonchiuK  the  dead,  that  they 
Hee:  hav«  ye  noc  read  fn  the  hook  of 
Hoses,  how  in  the  hash  God  epake  unto 
Wov;  saying,  1  taa  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaao.  and  the  God  of 
Jacob  t  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
hut  the  »od  of  the  liTing.  llark  ^1. 
26.37. 

But  Jesunneroeiveatheirfflckedness,  Buthp  perceived  (! 
and  said.  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypo-  said  onto  them,  Wl 
cvites?  Shew  me  tbe  tribuM  money.  Shew  me  a  penny.  L 
Hatt.  xxii.lS.lB. 

Bnt  he.  knowing  their  hypoorisy.  said 
onto  Ihem,  Why  tempt  ye  me?  bring 
me  a  penny,  that  I  may  s«e  ii.    Mark 

Jeans  saichnnto  him,  Thou  hast  said.       And  Jesus  said,  1  c 


by  llaniel  the  pn 

holy  place  (whoso , ._ _..  , 

derMand).  Then  let  tliem  which  be  in  then  let  them  that  be  in  Judaea  flee  to 

Judaea  flee  into  the  moimtoins.    UaCt.  the  mountains.    Hork  xli!.  14. 

iet  th^  ^hich  are  in  Judaea  flee  to  the 
■Dountalna.    Lukexxl.  20,  21. 

AnotiLer  striking  case  is  that  relative  to  tlie  instituting  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  passages  are  too  bag  to  he  quoted  here, 
but  may  be  found  in  Matt.  xxvi.  21-29,  Mark  xiv.  18-24, 
Luke  zxii.  14-20, 1  Cor.  xi,  23-26.  A  no  less  famous  instance 
ia  that  of  Peter's  denials  of  Christ,  which  is  discussed  elsewhere.' 

"When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  inspiration 
has  reference  primarily  to  ideas  rather  than  to  words  ;  and  that, 
in  each  ot  the  above  cases  respectively,  the  fii,ndament(d  idea 
is,  notwithstanding  the  variations  of  phraseology,  carefully  and 
distinctly  preserved,  these  and  similar  instances  furnish  no  real 
difficulty  whatever.'  In  view  of  these  and  simflar  cases,  certain, 
eminent  critics  have  felt  warranted  in  deducing  two  inferences : 

1.  That  the  saored  writera,  in  their  citations  from  one 
another,  provided  the  fundamental  idea  were  retained,  were 
sufEered  to  expand,  abridge,  or  paraphrase  the  original  language, 
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ami  adapt  it  to  the  oliject  wMcIi  they  respectively  coQteinplatecL 
As  is  oliserveiJ  by  Prof.  Barrows,'^  "  It  ia  manif est  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  ansious  about  the  verbal 
accuracy  of  the  words  cited.  The  spirit  and  scope  of  a  passage, 
which  constitute  its  true  life  and  meaning,  are  what  tliey  have 
in  view,  not  the  esact  rendering  of  the  words  from  the  Hebrew 
into  the  Greek." 

2.  That  these  writers  while  divinely  guarded  against  any 
error  in  communicating  religious  truth,  and  agwnst  any  material 
error  in  narrating  matters  of  fact,  were  yet  not  preserved  from 
trivial  errors,  defects  of  memory,  and  the  like,  which  occasionally 
appear  in  their  writings.  In  other  words,  they  were  neither 
rendered  omniscient,  nor  infallible  in  all  respects,  but  were 
unerringly  guided  in  the  communication  of  reli^ous  truth. 

Archbishop  Whately,*  speaking  of  cert^n  cases  in  the  New 
Testament,  says,  "  We  may  plainly  perceive  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  sacred  writers  were  not  supernaturally  guarded  against 
trifling  inaccurades  in  tSie  detail  of  unimportant  circumstances." 
Again,  he  speaks  of  those  "  trifling  inaccuracies  as  to  an  insig- 
nificant circumstance  which  occur  in  the  gospel  history,  and 
which  it  was  not  thought  needful  to  guard  against  by  a  special 
inspiration."  Nearly  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Waring- 
ton '  who,  however,  concedes  much  more  than  is  necessary. 

Dean  Alford  *  saya,  "  There  are  certain  minor  points  of 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy  "of  which  human  research  suffices  to 
inform  men,  and  on  which,  from  want  of  that  research,  it  is 
often  the  practice  to  speak  vaguely  and  inexactly.  Such  are 
sometimes  the  conventionally  received  distances  from  place  to 
place  ;  such  are  the  common  accounts  of  phenomena  in  natural 
history,  etc.  Now,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  were  not  supernaturally  informeil,  but  left,  in  common 
with  others,  to  the  guidance  of  their  natural  faculties.     The 

1  BibliothBca  Sacia,  Vol.  xxx.  p.  306. 

'  Fntnre  State,  appendix  to  Lecture  xl. 

'  On  Inspiration,  pp.  73-75  and  238,  339. 

'  Prolegomena  to  Gospels,  chap,  i,,  sect,  yi.,  par.  U,  15. 
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Baine  may  be  said  o£  citations  and  dates  from  history.  In  the 
last  apology  of  Stephen,  which  he  spoke  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  divine  influence  beaming  from  his  countenance, 
we  have  at  least  two  demonstrable  historical  inaccuracies.  And 
the  occurrence  of  similar  ones  in  the  Gospels  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  inspiration  or  the  veracity  of  the  evangelists." 

The  above  theory  of  inspiration  seems  very  well  set  forth  in 
the  following  citation  from  the  late  Mr.  Parry : '  "  Everything 
which  the  apostles  have  wi-itten  or  taught  eoneemmg  Christianity 
. — every  thing  which  teaches  a  religious  sentiment  or  duty — must 
be  considered  as  divinely  true,  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God, 
recorded  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  ask  whether  everything  cont^ned  in  tlieir 
writings  was  immediately  suggested  by  the  Spirit  or  not ;  whether 
Luke  was  inspired  to  say  that  the  ship  in  which  he  s^ed  with 
Paul  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita,  or  whether  Paul  was 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  directing  Timothy  to  bring 
him  the  cloak  which  he  had  left  at  Troas ;  for  these  things 
were  not  of  a  rehgous  nature,  and  no  inspiration  was  neces- 
sary concerning  them."  We  will  simply  add  that  the  view  of 
inspiration  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  while  it  very 
well  meets  certain  exigences  of  the  case,  seems,  nevertheless, 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  abused.  There  is 
ever  far  greater  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  lax  than 
from  a  strict  theory  of  inspiration. 

F.    JfTAJf,  in  relation  to  the  Present, — Creation. 

Like  God  by  creation.  T/ds  likeness  acquired. 

maninUiaouiBiiBsee,        For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day 
Uod  created  he  him.    ye  eat  thereof,  then  ;;our  eyes^  shall  he 

that  God  orefited  man,  in    ing  good  ai 


So  God  orpated  man  in  Uiaoum  imsee, 


,11  be  as  Eodi 

>e  liiieiiesa^of  Godmiidehe  him.  Uen.  God'eaidi  ^hold,  the  man  is  beiwnieaE 
le  of  us,  to  kuDV  good  and  evil.  Gen, 
..  6,  22. 


A  certain  sceptical  critic,  referring  to  these  two  classes  of 
texts,  remarks :  "  In  the  first,  man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God;  in  the  second,  likeness  to  the   Deity  comes  to  him  by 

'  Quoted  in  Journal  of  Sacred  Literatnre  (April.  1854),  pp.  104, 10.1. 
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subsequently  knowing  good  and  evil."  The  first  tests,  however, 
refer  to  man's  spiritual  constitution ;  the  second,  to  his  acquired 
knowledge,  or  his  power  to  discriminate  between  good  and  evil. 
Man's  spirit  is  made  "  in  the  image  "  of  God,  who  is  a  Spuit ; 
man's  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is,  m 
a  sense,  "  like  God,"  was  acquired. 

Created  male  and/Bmale. 

... „_ __alB  and  female  created  lie  fiiom. 

Gen.  ix.  6.  Gen.  v.  2. 

The  first  text  contemplates  the  soul,  the  immaterial  part; 
the  second  refers  to  the  material,  physical  organism  of  humfui 
beings.  Maimonides  says :  "  Made  in  the  image  of  God  in 
respect  to  the  soul  and  understanding ;  created  male  and  female 
in  respect  to  corporeal  composition," 

Made  like  Qod.  JVone  tike  Htm. 

And  God  aud,  Let  ns  make 
ODFliniiee,iifterourlikoneae.  Gi 

The  first  text  coDveys  the  idea  of  resemblance ;  the  second 
of  equality.  We  may  resemble  God  in  certmn  respects  without 
being  equal  to  him. 

Sinfulness. 
Ho  man  viiih<yvt  sm.  Some  are  slnlsis. 

There  is  no  man  tliat  ainneta  not.  Noah  was  B  jUBt  man  aiid  perfect  In 
1  Ivinea  viil.  46.  his  generations,  arut  Noah  wslked  with 

The  Lord  "ooked  down  from  hpaven    God     Gen.  vi,  0. 
upon  tlie  chlldten  of  men,  to  see  if       Joh  waa  nerfect  and  apricht,  and  one 
tiiei'e  were  nay  tiiat  did  undf^rfltand,    that  foared  God,  and  eaonewed  eriL 
<iRiI  seek  God.    Thi-r  are  ail  gone  aside,    Job  i.  L 

thOf  are  all  togetbor  become  tilthy:  Who  shaliaBcendtnto  die  hil)  of  the 
there  ia  none  tiint  doetti  good,  no,  not    JLonn?  or  nho  shall  etand  <n  his  hoi; 

Who  can  say,  I  hare  made  my  heart    a  pure  heart  i  who  hatli  "■    ' 

clean,  lam  pure  from  my  eln!    Ptov.    his  soul  aato  yanlly,  nors 
K1L.9.  '^  .  fully.    I'a,  ssiv.  3, 4. 

earth,  that  doetli  guoil,  and  sinneth  Ixxxvi  3, 

not.    Eocl.  vli.  20.  A  good  man  nutof  theeood  treasure 

Why  callest  tliou  me  eood?  there  it  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  whicli 

none  good  but  one,  (Aot  M  Uod.    Mark  issood.    LukflTi.  4G, 

s.  18.  IheBB  thines  write  I  unto  you,  that 

There  la  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  ye  sin  not.    f  John  ti.  1. 

. . .  Forali  have  sinned,  and  ootoe  short  Whosoever  abldetli  In  him  alnneth 

of  tlie  glory  of  God.  Ham.  til.  18.33.  not;  whoBiiever  sinneth  halh  not  seen 

If  we  say  that  we  hare  no  sin.  we  him,  neiOiar  Itnown  him.  . . .  Whoao- 

decelfe  onraelves,  and  the  truth  la  not  eiei' is  bum  of  God  doth  not  ooinmitsin ; 

In  us.    1  John  i.  8.  fur  Ills  seed  remalneth  in  him ;  and  he 

cannot  sin,  beoauae  be  fa  burn  of  God. 

1  John  iii.  0, 9. 

The  first  series  of  pass:igcs  contemplates  men  in  their  uure* 
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generate  state.  These  testa  teach  tlie  undeniable  trnUi  that  no 
mere  Eumaa  being  has  ever  reached  fbe  age  of  accountability 
without  violating  the  moral  law,  without  sinning.  They  are 
a  strong,  emphatic  statement  of  the  fact  that,  as  certainly  as 
human  ieings  arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  so  certainly  do  they 
become  sinners.  Since  "  all  have  sinned,"  therefore,  "  if  we 
say  that  we  have  no  sin"  —  that  we  have  feept  ouraelves  from 
em,  and  hence  do  not  need  pardon, — "  we  deceive  ourselves." 

Mark  x.  18  simply  asserts  that  no  being  is  absolutely  good 
—  good  per  se  —  except  God.  His  is  absolute,  underived 
goodness ;  men  are  "  good,"  not  in  the  sense  m  which  he  is 
good,  but  relatively  and  by  derivation. 

The  citations  of  the  second  series,  except  those  from  I  John 
iii.,  refer  to  men  possessing  tlie  relative  goodness  just  men- 
tioned. ITie  testa  excepted  are  interpreted  in  the  following 
manner:  "  Wiiosoever  sinneih."  Doddridge  says,  "Who  ha- 
bitually and  avowedly  smneth."  "  Doth  not  commit  sin." 
According  to  Mr.  Barnes,  the  interpretation  should  be:  "Is  not 
wilfully  and  deliberately  a  sinner."  He  may  err,  and  be 
"  overtaken  in  a  fault,"  hut  the  misdeed  is  not  intentional. 
"  He  cannot  sin,"  that  is,  it  is  incompatible  with  his  views, 
feelings,  and  purposes.  We  have  here  a  fresh  illustration  of 
that  moral  impossibility  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
more  than  once. 

Andrew  Fuller : '  "  It  appears  that  the  word  '  sin,'  in  these 
passages,  is  of  different  significations.  In  the  former,  it  is  to 
be  taken  properly  for  any  transgression  of  the  law  of  God.  If 
any  man  say,  in  this  sense,  he  has  no  sin,  he  only  proves  him- 
self to  be  deceived,  and  that  he  has  yet  to  learn  what  is  true  ■ 
religion.  But  in  the  latter,  it  seems,  from  the  context,  that 
the  term  is  intended  to  denote  the  sin  of  apostasy.  If  we 
were  to  substitute  the  term  '  apostasy '  for  '  siu,'  from  the  sixth 
to  the  tenth  verse,  the  meaning  would. he  clear." 

Dr.  Davidson^  calls  attention  to  the  form  of  expre&^ion  in 
'  Works,  i.  682.  "  Sacred  Henneneulics,  p.  679. 
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the  original,  1  John  iii.  9,  and  olwerves :  "  There  is  an  emphasia 
in  the  verb  '  poieo.'     It  denotes  the  hafnlual  working  of  sin." 

Dusterdieck'-  thinks  that  the  last  citations  fiwm  1  John 
present  the  ideal  standard  which  continually,  so  to  speak,  floats 
above  Ihe  actual  life  of  believers  as  their  rule  and  aim,  and  tiat 
this  norm  ftnda  in  such  actual  life  only  a  relative  fulfllment, 
yet  that,  oven  in  the  actual  life  of  all  that  are  bom  of  God, 
there  is  something  which  in  full  verity  answers  to  the  ideal 
words,  "Thsy  cannot  sin."  That  is,  they  sin  not,  and  cannot 
sin,  just  in  proportion  as  the  new,  divine  life,  unconditionally 
opposed  to  all  sin,  and  manifesting  itself  in  godlike  righteous- 
ness, is  present  and  abides  in  them. 

In  a  word,  the  texts  just  mentioned  are  descriptions  of  the 
ideal  Christian. 

Made  upright.  Made  sinful. 

Godhath  maAt  man  upright.  Ecol.  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniqoley; 
vli.  29.  and  in  sin  did  mj  niothor  omceive  me. 

Pa.  11. 5. 

The  latter  te^rt  is  simply  an  Oriental  hyperbolical  way  of 
saying  that  he  had  begun  to  sin  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
This  language  is  no  more  to  be  pressed  literally  than  is  Job's  ^ 
declaration  that  he  had  guided  the  widow  "  from  his  mother's 
womb."  That  is,  as  Delitzsch  says,  "  from  earliest  youth,  so  far 
hack  as  he  can  remember,  he  was  wont  to  behave  like  a  father 
to  the  orphan  and  like  a  child  to  the  widow."  To  take  the 
langaage,  in  either  case,  in  a  rigidly  literal  sense,  is  a  gross 
absurdity. 

Born,  sinfal.  Infteids  are  Binless, 

For  ™in  man  would  be  wise,  though  Moreover,  your  little  ones,  -which  re 
man  be  bom  tito  a  wild  ass's  colt.  Job  said  shonld  Tie  a  prey,  and  Tonr  chll- 
xi.  13.  area,  which  in  that  day  had  do  knowl- 

Who  can  bring  a  clean  tiling  out  of  edge  between  good  and  evil,  tbey  shall 
an  unclean?  not  one.    Jobxiv.  4.  go  In  thither     I>ent.  i.39. 

What  is  mill  tliat  he  shonld  be  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  ea^  that 
oleanr  andiefoftfciisbomofawoman,  he  may  knovi'  to  refoae  the  evil,  and 
thatheshonldberlghteons?  Jobxv.l4.    choose  the  good.    For  before  Ihe  child 

^le  wJoked  are  estratiBed  from  tfte  shall  know  to  rpftiae  the  evil,  and 
vombi  they  go  astray  aa  soon  as  they    choose  Ihe  good,  the  land  that  thou 

Foolls'hnessfs&oundinthebeart'ofa    kings.    Isa.  vll.  15. 16. 
cbQd,  Au/  the  rod  of  correction  shall       Jcxcept  ye  be  converted,  and  become 
drive  it  liir  from  him.  Frov.  xxii.  1ft.       as  little  childrea,  ye  shall  not  enter  Into 

'  Quoted  by  Alford.  '  Chap.  xxxi.  18. 
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Bont  iinful. 

Infants  are  sinleai, 

That  whloh  i»  bom  of  tHe  flesh  is  flesh : 

the  klnedom  of  heaven.    Whosofiver 

anci  that  which  ia  born  of  the  Spirit  is 

tiiereftreehiilJ  humble  himeelf  as  tliis 

Bptrit.    Joba  UJ.  6. 

JitUe  oliild,  «ie  same  fa  gi^eateat  In  the 

idngdomorheayen.    Mutt,  xylii.  3. 4. 

Suffer  little  chilflren  to  come  unfo 

jne,  and  forbid  them  not:  forofsnohia 

the  kingtlom  of  (Jod  as  n  liitle  child, 

xvm.  16. 17. 

PorttsoWMrei 
neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil. 

As  to  the  three  quotetions  from  Job,  we  observe,  first,  that 
they  are  couched  in  poetical  and  figurative  language.  Second, 
as  we  iiave  remarked  elsewhere,  there  is  no  proof  that  Job  and 
his  friends  were  inspired  as  religious  teachers,  as  were  tlie 
prophets  and  apostles.  That  the  author  of  the  book  was 
"  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit "  to  record  its  contents,  is  beyond 
doubt ;  but  that  we  are  to  take  the  words  of  Satan,  of  Job's 
wife,  of  the  patriarcb  himself,  aad  of  his  friends,  aa  "  proof- 
texts"  upon  which  to  buOd  stupendous  structures  of  theology, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit.  Saya  Prof.  Stuart,^  "  Just  as 
if  these  angry  disputants,  who  contradict  each  other,  and  most 
of  whom  Giod  himself  has  decltu^d  to  be  in  the  wrong  (Job 
x!ii.  7-9),  were  inspired  when  they  disputed," 

Ps.  Iviii.  3,  like  li.  5  considered  above,  is  a  poetical  hyperbole. 
The  absurdity  of  a  literal  interpretation  is  obvious  from  the  fa<it 
that  the  wicked  are  represented  as  "  speaking  lies,"  as  soon  as 
they  are  born.  Literalistic  ex^esis  would  make  them  rather 
precocious.  The  meaning  plainly  ie,  that  they  begin  very  early, 
as  soon  aa  possible,  to  speak  lies,  and  to  go  astray. 

The  "  foolishness "  of  Prov.  xsii.  can  hardly  be  sin,  for  sin 
cannot  be  removed  by  corporal  punishment.  A  higher  power 
than  the  "rod"  is  requisite  to  the  expulsion  of  sin,  and  the 
cleansing  of  the  soul. 

As  to  John  iii.  6,  there  are  two  interpretations.  1.  That  given 

by  Meyer :  The  flesli  is  the  material  nature  of  man,  determined 

ethically  by  the  sinful  impulses  of  which  it  sb  the  seat.     What- 

'  Ilbtory  of  Old  Tost.,  Canon,  p.  Ii4  (Eeviseil  edition,  p,  133). 
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ever  is  bom  from  this  sensuous  and  sinfully  dctei-mined  human 
nature  ia  a  being  of  tlie  same  sensuous,  sinfully  constituted 
nature  without  (lie  spiritual  and  etliical  life  whidi  first  .irises 
through  the  action  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit  2.  The  language  may 
have  had  a  special  application.  Nicodemus  had  just  suggested 
the  impossibility  of  a  second  natural  birth.  Christ  may  have 
meant  simply,  "  even  were  it  possible,  you  would  gain  nothing 
by  it;  you  would  still  be  what  you  now  are."  That  is,  the 
language  may  have  been  designed  to  teach,  not  that  infants  are 
actually  hoi-n  sinful,  but  that  a  second  physical  birth,  were  it 
possible,  would  fail  to  introduce  a  man  into  the  "  kingdom  of 
God." 

At  all  events,  the  theory  that  children  are  bom  with  certain 
perverted  tendencies  or  natural  proclivities  to  sin,  which,  though 
not  sinful  per  se,  do  nevertheless  certdnly  lead  the  individual 
into  sin  as  soon  as  he  is  cai>able  of  moral  action,  will  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  reasoDable  exegesis. 

Matt,  xviii.  3  asserts  that  we  must "  become  as  little  chil- 
dren"—  docile,  loving,  giulelesa  - — in  order  to  enter  into"tIie 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

Luke  xviii,  15  takes  np  the  same  thought  in  respect  to  infants,'- 
and  declares  that " q/' smcA  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven";  that 
is,  it  is  composed  of  little  children,  and  of  those  persons  who 
possess  the  childlike  character  and  spirit.  It  would  appeal", 
therefore,  that  these  two  passages  are  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  theory  that  children  are  born  into  the  world  laden  with 
guilt,  permeated  with  and  steeped  in  the  virus  of  sin. 

Eom.  ix.  11  brings  to  view  certain  cliildren  which,  though 
alive,^  had  "  done  neither  good  nor  evil."  Now,  since  sin  ia 
*he  "  transgression  of  the  law,"  these  children,  having  violated 
nil  law,  could  not  possibly  be  sinners.  Nor  do  we  discover 
anythLig  in  the  accident  of  birth  which  could  flx  the  stain  of 

'  The  original  word  hero  ia  diffurent,  fljid,  as  Alfoiii  says,  "  poinla  out 
more  (listinetlr  tlio  tender  age  of  the  children." 
'SooGcn,  xxT.aa.aa. 
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sin  upoB  their  souls.  A  fair  inference,  then,  is  tliat,  since  they 
were  not  sinners  before  birth,  they  did  not  boeoma  such  at  birth, 
nor  until  they  wilfully  violated,  to  some  extent,  the  law  of  God. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  case  of  these  children  was,  in 
r^pcct  to  this  exemption,  an  exceptional  one.  Hence  the 
theory  that  inianta  come  into  the  world  actually  sinful  or  guilty 
would  not  seem  to  be  supported  either  by  reason  or  by  the 
testimony  of  Scripture. 

Children  of  lernth  nalurally.  Keep  the  lain  by  no-lwre. 

And  were  by  nature  tbB  cEiildrao  of  For  when  tlie  Gentiles,  whioh  have 
wrath,  (tea  as  others.    Epk.  ii.  S.  not  tlie  law,  do  by  nature  the  Ihlnga 

contained  in  the  law,  these  hnvinc  not 
Uie  law,  are  a  law  unt^  themsflves. 
Which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  wTit- 
ten  In  theh' hearta.    Horn.  U.  li,16. 

Andrew  Fuller :  The  phrase  "  by  aatm'e  "  in  tJie  latter  refers 
to  the  rule  of  action ;   hut  in  the  former  to  the  cause  of  it. 

Dr.  Hodge ;  " '  By  nature,'  in  "rirtue  of  their  internal  constitu- 
tion, not  by  external  instruction."  Euckert :  "  We  were  bora 
children  of  wrath ;  i.e.  such  as  we  were  from  our  birth,  we  were 
exposed  to  the  divine  wrath,  is  the  true  sense  of  these  words." 

Suicer^  renders  the  word  "phusis,"  in  Eph.  ii.  3,  ^' truly, 
ineontestaily."  The  Syriac  Peshito  reads :  "  And  were  alto- 
gether  the  children  of  wrath."  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Bishop 
Ellicott  doubt  whether  there  is  in  this  text  any  direct  assertion 
of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

We  fake  the  sense  to  be,  "  And  were,  in  our  unregenerate 
condition,  the  children  of  wrath."  In  this  interpretation,  Mr. 
Barnes  concurs.  Or,  a  different  explanation  may  be  given. 
The  term  "  nature  "  may  here  denote  our  natural  proclivities 
and  tendencies  to  sin ;  the  idea  being  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  development  of  these,  we  were  the  children  of  wrath. 

Upon  any  reasonable  esplanation,  the  words  "  were  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath  "  do  not  imply  that  we  were  horn  sinning 
or  sinful.     Maa  is  "by  nature"  a  talking  being,  yet  he  was  not 
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necessarily  horn  talking.  "Wo  are  "by  nature"  oSspring-loving 
beings,  yet  it  by  ao  means  follows  that  we  were  born  in  tie 
actual  exercise  of  this  "  natural  affection."  So  the  fact  that  we 
are  sinners  "by  nature"  does  not  necessitate  that  we  were 
Binners  before,  or  even  at  birth,  but  merely  that  we  are  sucb  as 
the  result  of  our  natural  procUyitiea  fo  evil. 

All  made  sinners  hy  Adam,  Made  righteoKs  by  Christ 

Wlierefure  fl8  by  one  man  sin  entered  Eren  so  by  the  righteouanesa  of  one 

Intf)  the  world,  and  death  by  atn;  and  tile  free  g^t  come  npon  all  men  nnto 

BO  death  na»iedupoi:  all  men,  for  thnt  jasUtioation  of  life.  Forasbfoneman's 

alT  havesinned^  -  ■  ■  Therefore,  as  hy  the.  diaohedfeuce  many  were  made  suinera, 

ofi^ce  of  one  jmiymsat  tame  upoD  all  so  b;  the  obedietme  of  one  shall  many 

jnen  to  oondemnatJon,  Hom.  v- 1^  IS.  bo  made  r^hleoua.    Kem.  v.  IS^  lU. 

There  are  two  interpretations  of  the  last  two  texts.  (1)  That 
tlie  "  free  gift "  is  adapted  to  all  men,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
restore  them  to  the  divine  favor,  Barnes  :  " '  Caine  upon  all 
men,'  —  was  with  reference  to  all  men  ;  had  a  bearing  upon  all 
men;  was  origincdly  adapted  to  the  race."  John  Taylor; 
"  The  drift  of  the  apostle's  condasion  is  to  show  that  the  Gift, 
in  its  utmost  extent,  is  free  to  all  mankind,"  Calvin :  The 
apostle  makes  the  grace  "  common  to  all,  because  it  is  offered 
to  all,,  not  because  it  is  in  fact  applied  to  all." 

(2)  That  the  words  "  all "  and  "  many,"  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  verses,  are  each  used  in  two  senses,  a  wider  and 
a  narrower.  Dr.  Hodge  thinks  that,  in  tlie  first  daase  of  each 
verse,  "  all "  means  all  who  are  connected  with  Adam  ;  in  the 
second  clause,  all  who  are  connected  with  Obrist.  AKord  says 
that  both  classes  of  men  meet  in  the  word  "  many."  A  com- 
mon term  of  quantity  is  found  for  both;  the  one  extending 
to  its  largest  numerical  interpretation  ;  the  other  restricted  to 
its  smallest.     In  either  view,  there  is  no  discrepancy. 


now  commandeth   all    ] 
where  to  i-epeiit.   Aot«  xtl! 


God's  gift. 
To  give  reiwntance  to  lerael,  and  for- 
Then  hath  Mod  also  to  the  Gentllea 
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The  word  "  repentance  "  ia  used  in  two  senses.  In  the  lirst 
series,  it  denotes  the  act  oi  repenting;  in  the  second,  the 
opportunity,  motives,  and  helps  of  that  act.  Hackett :  "  To 
give  repentance,  i.e.  the  grace  or  diipoaition  to  exercise  it." 
De  Wettc ;  "  The  opportunity  to  repent,  or  the  provision  of 
mercy  which  renders  repentance  available  to  the  sinner," 

Regeneration. 

Man  active.  Passiite. 

Cironmcfse  therefore  the  forBBWii  of  And  the  Lord  thj  God  will  oironm- 
yourhenrt.andbsnomoreaUff-necked,  else  tliy  heart,  mitf  the  heart  of  thy 
Deut,  X.J6.  seed,  to  invB  the  Lord  thy  God  with 

Wash  you,  mniie  you  olenn :  pnt  away    all  thy  lieart.    Deut,  xxx.  6. 
Ijie  evil  of  jwnr  doings  iioDi  before       "Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  ini- 
inSie  eyes.    lea.  1. 16.  ft""?.  i™d  cleanse  me  from  my  sin, 

OJerueaJem,  wash  thine  henrt  fWim    Ps.  11.2. 
wlokednesB.  thM  thoi 


BdnesB.  tUM  thon  mayest  be  saved.  Thei 
lone  shall  thy  vain  thouelits  lodge  you.  s 
intfieet    Jer.lv.li.       '  your  f 


Col.  Hi,  9, 10. 


vforfcmanship,  erealed 


The  simple  fact  is,  that  man  is  hoth  active  and  passive  in 
regeneration.  The  first  series  of  texts  brings  to  view  his 
activity ;  the  second,  his  passivity.  Man  is  active  in  thinking 
upon  the  truth,  in  exercising  his  sensibilities  in  relation  to  it, 
and  in  giving  up  his  heart  to  God ;  he  is  passive  in  that  he  is 
acted  npon  hy  the  truth,  and  also  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  both 
acts  and  is  acted  npon.  Grod  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
regenerate  tieings  in  a  state  of  insensibility  or  indifEerence. 
There  ia,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  co-operation  of  the  divine  agency 
and  the  human  in  the  regeneration  of  the  soul.  As  Prof. 
Phelps'  has  said:  "We  cannot  mistake  in  recognizing  as 
another  law  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  his  work  shall  be  concurrent 
with  the  will  of  the  regenerate  soul  itself.  Sanctification  is  a 
co-operative  process.     It  may  be  suspended  by  resistance,  and 

'  The  New  Birth,  pp.  2i3,  21i. 
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accelerated  by  obedieBce  to  the  divine  impulsca.  . . .  Not  by  the 
breadth  of  a  hair  will  the  sovereignty  of  God  invade  tho 
enclosure  o£  that  soul's  freedom.  The  soul  itself,  In  its  own 
individuality,  is  the  thing  he  would  save.  Its  own  love  is  the 
thiflg  he  craves.  Its  own  submission  ia  the  right  he  claims. 
Its  own  chosen  obedience  is  the  service  he  requires," 

This  same  idea  of  co-operation  is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Paal ; '  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation,  with  fear  and 
trembling!  for  it  ia  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

Justification. 

By  Faith.  By  Works. 

Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  VLe  law,        For  not  the  hearera  of  tJie  law  ore 
there  Eholl  no  lleah  be  justed  In  h\a   just  before  Qod,  but  the  doers  of  the 
sight.  ,..  Weconclnde,  tliat  a  mtin  is    law  shall  be  JHstifled.    Koiii.ii.lB. 
jnaUflBd  bj  iaith  without  the  deeds  of       What  rfoA  it   profit,  my  brethren, 
the  law.    Rom.  lil.  20,  23  Ibough  a  man  aay  be  hath  tallh,  and 

For  if  AbnJiam  were  Justified  bj    hBTeiiotworkafwrnfaithsaTehimt ... 
■woTfci.behathwftereijftoglorr.butQOt    Faltb,  If  It  bath  not  works,  is  dead, 
t  luBtiSed    tktiierluatihed'by  works,  when  he  bad 

_ Jiow  feith  wrooght  witli  his 

1    works,  and  by  works  woa  feltb  made 
:    perf^otf  . .  .  Te  see  then  how  that  by 

_  _. I    works  a  man  tsjustlfled,  and  not  !^ 

of  faith !  but.  The  man    fiittb  only.  ...  For  as  the  body  with- 

thatdoeUi  them  shall llTe  in  them.  <ial.  out  the  spMt  Is  dead,  so  faith  witbout 
ill.  11. 12,  works  is  dead  also.    Jas,  ii.  14, 17,  31, 

32,  21, 26, 

There  is  no  collision  between  Paul  and  James.  They  merely 
present  difEerent  aspects  or  relations  of  the  same  great  truth. 
Paul  is  arguing  against  self-righteous  reli^onists,  who  rely  for 
salvation  upon  external  morality,  upon  mere  works ;  James 
addresses  those  who  maintain  that,  provided  a  man's  belief  is 
correct,  it  matters  little  what  his  coitdact  is;  that  a  "bare 
assentive  faith  is  sufficient  for  salvation,  without  its  living  fruits 
in  a  holy  life."  In  a  word,  Paul  ia  combating  Pbaristusm; 
James,  Antlnomianism.  One  asserts:  "Works  are  good  for 
nothing  except  as  they  spring  from  f^th";  the  other  responds: 
"  Faith  is  of  no  value  except  as  it  produces  works."  Both 
together  affirm  the  inseparable  connection  and  unalterable  roLi- 

'  Phil.  ii.  13, 18 
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tion  of  iaith  aud  works  as  cause  nod  effect.  John  Taylor  of 
Norwich:  "The  apostle  James  manifestly  speaks  of  worka 
consequent  to  faith,  or  of  such  works  as  arc  tbe  fruit  and 
product  of  faith.  Whereas,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  and  rejects 
■works  considerecl  as  antecedent  to  faitli.  According  to  St, 
Paul,  Abraham's  justification  refers  to  his  state  before  he  be- 
lieved, or  when  he  was  ungodly ;  according  to  St  James,  to  his 
state  after  he  believed,  or  when  faith  wrought  with  his  works." 
"Abraham  is  cited  by  Paul  as  an  example  of-  a 
a  by  faith'  and  by  James,  of  a  man  '  justified  by 
works ' ;  the  fiuth  being  manifested  by  the  works  which  aprmig 
out  of  it." 

Andrew  Fuller:  "Paul  treats  of  the  justification  of  the 
ungodly,  or  the  way  in  which  sinners  are  accepted  of  God,  and 
.  made  heirs  of  eternal  life,  James  speaks  of  the  jastificafjon 
of  the  godly,  or  in  what  way  it  becomes  evident  that  a  man  is 
approved  of  God.  The  former  is  by  the  righteoasn(SB  of 
Christ ;  the  latter  is  by  works." 

Stuart:  "Paul  is  contending  with  a  legalist,  i.e.  one  who 
expected  justification  on  the  ground  of  hia  own  merit  James 
is  disputing  with  antiTtomtans,  via.  such  persons  as  held  that 
mere  speculative  belief  or  fsutli,  unaccompanied  by  works,  was 
all  which  the  gospel  demands," 

Alford  and  De  Wette  understand  "  faith,"  as  used  by  James, 
to  denote  the  result  of  the  reception  of  the  word,  especially  in 
a  moral  point  of  view ;  as  used  by  Paul,  as  consisting  in  trust 
on  the  grace  of  God  revealed  Ju  the  atoning  death  of  Chi-iat 

SanctifteaUon. 

Throitgh  the  truth.  Tltrmtgh  tlie  Spirit. 

Sanctify  them  Huougli  thy  trulh.  Elect  accordioa  to  the  fore-Knowl- 
Johu  xvii.  17.  edeeof  God  the  Father,  throngh  eano- 

ttlicatioQ  of  the  Spirit.    IPet.i.  2. 

They  were  sanctified  by  the  truth  allied  by  the  Spirit  The 
two  were  instruments  in  the  work  of  sanctification.  In  the  first 
passage,  Alford  employs  the  preposition  "  in,"  since  the  truth 
k  the  element  in  which  the  sanctifying  takes  place.     Aa  to 
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tlie  second  text,  the  word  "spirit"  may  refer  either  to  the  be- 
hevcr's  own  spirit,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Alford  taltes  the 
latter  signification ;  Beza  says,  "  Vel  Spiritus  Sanctus,  yel  anima 
quae  sanctificatur."  The  interpretation,  "  sanctification  hy  the 
Spirit,  in  the  truth,"  meets  the  requirements  of  both  texts  alike, 
The  fuller  expression,*  "  Through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
and  belief  of  the  truth,"  coaveys  the  same  idea. 


Chrieliam  aTeper-fect.  Paid  was  notpsr/Bct. 

Be  vB  therefore  perfect,  even  Ba  your  If  by  raiy  means  I  nilglit  »f  taUi  unto 

Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  pevfsct,  the  resun-eotjon  of  the  dend.     Not  as 

Matt,T.48.  thoUEh  I  had  aiready  attained,  either 

Let  ug  therefore,  aa  manv  B3  be  per-  were  already  perfcct.  Phil.  Hi.  11, 12. 
feet,  be  thus  minded.    I'hll.  ill.  IS. 

The  term  "perfect"  is  used  here  in  different  senses.  In 
Matthew  it  means  complete,  all-embracing,  gocUike  in  love  of 
others.  In  Phil.  iii.  15  it  means  mature  iu  Christian  life.  la 
the  texts  at  the  right  it  probably  refers  to  the  completion  of 
Paul's  life  by  martyrdom.  Clement  of  Alexandria  applies  the 
t«rm  "  perfection,"  "  teleiosis,"  to  the  martyrdom  of  believers. 
He  says :  "  We  call  martyrdom  '  perfection,'  '  teleiosis,'  not 
because  man  receives  it  as  the  completion  of  life,  but  because  it 
36  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  love."  Several  other  early 
writers  use  the  word,  and  its  derivatives,  in  a  similar  sense.' 
Hence  Paul's  meaning  may  be :  "  My  Christian  career  has  not 
yet  culminated  in  martyrdom." 

Many  critics,  however,  tliink  that  he  is  alluding  to  the  games 
or  races  of  the  ancients,  and  says  figuratively  that  be  —  as  a 
Christian  —  had  not  completed  his  courae,  and  arrived  at  the 
goal,  so  as  to  receive  the  prize. 

Final  Fers&verance. 

Impossible  to  fall  from,  grace.  Som^e  do  fall  from  grace. 

Andl  give  noto  them  eternal  lii^;  Hut  when  the  rlRhteonsturaethawav 
and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither    from  his  riRhteonsnees,  and  commitlelh 

For  whom  he  dli3  fbveknow,  he  also  doeth,  shall  lie  live?  All  his  righteous- 
did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the    neas  that  Le  hath  done  shaU  not  he 

'  3  Thess.  ii.  13. 

'  Coinp.  Luliiixiii,  33;  where  the  Pesliito  reada  "  shall  be  consummated." 
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Impissillf  to  full  frim,  giace  Some  do  fall  from  graes. 

image  of  his  Son   that  lie  might  be  mentioned    in  histresposathat  hot 

the  BTAt  bom  among  many  brethren  tTpspasseil  and  in  his  Bin  that  he  t 

Moreover  whom  he  did  predeelinate,  einntsd    lu  them  shall  he  die.    K: 


oliAtei 


whom  he  justifled  tham  he  alaogloH     kept,  and  none  of  them  ia  lost,  b 
£ed.  ■  ■     For  I   Hm   persuaded    that    eon  of  perdiljon.    John  xvii.  12. 

mother  death  nor  life  nor  angels  nor       "  "  '^  '"  ' "--  ""     "  " 

prlnotpalittes,  nor  powers,  nor  Ihinga    Kere  onoa  enlicl 

present,  nor  thingt  to  oome,  nor  belent,    of  the  heavenly  ^m,  miu  nen  uihuh 

nor  depth,  nor  an;  other  areature,  ahall    partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hare 

he  able  to  separate  ua  fromtha  love  of   tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 

God  whioh  IbId  Christ  Jeena  our  Lord,    powers  of  Uie  world  to  eome,  If  they 

Eom.  siii.  29,  50,38,  38.  shall  fall  awaj,  to  renew  them  again 

unt^   repentance^   seeing  thej  oruolty 

to  themeclvea  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 

on'd  put  Itinb  to  an  open  ahame.    Heh, 

vi.4-a. 

For  if  we  sin  vtiUiIl;  after  that  we 
have  reotived  the  teovtiedge  of  the 
truth,  there  remalneth  no  more  aaori- 
Soe  forsins,  butaeertaln  fbarflil look- 
ing [tor  of  jni^tment  and  iter;  Indig- 
nation, whleh  shall  devour  the  adver- 
saries. He  that  despised  Uoaea'  law, 
died  withont  maroy  unflei  two  or  three 
witneesee:  of  how  mnch  sorer  nunish- 
ment,  supnase  ye.  shall  ha  ha  thongiit 
worUir,  who  hath  trodden  under  rSot 
fha  Son  of  God,  and  hath  ooanled 
the  blood  of  the  Dovenant,  wherewith 
he  was  sanoHfled,  an  unholy  thine,  and 
hath  done  desnile  nnto  the  Spirit  of 
grace?  ...  But wearenotof them wlio 
draw  back  unto  perdition.  Ueb,  x. 
26-3S,  39. 
For  if  after  tbBv  have  escaped  the 

f Dilutions  of  the  world  tbroDSh  the 
aowledge  of  tlie  Lord  and  ^viniir 
■lesns  CbHst,  tliey  are  again  entangled 
therein,  and  overoome,  the  latter  end 
Is  worse  with  them  than  tbe  beginning. 
For  Ithad  been  better  ihr.  them  not  t« 
hnvo  known  the  way  of  rigbteoiisnesa, 
than,  after  they  have  known  it  '~  • 


nntothem.    2  Pet.  ii.  21. 23. 

The  first  series  does  not  teach  the  impossiUlity  of  falling 
from  grace,  but  merely  the  certainty  that  this  wUl  not  occur. 
The  auxiliary  "  shall "  is  too  strong  in  tliese  passages.  The 
original  espressos  futurition,  thus ;  "wj??  aoy  pluck  them  out," 
"  will  be  able  to  separate  us,"  etc 

The  second  series  may  be  taken  as  mere  hypotheses  ■ — ■  sup- 
positions introduced  for  argument's  sake.  Such  figures  of 
speech  are  very  common.  Thus,  in  Gal.  i.  8,  Paul  introduces 
tb'B  hypothesis :  "  But  tliough  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaTen, 
preach  any  other  gospel  tmto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
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preached  unto  you,  let  him  he  accuraed."  lie  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  atHnn  that  an  "  angel  from  heayon"  ever  did, 
or  would,  preach  a  false  gospel ;  he  merely  says ;  "  On  flie 
supposition  that  one  should  do  it."  In  1  Cor,  siii.  1-3,  we 
have  three  of  these  bypotheses,  or  "  suppositions  without  regard 
to  fact,"  as  they  may  be  termed. 

The  hypothetical  nature  of  the  qaotation  from  Ezekiel  is 
clearly  bi'ought  out  in  the  parallel  passage,  Ezek.  xxsiii.  13 ! 
"  When  X  shall  say  to  the  righteous  that  ho  shall  surely  live ; 
if  he  trust  to  his  own  righteousness,"  etc. 

In  John  xvii.  12,  some  construe  thus :  "  None  of  them  is 
lost ;  but  the  son  of  perdition  is  lost."  This  interpretation 
excludes  Judas  from  the  number  of  those  who  were  "  given  "  to 
Christ.  Otherwise,  if  Judas  is  included,  it  may  be  said  that 
those  of  whom  Christ  spoke  were  given  simply  for  the  "  ministiy 
and  apostleship";'  and  that  nothing  more  is  meant  here. 

The  quotations  from  Hebrews^  and  Peter  are  so  obviously 
hypothetical  that  no  comment  is  needed,  Alford  has  the 
peculiai'  remark :  "  Elect  and  regenerate  are  not  convertible 
terms.  All  elect  are  regenerate;  hut  all  regenerate  are  not 
elect.     The  regenerate  may  fall  away  ;  the  elect  never  can," 

Barnes,  on  Heh.  vi.  6 :  "It  is  not  an  affirmation  that  any 
had  actually  fcdlen  away,  or  that,  in  fact,  they  would  do  it ;  but 
the  statement  is,  that  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  fallen 
away,  it  would  be  impossible  to.  renew  them  again. 

It  may  be  added  that  Calvinistic  autiiors  intei'pret  the  latter 
series  of  texts  as  referring  to  persons  who  have  been  con- 
siderably enlightened,  but  not  truly  converted ;  who  have  never 
really  participated  in  the  spiritual  life.  Arminian  authors,  and 
Alford  with  them,  refer  these  texts  to  persons  who,  after  being 
regenerated,  have  deliberately  apostatized  from  Christ  and  his 
religion.  The  alleged  discrepancy  is  easily  removed  by  either 
method  of  interpretation. 

'  Schoettgen  gives  a  peculiar  turn  to  Heb.  vi.  6.    See  Horae  Hebvaioie, 

pp.  sei-see. 
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Christians  mot  destroyed 

Ma?/  be  destroyed. 

I  give  imlo  them  eternal  lllo 

whom  C?ri°t  die™  'Sim.  liy 
And  throngh  thy  knowledge 

di^f    ICo^y^m"!!.'  "'"  " 

These  cautions  and  -idmonitiona  of  the  apostle  are  one  of 
the  eSective  means  whidi  God  uses  m  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  weak  believers. 

The  "called"  all  sated  Sorm  perish. 

Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate        Tor  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen, 
them  be  also   call^i   and  whom  he    Mitt  x^  16. 
called,    them   he   also  jnstified      and 
whom  he  iuattfied,  them  he  also  glorl- 
Ded.    Eom.viii.  HO. 

The  word  "call,"  in  the  first  case,  signifies  the  "effectual 
call,"  such  as  secures  its  own  acceptance,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  "  called."  In  the  second  cate,  the  term  denotes  the  general 
invitation  of  the  gospel,  extended  to  all  men. 

Righteous, — earthly  lot. 

So  evil  brails  the  Oo^ly.  Eoil  brails  them. 

There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  So  went  Satan  forth  from  the  prea- 
inat,    Prov.  xii.  21.  ence  of  the  Lonn,  and  smote  Job  with 

And  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you.  If  sore  hoilfifrom  the  xole  r>f  his  foot  unto 
ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good! 


The  meaning  is,  that  eo  permanent  or  ultimate  evil  befalls 
the  good.  AH  appai-ent  evils  which  overtake  them  are  but 
temporary,  and  result  in  high  and  lasting  good.  "  AU  things  " 
—  the  afflictions  which  came  upon  Job  and  the  chastisements 
which  God  inflicts  upon  liis  people — "  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God."^  Not  seldom  the  grown-ap  man  is 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  disdplinary  chastisement  received 
from  parents  and  teachers  in  his  childhood.  So  the  Christian, 
looking  back  from  heaven,  will  doubtless  thank  God  for  the  trials 
and  BuSerings  of  this  earthly  life,  as  for  blessings  in  disguise. 
Wm-ldly  good  andpToeperity.  Worldly  misery  and  destituiion. 

And  the  LoEi-  was  with  Joseph,  and       There  he  just  men,  nnlo  whom  St  hap- 
So  the^ona  blessed  tiie  latter  end  of   wicked.    Eool,  viii.  li. 
Job  more  tlian  his  beginning.  Job  ilil.       And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  sieit  for 
12.  my  name's  sake.    Lnke  sxi.  17. 

'  Compaie  Kom.  viii.  28,  and  Heb.  xii.  11. 
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Worldly  good  and  prosperity.  WorMln  misery  and  desUtulion. 

Hia  leaf  alao  shall  not  wither!  and  They  were  «loned,  they  -were  sawn 

whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.  Ps.  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  witU 

i.  8  flie  Bword:   they  wandered  about  In 

Thny  that  seel;  the  Lord  shall  not  aheep-sklna,  and  goat-iklns;  being  d^ 

wanl  any  good  «tjnj7.    Ps.  xxxlv.  10.  tituto,  afflioted.  tormented.  Heb.3cl.37. 

rnistiu  the  Lokd,  and  do  good;  so  These  are  they  wMoh  oama  out  or 

Shalt  Ihon  dwell  hi  the  land,  and  verily  great  tribnlaOon,    Kev.  vii.  11. 
thou  Shalt  be  f^d.    Pa.  xxxvli.  3. 

The  fivat  testa  lay  down  the  general  principle  that  righteoua- 
nesB  has  a  tendency  to  ensure  prosperity  in  worldly  matters ; 
yet  they  do  not  assert  that  this  result  invariably  follows.  We 
say,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  yet  we  know  that  some 
rascals  grow  rich,  while  some  honest  men  never  sticceed  in 
bamiess.  Eighteoueness,  because  it  promotes  temperance,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  all  other  worthy  quahties,  tends  normally 
to  worldly  prosperity. 

As  to  Joseph  and  Job,  neither  of  them  escaped  very  sore 
trials.  The  first  citation  from  Psalms  is  a  poetical  statement 
of  the  principle  that  righteousness  is  conducive  to  worldly 
prosperity;  the  second  asserts  that  no  actual,  ultimate  good 
will  be  wanting  to  the  righteous. 

The  second  series  sets  forth  certain  apparent  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  and  illustrates  the  truth  that,  owing  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  the  pious  encoimter  hostility  and  per- 
secution in  some  form. 

The  flret  text  of  this  series  asserts  that,  in  some  cases,  an 
apparently  similar  fate  attends  the  evil  and  the  good.  But,  as 
Ileugstenherg  says,  this  equality  of  result  is  only  an  external 
and  partial  one ;  while  the  final  issue  separates  the  righteous 
from  the  wicked. 

The  two  next  passages  i-efer  to  the  disciples  and  the  ancient 
martyrs.  The  text  from  Eevelation  implies  that  the  righteous 
enter  heaven  through  "great  trials"  of  vaiious  kinds.  The 
combined  passages  teach  that,  while  righteousness  tends  nor- 
mally to  secure  earthly  prosi)erity ;  yet,  in  certain  cases,  tliis 
tendency  is  temporarily  interrupted  by  cerfMn  disturbing  in- 
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IftUoure „ _...    ...  .,  .._ 

ah  alt  be  built  up,  thou  slialt  put  away    upoaeartli Jf  or  where  j^rr  treasure 

iDlquity    ftr    from    thy    tatieraBeles.  i<,  there  willrour  b«artb?  also.    Mat-.. 

Then  ahalt  Ihon  lay  up  gold  as  dust,  vi.  19,  21. 

and  the  gold  of  Ophw  aa  the  stones  of  Blessed  be  ye  poor;  for  yonis  Is  the 

the  brookn.    Job  xxli.  28,  24,  kingdom  of  (ioa, . . ,  But  wo  unto  you 

HisseedshBllbemightyupODearUi;  thatareriohl    Latevi  20,21. 

the  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  So   it    he   that  layeth   up   Ireaanro 

blesaed.    Wealth  and  rlchea  ahoU  heta  tbt  himself,  and  ia  not  rich  t«ward 

Uis  boose,    fa,  oxii,  2,  S,  God,    Lulce  xil.  21. 

Inthehaoseofthe  righteouafsmuch  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  iveepnnd 

treasure,    ProT.  sv,  6.  bowl  &r  your  miaeries  thnt  shall  oonie 

He  shall  receive  a  hundred-fold  now  upon  jiou.    Tour  rlchea  are  corrupted. 

In  this  time,  bouses,  and  hrethrep,  and  and   your  garments   are  moth^ealen. 

sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered;  and 

lands,  with  perseontiona;    and  in  tbe  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness 

world  to  oome,  elemat  lilh.  Mark  x  30.  aeainst  you,  and  shall  eat  your  &sh  as 
It  were  fire.   Jamas  r.  1-S. 

As  to  tlie  qaotation  from  Job,  the  best  critics  agree  substan- 
tially m  the  rendering,  "  Cast  to  the  dust  thy  predous  treasure, 
and  to  tho  atones  of  the  brooks  tbe  gold  of  OpMr;  then  shall 
the  Almighty  be  thy  precious  treasure,"  etc.  This  is  nearly 
Conaot's  translation.  Delit^sch ;  " '  Put  far  from  tjiee  the  idol 
of  precious  metal  with  contempt."  When  Job  thus  casts  from, 
him  temporiJ  things,  by  the  excessive  cherishing  of  which  he 
has  hitherto  sinned,  God  himself  wiU  be  his  imperishable 
treasnre." 

Tho  texts  from  Psalms  assert  that  God  will  not  forsake  his 
people,  but  will  supply  their  needs.  AU  exceptions  to  this 
rale  are  apparent,  not  real. 

On  Prov.  XV.  6,  Zockler :  "  The  treasure  stored  up  in  such 
a  house  ia  the  righteousness  that  prevails  in  it,  a  source  and 
pledge  of  abiding  prosperity." 

In  Mark  x.  SO  the  limiting  clause, "  with  persecutions,"  shows 
clearly  that  unmixed  prosperity  is  not  promised  to  the  Christian. 

The  opposed  texts  forbid  our  idolizing,  setting  our  afiections 
upon,  worldly  things  as  our  "  treasure."  They  also  pronounce 
blessings  upon  the  "  poor  m  spirit,"  the  humble ; '  and  reprove 
those  who  "  trust  in  riches."  ^  Neither  the  acquisition  nor  the 
possession  of  earthly  riches  13  forbidden,  but  the  making  of 
wealth  our  god  is  prohibited, 

'  See  Matt.  v.  S.  '  Compare  Mark  x.  24;  1  Tim.  vi.  IT. 
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Fonerty  a  bleesinn.           Binhes  a  ftietsm^  ^fetthfr  desirable. 

Children,  how  hard  l3       So  the  Ldkb  blcsspd  tlie  KemovB  fer  &oro   me 

It  for  them  that  tmat  la    latler  end  of  Jub  mure  vanity  and  Ilea;  give  me 

riehes  t«  enter  Into  the    than  his  b^lnoing     for  neither  poirert;  nor  rlch- 

kiiKdom  of  God.     It  la    hehad  Rurtaen  tliousnod  es     fted   me  with  food 

Easier  for  a  oamel  to  go    sheep,  and  alx  thousand  convenient  for  me ;.lH!t  I 

tliroairh  the  ere  of  a  nee-    oamels,  and  a  thon-and  he  full  nnd  deii     ■ 

dle.thanfora       ■       ■"      ' '  - -•—  —    ■"■--   -- . 

to  enter  into  the  _...„ 

of  (rod.    Markx.  24,26. 


Tlio  "  rich  man  "  of  Mark  x.  25  is  described,  in  the  preceding 
verse,  as  one  who  "  trusts "  in  ridies,  making  them  his  god. 
James  teaches  that  there  is  in  the  humbler  walka  of  life,  —  in 
their  freedom  from  the  temptations,  cares,  and  anxiety  incident 
to  wealth,  —  something  which  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
origin  and  growth  of  true  piety. 

As  to  the  great  wealth  which  the  Lord  bestowed  upon  Job, 
it  is,  says  Barnes,  substantially  that  of  an  Arab  ruler  or  chief 
like  those  who,  at  the  present  day,  are  called  Emii-a.'  The  turn 
in  Job's  affairs  haa  its  lesson.  Mr.  Cook,  in  Smith's  Biblical 
Dictionary :  "  The  restoration  of  his  external  prosperity,  which 
is  an  inevitable  r^ult  of  God's  personal  manifestation,  symbol- 
izes the  ultimate  compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  sufferings 
undergone  upon  earth." 

As  to  PrOT.  X.  15,  Stuart  takes  the  meaning  to  be  that  there 
are  times  when  the  we^th  of  the  rich  will  avert  danger  and 
suffering;  and  at  such  times  tJie  poor  may  perish  lor  want  of 
money.  Zockler :  "  Naturally  the  author  is  here  thinking  of 
wealth  well  earned  by  practical  wisdom ;  and  this  at  the  same 
time  a  means  in  the  further  efforts  of  wisdom ;  and  again,  of  a 
deserved  poverty  which  while  the  consequence  of  foohsh  con- 

'  The  Bke  of  Job's  flocks  and  herds  is  not  wonderful.  Parallel  cases  can 
be  adduced  in  onr  own  time.  In  an  address  befbre  the  "  Hampden  Agri- 
cultural Society,"  the  lectm-er  mentioned  a  farmer  in  California  who  owns 
100,000  sheep,  and  another  witll  185,000;  also,  a  certain  farm  whicii  pro- 
duced 40,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  anotlier  upon  whicJi  2,500  cows  are 
fcept.  (See  "  Congregationalist,"  May  4,  1871).  Yet  infidels  adduce  the 
later  weaitb  of  Job  as  a  thing  incredible. 
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duct  always  causes  one  to  siuk  deeper  in  folly  and  moral  need." 
Lord  Bacon :  "  This  is  excellently  expressed,  that  riches  are  as 
a  stronghold  in  imagination,  and  not  always  in  fact;  for  cer- 
tainly great  riches  have  sold  more  men  than  they  have  bought 
out" 

The  prayer  of  Agur  (ProY.  xxi.),  embodies  the  sentiment 
that  a  moderate  competence  is  tetter  than  extreme  poverty  or 
a  wealth. 


Hap])7  is  the  mnn  that  findeth  wts-       For  In  tnueli  wisdom  is  mnc 

dom,  and  the  ninn  that  gstteth  under-  and  he  (hat  IncreaBeth  knowli 

slandlng . . .  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleaa-  creRaeth  sorrow.    Eocl.  i,  18, 
iintin«5.  Mid  all  her  paths  are  peace.       Then  satd  I  In  my  heart.  As 

'  ■■"  — -ithtothefooliSOithoppeiii 


In  the  first  testa, "  wisdom  "  denotes  spiritual  wisdom,  which 
prepares  for  and  lays  hold  upon  the  future  life.  In  the  second 
case,  the  term  implies  mere  worldly  knowledge,  ^itisanctified 
learning,  wisdom  limited  to  the  sphere  of  this  life.  The  "grief" 
and  "  sorrow  "  may  refer  to  the  depression  of  mind  and  bodily 
indisposition  attendant  upon  intense  and  long-continued  study 
and  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  the  frequent  disap- 
pointment of  this  pm'suit.  The  Gennans  have  a  proverb, 
"  Much  wisdom  causeth  head-ache." 

A  good  name  a  blessing.  j1  cMi  ■«■ 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  olioaen  Wq  unto  you    when  all  men  ahill 

than  great  riohes,    I'rov.  sxli.  1.  speak  well  of  you     for  so  flid  tljcu' 

A  eood  name  is  bettei'  than  precious  mtbeis  to  the  false  prupbets     Luke  vl 

ointment.    Eccl.  vii.  1.  26. 

A  "  good  name  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  th.tt  "  all  men 
speak  well"  of  its  possessor.  Many  a  m^n  has  a  good  nime 
—  a  solid  and  well-earned  reputation  —  who  has  ne^eitheless 
numerous  adversaries  and  calumniators.  The  denunciation  m 
Lnke  is  levelled  at  flatterers  and  time-seivmg  syi  ophints  who, 
like  modern  politicians  and  office-scekei^,  aie  e\ci  rtady  to 
sacrifice  principle  to  popularity.  Those  mmisters  whose  pleach- 
ing ofEends  no  one,  of  whom  "  all  men  speak  well,"  who  prophesy 
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"Bmooth  things,"'  and  "daub  with,  untempcrcd  mortar,"'  are 

in  the  direct  liae  of  the  wo  denouaced  by  our  Lord. 

Siyhteous  notfaund  begging.  Some  Tlgkteoiis  beg. 

yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  for-  Lainrus. . . .  Aad  It  oamQ  to  piUH,  that 
Sftlcen,  nor  his  seed  begglug  bread.  Pa.  the  hF^ar  died,  and  was  cai^ried  by  the 
Kxxvii.  26.  ancels  into  Abraham's  boeom.    Luke 

xvT.  a),  22. 

The  occasional  and  temporary  exceptioiia,  which  had  not 
fallen  under  David's  uofice,  only  prove  the  rule. 

Hengsteoberg :  "  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  God,  while  he 
withheld  from  the  righteous  of  the  old  covenant,  any  clear 
insight  into  a  future  state  of  being,  on  that  a«couQt  unfolded 
his  righteousness  the  more  distinctly  ia  his  dealings  towards 
them  during  this  life,  so  that  they  might  not  err  concerning  it." 


Inherit  liie  earth. 


city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come.    Heb. 
Jdii.  14. 

Mr.  Barnes  thinks  that  the  fii-st  text  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion employed  by  the  Jews  to  denote  any  great  bleesing ;  perhaps 
as  the  sum  of  all  blessings.  Schoettgen :  "  They  [the  meek] 
with  their  religion  shall  have  dominion,  not  only  in  the  land 
of  Jndea,  but  also  through  the  whole  earth."  Alford  :  "  That 
kingdom  of  God  which  begins  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples, 
and  is  'not  of  this  world,'  shall  work  onwards,  tiU  it  sh^ 
become  actually  a  kingchm  over  this  earth,  and  its  subjects  shall 
iiikerit  the  earth,  first  in  its  millennial,  and  finally  in  its  renewed 
and  blessed  state  forever." 

The  church  of  Clu'ist  will  he  n  permanent  institution  of  ever 
increasing  influence  and  power  i  although  the  individuals  who 
at  any  given  time  compose  that  church  arc  but  sojourners  and 
wayfarers  here  below. 
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3,  but  fallow-cltizenB 

_  _     nd  of  Hie  hoBsshold 

I    of  God.    Eph.  li,  IB. 

The  first  texts  refer  to  Christiana  in  their  relation  to  the 
present  world.  They  have  no  permanent  home  on  earth ;  their 
citizenship  is  not  here ;  they  expect  to  remain  here  hut  a  short 
time ;  they  are  passing  on  to  their  eternal  home  on  liigh.  The 
last  qnotation  depicts  them  ire  their  relation  to  the  household  of 
faith.  They  have  been  "  adopted  "  into  the  holy  brotjierhoofl, 
and  are  entitled  to  all  its  privileges  and  blessings.  Hence  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  outcasts  and  aliens,  but  as 
members  of  the  celestial  family. 

They  surely  live.  Some  qf  them  die. 

Bat  If  a  man  be  just,  and  do  that  For  be  melli  lliat  wise  men  die.  Ps. 
whicb  is  lawful  and  rtaht,  . .    bath    xllx.  10. 

waited  in  mj  statutes,  and  hath  kept       There  in  o  just  nion  that  periiheth  In 
mj  IndcmentB,  to  deal  trnly:  he  isjust,    his  riglilcousBBsa.    Eccl.  vii.  15. 
hesballsutely^ive.  sal  th  the  Lord  Gon. 
Ezek.  EvKl.  6,  9. 

Whosoever  llveth  and  believeth  In 
me  sbaU  never  die.    John  sL  26. 

The  first  texts  refer  to  spiritual  or  eternal  life ;  the  last  to 
mere  physical  or  temporal  death,  which  all  alike,  good  and  bad, 
undergo. 

Menasseh  ben  Israel'  has  this  suggestion:  "Divine  justice 
sometimes  chastises  the  righteous  in  this  world  for  some  sin, 
that  he  may  reoeive.the  full  reward  of  his  good  actions  in  the 
next  i  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  sometimes  delayed 
to  pay  him  for  some  good  he  may  have  done  in  this,  and  to 
punish  liim  fully  in  the  other  when  the  balance  is  adjusted." 

Will  be  peraecuteil.  Jfo(  perBecilted. 

All  that  will    live  Kodly  In  Christ  When  0  man's  wavs  please  the  LoBD, 

Jesos  shall  suffer  pereeoution..  2'rim.  he  mot«tii  even  hfa  enemies  to  be  at 

111,12.  peace  with  him.    Prov.xvi.T. 

Andrew  Fuller':  "The  truth  seems  to  be  that  neither  of  the 
above  passages  is  to  be  taken  universallg.     The  peace  possessed 

'  Conciliator,  ii.  314.  '  Works,  I.  683, 
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by  those  who  please  God  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  exempt 
them  from  having  eDetniea ;  and,  though  all  godly  men  must 
in  some  form  op  other  he  persecuted,  yet  none  are  persecuted 
at  all  times,  God  has  always  given  his  people  some  seasons 
of  rest.  The  former  of  these  passages  may  therefore  refer  to 
the  native  enmity  which  true  godliness  is  certain  to  excite ;  arid 
the  latter  to  the  divine  control  over  it.  Man's  wrath  shall  he 
let  loose  in  a  degree ;  hat  farther  than  what  ii 
the  praise  of  God  it  shall  not  go." 


Handled  rtmijMy 

Ifol  touehed. 

And 

the  Lard  said,  Siiao 

n,  Sinu 

t  is  begotte 

11  of  God, 

Iia 

behold. 

Satan  hath  desired  U 

m, 

htmself,  i 

that  he 

may  aift  j/™  aa  wh^ 

Ike 

him  not. 

™Uo£i"' 

18. 

The  first  text  does  not  say  that  Satan  actually  gained  posses- 
sion of  Peter,  but  merely  that  he  "  desired "  to  do  so ;  the 
second  avers  that  the  "  wicked  one  "  does  not  inflict  any  per- 
manent  injury  upon  the  heliever. 

Ckristian  yoke,  eaag.  BurdeiMome- 

Come  onto  me,  all  ye  that  lahaur.  end  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribiihition. 
sre  heavy  laden,  and  i.  will  give  yuu    John  xvl.  33. 

rest.    For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my       For  whom  the  Lord  Inveth  he  chast- 
burden  is  liirht.    Matt.  xi.a.SO.  eneth,  and  aoourgeth  every  bou  whom 

he  reoeiveth.  But  if  ve  be  without 
chastisement,  whereof  alJ  are  partakers, 
then  ai-e  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons. 
Heb.  xii.  6,8. 

In  cert^n  important  aspects  or  relations,  the  yoke  of  Christ 
is  "  easy."  Christianity,  being  a  spiritual  rehgion,  is  far  less 
burdensome  than  are  false  religions ;  it  imposes  much  fewer 
ceremonies  ajid  observances  than  do  they.  It  is  also  congruous 
with  man's  reason,  conscience,  and  aU  his  nobler  instincts,  and 
satisfies  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  hia  higher  spiritual  nature. 
The  Chi-istian  life  is  the  normal  life  of  man. 

Looking  from  another  point  of  view,  tlie  Christian's  yoke 
may  be  deemed  "  burdensome."  For  Christianity,  being  a  pure 
religion,  comes  ia  direct  collision  with  the  deep  sinfulness  of 
the  humiai  heart ;  it  ia  in  intense  antagonism  with  everything 
corrupt  and  evil.  Hence  the  Christian  must  "crucify  the 
flesh  "  with  tlie_  passions  and  lusts,  and  in  so  doing  must  pass 
through  many  a  sore  trial  and  conflict. 
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Wicked,  —  eartMy  lot, 

Langeoiiy  ascribed  to  (Aem.  Denied  to  them. 

Wherefore  do  the  wloked  live,  bo-       They  die  in  vouth,  and  their  life  It 

Theirseeii  Ib  establlahed  in  their  Eight  Uioody  and  decdtful  nwn^hall  not 

with  tUeiD,  and  their  ofl^pHng  before  live  outjialf  their  da;3.    Fs.  Iv.  23. 

their  eyea.    Jobxitl.  7,8.  The  years  of  the   wicked  shall  be 

mouRh  a  Einner  do  evil  a  hundred  abert^ned.    Prov.  x.  27. 

tlnies.iuidhis<jii08 be  prolonged,  li^al.  liut  It  shall   not  be  -neU  with  the 

•iii.  12.  irloked,  neiUier  shall  be  pralonK^fs 

The  sinner  iein^abundredyems  old  days,  wMch  are  aa  a  aliadow.    £ool. 

shall  be  aociirsed.    Isa.  Ixv.  20.  Tlli.  IB. 

The  atSrmative  texts  do  not  assert  that  all  the  wicked  live 
to  old  age.  As  to  the  first  citation,  Zophar  had  just  asserted 
tiiat  tlie  "  portion  "  of  a  wicked  man  ia,  to  be  cut  off  in  a 
moment.  Job,  in  reply,  denies  the  universality  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  says  that  some  of  the  wicked  do  live,  become  old,  and 
mighty  in  power.  Yet  he  evidently  regards  these  as  excep- 
tional cases :  for  he  adds ;  "  How  oft  is  the  candle  of  tlie  wicked 
put  out !  and  how  oft  cometh  their  destruction  upon  them ! " 

The  two  next  quotations  do  not  assert  the  longevity  of 
sinners,  but  are  purely  hypothetical. 

The  four  opposed  tests  assert  the  general  principle  that  the 
tendency  of  vice  is  to  shorten  human  life.  Of  this  the  statistics 
of  intemperance,  licentiousness,  and  crime  in  general  afEord 
grim  and  appalling  proof.  The  sense  of  the  combined  texts  is, 
that  many  of  the  wicked  perish  early  through  their  sins,  but 
that  some,  in  exceptional  cases,  live  on  to  old  age. 


They  pnmei: 

wai  not  prosper. 

The  talKirnaclea  of  robbers  prosper, 

Evil  shall  slay  the  wicked  and  they 

and  they  that  prOToke  tiod  are  secure. 

Job  xll.  B, 

Uen  of  the  world,  which  ham  their 

Evil  piirsueth  sinners.    Prov.  xili.  21. 

portioa  in  iM,  lift,  and  whose  belly 

ihoii  iiUeat  wftU  thy  hl4  (raasKre.    fs. 
""Tlielr  eyea  stand  out  with  flitness: 

they  Jmve  more  thun  heart  could  wish. 
Itefiold,  these  are  the  unaodly,  who 
prosper  in  tlie  world ;  tbeylncrease  in 

richi.    Ps.  Ixxiil.  7,  la. 

Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wick- 

ed    prosper?    vrlieryiire   are  all   Uiey 
happy  that   deal  very  treacherously? 

The  first  five  texts  refer  to  the  temporary  prosperity  which 
the  wicked  pot  infrequently  enjoy.     The  transitory  nature  of 
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tlus  prosperity  was  not  comprehended  by  the  Psalmist,  uatil  he 
went  into  the  sauetuary  of  God  ;  then  he  unclerstood  the  end 
of  the  wicked,  that  they  were  "  set  in  filippei7  places."^ 

Menasaeh  ben  Israel :  "  God  sometimes  delays  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  eitlier  that  they  may  repent,  or  to  reward 
them  in  this  li£o  for  some  good  action  they  may  have  per- 
formed, ov  for  some  secret  reason  known  only  to  his  consum- 
mate wisdom." 

The  last  two  texts  do  not  assert  that  evil  piireueth  and  shall 
slay  the  wicked  without  a  moment's  delay,  but  merely  that  this 
will  ultimately  be  the  case. 

.See  the  Divine  glory.  Will  not  see  it. 

And  the  gluiy  of  the  Lord  ^hall  be  In  the  land  of  npriRhtnesa  will  he 
revealed,  pnd  all  flesh  shall  see  «  W-  deal  iiniuatly,  and  will  not  behold  tlia 
gether.    Iaa.xl,&.  miOeatf  of tiie  Loan.  Isa.xxvi.lO. 

The  wicked  will  not  voluntarily  recognize  the  "  majesty  " — 
the  sovereignty  and  glory  —  of  the  Loi-d;  but  be  will  eventu- 
ally be  compelled  to  see  and  acknowledge  it,  as  displayed  in 
the  final  reward  of  virtue  and  punishment  of  vice,  at  tlie  last 
great  day. 

Siv,  with  impunitu.  FroinpU;/ punished. 

Their   bnnsea    are    sale  IVom  fear,       'Xhe  worm  slinll  feed  sweetly  on  him; 

d  of  God  upon  them heshnllbe  no  more  rememhered;  and 


„, J  desire  iii.t  tlio  knOBl-    They  are  exalted  for  a  little  while,  but 

edge  of  thy  waya.    Job  ksI,  9, 14.  are  none  and  brought  low;   they  are 

taken  ont  of  the  way  aa  all  otiier.  and 
cut  oS  B9  the  tops  of  lite  ears  of  com. 
Jobxxiv,  ao,  24. 

Theodore  Parker^  deems  it  an  evidence  of  the  "exquisite 
art"  and  "naturalness"  with  whidi  the  book  was  written,  that 
Job,  in  bis  distraction,  is  represented  as  affirming  and  denying 
a  tiling  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

A  better  explanation  of  passages  like  the  above  is,  that  in 
relation  to  our  limited  wisdom  and  impatient  feelings,  —  as  wo 
often  look  at  matters  —  the  wicked  are  not  punished  promptly, 
but  sin  with  impunity ;  while  upon  a  comprehensive  and  im- 
partial view  of  the  case  —  as  infinite  wisdom  sees  it  —  they  are 
punished  promptly,  that  is,  at  exactly  the  right  time. 

'  See  Ps,  Ixsiii.  16-18.  "TcaoElalionof  DeWette,  ii.  SST. 

la 
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Ths'tT punishment  denied. 
BelioM,  a       "'  -       ■       - 


Beliotd,  as  vm  asa»  hi  the  deaert,  Thia  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man 

eo  ther  fhrtb  to  their  work  (  risioe  be-  witli  tied,  apa  th«  heritage  of  oppree»- 

llines  for  a  prey :  the  wilderness  uWit  ors,  which  tlier  shall  receive  of  the 

^(bodforthemaii^fortAeJrchiidren.  Almighty.    Jf  his  children  bo  multi- 

Tliey  reap  CTerj/  one  hiB  com  In  the  plied,  it  is  fiir  tlie  aword :  and  his  ofli 

field.  ...MenKroanAvmoRtoftheaitT,  eprine  shall  not  be  Enflsfled  with  bread. 

and  the  BOiifof  the  wounded  erleth  ...  for  Ood  shall  cast  upon  him,  and 

out:  yetUod  hiyeth  not  folly  (o  litem,  not  sparer  he  would  fain  &00  out  of  his 

Jobxxlv.6,6,12.  Hand.    Job  XKvil,  13, 14,22. 

Hirzel :  ^  "  "While  Job's  opponents  wished  to  prove  thia 
proposition  agtunst  him,  that '  the  transgressor  did  not  escape 
punishment  in  his  life,'  and  charged  it  upon  Job  himself  that, 
since  every  transgressor  was  miserable,  therefore  every  miserable 
man  was  a  transgressor;  to  parry  this  argument  Job  had 
hitlierto,  thotigh  against  his  better  judgment,  denied  the  entire 
proposition ;  and,  since  his  opponents  had  hud  it  down  as  a, 
permanent  and  universal  rule,  he  had  confirmed  this  denial  by 
adducing  numerous  examples  where  tlie  contrary  was  true- 
But  now  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  matter  to  his  friends,  and 
admits  that  they  have  rightly  apprehended  the  law  by  which 
the  transgressor's  lot  is  determined,"  Yet,  while  making  this 
concession,  he  points  out  an  error  into  which  they  have  fallen 
in  applying  the  principle.  This  explanation  relieves  the  ditH- 
culty  by  referring  the  "  apparent  contradiction  "  to  the  different 
relatious  in  which  Job  speaka. 

Nor,  on  the  hypothesis  that  Job  was  not  inspired  as  a  re- 
ligious teacher,  m  it  of  the  slightest  consequence  whether  or 
not  we  can  establish  the  concinnity  of  all  his  utterances, 

Metribufion  on  Eartlt. 

Hereafter. 

Son  of  m 
..bisFalhe 
.  LI  he  shall  ri.  .    .  ^       . 

accordiug  to  bis  works.  Matt.  xvi.  27. 
And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  ereat, 
stand  befbre  God;  and  tlie  hooks  were 
opened:  and  anotherbook  was  opened, 
which  is  tkb  book  of  life ;  and  the  dead 
(TOin  jndKPd  out  of  those  things  which 
were  wiitten  in  the  hooks,  according  io 

It  js  not  asserted,  in  the  first  text,  that  either  the  righteoiw 

'  Quoted  by  DeWette,  ii.  561, 
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sicked  receive  yit?/  vecompense  iu  tliia  world.  The  meaning, 
3  that  the  beginnings  of  retribution  are  seen  here  on 
the  eaa'th.  Stuart :  "  The  same  retributive  govemraent  which 
begias  to  assert  its  power  in  this  world,  will  continue  its 
processes  in  the  world  to  come  ' 

Melancthon,  Bishop  Hall,  Edwards,  Lange,  and  other  critics 
take  the  word  "  recompensed"  as  referring  exclusively  to  the 
pimiihjrtent  of  wrong-doing.  Hence,  the  sentiment  is,  "  If  the 
ri^teous  in  this  world  suffer  chastisement  for  their  misdeeds, 
much  more  surely  shall  the  impenitent  be  punished  for  their 
wilful  transgression."  That  is,  the  argument  is  derived  from 
the  corrective  discipline  experienced  by  good  men  on  earth  in 
favor  of  the  just  reti-ibulion  which  shall  be  meted  out,  hereafter 
to  Ihe  incorrigible  sinner.  In  no  aspect  is  it  affirmed  tliat  full 
and  find  retribution  is  administered  in  this  world. 

VI.    MAN,  in  -relation,  to  the  Future. — Death. 

Men  naiBl  die.  Some  iclll  not  die. 

So  death  psssed  upon  all  n 
thnt  oil  liove  sinned.    Eom.  t. 

And  as  It  Is  sppoiated  uuto  m 
to  die.    Heb,  Ik.  27. 


n<"r%™Ja^''"l 

'  s&ySng  he  ehall 

InmesliolljiCTerdi.,-. 

John  xi.  28. 

We  shall  not  all  s 

leep,  but  we  shall 

the  cnminK  oAhe  l! 

oi-d  shall  not  pre- 

vetkt  them  whleh  ar 

e  aaleep The 

risa  ifrst.    Then 

we  which  sre'^Bllve  and  remain  shall  be 

oaught  up  tUKBther  i 

A'ltit  them  in  Iha 

clouds,  to  meet  tho 

Lurd  la  the  air. 

imesa.iv.  16,19,17. 

The  two  texts  from  John  refer  not  to  physical  but  to  spiritual 
death.  The  Pauline  quotations  contemplate  the  righteous  who 
shall  be  living  on  the  earth  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming. 
These  will  not  indeed  literally  "  die,"  but  will  be  "  changed  " ; 
that  is,  undergo  a  transformation  equivalent  to  death,  putting 
off  mortality  and  puttmg  on  immortality.  AQ  will  experience 
either  death,  or  what  is  tantamount  to  it.  As  Alford  says: 
"  The  sleep  of  death  cannot  be  predicated  of  all  of  us,  but  the 
resurrection-change  can." 
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Rev.  ii.  11  also  deuotes  not  physical  clcatli,  but  tiie  final 
punisImieiLt  of  the  incoiTigibly  wicked.  It  is  fitly  termed 
'  death,"  aa  being  an  eternal  separation  from  hope  and  happiness, 
and  an  esclusion  from  all  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  "  life," 

Lazaru)  w?t  to  die.  He  did  die. 

Tlierefore  Iiis  sisfrsre  sent  i 
paying   Lorct,  beliold,  ho  wl 


of  Uodmlght  be RloriUnl  thereby.  Jolm 
xt.3,4. 

"  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death  " ;  that  .is,  the  ultimate  remit 
will  not  be  "  death,"  but  '■  the  glory  of  God,"  And  so  it  proved, 
for  many  of  the  Jews  who  witnessed  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  believed  on  the  Son  of  God.'  Thus  the  Father 
Q  the  Son. 


Man  dim  like  a  beast.  Sis  death  different. 

For  that  whloh  beMlath  tha  anna  of       Then  shall  the  dust   return  tQ  the 
men  h»feileth  beastsr  oven  "ne  thing    earth  as  It  was:  and  tha  spirit  shall  re- 
bolalhth  them:    as  the  one  diuth.  so    turn  unto  God  who  gave  it.  Eeol.xtl.r. 
dieth  the  other;  yea,  tliey  have  alt  one 
breath;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre- 
eminence abova  a  beaat.   Eccl.  ih.  1». 

In  one  aspect  of  the  case,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
death  of  man  and  that  of  beasts.  Both  are  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  it ;  both  are  powerless  to  prevent  it ;  the  physical  phe- 
nomena, in  each  case,  are  much  the  same.  In  these  respects 
there  is  a  very  dose  resemblance,  and  this  may  he  the  relation 
of  which  the  author  is  speaking. 

Or,  with  many  commentators,  we  may  say  that  Solomon 
raises  and  answers  objections,  as  Paul  does  so  often.  Thus 
the  passage  in  question  (Eccl,  iii.  18-20),  beginning  "  I  said 
in  mine  heart,"  etc.,  may  be  merely  an  objection  which,  being 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Solomon,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  and 
solve.  Dr.  Davidson  ^  thinks  that  the  autlior  brings  before 
his  readers  doubts  suggested  by  observation  and  reflection,  or 
in  some  cases  presented  to  him  hy  others.  Prof.  Stuart :  "When 
we  view  the  author  in  the  light  of  proposing  the  doubts  and 

'  Compare  John  xi.  45.  '  tntrod.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  885. 
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difficulties  which  perplexed  hia  own  mind,  and  sooner  or  later 
as  solving  them,  then  we  meet  with  no  serious  embarrassment 
in  interpreting  the  book. 

Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  in  Lange,  tafees  the  words,  "  I  said  in 
mine  heart  concerning,"  etc.,  as  equivalent  to,  "  I  deduced  this 
inference  from  men's  lives,  I  put  this  interpretation  upon  their 
conduct,  that,  in  their  own  view,  they  are  beasts."  It  is  man's 
judgment  upon  himself,  as  pronounced  by  hia  own  conduct.  It 
is  the  language  of  his  life. 

A  terribly  severe,  but  no  less  jnst,  estimate  of  man,  from  a 
point  of  view  apparendy  identical  with  his  own. 

Death  ceases.  Still  exists, 

ulishfd       Tt  ts  appointed  unto  men  onoe  to  die. 

„ ..nd  im-    Heb.is.Z!. 

_  o  light  ttirougli  tlie  Gospei, 

aTim.i.lO. 

"  Hath  abolished  death  " ;  hath  taken  away  its  sting  and  terror, 

so  that  it  is  no  longer  death,  a  grim  and  terrible  monster,  bnt 

a  kind  angel  come  to  conduct  the  believer  home  to  heaven. 

Alford :  "  By  the  death  of  Christ,  death  hta  lost  hia  sting ;  and 

is  henceforth  of  no  more  account;  consequently  the  act  of 

natural  death  is  evermore  treated  by  the  Lord  himself  and  hia 

apostles  as  of  no  account;  and  its  actual  and  total  abolition 

foretold." 


Men,  immortal.  God  onb/,  ii 

It  aftald  of  them  that  kill  the  ThoKingof  kings, i 

-■' "ftarthothavo""  ""•^"'°'  ™^n  r..^t„  hnth  Vn.. 
Lulie  xil.  4. 


body.sndaftarthothavenomotethat    Who  only  hoth  ji 


The  first  test  is  a  strong  inddental  proof  that  the  soul  is 
"  immortal,"  since  it  does  not  die  with  the  hody.  It  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  peraecutor.  When  he  has  killed  the  hody  his 
fury  has  expended  itself ;  he  can  do  no  more ;  he  cannot  reach 
or  harm  the  aoul.  The  survival  o£  the  soul  is  thus  plainly 
implied  and  assumed  by  our  Lord. 

The  second  test  is  interpreted  by  "  mortal-soulista,"  ^  as  dei  v- 

'  We  nee  this  t( 
bv  John  Datnasci 
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ing  immortality  to  all  beings  except  God.  Hence  it  would  follow 
that  tke  angels,  —  Gabriel,  and  Michael  the  archangel  even,  — 
are  mortal !  And  if,  as  Alford  thinks,  the  above  test  refers  to 
the  Father  exduaively,  it  would  also  follow  that  the  Iiord 
Jesus  himself  is  mortal ! ! 

By  parity  of  reasoning  the  language  employed  in  Eom.  xvi. 
27,  "  God  only  wise,"  warrants  the  inference  that  God  is  the 
only  being  who  possesses  wisdom  ! 

The  meaning  in  both  cases  obviously  is  that  only  God  pos- 
sesses the  ^veii  attribute,  inherently  and  underivedly.  Justin 
Martyr :  "  He  has  not  this  through  the  will  of  another,  as  all 
the  other  immortals,  but  through  his  own  essence."  Theodoret : 
"  Immortal  by  essence,  not  by  partidpation." 

Upon  no  reasonable  interpretation  does  the  passage  collide 
with  the  derived  and  dependent  immortality  of  man. 

Men  kill  the  soul.  Oonnot  MU  it, 

Joshua  took  Makkedah,  and  smotf  It  And  fenr  not  them  wliTCh  km  the 

witli  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  bndy.  but  are  Dot  able  to  kiU  the  soul: 

kingth«reoflieuCtet')ydestrared,t!i«in,  bnt  rather  f^ar  bim  which  h  able  t« 

anir  alt  the  soala  thnt  were  therein,  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell. 

Josh.  X.  £8.  Matt.x.2S. 
And  they  smote  all  the  KOaJs  thst 

utterly  destroying  rtcm:  there  was  not 
ad;  iBfb  to  breathe.    Josh.  xl.  11. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  our  word 
"soul"  is  used  in  two  endrely  distinct  senses.  Thus  we  say, 
"  The  soul  is  immortal,"  and,  alluding  to  a  marine  disaster, 
"  Every  soul  perished."  In  the  latter  case,  "  soul "  is  synony- 
mous with  "person."  This  secondary  meaning  of  the  word 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fa*;t  that  it  is  the  sonl  of  man  which 
gives  him  personality.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  most  orthodox 
theologians  employ  the  term  in  these  widely  different  senses. 

designate  those  who  deny  the  natural  immortftllty  of  the  sou!  or  spicil  of 
man.  The  term  may  bo  extendecl  to  include  also  the  denial  of  conscious- 
ness to  the  soul  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  Ap- 
parently the  flrBt  attempt  to  introduce  Thnetopsycbism  into  the  Chrlatlflti 
church  was  made,  a.».  243,  by  certain  eirorista  from  Atal>la.  Compare 
Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  Hlstoiy,  Book  vl.,  chap,  xxxvii. ;  and  Guericke'a 
Ancient  Church,  p.  223. 
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The  con-esponding  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  are  used  with 
Eumjlar  latitude.  Thus,  accordmg  to  Fuerst,  tiie  Hebrew  word 
"  nephesh  "  sometimes  means  tiie  soul  or  spirit ;  in  other  casea, 
an  individual,  a  person,  man.  Gesenius  says,  spirit,  soid,mind; 
also  a  man,  person. 

In  yiew  of  this  fact,  when  one  text  asserts  that  Joshua  "  slew 
all  the  souls  "  in  a  city,  and  another  affirms  that  man  is  "  not 
able  to  kill  the  soul,"  we  see  that  here  is  no  discrepancy.  The 
term  "soul,"  in  one  case,  refers  to  mtm  in  his  earthly  make-up, 
as  we  see  him ;  in  the  other,  to  the  deathless  intelligence  which 
surviyea  the  dissolution  of  its  tabernacle,  the  body. 

If,  as  mortal-soulists  assert,  tiie  soul  actually  dies  with  the 
body,  then  he  who  "  kills  "  the  latter,  in  that  very  act  kills  the 
former  also.  If  the  Siamese  twins  are  so  connected  that  the 
death  of  one  inyolves  that  of  the  other,  then  the  murderer  who 
kills  Chang,  by  that  very  stroke  kills  Eng  likewise.  That  is, 
according  to  the  tiieory  we  are  criticising,  man  is  as  really  "  able 
to  kill  the  soul"  as  God  is. 

ImntortaKty  pomemed.  To  he  acquirsd. 

I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall       Who  hy  patient  oontinuanoe  in  wall 
ifear:  Fear  him,  which  after  he  liatb    doing  seek  for  e;lory  and  honor  and 
killed,  hUh  power  to  case  into  hell;    imiuortallly.    iCom.  li.  T. 
yea,  I  say  unto  you.  Fear  him.    Luke 

The  ftrst  passage  implies  that  there  is  an  intelligence,  a  spirit, 
in  man,  which  outlives  and  is  not  affected  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  body.  Hence  G!od,  alter  he  has  killed  the  body,  may  cast 
the  soul  into  hell.  It  is  the  immortal  part  which  survives  to 
be  thus  disposed  of. 

As  to  Rom.  ii.  7,  a  favorite  inference  of  mortal-soulists  is 
this  :  "  Since  man  is  here  spoken  of  as  seeking  '  immortality,'  it 
follows  that  he  does  not  possess  it  by  nature."  To  this  charac- 
teristic sophism^  it  is  suffldent  to  reply  tiiat,  as  every  sdiolar  is 
aware,  the  Greek  word  used  here  is  not  "  athanasia,"  immor- 
tality, but  "  aphtharsia,"  incorruption^  and  points  to  that 
exemption  from  moral  corruption  which  the  saints  are  "seeking" 
'  See  Eph.  vl.  24,  where  the  same  word  Is  translateil  "  sinceritg." 
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here,  and  which  they  will  fully  attain  in  heaven.     The 
does  not  touch  the  question  of  man's  immortality  at  all. 


Ion,  but  lio  perceiceth  it  not  of  them. 


Intermediate  State. 

I 

flflsh  upon  him  slmll  hove 
^1^  _...,  _,.^._ ., 

Tile"  rich   n 


Wliataoeter  thy  linnd  flndeth  to  dt,    — _ 

do  Jtwitli  thy  might;  fbr  ifiera  is  no    eyes,  being  In  lormentB.    Luke  jcyj.  22, 
work,  nor  devioe.  nor  knowledge,  nor    W. 
wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou 
goest.    Ecol.  ix.  10. 

As  preliminary  to  the  discussion,  wo  repeat  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  Job  or  any  of  his  friends  were  inspired — divinely 
commissioned  as  rehgioua  teachers.^ 

Moreover,  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  particularly  in  tliat  early 
age  in  which  Job  lived,  were  very  vague  and  obscure  respecting 
the  future  st^te.  "  Life  and  immortality  "  were  not  "  brought 
to  light "  till  Christ  came. 

Whately,  following  Warburton,  saj«  :  "  To  the  Israelites  of 
old  Moses  had  no  commission  to  hold  out  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  another  world,  but  only  a  '  land  fiowrng  with  milk  and 
honey,'  and  long  life,  and  victory,  and  other  temporal  rewards. 
But  the  '  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope '  by  the  gospel  taught 
the  Christian  to '  set  his  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
on  the  earth,'  and  to  look  for  a  heavenly  Canaan,  a  land 
of  promise  beyond  the  gi'ave.  Giod's  kingdom  of  old  was  a 
kingdom  of  this  world ;  but  Christ's  kingdom  is  '  not  of  this 
world.' "  * 

Dr.  Davidson  *  thus  sets  forth  the  Hebrew  view  of  the  con- 

'  Pi'oibssor  Stuart,  Epeaking  of  the  irrelevant  appoals  which  ai-o  made 
to  the  Old  Teslament,  both  in  and  out  of  the  puipit,  and  the  unsuitable 
quotations  made  from  it,  observes ;  "  Books  of  such  a  peculiar  natnre  as 
Job  aiid  Eeclesiaetes,  for  example,  are  resorted  to  with  as  ronch  confidence 
forproo/-(ej;ts,  as  if  they  were  ail  preceptive,  and  not  an  account  of  dis-  , 
putes  and  doubts  about  religious  matters."^  History  of  Old  Test.  Canon, 
p.  409  (iteriBed  edilJon,  p.  3B2). 

"  Future  State,  p.  ISO. 

'  Introd.  to  Old  Teat.,  il.  290. 
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dition  of  the  dead  in  "  sheol,"  the  place  of  departed  spirits : 
"  Their  time  is  passed  in  a  kind  of  sleep,  whence  they  are  only 
roused  by  some  uncomnjon  occurrence.  Thus  they  are  repre- 
sented as  shut  up  ill  a  land  of  forgetfulnesa  — dreamy  shades 
almost  destitute  of  consciousness." 

Dr.  Jahn,  in  his  Biblical  Archaeology,^  ^ves,  as  will  be  eeen 
subsequently,  a  more  attractive  view  than  the  foregoing  ration- 
alistic one  of  Dr.  Davidson.  However,  in  the  most  favorable 
aspect  of  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  notions  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  respecting  the  future  life  were  not  seldom 
quite  obscure  and  indefinite.  Nor  is  this  strange;  for  revela- 
tion is  progressive.  There  is  an  onward  march  of  doctrine  in 
the  Bible,  from  its  be^nning  to  its  close.  The  great  truths  of 
the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah,  the  atonement,  justification  by 
faith,  and  human  inmiortality,  were  imperfectly  revealed  and 
crudely  held  hi  patriarchal  times.  Heugstenberg ;  '"As  far  as 
the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  attained  in  their  knowledge, 
they  were  quite  right ;  they  were  only  excluded  from  farther 
light.  But  it  is  error  alone  which  inspiration  excludes,  not  the 
defect  and  imperfection  of  knowledge." 

Those  early  times  were  the  dim  dawn  of  revelation  ;  our  age 
beholds  the  full  radiance  of  the  gospel  sun  at  his  meridian 
height.  This  consideration  explains  the  apparent  disagi-eement 
between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  in  regard  to  the 
intermediate  state. 

Just  here  the  reader  will  observe  that  nearly  all  of  the  texts 
adJuced  by  mortal-soidists  to  prove  the  unconsciousness  of 
the  dead,  are  taken  yrom  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly 
from  its  poetical  hoolcs.  Now,  to  go  back  from  notmday  to 
twilight  in  search  of  our  eschatology,  —  to  ignore  the  plain  and 
clear  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  adopt  as  a  basis 
of  doctrine  the  poetic  utterances  of  a  preliminary,  rudimental, 
far  less  spiritual  dispensation, — does  not  indicate  the  highest 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  who  pursue  this  course.  Tet  this 
>  Section  SI4. 
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is  the  policy  adopted  by  the  mortal-soulists  in  advocating  their 
theory. 

But  let  us  examine  the  foregoing  tests. 

Job  siv.  21  simply  refers  to  man  in  liis  relation  to  the 
present  life,  and  asserts  that  at  death  he  is  entirely  dissociated 
from  the  things  of  earth;  he  has  no  more  connection  with 
them.  But  the  very  next  verse  shows  that  consdousness  is  not 
denied  to  the  dead. 

As  to  the  next  citation,  Stuart  and  Hengstenberg  take  it  as 
the  statement  of  an  objection  which  is  afterwards  refuted. 
The  latter  says :  "  The  manner  of  the  scriptures  is  to  let  doubts 
and  murmurings  have  free  and  full  expression,  and  then  to 
vanquish  tliem  in  open  conflict  with  ihe  sword  o£  faith." 

Job  xiv.  22  is  rendered  by  Delitaach:  "Only  on  his  own 
aocoimt  his  fiesh  suffereth  pain,  and  on  his  own  account  is  his 
son]  conscious  of  grief."  Similarly  Eichhorn,  Noyea,  Barnes, 
and  Conant.  Hofmann :  "  The  pain  of  Ms  own  fl^h,  the  sad- 
ness of  his  own  soul  alone  engage  him.  He  has  therefore  no 
room  for  rejoidng,  nor  does  the  joyous  or  sorrowful  estate  of 
others,  though  his  nearest  ones,  affect  him," 

As  to  the  text  from  Luke,  if  it  be  a  pai-able,  we  may  then 
say,  with  Bishop  Bull,  "  It  plainly  belongs  to  the  vei'y  scope 
and  design  of  this  parable  to  show  what  becomes  of  the  souls 
of  good  and  had  men  after  death."  If  it  is  not  a  parable  its 
tenor  cannot  he  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Prof.  Bartlett : '  "  The  question  whether  this  is  a  history  or 
a  parable  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss.  In  either  mode  the 
scripture  teaches  truth,  important  and  often  vital  truth.  The 
diief  difference  is  that  one  mode  asserts  what  has  occmTed; 
the  other, '  what  does  occur.' " 

In  any  aspect  Chi-ist  could  not  have  lent  his  sanction  to 
falsehood  or  imposture.  As  Alford  fitly  remarks,  "  In  con- 
forming himself  to    the  ordinary  language  current  on   these 

'  Life  and  Death  Etataal,  p.  219. 
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Bubjecta,  it  is  impoBsible  to  suppose  that  he  whose  essence  is 
truth  could  have  assumed  as  existing  anything  which  does  not 
exist.  It  would  desti-oy  the  ti'uth  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  if  we 
could  conceive  him  to  have  used  popular  language  which  did 
not  point  at  truth.  And,  accordingly,  where  sueh  language  was 
current,  we  find  him  not  adopting,  but  protesting  against  it."^ 

Therefore,  with  Alford,  Trench,  Wordswortii,  and  the  best 
commentators,  we  take  the  passage  relative  to  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus  as  teaching,  at  all  events,  two  things ;  first,  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  consdous  after  death ;  and  secondly,  that, 
according  to  its  moral  chai-acter,  it  goes  either  into  a  place  o£ 
happiness  and  repose  or  into  one  of  disquiet  and  misery. 
.These  two  thoughts  not  only  lie  npon  the  surface  of  the  nar- 
rative ;  bat  they  also  conslatute  its  very  life  and  essence. 

The  dead,  asleep.  Awake. 

And  jBTOboBm  Blapt  witli  hia  fethers,  Hell  from  benMth  ia  moved  for  thea 

eom  wiill  the  kings  of  Israel.    2  Kliiga  to  meet  f/ieeut  thj^ooming:  iC  atirroth 

xiT.  29.  up  tbe  dead  for  thee,  even  nil  the  ohief 

For  now  should  I  have  Mn  stiU  and  onee  of  the  earth.    Isa,  xlv.  0. 

been  quiet,  I  should  have  slept.    Job  E^ng  put  to  death  in  the  fiesti,  but 


jniekened  by  the  Spirit.     — 

Onr  friend  lazBrua  sleepeth  i  but  I  alao  he  went  and  preached  n 

so  that  I  mar  awake  him  out  of  steep,  spirits  in    prison.      WMoh   si 

Then  said  Ills  diseiples.   Lord,  ff  ho  were  dlaobedieui.    IFut,  iii.  If 

sleep,  lio  shall  do  well.    Howbelt  JesD9  I  Kaw  under  the  altar  the  i 

Sahe  of  his  death;  but  they  tbunght  them  that  were  slnin  fhrtho 

at  he  had  spoken  of  taking  of  rest  God,  and  for  the  te 


In  sleep.    Then  said  Jesus  nnto  them    held.   And  they  cried  witli  a  loud  voice, 

plainly,  Laiarus   is   dead.     John  xl.    saying.  How  lonB,  O  Lord,  boly  and 

true,  doat  thou  not  Judge  and  avenie 

n  he  had  said  this,  he  Ml    our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 


plainly,  1 -,   — .  —v—..  — „. ,  —^ 

11-14.'  trSe.°do=t  thou  not  Judge  and  a: 

And  whnn   he  hart  Rafd  this,  he  fell  our  blond  on  thpm  ■■•—  " — "   " 
asleep. 

The  langoage  which  represents  death  as  a  "  sleep  "  is  flgui-a- 
tive,  and  is  founded  upon  a  certain  resemblance  of  external 
phenomena.  But  this  application  of  the  term  does  not  neces- 
sitate the  unconsciousness  of  the  "  sleeper ; "  for,  as  even 
Whately  ^  concedes,  "  The  mind,  cert^nly  for  the  most  part, 
and  probably  always,  continue  active  during  sleep,  though  in  a 
different  manner."  A  high  authority,  Dunglison's  Medical 
Dictionary,  defines  "  sleep  "  as  "  temporary  interruption  of  our 
relations  with  external  objects."     It  is  this  interruption,  with 

'  See  Unit.  xv.  S,  8.  '  Fature  Stal«,  p.  83. 
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Uie  atteBdant  inaction,  the  insensibility  to  external  material 
objects,  aiid  the  repose,  which  makes  sleep  the  "  image  of 
deatli."  lu  neither  case  have  we  proof  that  the  mind  ceases  to 
act,  becomes  imoonscioos,  or  extinct. 

The  citation  from  laiuah  represents  the  dead  as  awake  and 
conscious.  Delitzsch :  "All  hades  is  overwhelmed  witli  excite- 
ment and  wonder,  now  that  the  king  of  Bal>el,  that  invincible 
iiiler  of  the  world,  who,  if  not  luiexpected  altogether,  was  not 
expected  so  soon,  is  actually  approaching." 

On  the  nest  quotation  AKord  says ;  "  With  the  great  ma- 
jority of  commentators,  andent  and  modern,  I  understand  these 
words  to  say  that  our  Lord,  in  his  disembodied  state,  did  go  to 
the  place  of  detention  of  departed  spirits,  and  did  there  announce 
his  work  of  redemption,  preach  salvation  in  fact,  to  the  dis- 
embodied spirits  of  those  who  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of 
God  when  the  judgment  of  the  flood  was  hanging  over  them." 

Prof.  Tayler  Lewis:'  "We  are  taught  that  there  was  a  work 
of  G/irist  in  hades.  He  descended  into  hades ;  he  makes 
proclamation  '  ekeruxen '  in  hades  to  those  who  are  there  '  in 
ward.' "  This  interpretation,  which  was  almost  universally 
adopted  by  the  early  Christian  dmrch,"  and  which  is  far  more 
tenable  than  any  other,  involves,  of  course,  the  consciousness  of 
departed  souls. 

Tlie  text  from  Revelation  is  very  explicit,  representing  the 
souls  of  those  who  had  suffered  martyrdom,  not  as  insensible, 
but  as  awake  in  the  place  of  rest. 

■  In  Lange  on  Ecd,,  p.  lao.    Compare  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol.  iv,  708;  xvi.  SOS; 

'  Pi'offeesor  Hnideltoper:  "In  tlie  second  and  third  contnviea,  eveiy 
bmnch  and  division  of  Cbdsljans,  so  fiir  as  tlieir  records  cpable  us  lo 
judge,  bolievei!  tliat  Christ  preacied  to  the  departed."  — Cbiist's  Mission 
to  the  Underworld,  pp.  SI,  52.  Dietelm^c,  in  his  elahortite  "Historia 
Dogmatis  de  Descensu  Chrisli  ad  Inferos,"  says  emphatically  that  this 
doctrine  "  in  omni  coetu  Christiano  creditum,"  ~  Sec  chapters  iv.  and  vi., 
of  that  work. 
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Possess  hnowledgs. 
!       And  he  said.  For  I  will  ^o  don 
;    tlie  grave  unto  my  aon  moBrniug 


nie  dead  know  not  any  thino;,  neither  And  'Samnel  aoid  to  Saol,  Wtj 

vo  they  any  more  a  reward;  for  the  tlloudisqoleteamB,  tobrlnffmenp' 

^mory  of  them  Is  forgotten.     Also  And  the  Loan  hath  done  to  him.  i 

ilrline,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  apake  by  me:  fiir  the  Loed  hath 


their    spake  by  me:  for  the  Loed  hath  rent 

__  ,, , .    have    thekingdoiQoutofthyhand.andglven 

they  any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  any  tt  to  thy  neighbour,  emra  to  Bavin.  . . . 
fftjno  that  Is  done  nudor  the  Bun.  Ecol.  Moreover,  the  Laan  will  ebo  dpDver 
is.  5,  6,  Israel  with  thee  into  the  hand  of  the 

For. the  grare  cannot  praise  thee,  Fhilistinee;  and  bvmorrov  slialt  thou 
death  oanDot  oelebrate  thee:  tliey  that    and  thy  uona *«  with  me :  the  Lotio  also 

S)  down  into  the  pit  canaot  hope  for  shall  deliver  the  host  nf  I«™«l  into  the 
lytruth.    Isa.  xxxriU.  13.  hand  of  the  rhlliatinea.   IBam.xxviii. 

15, 17,  IB. 

But  now  he  la  dead,  wherefore  should 
Ifaatf  oanl  bring  him  back  aBttinf  1 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  ehall  not  return 
1«  me.    2Sam.  xli,2a. 

I  pray  thee  thereflire,  Hither,  that 
then  wenldeiit  send  him  to  my  father's 
house;  For  1  have  five  brethren ;  that 
he  may  testiiV  unto  tliem,  lest  they  also 
come  Into  this  place  of  torment. . . .  May. 
father  Abraham;  but  if  one  went  unto 
them  from  the  dpad,  they  will  repent. 
Lute  xTi.  27,  2S,  SO. 

ITor  S>r  this  cause  was  the  gospel 

Breached  also  to  them  that  ere  dead, 
iat  they  mieht  be  Judged  aecording  to 
men  in  Oie  flesh,  but  live  according  to 

DaYid's  words  are  highly  poetical  and  figuratiTe,  represenlang 
the  dead  as  entirely  separated  from  earthly  scenes,  employments, 
and  sodety;  and  especially  as  giving,  so  far  as  visible  and 
matei'ial  things  are  concerned,  no  evidence  of  sensation  or 
emotion.     They  speak  of  death  in  its  earthly  aspect. 

The  quotation  from  Bcdesiastes,  Hengstenberg  and  Stuart 
talte  as  the  statement  of  an  objection,  with  a  view  to  refute  it. 
The  bald  literEilism  which  mortal-sonlists  apply  to  this  passage  is 
simply  suicidal.  For,  it  is  asserted  of  the  dead,  induding  the 
saint  as  well  as  the  sinner,  and  without  any  qualification, 
"  Neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward."  Now  a  literal  exegesis 
of  this  language  absolutely  cuts  o£E  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
and  aU  ^e  righteous  dead  from  any  future  reward!  We  think 
tlie  above-named  theorists  would  be  slow  to  admit  this  logical 
result  of  tlieir  methods  of  esposition.  Yet  there  is  quite  as 
much  reason  for  insisting  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
words  just  cited,  as  of  the  clause, "  The  dead  know  not  amy  thing." 
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The  trueexplanatjonof  ti™  and  kindred  tests  is  the  following: 
Zocltler:  "The  author  now  sees  only  the  conditions  of  this 
world " ;  he  speaks  of  man  merely  in  his  relation  to  the  present 
life.  This  interpretation  agrees  admirably  with  the  closing 
words,  "  Neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion  forever  in  iiny 
thing  that  is  done  under  the  sun,"  That  is,  so  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned,  the  dead  have  no  knowledge,  nor  reward,  nor 
portion.  They  are  as  completely  severed  from  earthly  affairs, 
as  if  they  had  passed  into  extinction. 

The  quotation  from  Isiuah,  is  the  language  of  king  Hezckiah 
of  whose  "inspiration"  there  is  no  proof. 

Of  the  affirmative  passages,  the  fli'st  should  be  rendered,  "  I 
will  go  down  into  sheol  unto  my  son  mourning." 

Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  t  '  "  Jacob  was  goiog  to  his  son ;  he  was 
still  his  son ;  there  is  yet  a  tie  between  him  and  his  father ;  he 
is  still  spoken  of  as  a  personality ;  he  ia  still  regarded  as  having 
a  being  somehow  and  somewhere."  ...  "It  was  not  to  his  son 
in  his  grave,  for  Joseph  had  no  gi'ave.  His  body  was  supposed 
to  be  lying  somewliere  in  the  desert,  or  torn  in  pieces,  or  carried 
off,  by  the  wild  beasts." 

Herder : '  "Abraham  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,'  though  he 
was  not  buried  with  them,  and  Ja«ob  wished  to  go  down  to  the 
realm  of  shades  to  his  beloved  son,  although  he  supposed  him 
to  have  been  toi-n  in  pieces  hy  wild  beasts."  Ia  a. word,  Jacob 
expected,  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  to  meet  and  recognize  the 
spirit  of  his  son  in  the  underworld.  The  same  idea  pervades 
David's  words  in  2  Sam.  xii.  concerning  his  chUd.  As  to  1  Sam. 
ixviii.,  apparently  tbe  soul  of  tho  prophet  was  permitted  to 
return  from  sheol,  and  aanounce  to  the  terrified  Saul  his  im- 

'  In  Litoge  on  Genesis,  p.  585. 

'  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  i.  179. 

°  Alger,  conunenting  on  this  expression,  after  citing  the  cases  of  Aiira- 
ham  and  Isaac,  of  ivliom  language  sirailttcis used, odds:  "Tliese 
might  be  mnltiplied.    They  prove  tliat  to  he  '  gatheved  aat«  one's  fatli 
means  to  descend  into  elieol,  anJ  join  there  the  hosts  of  the  departed, 
Hiflt.  of  Doct.  of  Fut.  Lifb,'  p.  153. 
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pending  destmcfion.  The  reproof  and  tlie  prediction  are  esactly 
in  keeping  witli  the  cliara«ter  of  Samuel,  and  show  that  he  knew 
whereof  he  affirmed.  He  had  not,  therefore,  in  death  parted 
with  his  knowledge. 

Keil;  "The  modern  orthodox  commentators  are  nnanimons 
in  the  opinion  that  the  deceased  prophet  did  really  appear,  and 
amiounce  the  destractioa  of  Saul,  not,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  magical  ai'ts  of  the  witch,  bat  through  a  miracle  wrought 
by  the  omnipotence  of  God."  liOrd  Arthur  Hervey  in  Bible 
Commentary,  and  Archbishop  Trench  in  "  Shipwrecks  of  F^th," 
concur  in  this  view.  This  is  far  the  most  natural  and  reason- 
able explanation.  Saul's  sin  of  "  necromancy  "'  was  thus  made 
(he  occasion  and  commencement  of  hie  punishment. 

We  have  elsewhere  seen  that  the  narrative  of  Dives  in  Luke 
xvi.  presupposes  the  retention  of  knowledge  by  departed  souls. 

Alford  interprets  1  Fet.  iv.  6,  of  the  souls  of  the  antediluvians, 
ahut  np  in  hadea,  to  whom  Christ  made  the  proclamation 
referred  to  in  chapter  iii.  17,  18.  This  interpretation  assumes 
the  possession  of  knowledge  by  disembodied  spirits. 


Exercise  no  mental  powers. 

Do  exercise  them. 

ThedeadpraisenottheLOHD,  neither 

any  thst  go  down  Into  eileace.  Ps.  oxt. 

the  waters,  and  the  inhabitants  theteof. 

JobuxTl.B. 

Hia  hreMh  goeth  forth,  he  rBturneth 

to   hia    enrthi    in  that  verv  day  hia 
thoughfs  perish.    Pa.cxlvL4. 

tomeetfJleeat  thjoomins:  it  atirreth 

up  the  dead  Hir  thee.  ...  Ali  tliey  sha)i 

speoli  nnd  Pay  unto  tliee.  Art  thon  Also 

become  weak  iia  we?  Art  tiion  become 

iilteuntoua.    Isa,  xi»  9.10. 

And  behold,  thei'e  talked  with  him 

two  m«D,  which  vrere  Moses  and  E^iaa, 

at  Jerusalem.    Luke  Ix.  30, 31. 

For  he  is  not  a  Ood  of  tlie  dead,  Hit 
of  the  Uvingi  for  all  live  anto  fiiot. 

Luke  XX.  3a. 

The  fiist  piissage  is  a  voice  from  out  the  twilight  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  Life  and  immoitaJity  not  having  been  fully 
revealed  as  yet,  (he  authoi  spoke  ac:"ording  to  his  degree  of 
knowledge  ind  Uluminition 

In  the  second  tex.t,  the  '  thoughts  that  ptiish '  iic  the  wicked 
'  See  Law  in  Dent,  xriii.  10>13. 
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man's  plans  and  purposes  which  come  to  naught  at  his  decease. 
Hengatenherg :  "  The  thoughts  which  go  to  the  grave  with  the 
dying  man  are  hia  vain  projects,"  "■ 

In  the  case  of  the  rich  fool,^  his  "tlioughts"  of  building 
larger  bams,  and  of  many  years  of  ease  and  prosperity,  —  all  his 
selfish  and  worldly  schemes,  —  "  perished  "  in  that  same  night. 

Delitzsch  renders  Job  xsvi.  5,  thus :  "  The  shades  are  put  to 
pain,  deep  under  the  waters  and  theii-  inhabitants."  With  this 
rendering  Barnes,  Conant,  and  Noyes  substantially  agree, 

Isa.  xiv.  9  ia  rendered  by  Delitzsch,  "  The  kingdom  of  the 
dead  below  is  all  in  uproar  on  account  of  thee,  to  meet  thy 
coming ;  it  stirreth  up  the  shades  for  thee."  Similarly  Hender- 
son, Noyes,  and  other  critics.  Now  the  Hebrew  term  "  rephaim," 
rendered  "dead"  in  our  version  of  the  laat  two  texts,  means 
according  to  the  best  Hebraists,  not  simply  the  dead,  but  "  that 
part  of  man  which  survives  death."  * 

As  to  the  first  text  from  Luke,  all  that  need  be  said  is  this ; 
Moses  had  been  dead  nearly  fifteen  centm'ies.  But  the  disciples 
now  see  and  recognize  him,  and  hear  him  speak.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  aeem  probable  that  Moses  became  extinct  at  death, 
bat  that  his  aoul  survived  and  continued  to  exercise  ila 
faculties.  Otherwise,  it  would  seem  that  his  identity  mitst  have 
been  lost  at  death ;  and  that  for  Mm,  —  the  original  self-same 
Moses  —  there  could  be  no  after  life, 

'  In  Isa.  It.  T,  "Lettho  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,"  the  term  "  thoughts  "  is  used  in  a  similar  bad  sense.  Accord- 
ing to  literalistio  prioeipUis,  this  passage  amonnta  to  an  exhortation  to 
atop  thinking  I 

'  See  Lake  xii.  16-20. 

'  Proibesor  Conant,  in  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  Artiele  "  Dead,"  eaje  the  term 
means  "disembodied  spirits  separated  from  Che  body  at  death,  and  eon- 
tinning  to  Use  in  a  separate  existence."  Fuerst:  "A  shadow,  shadowy 
being."  He  adds  that,  in  the  two  passages  jvist  referred  to,  tliese  shades 
are  represented  as  stirred  np  out  of  their  rest,  and  as  feeling  tlie  ailminia- 
trative  agency  of  God.  Gesenlus;  "  Tlie  sftacJes,  manes,  dwelling  in  hades, 
whom  tbe  Hebrews  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  blood  and  animal  litb, 
but  yet  not  wholly  without  some  faculties  of  mind,"  See,  also,  BoetCcher, 
"  De  Inferis,"  pp.  94-100. 
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Luke  XX.  3S ;  He  is  not  a,  God  of  extinct  or  non-existent 
beings,  therefore  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  still  living. 
The  soul  then  survives  the  body,  and  a  resurrection  is  possible.^ 
As  Lavatec  and  Stier  well  say,  the  passage  is  a  "weighty 
testimony  against  the  'sleep  of  the  sool'  in  the  intermediate 
efafe."  The  preceding  passages  dearly  presuppose  the  eon- 
Bdous  activity  of  departed  souls. 
In  darkness  and  silence. 

There  the  prisoners  rest   to^aUier; „ . 

they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor,    sel.  and  afterward  ri 
Job  II).  IS.  Fs.  Ixxlii.  21. 

Before  I  go  whence  1  shall  not  retnm,       The  path  of  ttie  jnst  is  as  the  shining 
..._..  ._  . .  _.  ._..^ ...    .._.j^^,^|.j ., .. 


,  nDd  Uis    light,  umt  Bhinetti  more  uid  m 

nam  'tl__ 
e  Lord, 


aestto«t?onf     Shall    ibs   wonders   be    \... 

known  In  the  dark  7  and  thy  righteous-       li'or  to  me  tc  live  is  Christ,  and  tc 


Ixxsriil.  11,  12. 

Of  Job's  authority  as  a  religious  teacher  -we  have  previously 
spoken.  As  to  the  language  cited  from  the  eighty-eighth 
FEalm,  it  is  Oriental  poetry,  therefore  hyperbolical  and  inteosely 
figurative.  To  interpret  it  literally,  is  to  do  it  the  utmost  pos- 
sible violence.  For  example,  in  the  flith  verse  it  is  said  of 
the  "slain"  that  God  remembers  them  no  more;  in  the  sixth 
verse,  the  Psalmist  represents  himseli  as  "  in  the  lowest  pit,  in 
darkness,  in  the  deeps."  Upon  these  latter  words  Hengstenborg 
says,  "  the  ffrave  of  deep  places,  in  verse  6,  is  shcol  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  '  the  dark  places '  are  the  dark  places  of  aheoL" 
But  was  the  I'aalmist  already  in  sheol,  the  underworld  ?  This 
would  be  the  absurd  conduaion  to  which  a  rigid  literalism 
would  lead. 

On  the  theory  that  the  dead  are  unconscious,  in  darkness 
and  silence,  the  "  path  of  the  just "  instead  of  growing  brighter 
"  unto  the  perfect  day,"  is  disrupted  at  death  by  a  fearful  chasm 
of  black  non-existence.  In  place  of  a  continuous  shining  track 
of  light,  we  see  a  yawning  abyss  of  unfathomable  gloom.  Nor 
would  Paul  lying  unconscious  in  the  grave  be  "present  with 

*  Consnlt  Alford's  sig;nificant,  but  concise,  commeat  on  tliis  text. 
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the  Lord "  more  truly  than  when  he  was  living  in  the  love, 
service,  and  fenowship  of  Christ.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  it 
woidd  be  "gain"  for  Paul  to  "die," — to  relmquiBli  his  loving, 
tireless,  and  blessed  labor  for  the  Master,  and  go  Jnto  anconsdous 
hibernation  or  blank  nonentity,  in  the  cold  sepulchre. '  A 
glowing  heart  Jike  Paul's  would  hardly  count  a  dormant  state, 
like  that  of  "  The  Seven  Sleepers,"  to  be  "  gain." 

In  this  connection,  we  give  the  views  of  the  Hebrews,  par- 
ticularly those  of  later  and  more  enlightened  times. 

Lightf oot : '  "It  was  universally  believed  amongst  the  Jews, 
tliat  pure  and  boly  souls  when  they  left  this  body  went  into 
happiness,  to  Abraham." 

Dr.  Jahn ; '  In  sheol  "  the  departed  spirits  rejoice  in.  that 
rest  so  much  desired  by  the  Orientals ;  and  tJiere  tie  living 
hope  to  see  once  more  their  beloved  ancestors  and  children." 

Not  iBith  Qlirist.  The  righteous  with  Mm. 

Ye  Bhnll  seek  me;  ojid,  as  I  ssid  unta  And  Jbsbs  ESJd  unto  him,  Verllj',  I 

the   Jews,   Wlilther  1  go,  ;e   canuot  say  unt«  tliee,To.daj  sbalt  Uiou  be  w iUi 

come,  so  now  I  eay  to  you.    Jolin  xiij.  me  in  paradise.    Lulte  xxlii.  43. 

83.  mepticn,  calling  upon  Ood,  and  snr- 

For  David  is  not  osoended  into  tie  ing,  LordJesua,  receive  my  spirit.  Acts 


re  confident.y  fl< 


-     ,  .  .  wllllDK 

lather  to  be  absent  Stoia  the  body,  and 
■  0  be  present  with  the  Lord,    a  Cor. 


withCliriBtrwhichisfcbatter.  Phil. 

The  first  text  alludes  to  the  time  subsequent  to  Christ's 
ascension.  Then  he  was  no  longer  visibly  and  personally  with 
them ;  whitlier  he  had  gore  they  could  not  then  go.  Their 
earthly  mission  must  first  be  accomplished. 

David  had  not  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  his  body  and 
soul  re-united.  He  had  not  yet  ascended  to  heaven,  and 
entered  upon  Ms  Juli  reward,  but  was  in  the  intermediate  state, 
tranquilly  awaiting  the  resurrection. 

The  opposed  tests  show  that  the  righteous  are  at  death,  in  a 
certain  sense  vdtk  Christ,  present  with  the  Lord,  in  "  disem- 
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bodied  and  imperfect  bliss"  which  is  a  foretaste  of  complete 
felicity  to  be  awarded  them  at  the  last  day. 

Toget7ier  in  one  plaee.  In  d\ferent  plaees. 

TheLoBDwUL  hIsd  deliver  Israel  with  And  in  b?ll  he  lifted  up Mseyes.  being 

thee  into  tliB  hand  of  the  rhiliatines;  in  totmeiita,  and  seeth  AbnUiam  iiliir 

mid  to>moFrow  shoM  thou  and  thy  aoua  ofT,  sod  Lazarus  iD  lits  boeam.    , .  Aud 


111.  20.  Judas  b7  tranEBreaaiOD  fell,  that  lie 

might  go  to  his  own  place.    Acts  i,  26. 

The  fiiBt  two  passages  teacli  that  the  good  aad  bad,  at  their 
departure  from  this  life,  go  alike  into  the  intermediate  state, 
but  do  not  assert  that  their  condition  there  is  the  same. 

In  Luke  xvi.  we  see  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  both  in  the 
intermediate  state,  but  one  in  misery,  the  other  in  happiness. 
In  a  certain  sense,  both  went  "  to  one  place  " ;  in  another  sense, 
they  went  to  very  diSerent  places. 

Acts  i,  25,  teaches  that  Judas  went  to  "  his  own  place,"  to 
the  punishment  appropriate  to  Ma  conduct.  Such  is  the  view 
of  Olshausen,  DeWette,  livermoi*,  Barnes,  Hackett,  Meyer, 
Alford,  and  other  commentators. 

In  the  dust  and  the  grave.  Saints,  Toiih  God. 

And  many  of  them  that  sleep  In  the  We  are  conlident,  Isaj/,  and  willing 

dust  of  the  earth  shall  awBlte.     Dan.  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  ana 

Kit.  2,  t<)  be  present  with  the  Lord,    a  Cor. 

All  that  are  in  the  graves  eliall  bear  v.  S. 

hia  voice.    John  v,  28,  Them 
Oodbrii 

The  quotation  from  Daniel  refers  to  i 
oi^anism  and  relations.  As  to  his  material,  bodily  form,  in 
which  he  is  cognizable  by  our  senses,  he  "  sleeps  in  the  dust," 
at  death. 

The  literalistic  exposition  of  the  text  from  John  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wnhuried  dead  are  not  to  be  raised.  If  the 
phraseology  "  all  that  are  in  the  graves "  is  to  be  rigidly  pressed, 
tJiec  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  those  who  sleep  beneath 
the  waves  of  ocean,  those  who  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts, 
(hose  who  wereburnedat  the  state,  as  not  being  "in  the  graves," 
will  not  "  heai'  his  voice  and  come  forth," 

Doubtless  the  expression  is  equivalent  simply  to  "all   the 
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dead."  The  laat  two  testa  imply  that  the  souls  of  depai'tcd 
saints  are  with  God,  not  necessarily  in  the  highest  rewards 
of  heaven,  but  "  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,"  in  paradise,  joyfully 
awaiting  those  rewards. 

MeawrrectUtn, 

Dead  to  be  raised.  JToC  to  he  railed. 

ThyAeaiYitmriuiMMve.iegeSierviitli       He  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave 
my  dead  body  abali  tber  arias.    Ua.    ehnll  conw  up  no  inore.   Job  vii.  S. 
xxil.19.  Manlkth  down,  aad  rleeth  not:  till 

Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even   the  heavens  be  ao  more,  they  shall  not 


Cor.  XV.  21,02.  They  tliat  swear  by  the  eln  of  Sama- 

ria, and  say.  Thy  god.  O  Dan.  liveth; 
and,  The  manner  of  Ueer-sheba  livetb ; 
even  they  shall  fall,  and  never  rise  op 

Xlie  quotations  from  Job  express  the  opinion,  or  perhaps,  the 
iemporary  doubts,  of  a  good,  but  uninspired,  man.  They  can- 
not counterbalance  the  express  statements  of  inspiration. 

Is^ah  asserts  t^at  certain  foreign  powers,  the  Assyriaiis, 
Babylonians,  etc.,  who  had  oppressed  the  Israelites,  were  de- 
ceased and  should  not  "  rise  " ;  that  is,  to  resume  their  former 
axUtrary  sway.  Not  the  resuiTection  of  indiiriduats,  but  the 
resforation  of  fallen  despotisms,  k  denied. 

The  text  from  Amos  has  no  reference  to  the  future  world. 
It  predicts  simply  the  irretrievaUe  overthrow  of  certain  idol- 
aters, in  this  world. 

Uniaersnl  resurrection,  A  partial  one. 

that  are  in  the  graves  aba]}  heai'his  voice,    dust  of  the  eartb  shall  avvake.     Dan. 
and  shall  come  forth.    Jobnv.2S,  ^.        idl.  2. 

According  to  Fuerst,  the  word  translated  "  many,"  moans 
likewise  crowds  or  masses. 

Calvin :  "  The  worf  many  seems  here  clearly  put  for  oIL" 
Stuart  regards  it  as  "  equivalent  to  our  word  multitudes." 
Barnes :  "  There  would  be  a  vast  or  general  resurrection  from 
the  dead  ;  so  much  so  that  the  mind  would  be  interested  mainly 
in  the  contemplation  of  tbe  great  hosts  who  would  thus  come 
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Jesus  raised  first.  Others  raised  jrreviously, 

TIiBt  Christ  should  siifibr,  asid  that  And  Iha  Lobd  heard  the  voice  of 

he  should  be  theflrst  Uist  should  rise  Elijiih:  and  the  soul  of  the  cliild  cnme 

.    Actsxxri,  £3.  tnto him agHin,  end  lie reiired.  lEJDge 


Ib  Christ  risen  from  the  dend,    : 


pa  tMt       And  the] 


of  Sllahi 
Eliehn,  h( 


began  to  speak.  And  he  delivered  him 
to  lile  mother.    Luke  rii.  15. 

Eomftus  Ti.  9  furnishes  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Jesua 
waa  the  first  who  rose  from  the  dead  to  die  no  more.  All  others 
who  were  raised,  passed  a  secoml  time  through  the  gates  of 
death.  Over  him,  death  "  hatli  no  more  dominion."  Hence, 
he  is  the  "  first-hegotton  of  tie  dead,"  the  first  who  was  raised 
to  immortal  life. 

Final  J^udffmenf, 
Ascribed  to  God.  To  Christ. 

do'Tlght!    Gen. 


Shall  not  the  Jndge  of  all  the  earth       For  the  Father  judgeth  no  n 
•-■-■-—    "--i.  Kvffl.  26.  '■— " ...«H„.i...j .  . 


jhall  dcelare  hla  riRht.  Son.    Johnv.ffi. 

nsne^s;   for  (iod   is  judge  himself.  We  shall  all  stand  before  the  jn^ 

1.1,6.  mGnt-$eatof  Cbrist,    Bom.  xiv.  10. 

God  will  judge  tlie  world  by  Jesus  Qmst.' 

AttTSnited  to  Christ.  Disclaimed  by  Bhn. 

the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  Ye  Jud 

his  Klorv,  and  all  the  holy  angela  with  mau.    Ji 


When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in       Ye  }udg»  after  ihe  flesh;  I  judge  m 


I  shall  he  alt  npon  the  throne       And  If 
or  hia  glory:  and  before  him  shall  be    believe  nui.,   i  juukb  iiiiil   nuu;  lur  j 
gathered  aU  nations:  and  ha  shall  sep-    cnme  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to 
uvte  them  one  IToin  another,  as  a  shep-    save  the  world.    Jolin  xii.  IT, 
herd  diTideth  Ms  sheep  teoia  Uie  goats, 
llatt.  Ezr.  SI.  83. 

And  Jeaus  eald.  For  judgment  I  am 
oome  Into  this  world ;  that  they  whiob 
see  not  might  see.  and  that  they  which 
see,  might  be  made  blind     John  ix  3if 

For  we  must  nil  appear  befbre  the 
JQdgment-seat  of  Olinst     3  Cor  v  10 

These  two  clai=ses  of  texts  refer,  fhc  ime  to  the  second,  the 
otiier  to  tlie  first  advent  of  our  Loid.  At  his  lust  coming,  hia 
object  was  to  piesent  himseK,  not  as  the  Judge,  hut  as  the 
Saviour,  of  men. ,  not  to  tondenm  hut  to  sj,ve  them  When 
he  comes  the  second  time,  it  will  he  "m  Aiming  ine.  I'lking 

'Acta  XI 11  SI,  Eom  ii  IB. 
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1  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the 


Yet  the  "judging  of  the  world,"  involving  the  condemuation 
of  tlie  guilty,  was  not  the  ultimate  object  of  Christ's  mission,  but 
rather  a  subordinate  and  incidental  remit  of  that  mission. 


Bymmolm. 

all.    H«b.xii.23. 

Ye  whioh  have  followed  ms  In  the 

Andlsawtbede 

regeneration,   when  the  Son  of  mati 

Etnnd  before  «od: 

na'^'j^^*^wera 

eliBll  sit  in  the  Ihrone  of  hlB  glory,  yc 

opened.    Iter.  xx. 

i^so  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thronps. 
hjdgiog   thB  twelve   tribes  of  Israel. 

Thit  ye  m*ay  eat  and  drink  at  my 

table  In  my  kingdom,  and  eit  on  thrones 
jndging  the   twelve   tribes  of  iBrael. 

But^he  that  Is  apMtnal  indieth  all 
tlllnBS,yet  he  himself  is  judg^  of  no 

l>o  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall 

SESifSrirH 

notthatweshalljudgeaugelsF    lUor. 

Barnes  takes  Matt.  xix.  28 

,  L  'implying   not   so  much  an 

actual  exercise 

of  the  power  of 

passing  judgment,  as  the  honor 

attached  to  the  office.  The  apostles  should,  at  the  last  day,  be 
relatively  honored  as  judges  are. 

In  1  Cor.  ii.  15,  the  Greek  woi-d  employed  is  the  same  which 
in  the  preceding  verse  is  translated  "  discerned."  It  has  no 
reference  to  the  final  judgment,  but  denotes  spiritual  insight  and 
disdimination  in  the  present  life. 

As  to  the  last  citation,  it  may  be  taken  simply  as  asserting 
that  the  saints,  by  their  example,  would  "  judge,"  i.e.  condemn, 
sinful  men  and  angels.  This  interpretation  is  corroborated  by 
Matt.  xii.  41, 42,  which  asserts  that  the  Ninevites  and  the  queen 
of  Sheba  should  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  tliat  generation 
and  "condemn"  it;  that  is,  by  their  example. 

Chiysostom :  "  The  saints  shall  judge  the  world  by  their 
exemplary  judgment,  because  by  their  example  the  perfidious- 
ness  of  the  world  shall  be  condemned." 

"Whately:^  "Not  tliat  he  meant,  or  was  ever  understood  to 

'  2  Thesfl.  i.  8.  '  Fnture  State,  pp,  13S-188. 
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mesB,  that  these  persons  would  themselves  take  a  share  in  the 
ftcal  judgment ;  but  that  their  conduct  would  be  a  condemnation 
of  the  uubelieving  generation,  who  rejected  one  greater  than 
Jonas,  and  than  Solomon."  In  another  paragraph,  the  same 
writer  strongly  supports  this  explanation,  and  coniinues:  "Any 
one  wlio  takes  the  right  coui-se,  by  so  doing,  condemns,  —  in 
the  New  Testament  language,  'judges,' — those  who,  with 
equal  opportunities,  choose  the  wrong.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Corinthian  Christians  (or  saints) ;  who,  by  embracing  the 
gospel,  judged  (in  this  sense) '  their  unbelievuig  neighbors,  to 
whom  it  had  been  proposed,  and  who  rejected  it." 

This  interpretation  relieves  the  saints  of  actual  participation 
in  the  work  of  judging  mankind. 

Even  if,  with  Alfoi-d  and  many  critics,  we  feel  constrained 
by  the  tenor  of  the  passage,  to  admit  this  actual  participation, 
Btill,  since  the  power  which  the  saints  exercise  is  all  derived 
from  God,  the  work  of  judgment  may  properly  be  attributed 
wholly  to  him. 

Future  Funishinent,  —  Its  Nature. 

Continued  missry.  End  of  consciousness. 

So  Bbsll  it  be  Bt  the  end  of  tbtt  world :  For  la,  thine  enemiea  O  LosD,  Ibr  lo, 

the  angels  shHll  comefbrtli,  and  Eever  tMne  enemlea  ahall  perleh.    Pb.  xoli.OJ 

the  tricked  from  among  the  Just,  and  And  h«  ahall  bring  upon  them  their 

BhBll  cast  them  Into  tliefhrnaiM  of  hre.  ovk  Iniquity,  and  afwD  out  them  off  tn 

Matt.  xili.  49.  SO,  their  own  nicliednoas.    Pa.  xoir.  SS. 

And  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  ap-  All  the  wieked  will  he  destroy     Vs. 

point  hhn  his  portion  with  the  hypo-  oxlv.  20. 

Mites.    Matt.  jQtiv.  61.  They  that  fhrsafce  the  Lord  shall  be 

And  csst  re  Che  unprofllable  servant  ODnxumed.    Isa  i.  2S. 

into  outer  darkness;   there   i^hall   be  Tlie  soul  that  Einnetb,  it  shall  die. 

weepinu  and  guaslihig  of  teeth.    Matt.  Ezek.  xvlll.  20. 

3£xv,  80.  Who  aliBll  be  pnnislied  \vith  ever- 

I'he  same  ehail  drink  of  the  wine  of  lasting  deatruotlon.    2Tnesa.  i.B. 

the  wrath  of  Uod,  whioh  is  poured  out  The  day  of  j  adement  and  perditloD 

without  mixture  into  the  oup  uf  his  of  ungodly  men.  li  .t^t.  ill.  T. 
iudij^ation;  and  he  ahall  he  tormented 
with  tire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence 
of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lamb;  And  the  smoke  of  their 

According  to  the  received  view,  the  texts,  at  the  right,  while 
implying  ruin,irremcdiahlc  overthrow,  do  not  mean  annihilaiion 
or  extinction.     Mortal-sonlista,  or   "  anaihilationists  "  as   tliej 
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are  commonlj  designated,  interpret  these  testa,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  hald  and  rigid  literalism,  inferring  from  them  the  actual 
annihilation  of  the  wicked.  Mr.  Hutlson,'  the  ablest  author  of 
this  class,  observes :  "The  literal  sense  of  the  teitris  in  question 
is  manifestly  the  true  one  in  most  instances."  Bhun  asserts 
that  "  death  "  is  "  extinction  of  hemg,  soul  and  body." 

Di".  Ives'  says  that  death  is  "  the  cessatioD  of  existence,"  the 
first  death  being  a  temporary,  the  second  a  final  cessation. 
These  definitions  are  founded  upon  a  literaliatic,  though  not 
self -consistent,  exegesis  of  scripture. 

To  show  the  irrelevancy  and  unsoundness  of  the  ai'gumenta 
employed  by  writers  of  this  class,  the  following  examples  of 
scripture  usage  are  introduced.  The  reader  will  see,  at  a  glance- 
to  what  absurdities  literalistic  interpretation,  if  consistently 
carried  out,  would  lead  its  advocates. 

T/ie  vncked  penah  T7te  rtghtecaii perish. 

So  let  ali  tUtrc  enemies  perl»h    O  There  Is  a  just  mem  that  pei-iHbelll  in 

Lord.    Jndg  v  81  hia  ligbteoiisaf^g.    BccL  vii.  IG, 

But  Ibe  wicked   shall  perish      Es  Tlis  riEbteoue  perisheSli,  andno  man 

He  &al  apeaketli  liee  eliall  perisb  The  Eoi>d  nuui  is  perislied  out  of  the 
Pror.  xlx  9  earth.    Micah  vli.  2. 

In  -Ul  these  cases  the  same  Hebrew  term,  "  iibadh,"  is  used. 
Now,  if  this  term  m  the  first  series  of  texts,  necessarily  im- 
plies that  the  wicked  are  to  he  annihilated,  it  is  clear  that,  in 
the  second,  it  implies,  for  the  same  reasons  and  with  the  same 
force,  the  annihilation  of  the  righteous.  Such  is  the  logical 
conclusion  to  which  literalism  conducts  us. 

Sinners  annihilated.  Annihilated  objects,  existing. 

Likewise  tiie  fool  and  ttie  luntieh  Andnltholl  losttlilDgaDf  liiybroth- 
person  perish.    Pa.  xlix.  10(11).=  er's,  which  heha.Ui  lost,  and  Ihnu  hast 

Far,  to.  ttaer  that  are  &r  from  thee    fonn 
shall  perish.    Ps.  iKxiii.  27,  xxii 

A  fSlsB  witness  shall  perish,    prov.       Ai ,  ^. 

xxl,  28,  were  lost And  as  for  IQi 

that  were  lost  three  days  ago 
tbv  mind  on  them ;  for  tliey  hi 
1  e™,  ix,  S,  20. 

Here  the  same  word  "  Jtbadh  "  rendered  "  perish  "  in  t 
series,  is  translated  "lost"  in  the  second  series.     If  now 
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one  case  it  implies  the  eitinction  of  sinners,  in  the  other  it 
implies  tlie  extinction  of  the  "  lost  things  "  and  of  Kisli's  asses. 
It  would  seem  that  the  process  of  annihilation,  in  the  latter 
cases,  could  hardly  have  been  fatal  to  the  esistence  of  the 
objects  mentioned,  for  they  are  afterwards  "  found." 

Witked  cut  off.  The  Messiah  cut  off. 

For  evil  doera  shall  be  cut  oC  . . ,  And  ofWr  tlii*eacore  and  two  weeks 
WhentliBwirjkedBieoiitoff.fhoualiBlt  sliaU  Meastah  be  out  offi  but  not  for 
neuil.    1^.  xsxyli.  9,  34.  himdelf.    Han,  Ik.  2S, 

In  th^e  three  cases,  "  karath,"  is  rendered  "  cut  ofE."  If  the 
first  texts  teach  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  the  last  imphes 
equally  strongly  that  the  Messiah  was  annihilated/ 


All  the  wicked  will  he  destroy. 


■;t"~' 


And  he  shall    destroy   the   Binnera       O  Israel  then  haat  destroyed  thyaelfi 
tHereofoutofit.   Isa.xiil.B.  "-  ■ ' '--•-'--•-•-     "■ ->  " 


knowfedpe,    Hoeea  iv 

.._  shall   destroy  the  Binner!       "  '       '  '      ■     ■  • 

thereof  ou 

If  the  Hebrew  words,  and  their  English  equivalent  "destroy," 
used  in  these  cases,  imply  extinction  or  termination  of  conscious 
existence,  we  have,  in  the  last  citation,  a  people  who,  although 
they  had  been  annjhilaf«d,  were  yet  in  a  hopeful  condition. 

An  odd  liind  of  "annihilation"  that  must  be,  which  is  still 
susceptible  of  relief !  The  sense  dearly  is,  "  Thou  hast  brought 
great  calamities  upon  thyself,  but  in  me  ia  thine  help." 

Siimes-B  deslroyed. 

I  shall  he  < 


truyed  toj-eth 

aniahed  with  ever-    aealnst  this  place  to  destroy 


n^deBlB  the  temple  of  God,    ito^pt  ^ia  destroyed  »    Ex.  x 


iliall  tioddoatroT.    1  Cor.  III.  17.  Ami  aoiycomeun  withont  tJieLoBD 

•    ■■  '  oialied    -■■     ■     -      ....-...-I.   .__._._,..    ,„.._ 

2  ThesE 


..      .       ly  be  healed.    Jer.  li.S. 

And  shouldest  destroy  tbem  which 
destroy  the  earth.    Uev.  xl.  18. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  In  these  cases,  the  literalistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  "  destroy  "  and  "  destruction  "  would  land 
us  in  the  grossest  exegetical  absurdities.' 
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Evil  doers  consamed.  Things  without  life  conmtmed. 

the  earth.    Ps.  civ.  36,  In  mine  anffer,  and  eteat  hailatores  in 

Thejtliat  forsake  theI.oaD  shall  be  mj  fury  to  oonsume  !(.  80  Willi  break 
coDsnmed.    Iss.  i.  ^.  down  the  wall.    l<lzek.  xlll  IS,  14. 

Ana  the  seorner  la  conaumed.    laa.       I  have  heard  all   thj   blaspbemlea 

Yvlv.  20.  which  tbou  haat  spoken  agaioat  the 

mount^na  of  Israel,  aeying.  They  are 

laid  desolate,  tlisy  are  given  us  to  con- 

anine.    Itzek.  xxsv.  12. 

Of  course,  a  wall "  consumed  "  by  "  hail-stones,"  and  monnfains 
"consumed"  by  men,  would  hardly  be  vmderstood  as  having 
ceased  to  exist 

Wiched  " was  not  "  JSnoch  "mas  not." 

Yet  hepasBedaway,  and  lo.  he  luos  And  Enocb  walked  with  God:  and 
not:  Tea  I  soueht  bim,  but  ho  could  he  wan  not;  forUod  took  him.  Gen. 
not  be  fbund.    1^.  xxxviL  36.  v.  24. 

The  Hebrew  for  "  was  not,"  is  exactly  the  same  in  these  two 
cases.  Now  if  the  first  passage  teaches  the  extinction  of  the 
wicked,  the  second  teaches  tbat  Enoch  became  extinct  Yet  so 
far  from  this,  we  know  that  he  was  "  translated  that  he  should 

Pious  devoured. 
If  ft  man  bring  you  into  bondage.  If 

XX.  9.        '  '  Butltyeblteauddevonr  one  another, 

loks  heed  tliat  ye  be  not  oODsumed  one 
of  another.    «al.  v.  15. 

In  these  three  insfaaces,  kindred  words  of  equal  intensity  are 
employed.     The  inference  is  not  diiRcult. 

God'i  adnersaries  devoured.  Widoms'  houses  dsBcwed. 

JudglDont    and    liery    indignation,  Bewai'e  of  the  acribee,  . . .  which  de. 

which  shall  devour  tba  advereariai,  voor  widows' houaes.  Mark  xii.  SB,  10. 
Heb.  X.  27, 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Greek  verb  of  the  first  text 
occurs  in  the  second  in  a  strengthened  form.'  So  that,  if  the 
first  text  teaches  the  annUiilation  of  the  wicked,  the  second 
t-eaches  that  "  widows'  houses  "  were  double/  annihilated  by  the 
scribes  I 

End  odds  lliat  they  sliall  "  be  ashes,"  (not  "  as  fishes  ")  under  tlie  feet  of 
tlie  righteous.     The  tolly  of  taking  such  languiigB  literally  ni»d  not  be 


pointed  0 


(ffflio,  '■  in  Mark  xil.  40;  2  Cor.  xl.  20. 
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SinTters  devoured.  A  forest  devoured  persons. 

Bntlfvei-efuse  nnd  rebel,  ye  shall  be  For  the  battle  was  there  scattered 
devoured  w<Ih  the  aword.  laa.  1.  20.  over  the  face  of  nil  the  counCry:  nod 
Therefore  oil  they  tlint  devour  thee  the  wood  devoured  more  people  that 
eboll  be  devoureil.    Jer.  xxx.  16.  day  than  the  aword  devoured.    2  Sam. 

xviii.  8. 

In  all  these  passages,  the  same  Hebrew  verb  "  akal "  is  used. 
In  the  latter  instaoce,  literalism,  it  need  not  be  remarked,  woulii 
make  nonsense  of  the  narratiye.  Yet  there  is  as  much  reason 
for  a  literal  explication  of  the  latter  text  as  of  the  two  former 


Wicked  !om  and  broken. 

Thy  right  hand.  0  LOED,  hath  dashed 
In  pieces  the  eneioy,    ^'-  "■■  " 

The  adYersaries  ot 

broken  to  pieces.    ISam.ii.lO.  tu  pieces; 


>f  the  Lord  ehall  he    taken  me  by  mr  neck,  and  shaken  me 

Seoes.    ISam.ii.lO.  tu  pieces;  ..    he   cleavelh  my  reins 

.  break  them  with  a  rod  of   asunder,  and  doth  not  spare;  he  pour- 

a  potter's  Tesael.    Fs.  ii.  9,  b:«aketli  m — '"■  ' -■■ ' ■■ 

They  bi'enk  In  pieces  thy  people,  , 
LoKD.    Pa.  xciv.  6. 

Here  language  e^uiJly  strong  and  intense  is  applied  to  the 
calamities  befalling  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  If  in  the 
former  case  extinction  of  existence  is  intended,  why  not  in  the 

Wicked  brokeiL  ir, 
Aasoclate  yonraeivea, 
and  ys  shall  be  broken  i 
Till.  9. 

B-nd  phnll  treB«  ...  «„,,.., 
D,  Til,  2S. 

To  sbow  the  complete  absuidity  if  msisting  ujjon  the  literal 
interpretation  of  these  and  &umlar  express  ons  it  need  only  be 
mentioned  that  Ps.  Ii.  17  A  broken  ind  a  contrite  heart," 
is,  when  rendered  litecdly  %  heirt  broken  tn  pieces  and 
skivered^'  * 

Wicked  blntled  out.  Tk  ngs  blotted  out,  yet  existing 

And  the  Lokd  amd,  I  will  de-lroy  I  w  II  utter  t  put  ont  the  remem- 
mnn  whom  I  have  created  from  t  e    brance  uf  Amalek  from  under  lieaveu. 

and  iho  creeping  thine.    (Sen       7  II    t  ont  a  I  mine  iniquities.    Ps.  Ii. 

Whoeoever  liatb  sinned  osalnat  mp  e  (11) 

l.im  will  1  blot  out  of  my  book     tx  I  ha  c  blot  ed  a  t  asa  tliieU  cloud, 

Kxxlt.  38.  tl  J    r  n  ere    ions     l-a,  xliv.  23. 

Let  them  be  blotted  outof  tIebooL  I  ott  or  out  f  t  e  hj  id-wrltlag  of  or- 

oftheliiiag.    Pa.  I^Lf.  28 129  d        ces    1  at  was   against  us.     CoL 

■  rrafBssor  BartlBtt,  "  Life  and  IteBfh  Etemal,"  p.  98. 
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In  all  the  cases  cited  here  from  the  Old  Testament  the  ex- 
pressions "  destroy,"  "  blot  out,"  "  utterly  pat  out,"  are  trans- 
lations of  the  Hebrew  term  "  machah." 

But  tliis  word  does  not  imply  annihilation  ;  for  when  "sins" 
are  "  blotted  out"  they  are  not  annihilated.  A  foot,  a  deed,  is 
not  susceptible  of  aonihilataoa.  It  may  be  forgiven,  perclianca 
forgotten,  but  not  recaUed  or  undone. 

When  the  "  ordinances  "  of  tJie  Mosaic  law  were  "  blotted 
out,"  they  did  not  cease  to  exist ;  they  merely  became  inoperar- 
tive.  Nor  does  the  declaration  that  God  would  "  utterly  put 
out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  "  imply  the  extinction  of  that 
remembrance ; .  for  the  declaration  itself  perpetuates  that  re- 
metiArfcnee. 

Wicked  Rave  an  end.  The  rlghteoas  also. 

AmBlek  icas  tbe  first  of  the  nattons.  Let  me  die  the  deaCli  of  the  riRhteoiu, 
but  his  latter  end  stmUbeOiiLthepensb  Rnd  let  my  Inat  end  be  like  Ms,  Num. 
forever.    Knm.  xxiy.  20.  sxili.  10. 

Tbe  end  of  the  wicked  ahall  be  oat  So  tbe  Lobd  blessed  the  Utter  end 
off.    Fa.xxxvli.SS.  of  Job  moi'e  tbon  bis  begluninc.    Job 

Whose  end  ia  destmelion.    Phil.  ffl.    xlii.  la 
19.  For  the  end  of  tliai  man  is  peace. 

Pa,  xsxvli,  S7. 

Does  the  word  "  end  "  necessarily  imply  termination  of  being  ? 
If  so,  the  fate  of  the  righteous  would  not  be  an  enviable  one. 
WicTxd  die,  are  dead.  Biffhtemis  die,  are  dead. 

And  yon  liaih  ft«  guicUened,  who  were       I/Ucpwlse  reclton  je  also  yonraelvea  to 

ButsbethitilvetliinpLeasareisdeaa    God,    Bom,  vi.  H. 
while  she  liveth.    1  Tim.  v.  6.  I  protest  by  yonF  r^oloing  wbiob  I 

name  that  thou  livest,  end  art  AenA.    daily.    1  Cor,  x.v.  31, 
Jlev.  lU,  1.  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  litS  is  hid 

with  Christ  in  Qod,    Uol.  ill.  B. 

From  these  texts  it  is  pei'fectly  dear  that  persons  may  "die," 
and  be  "  dead,"  yet  all  tlie  while  be  physically  alive  and 
conscious.  It  follows  tliat  the  phrase  "  living  death,"  though 
scouted  by  certain  writers,  conveys,  nevertheless,  a  perfectly 
reasonable  and  scriptural  idea. 

We  have  now  passed  rapidly  in  review  the  strongest,  and 
apparently  the  most  conclusive,  proof-texts'  adduced  by  anni- 
hilationists,  and  we  readi  the  following  results  : 
I  Our  present  limita  allow  only  a  hasty  glance  at  the  subject.   The  autnoc 
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(1)  Those  persons  who  undertiike  to  build  a  doctrine  apon 
the  figures  of  poetry  ami  of  Oriental  idiom  are  expeBding  their 
labor  just  as  wisely  as  they  would  he  in  endeavoring  to  make  a 
pyramid  stand  upoB  its  apex.  Their  foundation  is  inadequate, 
and  their  efforts  nugatory. 

(2)  Aa  to  the  Hebrew  terms  rendered  in  our  version,  "  con- 
Bume,"  "  cut  of^"  "  die,"  "  destroy,"  "  devour,'"  "  periah,"  and  the 
like,  neither  in  the  original  terms,  nor  in  their  English  eqnivar- 
lents,  nor  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  is  there 
inherent  force  or  aught  else  which  necessitates,  or  even  warrants, 
the  interpretation  of  them  as  implying  annihilation,  extinction 
of  consciousness,  or  cessation  of  existence. 

(3)  On  the  literalistic  hypothesis  these  words  prove  too 
much,  and  so  prove  nothing.  For  they  would  prove  that  the 
Messiah  was  annihilated  at  his  crudfixion ;  that  the  righteous 
are  annihilated  at  death ;  that  after  the  Israelites  had  annihi- 
lated themselves  there  was  sfiU  "  help "  for  them ;  with  all 
maimer  of  similar  absurdities. 

Instnni/ments, 

Shame  and  disgrace.  A  ■ahirhiiind. 

l.et  them  b«  confouna«d  uid  U^nbled  A  whirlwind  of  the  Lord  ia  Kane 

ibrever;  Tea,  letthemhe  pBttoshame.  forth  in  furr,  ereu  a  griemus  whlrl- 

Fs.  Ixuxm.  IT,  whid:  it  sbaU  Ml  irievouslf  upon  tha 

Some  to  shame  rsnA  everlsslins  con-  besd  of  the  wiakedl    Sm.  xsSa.  19. 

tempt.    Dan.  xll.  %  For  they  have  sown  the  wind,  and 

T^,„j    I »  4u...  ._  t:.^—  *-— ahBlI  reap  the  whirlwind.    Hoa. 


le  was  Bpeechlcsa. 


cameet  thou  In  hiiher,    they  sbail 
=^dine-garment?    And    vlii.  7. 

, Watt.  sxJi,  12. 

1  also  aball  the  Hon  of  man  be 
ashamed,  when  he  oometh  in  the  glory 
of  bis  Father  with   tha  holy  angels. 

These  and  the  subsequent  texts  illustrate  different  aspects  or 
relations  of  the  punishment  which  will  overtake  the  wicked. 


and  make  them  afraid  witb  Wij- storm. 

which  the  history  of  TbnB- 
s  favor,  will  be  niore  fUIIj 
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EliBllbeweepineaadeiiashiDKOf teeth,   tiaedom  all  thines  thai  o&^d,  nod 
Matt.  vl!i.  12?  them  which  da  Equity;    And  shall 

Bind  him  liiuid  and  foot,  and  take  cast  them  into  a  futtrnm  of  fire.  Matt. 
litm  an-ay.  and  cast  !iim  Into  onter  dark-    xili.  H,  42. 

neas.    Matt.  xxii.  IB.  Depart  ftom  me,  ya  cursed,  into  ever- 

And  cast  ye  the  unprofltal>lc  servant  lasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
Into  outer  darkness.    Uatt.  xxT.  SO  His  aneele.   mtt  .'ixv.  41. 

AnifwhaBoever  was  not  fonnd  writ- 
ten Id  tlin  book  of  life  was  oast  Into  the 
Jake  or  Are.    Rev.xx.  IS. 

"  Darkness  "  is,  in  one  respect,  and  "  fire  "  in  another  respect, 
a  fit  emblem  of  the  punishment. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Thompsoa :  ^  "  The  laws  of  language  require  us  to 
understand  from  these  very  metaphors,  that  the  future  state  of 
the  ungodly  will  be  one  of  conscioua  and  irremediable  misery  — 
the  '  darkness '  of  banishment  from  God,  the  '  unquenchable 
fires '  of  memory,  the  '  undying  worm '  of  i-cmorse — a  state  of 
mental  anguish  prefigured  by  physical  emblems." 

It  seems  impossible  to  weigh  carefully  the  foregoing  words 
of  scripture,  without  the  resulting  conviction  that  the  ruin  and 
overtiiTOW  which  ate  threatened  to  the  incorrigible,  will  be  swift, 
terrible,  and  remediless. 


Sanie  for  all.  Differ^il  gradationB. 

And  wben  Ibey  came  ihai  were  Mred  It  shall  be  more  tolerablefbrtheland 

abont  the  eleventh  hour,  they  received  of  Sndom  and  Gomorrali,  in  tbe  day  of 

every  man  a  penny.   But  wben  the  Srst  Judgment,thanfi)rthateity.  Matt.x,15. 

came,  they  supposed  tbat  they  should  It  siiall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre 

baTeteoetvedmore;  and  they  likewise  audSldon  at  the  di^  of  jadgment,  than 

received  every   man   a  peony,    And  for  yon.    Uattni.  22. 

wtien  tiiey  had  reoetved  it,  they  mnr'  And  tbat  servant  which  knev  his 

mured  o^nst  tbe  good  man  of  the  lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  Mmeelf, 

house:  saying.  These  last  have  wronght  neitlierdid  according  to  his  will,  shall 


left   hand,  l>epart   from   me,  ye  liie_to  his  deede..  Son),  ii.  6 

led,  into  everlasiing  Are,  prepared  Thateveryonemayreceivothethiuea 

the  devil  and  bis  angels.     Matt,  done  in  his  bi?dy,  acoordiug  to  that  he 

.  41.  hath  done.  wheUier  it  be  good  or  bad. 

nd  whosoever  was  not  found  writ-  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  And  death  and  bell  delivered  np  the 


The  first  series  of  passages  sets  forth  tiie  general  fact  of 
'  TheohDgy  of  Christ,  p,  284. 
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future  awards,  without  going  into  details ;  the  second  specifies 
the  decrees  or  differences  of  retribution.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  parable  in  Matt.  xs.  is  designed  to  teach  "  the  equality 
of  rewards,"  and,  by  implication,  that  of  punishments.  Trench 
interprets  it  better,  as  intended  to  "  rebuke  tlie  spirit  of  self- 
exalting  compai-ison  of  ourselves  with  others,  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  saints'  reward  is  to  be  of  grace,  not  of  works." 
Alford  takes  a  similar  view. 

May  not,  however,  the  teaching  of  the  parable  be  simply 
this:  In  cases  where  the  opportunity  to  act  is  wanting,  God 
rewards  the  disposition  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  have 
done  the  action  itxelf. 

The  absolute  equality  of  rewards  or  of  pimishments  is  not 
implied  in  this  parable.  As  Whately '  observes :  "  We  niay  be 
sure  there  will  be  no  want  of  mansions,  or  of  suitable  variety 
of  mansions,  either  iu  the  place  of  reward  or  of  punishment." 

Uiienditig.  Will  le>ininate. 

Whose  fan  is  in  hla  hand,  nnd  he       I  have  swom  bj  mjieli^  the  word  19 

win   throughly  purge  hfa   floor,  and    gone  out  of  my  moulh  ™  righteousneas, 

ho  wjU  burn  up  the  ohaif  wltb  un-  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  toiwne 
quenohable  tire.    Uatt.  iii.  12.  ahanBire9T.    lea.  xlv.  ZS. 

IVhoaoever  speaketh  a^nat  the  Holy  And  thou  be  oast  into  prison,  Terlly 
Ghoat,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  I  say  unto  thee.  Then  ahalt  by  no  means 
neither  In  this  world,  neither  in  the  comeoutUienDe,llIl  thonhastpaidthe 
loortrf  to  come.    Matt.  aii.  32.  nttermost  &rth!ng.    Matt.  y.  25, 2a. 

And  these  shaU  go  away  Into  ever-  "Shut  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
lasKng  ptmislinieat ;  but  the  righteous  should  how,  . ..  and  that  every  tongue 
Into  Ifi^  elenial.    Mntt.xxv.4S.  should   eonfcss   Chat  Jesus   Christ  is 

But  lie  tbst  sbiU  blaspheme  against    Idrd.    Phil.  ii.  ID,  11. 
the  Holy  Ghoat  hath  never  ibrgiveness, 
but  iis  in  danger  of  eternal  damnalion.s 
Mark  III.  29. 

He  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall 
not  see  lifti  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him.    John  iii.  36, 

And  he  shall  be  tormented  with  Are 

'  Fatow  Stale,  p.  171. 

'  Griesbncli,  lachmann,  Alford,  Tregelles,  TlscJiendorf,  and  Meyer  ap- 
parently, YOad  "  eternal  sin."  This  reading,  sustained  as  it  is  by  the  best 
critical  aiithocities,  affortla  a  very  siiDhg  incidental  proof  of  the  endless 
duration  of  future  punishmeat.  Etemnl  sin  is  Bternal  punishment.  In 
Uiis  view,  Mark  iii.  39  is  one  of  the  most  ftarftilly  significant  passages  in 
tbe  New  Testament.  "  Eternal  sinl  "  Wbo  can  fathom  tha  meaning  of 
these  words  ? 
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Unending. 

holy  angela,  and  in  tlie  preaei 

their  toi> 

and  ever: 

and  tUey  liiive  oo  rest  day  i 

lor  night. 

Bev.  xiv.  10, 11. 

And  the  devil  that  deo^ 

VBd  them 

hbb  cast  Into  the  lake  of  Are 

Btone,  wliere  tlie  beaat  wd 

'the  f<^ 

prophet  are  and  shall  be  1 
day  and  night  for  ever  and  e 

That  the  texts  at  the  left  fairly  imply  the  eniJleas  duration 
of  future  punishment,  we  have  no  douht.  The  question  is : 
Do  those  at  the  right  militate  against  the  doctrine?  Such  ex- 
pressions  as  "unquenchable^  fire,"  "not  forgiven,  neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come,"  "  everlasting  punishment,"^ 

1  The  Greek  term  HiT,8nrroi  is  defined  by  Liddell  and  Scott  thus :  "  Un- 
qneodied,  inexttnguishable,  ondleas,  ceaseless."  Upon  this  point  anni- 
hilationist  writers  assert  that  the  flra  will  be  "  nnqnenchable "  until  it 
has  cnni'imed  the  chnff,  and  Will  then  ga  out,  of  itself  I  We  refrain 
ftom  comment.  The  argument  derived  bj  annlhilafionisls  fi-om  Ma,tt. 
iii.  13,  is  peculiarly  suicidal.  From  the  fact  that  the  wicked  arc  symbol- 
ized by  "chaff,"  it  is  inferred  that  theyirill  'bsiOeraily  burned  to  ashes,  as 
cbaff  is.  An  equally  valid  inference  from  the  fact  that  the  righteoua  are 
represented  by  "  wheat,"  would  be  that  they  are  stored  up  in  tbe  garner, 
to  be  ^xpoied  of  exactly  as  wheat  is  I 

.  '  In  Matt.  XXV.  46,  the  same  Greek  adjective,  aHvas,  is  applied  both 
to  "punishment"  and  to  "life."  Hence  it  seems  a  reasonable  inference 
that  the  "punishment,"  and  the  life  aie  of  parallel  duration.  As  to  the 
words  aJcir  and  aWwos,  which,  in  their  various  modifications  and  combina- 
tions, are,  in  our  version,  rendered  "  eternal,"  "everlasting,"  "forever," 
"forever  and  ever,"  a  very  interesting  discussion  may  be  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  Ess^  on  Future  Pimishment,  pp.  66,  66  (new  edition). 
He,  following  Knapp's  Greek  text,  Snds  atdy  nineCy-tbur  times  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  fifty-five  of  these  inslancea,  he  eaya  the  word  "  cer- 
tainly means  an  unlimited  period  of  dxwaH^ri,  either  future  or  past,  ever, 
aimayi"  If  we  include  those  eases  iu  which  the  term  refers  to  future 
punishment,  and  to  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah,  we  have,  says  Stuart, 
sixty-foar  cases  out  of  ninety-four  in  which  the  word  means  "  unlimited 
period,  boundless  dm-ation."  The  same  author  finds  oX^vias  sixt)--six 
times.  Of  those,  fifty-one  are  used  in  relation  to  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous;  two,  in  relation  to  God  or  his  glory;  six  arc  of  a  miscella- 
neous nature,  hut  the  meaning  in  them  all  is  quite  clear;  and  seven  relate 
to  the  subject  of  future  punishment."    [It  should  be  added  Ihat  Brilder's 
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"  ill  danger  of  eternal  sin,"  the  "wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him," 
"  the  smoke  of  their  torment  aacencleth  up  forever  and  ever," 
strongly  imply  unending  misery.  Such  is  their  fair,  legitimate 
meaning.  It  may  be  added,  as  the  subjoined  note  evinces,  that, 
if  these  expressions  do  not  legitimately  convey  this  idea,  then 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  prove  from  the  scriptures  the  eter- 
nity of  anything ;  impossible,  also,  to  express  in  the  Greek 
language  the  notion  itself  of  endless  duration. 

The  quotations  from  Isaiah  and  Philippians  simply  assert 
that  all  men  shall,  sooner  or  later,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  God.  But  while  some  do  this  in  love,  others  may  do  it  in 
wrath  and  terror.  The  subjugation  of  rebels  neither  invariably 
removes  their  inward  hostility,  nor  transforms  them  into  loyal 
subjects. 

The  test  front  Matt.  y.  is  a  caution  against  litigation,  an 
exhortation  to  settle  difficulties  previous  to  legal  process,  when- 
ever practicable.  There  is  probably  in  this  place  no  direct 
reference  to  futwe  punishment, 

SalvaMon,  —  Extent. 

All  Israel  saved.  Only  aportion  s<med. 

And  so  all  Israel  shuJl  be  eaved :  ta  It  But  tlie  children  of  the  kingdom  shall 
is  wriCten,  'fhere  shall  come  onC  of  Slon  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkneiie;  there 
the  DeliTCrer,  and  shBll  torn  away  un-  shall  be  weenlngnndgnashlngofleelli. 
gudliness  from  Janob.    Koin.  xl.  26.         Matt.  viii.  12, 

AKord,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Tholuck,  and  others  take  the  first 
text  as  implying  a  "  future  national  restoration  of  Israel  to 
God's  favor."  Or  it  may  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  spiritual 
Israel ;  for  "  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly." '     All  of  the 

CoDcoiTJancB,  lateat  cditjon,  Rives  aiic  one  hnnilred  and  six  times,  and 
aldtmos  savcnty-oae  times.  Probably,  however,  the  proportion  remains 
the  same].  In  view  of  these  fkcts,  we  may  conclude  with  Professor 
Stnart,  that,  if  tbeee  exprsBsions  do  not  fairly  imply  the  eternity  of  future 
pnuishment,  "  then  the  scriptures  do  not  decide  that  God  is  eternal,  nof 
that  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  is  without  end,  nor  that  his  covenant 
of  grace  will  always  remtuti,  a  conclusion  which  wonld  forever  blast  the 
hopes  of  Christians,  and  shroud  in  more  than  midnight  darkness  all  the 
gloi'les  of  the  gospel." 
>  Rom.  11.  SS. 
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tnte  Israel  will  be   saved,  while  many  of  the  nominal  will 
perish. 

All  men  saved.  Some  not  saved. 

'of  ^1  hta'holy'pcophBte,  ''aoIs  Fs.  ii.  _.. 

iii.  21.  aalvalion  is  &r  from  the  wicked.  Pb. 

Tor  God  hatb  conclnded  ttiEm  all  in  oxix.  155. 

oiibelief,  that  he   miclit   hare  mere?  The  wlckeil  is  driren  away  to  his 

upon  all.    Rom.  xl.  ^  niotednesa.    Pn>v,  siv.  BE. 

Far  aa  to  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in.  There  it  no  peace,  sgith  my  Ood,  to 

Christ  shall  all  be  made ative.    ICor.  theirioked.    Isa.lvii.ai. 

XV.  2a,  All  the  proud,  yea.  and  all  that  do 

God  our  Saviour.    WUo  will  have  all  wloltodly,  shall  be  stubble :  and  the  day 

men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  that  somelh  shall  batn  them  np,  salth 

■     iwlediceof  Ihe  truth.    ITim.  ii  8,4.  the  Ltam  of  liosta,    Mai.  iy. ' 


The  living  God.  who  la  the  Sayiour  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  hl» 

of  all  men,  Bpeoially  of  those  that  be-    angels,  and  t!— ■  ->•-■'  — "• '  -'  '•-- 

Here.    1  Ttm.  iv,  10.  kingdom  all 

For  the  prate  of  God  that  bringeth    " "'"'■ 

salvation   hath  appeared  to  all  men. 

Hot  willine  tliat  any  shonld  perish.       And  as  many  as  were  ordained  to 
but  that  all  ehoatd  come  to  i-euentaucc,    eternal  lUb,  believed.    Aots  xiii.  IS. 
2  Pet.  Iii.  9.  Dut  the  BiuM,  and  anbeilevtog,  and 

the  abominable,  and  muiderer^  and 

aters,  aniT^'  llan,  shall  have  tiieir 
nart  to  the  hike  ivhioh  biuneth  with 
Ore  andbrinisMne:  which  is  the  seoond 
death.    Rav.  xxi.  8. 

Let  113  examine  the  texts  at  the  left,  and  ascertain  whether 
they  teach  tho  actual  salvation  of  all  mankind.  Hackett, 
with  Meyer  and  De  Wette,  interpret  tlie  first  quotation  of  the 
restoration  of  all  things  to  a  "  state  of  primeya]  order,  purity, 
and  happiness,  such  as  will  exist  for  those  who  have  part  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  at  his  second  commg." 

Murdoek'a  version  of  the  Syriac  gives  the  passage  a  different 
turn,  thus :  "  Until  the  completion  of  the  times  of  those  tilings 
which  God  hath  spoken,"  The  Arabic  has,  "  Until  the  times 
which  establish  the  perfection  or  completion  of  all  the  predic- 
tions of  t3ie  prophets." 

Adam  Clarke,  Barnes,  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,'  and  others 
concur  in  this  latter  explaaation.  Obviously,  neither  this  nor 
the  former  one  implies  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

On  Eom.  xi,  32  Alford  says  that  it  brings  to  view  God's 
act,  and  not  man's.     The  ultimate  difference  between  the  "  all 

'  Works,  i.  284. 
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mea"  shut  up  under  diaobediencc  and  the  "all  men"  upon 
whom  mercy  is  shown,  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  some  mco  this 
mercy  is  not  accepted,  and  so  they  become  self-exditded  from 
the  salvation  of  God. 

The  text  from  1  Cor.  refers  simply  to  physical  death  and 
resurrection.  "  As  Adam  caused  the  physical  death  of  all 
men,  so  Christ  will  effect  the  resurrection  of  all,"  This  is  the 
■new  of  Alford,  Barnes,  De  "Wette,  Meyer,  and  others. 

The  citations  from  1  Tim-  ii.  and  2  Peter  assert  the  "  wish  "  or 
"  will "  of  God  that  all  men  should  be  saved.  But  this  by  no 
means  proves  that  all  wiU  he  saved.  For  some  thmgs  which 
would  be  pleasing  to  God,  agreeable  to  his  will,  do  not  take 
place.  For  example,  he  "  now  commandeth  all  men  every- 
where to  repeat."  ^  Need  it  he  said  that  universal  obedience 
to  this  coHuuand,  though  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  divine 
wiU,  does  not  exist?  Hence,  the  texts  in  question,  while 
settiag  forth  the  benevolent  "  wish  "  or  "  will "  of  God,  do  not 
intimate  that  all  men  will  comply  with  that  "  will." 

1  Tim.  iv.  10  terms  God  "  the  Saviour  of  all  mea."  He  is 
such,  in  that  he  preserves  their  lives,  and  grants  them  the  day 
and  means  of  grace. 

Titus  ii.  1 1  asserte,  indeed,  that  the  grace  of  God  bringeth, 
profEereth,  salvation  to  all  men,  but  does  not  imply  that  this 
"  salvation  "  is,  forced  upon  them. 

It  is  clear  that  none  of  the  foregoing  texts,  fairly  interpreted, 
support  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation. 

ISarth,  —  destruction. 


Indestructible. 

Wtll  be  destroyed. 

Thee 

eetnNbhed 

.    Fa.txxvlH.a 

of  thee 

mlt:  andtl 

le  heavens  ore  the 

'Vft^5 

oidthefonnd»tioas< 

)ftheeorth. 

work  of 

thy  hands. 

TheyahJlnerfah, 
■e:  yea,  allofth^Hn 

Ha(  it  should  not  be  remov 

ed  for  ever. 

hut  thgi 

leu'aic^dui 

Pa,  civ. 

B. 

IheearmabidethftreTfl: 

r.  Eocl.I.*. 

SI" 

n  and  earth  shall  pass  away; 

Lakem 

it,  as. 

'ActsxrU.  SO. 
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and  there  was  Ibiind  no  place  for  tham 
Kov.  XX.  H. 

As  to  tte  first  texts,  the  Hebrew  word  "olam"  rendered 
"  forever,"  does  not  imply  the  metaphysical  idea  of  absolnte 
endlessness,  but  a  period  of  indefinite  length,  as  Rambach  says, 
"  a  very  long  time,  the  end  of  which  is  hidden  from  us."  These 
texts  do  not  necessarily  teach  the  absolute  perpetuity  of  the 

Of  the  opposed  texts,  that  from  Ps.  cii.  is  a  kind  of  com- 
parison between  the  eternity  of  God  and  the  dependent  existence 
of  material  objects :  "  Though  they  should  perish,  thou  shaJt 
stand."  Similarly  Luke ;  "  Though  heaven  and  earth  should 
pass  away,  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  That  is,  my  words 
are  more  enduring  than  even  heaven  ajid  earth. 

The  quotations  fi"oni  Peter  and  Revelation  imply  that  the 
present  constitution  of  things  will  be  changed ;  that  "  the 
cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples, 
and  *he  great  globe  itself  "  will  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
file.  This  opinion  prevailed  among  the  ancient  philosophers, 
especially  the  Greek  stoics.* 

The  passages  which  speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  earth 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  change  or  passing 
away  of  its  present  form;  those  which  speak  of  its  diirability, 
as  implying  the  permajieDce  of  its  constituent  elements. 

Heaven.,  —  Occupants. 

Christ  only.  Elijah  also. 

a  which  ia 
in  Leaven.    John  ill.  18. 

In  the  first  text  Jesus,  setting  forth  his  own  superior  aulhori 
says,  substantially,  "  No  human  being  can  speak  frt 
knowledge,  as  I  do,  who  came  down  from  heaven."     "  No 

1  See  WeraMsin,  on  3  Pet.  iii.  1. 
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hatli  ascended  up  to  heaven  to  hnng  lack  tidings."  So  we, 
speaking  of  the  secreta  of  the  future  worlc!,  should  very  natu- 
rally say ;  "  No  man  has  been  there  to  tell  ns  about  them," 
In  saying  this,  we  do  not  deny  that  any  one  has  actually 
entered  tlie  eternal  world,  but  merely  that  any  one  has  gone 
thither,  and  returned  to  unfold  its  mysteries. 

Alford  applies,  however,  the  words  "  hath  ascended "  to 
Christ's  "  exaltation  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour," 

The  former  osplanation  seems  the  most  natural. 

Flesh  and  blood  excluded.  Enoch  there. 

■     Flesh  aaH  blood  cannot  Inherit  the  Enoch  wns  trinelatsiS  that  he  should 

kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth  EOimp-  notaeedeftth.    Heh.  xi.  5. 
tiOQinheritlnoorruption.  ICor.xT.Ou. 

A  late  sceptical  writer  adduces  this  and  the  preceding  as 
cases  of  discrepancy.  It  need  only  be  said  that,  beyond  question, 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  before  entering  the  heavenly  world,  passed 
throngh  a  change  equivalent  to  death.  Their  cowuptible  pnt 
on  incorruption,  and  their  mortal  put  on  immortality. 

pjiblkans  njuJ  karlots  enter.  Impure  not  there. 

Ihe  pablioans  and  the  liarlots  go  into  Nei  thai'  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor 

t^  kingdom  of  God  l>eibref  on.    Matt,  adnllerers,  nor  oB^minals,  nnr  Bbuserg 

xxl.  81,  of    themselves    nitb    mankind,    nor 


The  first  text  does  not  say  that  publicans  and  harlots  as  suck, 
but  mei'ely  that  some  who  had  been  such,  and  had  afterwards 
repented,  should  enter  heaven.  Paul,  in  the  verse  succeeding 
the  quotation  from  Corinthians,  observes ;  "And  such  were 
some  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ya 
are  justified."  They  had  been  corrupt  and  wicked,  but  were  eo 
no  longer.  Observe,  also,  that  our  Saviour's  assertion  amounts 
simply  to  this,  "  Tlie  publicans  and  harlots  are  more  KkelT/  to 
be  saved,  stand  a  better  chance  for  salvation,  than  do  you,  chief 
priests  and  elders." 

Neither  tliis  passage,  nor  any  otiier,  sanctions  the  idea  of 
impurity  tolerated  in  heaven. 
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Employments. 

Incessant  praiee.  Best  and  g«iee. 

And  they  rest  not  day  and  nlaht.       There  remaineth  thereibre  a  Hrt  to 
BaTinK.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  GodAl-    the  people  of  (jod.    Heb,  Iv.  9. 
mighty,  whidh  was,  and  is,  and  ia  to       Bfessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
eome.    Kev.  iv.  B.  lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  salth  the 

lairs'.    Rot.  K^.  13, 

The  two  cases  are  quite  different ;  the  fonner  is  that  of  the 
four  wonderful  "liYing  creatures,"  the  latter  that  of  departed 
believers.  Moreover,  the  "  rest "  attrihuted  to  departed  saints 
is  " rest  fi<ym  their  labors"  —  from  every  thing  painful  and 
wearisome,^— but  not  a  "'rest"  of  dormant  inactivity,  precluding 
enjoyment,  prmae,  and  glorified  service. 
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ETHICAL  DISCBKPAHCLES.' 
DUTY  OF  MA2f.~ Toward  God. 

Blessing  gained. 

By  those  ^oho  see.  ITiose  who  Bee  i 

Blessed  on  the  e;e9  uhlch  aee  the       Thomas,  iKcaoee  tboti  h 
tilings  Uiftt  jB  see.    I.ultox,23.  """  ' •--'^  —  ' 

rieyed.*"jo'ii 

The  word  "  blessed,"  in  the  first  case  seems  to  mean  "  highly 
favored,"  "  enjoying  pecailiar  privil^ea ; "  in  the  latter, "  worthy 
of  commendation." 

Andrew  Fuller:  "There  is  a,  wide  difEerence  between  re- 
quiring sight  as  the  ground  of  faith,  which  Thomas  did,  and 
obtaining  it  as  the  compkiion  of  faith,  which  those  who  saw 
the  commg  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  did.  The  one  was  a 
spedes  of  unbelief,  the  other  was  fM.th  terraioating  in  vision." 

Stood, — disposal. 

Poured  upon  altar.  i^prinkled  upon  it. 

The  blood  of  thy  saorificea  shaU  bo  The  priests  sball  sprinkle  the  blooa 
MUred  out  upon  tiie  altar.  Ceut.  xii.  upon  the  altar  [Oiind  about.  Ler. 
ST.  Hi.  a. 

Maimonides,  whose  knowledge  of  .Hebrew  customs  and  tra- 
ditions was  UDSorpassed,  says  that  a  part  of  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  the  rensainder  poured  out  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  render  the.  Hebrew  word  in  Le- 

'  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that  no  ligidand  precise  classification 
has  been  attempted.  Tltiit  arrangement  which  seemed  most  natnral  and 
obTious  has  generally  been  adopted.  The  mere  classification  of  disorep- 
andes  is  a  trivial  matter  in  comparison  with  tbeir  solution. 
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viticas  "pour"  and  "pour  out."'  A  part  of  the  bloocl  was  iJia- 
posed  of  in  one  way  and  the  rest  in  another.  Smith's  Bib.  Diet, 
says  that  the  priest,  after  he  had  sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense 
with  the  blood,  "  poured  out  what  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  bumt-ofiering."  Outram : '  "  The  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  of  the  male  firstlinga,  and  of  the  tithes,  was  considered  as 
rightly  sprinlded,  if  it  were  only  poured  out  at  cither  corner  o£ 
the  altar." 

Coiisred  isith  dust.  Poured  ou,i  as  water. 

He  Bhnll  even  pour  out  the  blood  Thou  shall  pcrar  it  upon  the  earth  m 
xvii.lS. 

Strange  that  a  recent  author  who  deems  tins  a  discrepancy, 
could  not  see  that  the  hlooii  might  be  "  poured  upon  the  earth," 
and  afterward  "  covered  with  dust." 

CfoWsCs  execution. 

Lawful.  Unlawful. 

-We  have  0  law,  mid  by  our  law  he  It  isnot  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man 
ought  to  die.    John  xix.  1.  to  deatti.    John  xviii.  SI. 

The  first  text  refers  to  tlie  Mosaic  code,  the  second  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Roman  government.  The  meaning 
of  the  combmed  passages  is,  "  By  our  code  of  laws  he  ought  to 
die,  but  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  (not  permitted  us  by  the  Roman 
government)  to  put  any  man  to  death." 

Alford :  "  From  the  time  when  Archelaus  was  deposed  (a.d, 
6  or  7)  and  Judea  became  a  Roman  province,  it  would  follow 
by  the  Roman  law,  that  the  Jews  lost  the  power  of  life  and 
death."  From  Josephua,'  we  learn  that  it  was  not  permitted 
the  high-priest  even  to  assemble  a  sanhedrim  without  the  consent 
of  the  Roman  procurator. 

Covenant  basis. 


aftor  file  tenor  of  these  words  I  hBva  judgmenla.  . . .  The  eoTBui 
made  a  covenant  with  thee,  and  with  the  Lord  liath  made  with  yi 
Israel.  Ex.  xxxiv.  10-27.  fng  ail  these  words.    Ms.  xi 
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The  discrepancy  winch  a  late  writer  finds  here,  has  no  ex- 
istence, escept  in  his  imagination.  The  first  passage  clearly 
makes  the  decalogue  the  foundation  of  the  "  covenant,"^  Tho 
"words"  and  " judgments "  of  the  second  passage  he^n  with 
the  decalogue  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  so  that  both  passages 
concur  in  making  that  decalogue  the  "  hasis  "  of  the  "  covenant." 

Covering  of  sin. 

Approved.  Denounced, 

BleaBed  ia  lie  w/uise  transgreaalon  !s  He  that  ooveretli  hia  aina  shall  not 
foi^iven,  whose  ain  is  covered.     Pa.    prosper.    Fror.  xxviii.  IS, 

In  the  first  text,  the  parallelism  shows  tliat  the  "  covering  of 
wa"  means  its  remission  or  atonement.  The  second,  as  the 
context  evinces,  refers  to  its  imjustiftahlo  concealment. 

The  first  text  alludes  to  God's  gradoua  act  in  forgiving  sin ; 
the  second  to  man's  wicked  act  in  conniving  at  it,  and  hiding  iL 

Crimes  specified. 

One  list.  A  dlferenf  Hat. 

Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketti  onjr  And  God  spake  all  tbeae  words,  uiy- 

graven  or  molten  ilnDce,  an  abomlna-  Ing,  I  am  Uie  Loud  thy  God,  trhich 

tion  unW  the  Ixjkb,  the  work  of  the  bavo  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 

hands  of  the  craftsicaii,  and  putteth  U  Egypt,  out  of  the  honse  of  hondoge. 

In  a  secret  place :  and  all  the  peopla  Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  bsfore 

ahaIlanaweiand3aT.Amen,eW.  Deut.  me.etc,    Ex.  xs.  1-xxiii.  ^2 
sxvii.  16-36. 

KeQ,  on  Dent,  sxvii,  26 :  "  From  this  last  curse,  which  applies 
to  every  breach  of  the  law,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  different 
sins  and  transgressions  already  mentioned  were  only  selected 
by  way  of  example,  and  for  flie  most  part  were  such  as  could 
be  easily  concealed  fi-om  the  judicial  authorities." 

Similarly  Le  Clerc  and  Michaelis, 

Davitl's  cond,ucf. 

Strayed  from  God  Did  not  atray. 

r  have  gone  astray  litH  a  lost  sheep.       Tet  I  erred  not  fiom  thy  preoepts. 

David  does  not  charge  himself  with  any  moral  obliquity,  but 
sets  forth,  his  desolate  and  perilous  condition.     The  Hebrew  of 
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"  have  gone  aafray  "  mf;ans,  according  to  Gesenius, "  to  he  thrust 
hither  and  thither."     Surely  this  was  David's  experience. 

Menasseh  hen  Israel  taites  the  first  text  as  alluding  to  Uie 
"  f.rouhlea  and  misfortunes  which  David  experienced  in  this 
world, —  conatantly  persecuted,  and  fleeing  Irom  one  place  to 
another  to  escape  from  Saul  and  his  own  son." 

A  Ttmii  of  perfect  heart.  Committed  sin. 

His  heart  -was  not  perfect  with  llie  David's  beartsniDto  him  after  Miat  bo 
Loud  his  God,  as  the  heart  of  Ehivld    had  numbered  the  poople.    jVnd  D9.vid 


ea  of  the  Loud. 
rom  any  (Ain 
1  all  the  dofs  ( 


3  Uie  LOUD,  I  haTi 


ms   lUB.   BUVB   tpuiy    iii    iiiH    luniicr  of    hsst  Shed  blood.    1  Chron.  XJtvlil.  3. 
Uriah  tiie  HIttlte,    1  Kings  xv.  S,  6. 

I  hare  fband  Oarid  the  «oii  of  Jesse, 
a  man  after  mloe  own  beait,  trbtch 
shall  fulBl  all  roj  will,   Aetsxlil.aa. 

The  quotation  from  Acts  refers  to  David  early  in  life^ 
before  he  bad  faJlen  into  those  great  sins  which  cast  such  a 
shadow  upon  his  administration. 

Again,  the  praise  bestowed  upon  David  contemplates  him  in 
relation  to  his  predecessor  and  successors  in  the  kingly  office. 
In  comparison  with  them,  his  heart  was  "  perfect  with  the  Lord 
his  God."  Hackett : '  "  This  commendation  is  not  absolute,  hut 
describes  the  character  of  David  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Saul,"  Smith's  Bib.  Diet,  says,  the  commendation  has  been 
made  too  much  of.  "  It  merely  indicates  a  man  whom  God 
wiU  approve,  in  distinction  from  Sanl,  who  was  rejected." 

Besides,  David's  repentance  was  as  deep  and  thorough  as  his 
sins  were  fiagrant  and  aggravated.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Carljle  ° 
fitly  and  forcibly  remarks;  "Who  is  called  'the  man  after 
God's  own  heart '  ?  David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into 
sins  enough-— blackest  crimes  —  there  was  no  want  of  sin. 
And,  therefore,  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask, '  Is  this  your  man 
according  to  God's  heart '  ?  The  sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me 
but  a  shallow  one.  What  are  faulls,  what  are  the  outward 
details  of  a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations, 
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the  often-baffled,  never-ended  struggle  of  it,  be  forgotten  ? 

David's  life  and  history,  as  written  for  ns  in  those  Paalma  o£ 
his,  1  consider  to  bo  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's 
moral  progress  and  vparfare  here  below.  All  earnest  souls  will 
evei-  discover  in  it  the  faithful  atruggla  of  aji  earnest  human 
souj  towards  what  is  good  and  best.  Struggle  often  baffled  — 
sore  baffled — driven  as  into  entire  wreck ;  yet  a  struggle  never 
ended,  ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  umcoctjuerable  purpose, 
begun  anevF." 

In  this  his  constant  attitude  as  a  moral  hero  "  striving  against 
sin,"  who  when  "  cast  down  is  not  destroyed,"  but  springs  up, 
Antaeus-like,  to  renew  the  conflict,  David  challenges  our 
adtniration. 

Fast,  —  observance. 
Enjoined.  Disivgarded. 

On  the  tenth  dap  of  this  seventh  And  at  that  tims  Solomon  held  a 
Tnontlx  ihere  shall  be  a  day  of  atone-  f^nst,  and  all  larael  with  him,  .  ,  .  be- 
nient;  It  shall  be  a  hoW  oonvooatlon    fore  the  Lono  our  God,  seven  days  and 

unto  you And  yc  shall  do  no  work  in    nBven  days,  enea  fonrtocn  days.    On  the 

"--' ■■—  forwMtsosveraonl    et(thth  day  he  sent  the  people  away.    1 


le  afSicCed  in  that    Jilnas 

day.  he   shall   •-    —  ""  ' '"■■ 

ig  his  people.    I 


ii.  27-29. 


2Chron 


It  cannot  be  proved  that  Solomon  did  not  keep  the  day  of 
atonement  according  to  the  law  in  Leviticus.  The  feast  of 
tabernacles  began  on  the  fifteenth  and  ended  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  month ;  closing  with  a  "  holy  convocation  "  the 
"eighth  day," 'at  the  end  of  which  Solomon  dismissed  the  people; 
the  dismission  taking  effect  the  next  morning,  the  twenty-third. 
In  this  manner  the  accounts  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  harmonize 
perfectly. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  first  series  of  seven  days  was  not 
entirely  consecutive,  bnt  began  with  the  seventh,  and  included 
three  days  before  and  four  days  ajler  the  tenth,  or  "day  of 
atonement,"  which  was  fitly  observed.  Or  it  may  be  that  this 
series  began  with  the  eighth  day  of  the  month,  while  the  "  day 
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of  atonement,"  being  itself  a  religious  solemnity  of  high  im- 
portance, and  from  the  brevity  of  the  nan-ative,  is  reckoned  in 
33  one  of  the  days  of  festivity,  although  it  was  kept  according 
to  the  law. 

The  latter  seems  to  he  the  opinion  of  eminent  Jewish  crilics.' 
Eahr :  "  Old  comaventatoi's  say  that  the  dedication  rendered 
)mn ;  others,  that,  as  it  was  a  fast-day,  its  ob- 
B  for  the  time  omitted." 


First-born  sons, 

Dsdicated.  Eedsemed, 

give  unto  me.    Ex.  jcxii.  29.  ohildrco  slialt  thouiedeem.  Ex,  xiM.  13, 

Keil :  "  The  adoption  of  the  first-bom  on  the  part  of  Jehovah 
■was  a  perpetual  guarantee  to  the  whole  nation  of  the  right  of 
covenant  fellowship."  The  first-born  sons,  though  specially 
consecrated  to  God,  were  allowed  to  be  redeemed,  and  Levitea 
substituted  in  their  stead.' 

Firstling  animals, 

BedeemobU,  2fbt  redeemable. 

Then  ahalt  thou  tnrn  it  into  moner.  The  firstling  of  a  cow.  or  the  flrstling 
etc.    Deut.  siv.  22-25,  of  a  sheep,  or  the  firstling  of  n  goat, 

thou  Shalt  not  redeem,  Kum.  xviii.  IJ. 

The  first  passage  does  not,  as  some  pretend,  sanction  the 
redemption  of  flrstliiigs.  It  merely  allows  them,  for  con- 
venience' sake,  to  be  "turned  into  moBey";  but  the  money 
must  be  taken  to  the  prescribed  place,  and  there  expended  for 
articles  of  food  and  drink  to  be  consumed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  firstlings  would  have  been.  It  was  simply  an 
arrangement  for  the  aecommodation  of  the  offerer. 

With  an  animal,  or  stain. 
i  Shalt       The  firstlini;  of  an  as?  thou  shalt  re- 
ihiue    deem  with  a  Iambi  and  if  thou  redeem 
'qtimation.  for  the  money  of  Eve  she-    Ajm  not,  tlien  fhalt  thou  break  his  tieok. 
:elB.    Kum.  xviil,  15, 16,  SS.xxxiv.m. 

Keil  thinks  that  "  flie  earlier  law,  which  commanded  that  an 

iss  shonld  be  redeemed  with  a  sheep,  or  else  be  put  to  death, 

was  modified  in  favor  of  the  revenues  of  the  sanctuary  and  its 

'  Conciliator,  i.  235.  =  Num.  iit,  12,  la. 
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servants."     Mooey  woiiH  lie  more  serviceable  Ihan 
animals,  by  way  of  commutation. 


Ail  the  firatline  malea  that  come  of  The  firsHing  of  the  Iwasia,  which 
thy  held  and  oAhy  fiock  thoa  Shalt  should  bo  the Xord'h  flratling,  no  mui 
sanctify  untt)  the  Lohd  thy  <iod.  Dent,    shall  sanctify  it.    Lev,  xxvii.  2S, 

Keil:  "What  belonged  to  the  Lord  by  law  could  not  ba 
dedicated  to  him  by  a  vow."  It  would  be  moekery  to  give 
him  what  was  already  bis. 

Idolatry. 

Bod  only,  worsJdpped.  Other  beings  adored. 

Thou  ahalt  have  no  otlier  gods  before        God,  before  whom  my  fathete  Abra- 

me Thouslishnot  boiT  down  Uiyself    ham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  tied  nhlch 

to  them,  UDT  serve  them.  Ex,  sx,  S,  &.      fed  me  ell  my  lift  lun?  unto  this  Hay. 
The  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all 


face  to  the  earth,  and  did  norshlp. 
Josh.  V.  la,  U. 

"  God  before  whom  ihy  fathers  walked,"  "  God  who  fed  me 
all  my  life,"  and  the  "  Angel  who  redeemed  me "  are  three 
appellations  of  one  and  the  same  Being,  Laiige :  "  A  three- 
fold naming  of  God."  Murphy:  "  Jacob's  threefold  periphrasis 
is  intended  fo  describe  the  one  God  who  wills,  works,  and 
wards." 

On  Josh.  V.  14  Keil  says  the  Hebrew  word  employed  here 
"does  not  always  mean  divine  worship,  but  very  frequently 
means  nothing  more  than  the  deep  Oriental  reverence  paid  by 
a  dependant  to  his  superior  or  king," '  Gesenius:  "This  honor 
was  paid  not  only  to  superiors,  as  to  kings  and  princes,  but 
also  to  equals."  *  There  is,  then,  no  idolatry  in  either  case. 
Capitnlly  piinisheH.  Punishment  umiesired. 

If  tiiereliB found  Rmonc  yon, . . .  raon       For  I  hiree  no  pleasnre  in  the  death 
nra-oman  (liat  hath  wronght  wloked-    of  him  that  dieth,  aaith  the  Lord  «oi> 
ne.w  in  the  ilgM  cf  the  Lord  thy  Cod,    Eiek.  xviii.  32. 
In  transgressing  hie   aovnanti    Ana 
hath  eiinp  and  eerved  oiher  Sods,  and 
WDt-'hImisd  them. . . .  The  hands  of  the 
witnesses  shall  he  first  npon  him  to  pnt 
him  t.0  death,  and  aflfirward  the  finnds 
of  all  the  people.    Dent.  xvii.  2,  3,  T.' 

'2  Sam,  is,  6;  xlv.BS,       'Gen.  XKiii.  7;  Ex,  xviii,  7;  1  Kings  ii.  19 
'  See  Dent.  xiii.  B-ii. 
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The  capital  punisliQieBt  of  idolaters  was  not  a  thing  desirable 
per  SB,  but  it  wa3  enjoined  out  of  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  security  of  the  government.  Under  the  the- 
ocracy, in  which  God  was  the  sole  Lawgiver  and  King,  idolatry 
was  simply  high  treason,  aad  must  be  severely  punished,  or  tlie 
very  existence  of  the  government  would  be  endangered. 

Michaelis ' :  "  As  the  only  true  God  was  the  civil  le^slator 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  accepted  by  them  aa  their  King, 
idolatry  was  a  ciime  against  the  state,  and  therefore  just  as 
deservedly  punished  with  death  as  high  treason  is  with  us. 
Whoever  worshipped  strange  gods  shook,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  laws,  and  rebelled  against  him  in  whose 
name  the  goverament  was  carried  on." 

Dr.  Jahn^:  "Whoever  in  the  Hebrew  nation,  over  which 
Jehovah  was  King,  worshipped  another  god,  or  practised  any 
superstitions,  by  this  very  act  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his  king, 
and  deserted  to  another.  He  committed  high  treason,  and  was 
properly  considered  a  public  criminal.  Whoever  incited  others 
to  idolatry  incited  them  to  reljeilion,  and  was  a  mover  of  sedi- 
tion. Therefore  death  was  justly  awarded  as  the  punishment 
of  idolatry  and  its  kindred  arts,  ma^c,  necromancy,  aiid  sooth- 
saying ;  and  also  of  inciting  to  idolatry," 


ijjKold.^bealen  worksbaltthoumakc  graven  'mj^.  c  any  llkenssa  qf  ang 

Beat Andthaoberubim  aliiJl  strateb  tliysrif  to  tbem,  nor  setva  them.    lit. 

fortb  their  iringi  on  bigh,  ooieiiug  U>e  xx..  i,  5. 

merey-Heat  with  their  wlnga- . . .  And  TqIcq  beed  nnto  yonraelves,  IflHt  je 

In  tbe  onndlesliDk  shall  6e  four  bowls  forget  tbe  coTenant  of  tbe  Xmsb  your 

niad«  like  nnto   almoDda,  vith  their  tiod,  which  he  msde  wicjt  yon,  and 

knqpH  and   tlieir  flowers.     Ek,  xxt.  make  you  a  graven  image,  or  the  bfce- 

13,  20,  81.  ncsa  of  uir  thim  wMoh  tbe  Lobd  thy 

And  tbe  Lord  e^d  unto  Ho9«s,  Blake  God  batb  Ibrblifden  tlies.    Dent  Iv.  S3, 

tbee  a  flerj  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  Cnreed  be  the  man  that  makath  onj' 

poJa.    Hnm.  xxl.  8.  graven  or  molten  imaes,  «n  abomtna^ 

The  throne  had  six  atepa.  . . .  And  Hon  nnto  the  Lobd,  the  work  of  the 

twelve  lions  Btood  there  on  the  one  hands  of  theoraflsman,  and  jrattnth  j< 


3  (English  edition). 
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Some  intei'pret  the  prohibitions  aa  referring  to  images  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Divine  Being. 

Michaelis  ' ;  It  is  evident  that  images  of  the  Deity  are  aJone 
spoken  of  in  all  these  passages,  and  fliat,  if  we  infer  the  pro- 
hibition of  painting  and  eculpture  from  these  texts,  we  might 
with  equal  reason  from  the  words  that  follow,  "  Thou  shalt  jiot 
lift  up  thine  eyes  to  heaven,  to  behold  the  sun,  moon,  and 
Btara,"  infer  that  we.  are  never  to  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  contemplate  the  sun,  moon,  and  afara,  but  rather  to  wall; 
upon  all  fours  forever, 

Josephus'  and  Menaaaeh  ben  Israel'  apply  the  prohibition  to 
images  made  for  purposes  of  idolatry.  The  latter,  with  rabbi 
Isaac  Araraa,  also  restricts  it  to  Uie  liienesa  of  existing,  and 
not  of  imaginary  things. 

Further,  the  chenibim  were  not  "  graven  images,"  hut  wore 
of  "  beaten  work,"  as  Murphy  says,  "  formed  by  the  hammer, 
of  malleable  gold."  Nor  were  they  made  "in  the  likeness"  of 
any  created  thing  whatever.     Their  form  was  purely  ideal. 

Hengsteaberg:^  The  cherubim  is  a  representative  of  creation 
in  its  highest  grade,  an  ideal  creature.  The  vital  powers  com- 
municated to  the  most  elevated  existences  in  the  visible  creation 
are  collected  and  individusdized  in  it. 

In  this  view  Josephus,  Bochart,  Stuart,"  and  Fairbaim* 
suhatantially  agi-ee.  Thua  it  ia  dear  that  neither  the  making 
of  the  cherubim  nor  the  other  cases  of  sculpture  or  image- 
making  was  a  violation  of  the  second  commandment.  The 
idolatrous  purpose  at  which  the  prohibition  is  aimed  was 
wanting  in  all  of  the  foregoing  instances. 

Israel's  transgression. 

IneradKoile.  To  ie  remoixd. 

For  tboogb  ihon  vGah  tbeeiiitli  nitre,        O  Jeruealem,  wash  tliioe  beart  trom 

and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  In-    idckednesa,  (hat  thou  mayest  be  saved. 

iqnit;  is  marked  betbre  me.    Jei.ii.22.    Bow   loni  ebnil    thy  vain   thouehta 

lodge  witJiin  Uieef   Jer.  ir.  14, 

'  Com.  on  Law3  of  Moses,  iv.  52.        '  Aiitlq.  iii,  y,  5. 

'  Conciliator,  i.  154-15T.  '  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,  168, 

'  On  Rev.  Iv.  «-8.  '  Typology,  i.  261, 383  (4Ui  edition). 
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Abarbanel:  "Altiongh  you  wash  aiid  cleanse  yourself  out- 
wardly, your  iniquity  is  marked."  Tliat  is,  by  no  externa] 
rites  and  ceremonies  can  yon  be  cleansed ;  your  hearts  must  be 
puriiied  by  penitence. 

J^eruscUefn, — ethical  aspect. 

A  delif/ht  to  Ood.  A  provocation,. 

The  LoKD  loveth  the  gHles  of  Zion       For  this  oftv  has  been  to  ma  as  a 
■■  ■■  -le  dwellfiigs  of  Jacob,    provocatloa  of  mine  anger  and  of  mr 

are  spokan  of  thee,  O    fury  ftom  the  day  that  they  built  i£, 


In  the  first  passages  there  is,  as  Tholuck  says,  "  no  reference 
to  Jerusalem  according  to  her  earthly  aspects,  with  her  streets 
and  walls  and  palaces."  It  is  the  church,  which  is  figuratively 
styled  "  Zion  "  and  "  dty  of  God." 

Calvin ;  "  Christ  ha*  by  his  advent  extended  Mount  Zion  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth."   Jei"eiiuah  refers  to  the  literal  Jerusalem. 

t/udging  of  David, 

Desired,  Deprecated. 

Judgeme,  O  Lone,  ouocrdin/j  to  my  Enter  not  inl^i  juametit  with  thy 
integrity  tliaiin  in  mo.    Fs.  yii.  8.  liyiiig  be  justified.    K.  cxiiii.  2, 

The  first  text  has  reference  to  one  particular  case,  the  con- 
troversy between  David  and"CuBh*  the  Benjamite."  David 
knew  liimself  to  he  guiltless  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  him 
by  this  enemy ;  hence  his  appeal ;  "  As  to  this  charge,  God 
knows  that  I  am  innocent."  But,  on  a  retrospect  of  his  whole 
life,  he  acknowledges  his  ill-desert  in  general,  and  exclaims ; 
"  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant."  A  man  may  be 
absolutely  innocent,  even  in  God's  sight,  with  reference  to  a 
ijiartain  accusation,  yet  not  sinless  in  respect  to  his  whole  life. 

rTust  man's  life. 

By  faith.  By  deeds. 

Tlie  just  eUall  live  Ly  hia  faith.  Hab.  If  a  roan  be  just,  and  do  that  whlc'.  is 
ii.  4.  lEHiuI  and  right, ...  he  sholl  surely  liye, 

'  The  Jowleh  expositors  t)iidei'stood  Saul  to  be  meant;  ottierssay  Shimei. 
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The  faith  is  suab  as  produces  good  works;  the  deeds  are 
such  as  spring  from  living  f^th.  One  teit  speaks  of  tlie 
subject  in  one  relation;  the  otlier,  in  a  differeuf,  yet  not  incom- 
patible one. 

Monarchy. 
!d  by  God. 


When  thon  art  come  unto  tha  land 

Make  us  a  king  to   udge  ua  like  ail 

which  fbe  Loed  thj  Hod  givelh  thee, 

the  nations. ...  And  the  Loan  aatd  nn- 

and  Shalt  noases»  it,  and  elialt  dwell 
therein.  anS  shalt  say,  1  will  set  a  king 
ovwme.likeasall  the  nations  that «« 

fo  Samuel,  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of 

the  people  in  all  that  they  say  nntu 
thee:  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee, 
but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  1  ehould 
not  reign  over  them.     1  Sam.  viii.  6,  T. 

about  me;  thon  shalt  in  any  wise  set 

him  king  ovsr  ihee,  »}iom  the  i^no 

thy  God  ahali  choose.  Deut.  xvil.  M,  15. 

Is  it  not  wheat-harvest  to  dayf    1 

.  send  ihnnder  and  rain;'  that  ye  may 
peioelra  and  nee  that  your  wickedness 

^^f  the  LoBof  hi  BEklug  you  a  king. 

The  rationalistic  objection  is,  that  the  monarchy  was  con- 
templated and  provided  for  in  the  law,  yet  was  afterwai'da 
declared  to  be  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God.  To  this  objection 
Jewish  interpreters  ^  reply  as  follows.  It  is  said,  in  ToaaphoUi, 
that  die  sin  lay  "  not  io  demanding  a  king,  but  in  the  mode  of 
so  doing, '  like  aU  the  nations,' "  virtually  equivalent  to  a  wish 
to  become  like  Burrounding  idolaters.  Maimonidea  and  Nach- 
manides :  In  making  their  demand  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
plaint, as  if  they  were  tired  of  Samuel's  admiiiistJ-afion,  and 
wished  to  be  rid  of  him.  The  Cabalists;  In  acting  prema- 
turely, or  asking  unpatiently  and  at  an  improper  time, 

Abarbanel :  "  The  divine  will  was  not  tliat  they  should  elect 
a  king,  foi-  God  was  the  true  King  of  Israel."  That  is,  Deut. 
xvii.  was  not  a  command,  nor  eveu  a  permission,  to  choose  a 
king,  but  a  mere  prophetic  statement  of  what  God  foresaw 
they  would  do.  It  is  not  said,  "  When  you  enter  the  land, 
place  a  kiug  over  you,"  but,  "  When  tliou  art  come  unto  the 
land,  aud  shalt  say,  /will  set,"  etc. 

Professor  Keil  finds  the  wrong  in  their  overlooking  their 
own  misconduct,  and  tn  distrusting  God  and  his  guidance.     "In 

'  See  Menae^eli  ben  Israel's  Conciliator,  i.  28S-2S9. 
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sucii  a  atate  of  mind  as  this,  their  desire  for  a  king  was  a 
contempt  and  rejection  of  the  kingly  government  of  Jehovah, 
and  was  nothing  more  than  forsaking  liim  to  serve  other  gods." 

Motherhood. 

Blmsed.  To  tie  ^piaied. 

Thy  wife  shall  bessa  fmltflil  vine  by       She  sliaU  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first 

Ole  sides  of  thvliODSe.    Ps.  cnxviii.  3.      year  foe  a  bum^ofifeling.  and  a  young 

pigeon,  or  a  turtl&dove,  tor  a  sin-oiKr- 

the  Donewgatlon,  unto  the  priest :  who 
iliali  offer  it  befljre  the  Lohd,  and  make 
aDatoaementforher.    Ler.xli.  6,7. 

Michaelis  thinks  that  Mohes,  hy  such  laws,  intended  to 
"  represent  theological  truths  in  a  figurative  manner." 

Abarhanel':  "As  no  one  bears  pams  and  troubles  in  tliis 
world  without  guilt ;  and  as  there  is  no  chastisement  without 
sin ;  and  lastly,  as  every  woman  bears  children  with  ptun  and 
danger,  hence  every  one  is  commanded,  after  childbirth,  to  offer 
an  espiatory  sacrifice." 

Xeyrer'  says  that  this  and  all  the  other  rites  of  purification 
were  intended  "  to  foster  the  constant  humiliation  of  fallen  man ; 
to  remind  him  in  all  the  leading  pixjcesses  of  natural  life  — 
generation,  birth,  eating,  disease,  death  —how  everything,  even 
his  own  bodily  nature,  lies  under  the  curse  of  sin,  that  so  the 
law  might  become  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  unto  Christ,  and 
awaken  and  sustain  the  lon^g  for  a  Eedeemer  from  the  curse 
which  had  fallen  upon  his  body." 

Mi:  Clark,  in  Bible  Commentary :  "  The  conclusion,  then, 
appears  to  be  reasonable  that  all  the  rites  of  purification  were 
intended  to  remind  the  Israelite  that  he  belonged  to  a  fallen 
I'aco,  and  that  he  needed  a  purification  and  atonement  which 
ii"  could  not  effect  for  himself." 

Paul's  moral  state. 

Ifothing  good  in  him.  Chrint  dwelt  in  kirn. 

For  1  know  that  in  me  (that  ia,  in       I  livo!  yot  not  1,  but  Christ  llvelh 
my  flesh,)   dwelieth   no   good   thing.    In  me.    Gai.  ii.  W. 
Horn.  vii.  13. 

'  On  Lev,  xii.;  qnoietl  in  Ontram  on  Bncrificea,  p.  145.  'In  Keil. 
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In  tliese  passages  Paul  speaks  in  two  distinct  relations.  "  In 
me,  that  is,  in  my  flesli,"  —  in  my  lower,  carnal  self.  "  Christ 
liveth  in  me," — in  my  higher,  spiritual  self,  in  my  renewed 
heart  in  which  Christ  ia  enthroned.  This  is  Alford's  view. 
I-Iodge  takes  Hubstanfially  the  same  view.  Some  interpret  the 
first  text  as  describing  Paul  previous  to  his  cooversion;  the 
latter,  as  applying  to  him  after  that  event. 

Piety  evinced. 

Byprofession.  Frofeiiion  uielmx. 

No  Timn  cnn  say  that  Jeaua  ia  the  Hot  Brerv  ons  that  B^th  onto  me, 
Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  (iUost.  1  Cor,  Ixitd,  Lord,  Bhall  enler  into  the  king- 
xii.  S,  dom  of  heaTen.    Matt.  vli.  21. 

And  why  eali  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  Isayt    Luke 

The  word  "  say,"  in  the  first  text,,  does  not  imply  the  mere 
utterance  of  the  words,  but  the  hearty  aiid  spontaneous  con- 
fession of  belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  In  the  last  texts 
the  calling  of  him  "  Lord,"  "  Lord,"  is  mere  lip-service. 

Frayer, 

May  ieiapiiblU:.  Should  be  in  private. 

s  the  altar       He  went  in  therefore.  itDd  shut  the 

r J  of  all  the    door  upon  them   twain,  and   praytd 

iflaraeLandspreBdfortli    untn  the  Lokd     2  Kinirsiv,  SS. 

—'  • -     ■  --  ■ '•■         When  thou  prayest,  thouslialt  not  he 

as  the  hynocritea  are :  for  they  lore  to 
iiKB  inee.    i  jiinga  siii.  ,a,.  aa.  .  pray  utanding  in  tlie  eynajjogues  and  in 

Uis  windows  beli^opeD  in  his  oham-  ibc  oomers  of  the  streetH,  that  thpy 
her  toward  Jemsalem.heicneelednpou  ma^  be  seen  of  men.  Verily  I  Faynuto 
hiB  knees  three  timee  a  day,  and  prayed,  yon.  they  hays  their  raivard.  But  thuu, 
and  eavethanlu  before  hia  God.  as  he  sriten  tliou  prayest,  enter  into  th; 
did  aforetime.  Then  these  men  amem-  closet,  and  wVn  thou  hast  shut  tliy 
bled,  and  found  Daniel  prayhig.  Dan.  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  ia  in 
»i.  10, 11.  aeeret.    Matt,  yi  5,  6. 

I  will  thereftire  that  men  pray  every  He  went  out  info  a  mountain  to 
where.    1  Tim.  il.  8.  pray,  and  continued  all  Dlght  in  prayer 

\o  God     Lute  yi.  12. 

Feter  irent  up  upon  the  houpe-top  to 
pray,  about  the  eixtli  hour.  Acts  x  9. 

It  is  not  publicity,  but  ostentation  in  prayer,  which  is  pro- 
hibited; not  praying  in  puWic,  but  praying  in  conspicuous 
places  to  "be  seen  of  meu."  The  motive,  wot  the  place,  ia  the 
thing  in  question.  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  botli  caution  uh 
against  a  merely  literal  interpretalion  of  Matt,  vi.  6. 
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InQessant.  Bri^. 

Beoanse  of  his  jtoporWinitT  lie  will  When  ye  prfiT.  uae  not  vain  repeti- 

rlae  and  give  htm  ns  manv  aa  he  need-  Oona  <w  t&e  heafiien  lio :  for  they  think 

etli.    LiiSexi.8  that  thej  slioll  be  heard  for  their  muoli 

MenouElitaLwnystopray.andaotto  speaking.     Jle  not   ye   therefore  like 

ikinti  ...Shall  not  God  avenge  hia  own  unto  them;  for  yonr  Father  knoweth 

elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  aoto  what  tliinga  ye  have  need  of,  beftire  ye 

him.    LukBXYiii.J,  ..  ask  him.  ^latt.  vi.  7,  B. 

Tliere  are  abundant  examples  of  the  "  Tain,  repetitions " 
which  J^ns  prohibits.  Lightfoot  adduces  a  Jewish  maxim, 
"  He  who  multiplies  prayer  is  heard." 

The  priests  of  Baal,  in  their  f i-antic  orgies  before  their  idol's 
sacrifices,  cried  from  morning  even  until  noon  saying,  "  0  Baal, 
hear  oa  ;  0  Baal,  hear  us."'  Another  instance  is  that  of  the 
mob  at  Ephesus,  who  for  about  two  hours  cried  out,  "  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." " 

The  Mohammedan  monks  ia  India  often  practise  these 
"  vain  repetitions "  for  days  together.  They  have  been  known 
to  repeat  a  single  syllable  of  supposed  religious  efficacy  untU. 
their  strength  was  exhausted,  and  they  could  no  longer  speak.' 
A  missionary  writes  that  in  Orissa  some  heathen  worshippers 
sit  for  many  hours  of  the  day  and  night  pronoundng  the  name 
of  Krisnu  on  a  struig  of  beads. 

Alford,  witli  great  fitness,  adduces  the  "  Pat«rjio^t«iB  "  and 
"  Ave  Marias  "  of  the  Eomish  church  as  examples  m  pomt. 

It  is  such  idle,  empty  "repetitions"  as  the  abo^e  whith  the 
Greek  term  "  battalogeo  "  designates,  and  which  Ghiist  con- 
demns, and  not  fervent,  importimate  supplication. 

Mepentanee 

Esau  unaSfe  to  repe  it  Oayht  to  have  Tepeitled. 


Most  modern  commentators  as  Stuart,  Tholuck,  Ebrai'd, 
Barnes,  interpret  tlie  fiist  teit,  found  no  place  for  a  change 
of  mind  in  his  father."    But  Alford,  Eleek,  Delitzsch,  De  Wette, 

'  ]  Kinga  xviii.  36-29. 

'  Acts  xix.  34. 

'  Hackett  on  Acts,  p.  322.    See,  also,  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  176. 
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Hofmann,  and  others  take  it  as  meauing  that  he  found  no  way 
open  to  reverse  what  had  been  done.  "  He  might  change ; 
but  the  penalty  could  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, be  taten  ofE."  He  might  secure  the  salvation  zi  his 
aoul;  but  he  could  not  regain  the  forfeited  birthright,  nor 
secare  the  revocatiou  of  the  blessing  pronounced  prophetically 
upon  Jacob. 

Mighteouaneas. 
PeeHoui.  Want  of  it,  perilous. 

~  ;r  mocli  wicked,  neither  be 

er    Eool.  yii.  17. 

The  first  text  is  a  caution  against  pharisaic  self-righteousness, 
laying  claim  to  superior  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  incuiTing 
tiie  penalty  which  God  sends  upon  an-ogance  aad  hypocrisy. 

The  second  admonishes  ns  to  be  on  our  guard  against  crossing 
the  border-line  which  separates  tke  rightoous,  who  is  still 
subject  to  weakness  and  error,  from  the  wilful  transgressor. 
Zockler,  referring  to  these  texts,  says :  "  A  recommendation 
to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  false  righteousness  and  hold 
wickedness," 

The  gist  of  the  whole  is :  Avoid  extremes  in  all  tilings. 


SatictiiytLeii. 

Beriudiated. 

""It^^if  tti'man  that  doeth  this 

cnllinK  of  assemhlies,  I  cannot  awa' 

with^ii  i>  iniquiU,  ^on  the  solemi 
nwetiiiK.    IBB.T.  13. 

and  the  son  of  man  Ihat  layeth  hold  on 

luiingit.    ^.lvl.3. 

aake.     Let  every  man  be  fully  pe^ 

suadedinhisownmind.    Rom,  iff.  6 

Let  no  man  Uierefore  Judge  you  ii 

holy-dav,  or  of  the  ■ 

the  aabbath-iic^s.    COi.  i..  iv. 

The  reason  why  the  Sabbath  keeping  and  other  observances 
of  the  Israelites  were  not  acceptable  to  God,  ia  set  forth  by 
Isaiah,  in  a  subsequent  verse,  thus ;  "  Tour  hands  are  full  of 

As  to  the  text  from  Komans,  Stuart,  Barnes,  Hodge,  and 
others  think  that  Paul  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  "  Lord's 

30* 
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day  "  at  all,  but  of  certain  Jewish  festivals,  the  pasaover,  feast 
of  tabernacles,  and  the  like,  which  a  man  might  observe  or  not, 
aa  he  saw  fit. 

Col.  ii.  1 6,  is  interpreted  by  Gilfillan  ^  as  referring  to  tlie 
Jewish  sabbath,  or  "  seventh  day,"  which  had  been  superseded  by 
"  the  Lord's  day  " ;  the  latter  being,  at  the  time  of  Paul's  writing, 
acknowledged  and  observed  by  the  whole  Christian  church. 

Others,  from  the  fact  that  the  term  "  sabbath  "  is  applied,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  not  only  to  the  seventh  day,  but  to  all 
the  days  of  holy  rest  observed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  particularly 
to  the  beginning  and  close  of  their  great  festivals,  understand 
the  last  text  as  not  intended  to  include  the  weeJdy  day  of  rest. 
InstttuUdfiyr  one  reason.  For  a  different  reason. 

For  in  six  daya  the  Lord  made  hesT-  And  remember  that  then  wart  a  ser- 
ea  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  tliat  in  vant  in  the  land  of  EBrpt,  and  fhat  the 
them  is,  and  rested  tlie  seventh  day:  Lobd  thjr  God brongBtihee ont  f hsnoe 
nbecetOte  the  Lord  blesaed  the  eah-  Uiroaeh  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a 
batb-dsy, and  ballawed it.  Bx.xx.ll.  etrelahed-ont  arm:  therefbretheljORii 
thy  GMd  oommanded  thee  to  keep  the 
sabbath-day.    DeuU  v.  15, 

This  is  an  example  of  two  concurrent  reasons  for  the  same 
observance.  The  primajy  reason  why  aU  mankind  should 
keep  the  Sabbath  is  that  the  Creator  rested  on  that  day.  An 
additional  and  special  reasoa  why  the  Israelites  should  keep 
it  was  the  fact  fhat  they  had  been  delivered  from  Egyptian 
bondage  by  the  Author  of  the  Sabbath. 

If  it  were  said  to  the  f  reedmen  of  this  country,  "  You  should 
observe  the  first  day  of  January,  because  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  new  year  " ;  and  a  little  after :  "  You  should  observe  the  first 
day  of  January,  because  it  is  the  anniversary  of  your  emarici- 
pation  by  President  Lincoln,"  there  would  be  no  discrepancy. 

Sahbttth  desecration. 

Prohibited.  Countenanced. 

Whosoever  doeth  miy  work  In  the  At  that  time  Jesus  went  on  tlie  sab- 

Bnbbath-day  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  bath-day  tlirODgh   the  oom,  and  his 

death.    Ex.  xxxi.  16.  disetples  were  a  hungered,  and  began 

They  fonud  a  man    that  gathered  to  pluok  tlie  ears  of  corn,  and  to  nat, 

aljcks  upon  tbe  eabbaUniay. ...  And  etc.    Matt.  xil.  1-6. 

'  *'  The  Sabbath,"  pp.  S03-S1S.    See,  also,  Justin  Edwards's  "  Sahbatb 
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FrohihUed.  CiMntenancsd. 

an  tTieconitreKation  brought  him  with-       And  therefore  did  the  Jewa 

stones,  and  lie'dipfl:  as  the  Lord  com-    he  had  done  these  thiuga  oi 
mauded  Moaps.    Num.  kv.S2,J{6.  bath-day.    Jolinv.lG. 

Deeds  of  necessity  and  mercy  were  aot  forbidden  by  Moses. 
Eating,  drinicing,  caring  for  the  sick,  and  like  needful  acts 
were  not  interdicted.  Our  Saviour  did  not  "  break  "  the  Sab- 
bath, Ho  did,  indeed,  disregard  the  foolish  traditions  of  the 
scribes  and  pharisces  relative  to  that  day,  but  neither  by  precept 
nor  example  did  he  sanction  its  real  desecration. 

SacHfices. 

Appointed.  DiaoBowed. 

Thou  ahalt  burn  the  whole  ram  upon        Will  I  eaf  the  flash  of  hulls,  or  drink 

..._  „,.,..  ,.   .,  ,  I — ».»,.,__  .._,,,    tiie  blood  of  goBla!    Ofi^  unto  God 


would  I  give  U :  thou  deliglitest  not  in 
burnt  offirlng.    Ts.  li.  16. 

To  what  purpose  is  the  luulUtude  of 
your  eacritiaes  unto  mel  saith  the 
I.oiii>:  1  am  full  of  the  bumt-oHbrinsis 
of  rams  and  the  iat  of  fed  beaatB;  and 
i  delight  not  la  the  blood  ofbullooks, 
or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  When  ve 
oome  to  appeur  befom  me,  who  hath 
■     ■  ■  Is  at  your  handj  to  tread  m; 

tt."i.ii-i8.  ~ 

■"    ir  burnt-ollferings  are  not  a 


JenVraT*"" 


nor  commanded  tliem  in  the  dav  that 
i  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  concerning  h^lra^ofi&^in^«  or 
eaoriaoea:  but  this  thing  commanded  I 
them,  saying,  Oijer  my  roice,  and  I 
will  be  your  God.  and  ye  shall  he  my 
people.  Jer.  vll.  23,  28. 
For  I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrl- 


The  first  quotation  from  Psalms  sets  forth  God's  spirituality, 
as  a  result  of  which  "  the  outward  sacrifices,"  as  such,  can  yield 
him  no  satisfaction." 

The  second  contrasts  mere  external  sacrifices  with  that 
obedience  in  default  of  which  alJ  sacrifices  are  worthless.  The 
oficrings  spoken  of  by  Isaiah  and   Jeremiah  (sixth  chapter) 
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were  rejected  because  of  the  wickedness  of  the  ofEerei^  Their 
hands  wore  "  full  of  blood,"  and  they  had  "  rejected  "  God's 
law.  Reason  enough  for  the  non-acceptance  of  their  oblations. 
Jer.  vii.  22,  23  is  susceptible  of  two  interpretations.' 

First.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  Hebraistic  way  of  saying,  "  At 
that  time,  I  laid  do  stress  upon  mei'e  sacriflces  in  comparison 
with  trae  obedience.  This  explanation  is  given  by  Calvin  and 
Stuart,  also  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Prof.  Norton.^  This  inter- 
pretation is  in  harmony  with  Hos.  vi.  6,  also  with  Samuel's 
language  to  Sanl :  "  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt- 
offerings  and  saciTfices  as  in  obeying  the  Yoice  of  the  Lord? 
Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams.'" 

Secondly.  The  quotation  may  mean,  "  I  gave  the  command 
relative  to  obedience  previous  to  that  concerning  sacrifices." 
This  interpretation,  propounded  by  the  Jewish  critics,  agrees 
with  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  command  respecting  obedience 
was  given  at  Marah,*  just  after  the  Hebrews  left  the  Red  Sea ; 
those  pertaining  to  saci-iflces  were  mdnly  given  at  Mount  Sin^" 
at  a  later  period  of  the  history. 

It  is  clear  that  none  of  the  foregoing  texts  disparage  sac- 
rifices offered  aright     Heartless  ofEerings  are  ever  rejected. 
Evpiaiory.  Sot  expiatory, 

Anrt  fho  nviost  ohiiii  make  an  atone-       WnTiiii  not  possible  that  the  blood 
lerning  his  sin,    of  bulls  nnd  of  goala  shouid  take  away 


never  take  .sway  sins.    Eeb.  x.  i,  11. 


and  It  shall  b«  forgive 
I..  28. 

The  \m  of  the  flesh  is  In  the  blood: 
and  I  have  elven  it  to  you  upon  tbe 

One  kid  of  the  Boats  /br  a  sin-ofifel^ 

Dr.  Davidson*  says  that  sin  and  trespass  offerings  "were 
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a  atoning,  espiatory  power — tlj;it  they 
were  suhstituted  in  place  of  the  sinner  who  brought  them, 
tearing  the  punishment  of  his  transgression,  and  so  procuring 
its  pardon  from  God.  By  their  means  sins  were  taken  away 
and  covered.  The  Deity  was  appeased,"  Of  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood,  he  adds,  "  The  act  of  sprinkling  was  symholicid, 
implying  that  the  person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  forfeited 
his  life,  and  the  life  of  the  animal  was  forfeited  instead."  So 
Kalisch^:  "It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  sacrifice  was  entertained  by  the  Hebrews.  . . .  The 
animal  dies  to  symbolize  the  death  deserved  by  the  offerer  on 
account  of  his  sins." 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  these  sacrifices  were 
deemed  to  have,  per  se,  the  power  to  remove  sin.  They  were 
a  condition,  but  not  the  cause,  of  pardon.  As  Alford  and 
Ebrard  say,  they  were  "not  the  instrument  of  complete  vicarious 
propitiation,  but  an  eshibition  of  the  postulate  of  such  pro- 
pitiation," 

Outram  also  regards  them  merely  aa  a"condition  of  pardon." 

Tliese  sacrifices,  being  a  "yearly  remembrance"  of  sui,  since 
they  could  not  make  the  offerer  "  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the 
conadfincer'  pointed  him  to  the  great  Sacrifice,  wiiich  "  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

Human  sacrificeB  mnctioned.  Stringently  prohibiled. 

■Tflke  now  ttiy  son,  tbine  only  son  And  thou  ehdll  not  let  any  of  thy 
laaao,  whom  tliou  IotpbL  ard  get  thee  seed  puss  through  the  fire  to  Moleeh. 
intothelandofMorinhi  and  offer  Mia    Lev.  sriii.  21. 

there  for  a  burnt-ofifering.  (ien.xxii.2.        Whosoever  !ie  be  o!  the  ehildren  of 
J 03b un,  and  all  leraelnith  him,  took    lame],  or  of  the  etnmgers  that  mt^onra 
Aohan  the  son  of  Zerah,  and  the  eiiver,    In  larael,  that  giveth  any  of  hie  seed 
and  the  garment,  and  the  wedge  of   uatoMolenb,  he  shall  aurelf  be  pat  to 
gold,  and  Ills  Bona,  and  Ilia  danghtera,    death.    Lav.  its.  2. 
and  hie  oxen,  and  h<a  a-ssea,  and  bis 
shco]),  and  hia  tent,  and  all  that  he 
hadi  and  they  brought  them  nntothe 
valley  of  Achor.  ...  And   all   Israel 
stoned  him  with  atones,  and  burned 
them  wllh  fire,  after  tliey  had  atoned 
t;iem  with  atonpa.    Josh,  yii.  24,  25. 

And  Jephthali  vowed  a  vow  unto  Ihe 

Loud Wliatsoever  oometh  forth  of 

the  doora  of  my  house  to  meet  me, 
Rhea  I  retnm  In  peace  from  the  chil- 

'  On  Leviticus,  Fart  i.  pp.  192, 193. 
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Bunion  saerijkes  sanctioned, 
dnm  of  Ammon,  shall  anrely  be  the 
LoBD's,  and  I  will  oAter  it  up  fDr  a 

bnrnt-oll^'lna; Behold  hia  daiishter 

osme  out  to  mset  him  with  ttmbrels 
and  with  dii.cea:  and  she  wu  Ais  onlr 
ohild.  ...  Her  ather.  who  did  with  her 
iKWoriKns'  to  Ms  vow  which  he  had 
rowed ;  and  she  knew  no  mBD.  J  udg. 
xl.  30-40, 
The  kinK  took  the  two  sons  of  Rlz- 

all, . . .  and  the  five  sons  of  Miohal  the 
uRhter  of  Sanl And  he  deliiered 

them  Into  the  hands  of  the  UlheonlteB, 

the  IjOild.  . , .  And  after  tiin.t  God  was 
eulreated  for  the  Und.  2  Sam.  xxi. 
S,  B,  14. 

As  to  the  case  of  Abraham,  God's  design  was  not  to  secure 
a  certain  outward  act,  but  a  certain  stale  of  mind,  a  williiigness 
to  give  up  the  beloved  object  to  Jehovah.  "  The  principle  of 
this  great  trial,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,^  "  was  the  same 
which  haa  been  applied  to  God's  servants  in  every  age,  — 
whether  they  were  willing  to  part  with  what  they  loved  best 
on  earth  when  God's  seiTice  called  for  it."  Hengstenberg^: 
"  Verse  12  shows  that  satisfaction  waa  rendered  to  the  Lord's 
command  when  the  spiritual  sacrifice  was  completed."  In  this 
view  concur  Warburton,  Keil,  Murphy,  Lange,*  Bush,  Words- 
worth, and  other  authorities. 

Kurtz  *  says  :  "  It  is  true  that  God  did  not  seek  the  slaying 
of  Isaac  in  facto,  but  only  the  implicit  sn/rrender  of  the  lad  in 
mind  and  heart."  The  command,  in  the  original,  is  somewhat 
ambiguous :  "  Make  him  ascend  for  a  bumt-ofEering."  This 
Abraham  interpreted  literally,  as  implying  the  actual  slaying 
of  his  son.  This  hia  mistake  was  the  means  of  developing  and 
testing  his  faith. 

The  assumed  slaughter  of  Achan's  children  a  recent  author 
terms  "a  cruel  and  unjust  thing,  forbidden  in  Deut.  sxiv.  16, 
yet  afterwards  perpetrated  with  the  Divine  saitction." 

This  case  has  been  already  discussed  under  "Justice  of  God." 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  case  furnishes  no  sanction  of 
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the  abominablo  custom  of  alaugiitering  Imman  beings  in  sacrifice. 
As  has  been  elsewhere  suggested,  for  anything  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  Achan's  sons  and  daughters  may  all  have  been 
fuO-grown,  and  may  have  encouraged  and  participated  in  the 
sacrilege  in  which  he  took  the  lead.     This  is  Keil's  view  of  the 

In  reference  to  Jephtbah's  supposed  sacrifice  of  Ms  daughter, 
it  may  be  said.  First,  It  cannot  be  proved  thai  he  did  offer  her 
as  a  burnt-offering.  The  Bible  does  not  say  that  he  did  this. 
If,  through  ignorance  and  a  misguided  fanaticism,  he  actoally 
committed  the  cruel  deed,  it  dops  not  appear  that  Gud  in  any 
manner  sanctioned  it.  The  sa«red  historian  expresses  no 
6pinion  in  regard  to  it.  The  apparent  commendation  of 
Jephthah,  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  applies  to  the  general  tenor  of  his 
life,  and  not,  necessarily,  to  every  act  performed  by  him  in 
that  remote  age. 

Secondly.  There  are  good  reasons  for  holding,  with  Auberlen, 
Bush,  Cassel,  Dclitzsch,  Grotiua.  Hengstenberg,  Houbigant, 
KeU,  the  Kimchis,  Lange,  Le  Clerc,  LilieathaJ,  SaalsehUtz, 
Schudt,  Waterland,  and  other  critics,  that,  instead  of  being 
ofiered  as  a  burnt-sacriflce,  she  was  simply  devoted  to  perpetual 
celibacy  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.' 

(a)  The  literal  sacrifice  of  human  beings  was  strictly  for- 
bidden in  the  Mos^c  law ;  and  Jephthah  was  doubtless  fully 
aware  of  this  fact 

(h)  The  Hebrew  of  Jephthah's  vow  may  be  correctly  trans- 
lated, ''  Shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,^  or  I  will  offer  it  itp  for  a 
buml^ofEering."  Dr.  Davidson ' ;  "It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
conjtmction  '  vav '  may  be  rendered  or.  The  Hebrew  language 
had  very  few  conjimctions,  and  therefore  one  had  to  fulfil  the 
office  of  several  in  other  languages."     Dr.  Randolph,  J.  Kimchi, 


'  Introd.  tt)  Old  Test.,  i.  476. 
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and  Auberlen  render,  "  Shall  surely  bo  the  Lord's,  and  I  wiU 
offer  to  him  a  burntofEering."  Dr.  Davidson  says;  "We 
admit  that  the  construction  is  grammatically  possible ;  for 
examples  justify  it,  as  Gesenius  shows."  Either  of  these 
translations  removes  the  difficulty. 

(c)  During  the  "  two  montlis  "  which  intervened  between 
Jephthah's  return  and  the  supposed  sacrifice,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  the  priests  would  not  have  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  barbarous  deed,  or  that  Jephthah  himself  would  not 
have  "  inquired  of   the  Lord "  respecting  a  release  from  bis 

(d)  As  she  was  Jephthah's  only  child,  to  devote  her  to  per- 
petual virginity  would  preclude  him  from  all  hope  of  posterity, 
— in  the  estimation  of  a  Jew,  a  most  humiliating  and  calamitous 
deprivation. 

(e)  The  phraseology  o£  verses  37-40  points  dearly  to  a  life 
of  perpetual  and  enforced  celibacy.  On  any  other  hjpoiesis 
the  language  seems  irrelevant  and  Tinmeaning.  As  Keil  ex- 
presses it,  to  bewail  one's  vir^nity  does  not  mean  to  mourn 
because  one  has  to  die  a  virgin,  but  because  one  has  to  live 
and  remain  a  virgin.  Inasmuch  as  the  history  lays  special 
emphasis  upon  her  bewailing  her  virginity,  this  must  have  stood 
in  some  peculiar  relation  fo»the  nature  of  the  vow.  Observe, 
too,  that  this  lamentation  takes  place  "  upon  the  mountains," 
Cassel  observes  that  if  life  had  been  in  question  her  tears  might 
have  been  shed  at  home.  But  lamentations  of  this  character 
could  not  be  uttered  in  the  town  and  ia  the  presence  of  men. 
For  such  plaints,  modesty  required  the  solitude  of  the  mountains. 
The  words  of  the  thirty-ninth  verse  are  very  explicit  They 
assert  that  her  father  fulfilled  his  vow  through  the  fact  that 
"  she  knew  no  man."  That  is,  the  vow  was  fulfilled  in  the 
dedication  of  her  life  to  the  I^rd,  as  a  spiritual  burntKifEering, 
in  a  life-long  chastity. 

"  Completeness  of  conseCTalioii  as  a  spiritual  sacrifice  "  seems 
the  pervading  idea  in  the  case  of  Jephthah's  sacrifice. 
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In  2  Sam.  sxi.  1  the  designation,  Saul's  "  Moody  house,"  inti- 
mates strongly  that  the  men  whom  a  recent  writer  pathetically 
deplores  as  "  innocent  grandchildren  "  were  I'eaUy  participants 
in  the  crime  of  tlieir  depaited  progenitor.  lie  had  gone 
beyond  the  rea«h  of  earthly  justice;  hence  the  penalty  fell 
upon  Iiis  surviving  partners  in  treachery  and  blood.  David 
Kimchi^  tentaUvely,  and  Dr.  Jahn°  confidently  propose  this 
very  reasonable  explanation  of  the  case. 

On  the  whole,  none  of  tlie  foregoing  cases  represents  hnmati 
sacrifices  as  sanctioned  by  the  Almighty. 

Servioe  of  God. 

tritft/ear.  With  gladness. 

Serve  the  LoitD  with  tear,  and  t^oloa  Sarve  the  Loeq  with  gladness.  Pa. 
with  treniWing.    Ps.  U.  11.  0.2. 

Eeverential  fear  and  devout  gladness  are  quite  compatible. 
Sin  forgiven. 

All  sin  pwdon^ble.  Some  unpardonable. 

And  by  him  aU  that  belieye  are  Jos-  WhosoevBrspeaketh  agaiiist-theHoly 

Ufled  from  all  thinss  fmm  which  ye  (ihoj^t.  it  ahall  not  be  fornlven  him, 

could  not  be  juetilied  by  tba  law  of  neither  In  tills  world,  neither  in  tbe 

Moses.    Aots  :[UI.  39.  woi'^tocome.    Uatt.  xll.  S2. 

~ ■         ■ ^..  .         ■   Bttha 

-   —    .„    ,t  oWtnol   dami 

:    Unrklil.  2e. 
righteous,    l  John  ii,  1.  Xhei-e  is  n  ein  unto  distil :  I  do  not 

say  that  he  sliall  pray  fbt  It,    1  Jolm 
V.  IS. 

The  texts  at  the  left  by  ao  means  assert  that  every  sin, 
wherever  and  by  whomsoever  committed,  vrili  be  foi'given. 
The  general  rule  is  that  sins  repented  of  will  be  forgiven. 
Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  sins  which  will  never  be  repented  of, 
consequently  never  forgiven ;  hence  they  are  sins  "  unto  death." 

Sin-offering, 

One  kiiid,  A  different  Mnd, 

When  the  einivhiob  thoj  have  sinned       Jtavghl  be  eoraraittcd  by  Ignoranoe 

•gainst  it  is  known,  thin  the  conRre-    without  the  know'edse  of  tlie  lonei^ 

iraUon  shall  ofi&r  a  roune  bullock  for   eation,  that  all  the  ooni ■■' —  -'— " 

fliesin.    .,  When  a  ruierTiath  sinned,    olftr  one  young  huHoe 

...if  his  sin  whe "  " 

eometohia  know._     „ 

his  ofitriuir.  a  kid  of  the  soals.    Lev, 
Iv.  14,  22,  «■ 


■oung  h 
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"We  think  the  difference  here  is  due  to  condensation  on  the 
part  of  the  later  writer.  In  the  first  case,  the  offering  for  the 
congregation  and  that  for  the  niler  are  specified  separately;  in 
the  second  case,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  congregation  and  the 
rulers  are  considered  as  one,  and  their  respective  offerings  are 
spoken  of  as  constituting  hut  one  offeruig. 

Mr.  Espia,  in  Bible  Commentary,  says  that,  in  the  dtation 
from  Leviticus,  the  reference  is  to  sins  of  commission ;  in  that 
fi'om  Numhere,  to  sins  of  omission.  Hence  there  ia  a  slight 
difference  in  the  ritiial, 

Slnnek'8'  feeling. 

Feared  yreaily.  No  fear  in  the  case. 

There  w«re  they  in  grtat  fear.    Pa.'       WAere  nofear  waa.    PB.llti.  B. 


Feared  the  Lord.  Feared  not  the  Lord. 

SotheBenatlorafearedthe  Loud,  and  Unto  this  day  they  do  after  theror- 
served  theli'  gravea  imoges.  2  Kings  mer  mflnnera:  they  fear  not  the  Loao. 
xvii.  11.  2  Kiage  xvii.  31. 

An  instructive  example  of  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  dif- 
ferent senses. 

Staves  of  a/rh. 

To  rernain.  Might  be  removed, 

Th«  stayes  shall  bo  in  the  rinss  of  tlie       Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  snns,  and 

ark:  they  shall  not  be  taken  from  it.    tUCTBhall  takedown  theoovering  vail, 

. . .  andshaliputln  tlie  stuy^  tliereaf. 
Num.  iv.  6,  6. 

Keil  renders  Num.  iv.  6,  "  Adjust  its  liearing-poles."  Simi- 
larly Bush,  Nachmaaides,  Abarbanel,  and  Eashi.  Bible  Com- 
mentary, '•  Put  the  staves  thereof  in  order." 

Swearinff  and  oaths. 

UountenaTieed.  Prohibilfd. 

And  Abraham   said,  I  will   eweer.  By  swearing,  and  lying,  and  fcllUng, 

Uen.  xsi,  24.  and  stealing.    Hos.  iv.  3. 

And  Jacob  sware  liy  the  Fear  of  bis  It  hotli  been  said  by  them  of  old 

fiither  Isaac.    Hen,  xxicf.  53.  time.  Thon  shalt  not  forswear  thyself, 

Thou  ahalt  ftar  the  LOBD  thy  (Jod,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  lri>rd  tliiiie 

and  serve  him,  and  shalt  awearbyhU  oaths;  but  I  say  unto  yon.  Swear  not 

name.    Deut.  vl.  13.  at  alii    neither  by  heaven;    for  It  la 

ladjnre  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  God's  throne;  nor  by  the  earth ;  ftirit 

tliou  rell UB  whetSer  thou  be  the  Christ.  Is  hia  Ibotstool ;  neither  byJeniBalem; 

Uatt  xzvi.  6S.  Ibr  it  is  tLe  oily  of  tha  gieat  Jilns. 

1  say  tbe  tnth  In  Christ,  t  lie  not,  fieltbei  ihalt  thon  swear  by  thy  hendt 
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Countenanced.  ProMbited. 

my  CDnEcleuce  also  bearing  me  witness  because  tbou  cuuxt  not  malie  one  h^c 

In  th«  Holy  (jliost.    Hum.  Ix.  1.  white  or  blaufc.    But  let  vour  commn- 

Wben  God  made  promiiie  to  Abrn-  nlcation  be  Yea,  ;«a:  Nay,  nay;  for 

ham,  beottuae  Ue  could  swear  by  no  v'liat"oever  la  more  thantteBe  oometh 

erealer,  he  aware  by  himself.     Heb.  of  evil.    Matt  r.  83-87. 

vi.  13.  But  above  all  things,  my  brethrim, 

The  angel  which  I  EBw...liRed  up  swear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  neither 

his  hand  lo  heaven,  and  swaiebyhlm  by   the  earth,  neither  by  any  other 

that  llvetli  for  ever  and  aver.    Kev.  x.  oalh:  butletyontyeabo  yea,  and  j/OM'' 

d,  a.  nay,  nay;  lest  ye  fall  iaio  ooudemaa- 
tloo.   James  t.  12, 

The  context  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  Hosea  speaks  ol  false 
"swearing."  It  is  equally  dear  t]iat  our  Lord,  ia  Matthew, 
does  not  refer  to  Judicial  oaths,  but  to  profane  swearing,  or 
oaths  in  commoo  conversalion.     In  proof,  observe : 

First.  The  Jews  in  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of  using  vain 
and  frivolous  oaths  in  their  ordinary  talk.  They  swore  by  the 
temple,  by  the  earth,  by  heaven,  by  the  head,  etc.  So  long  as 
they  did  not  use  the  name  of  God  in  these  oaths,  they  did  Dot 
deem  them  particularly  binding.  This  practice  is  alluded  to  in 
Matt  xxiiL  16-22. 

Maimonides ' :  "If  any  one  swears  by  heaven,  by  the  earth, 
by  the  sun,  and  so  forth,  although  it  is  the  intention  of  him 
who  swears  in  these  words  to  swear  by  liim  who  created  these 
things,  yet  tins  ia  not  an  oath.  Or,  if  one  swears  by  one  of 
the  prophets  or  by  one  of  the  books  of  scripture,  although  it  be 
the  purpose  of  the  swearer  to  swear  by  hun  who  sent  that 
prophet  or  who  gave  that  book,  nevertheless  this  is  not  an 
oath."  Michaelis  *  says  that  such  oaths  were  "  at  that  time  so 
common  and  so  frequently  and  basely  abused  as  to  have  become 
perfectly  disgraceful  to  the  Jews,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  less 
treacherous  heathen  around  tliem,  and  justly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Jewish  oaths"  Against  this  abuse  of  language 
the  Lord  cautioned  hifi  disciples :  "  Let  your  speech,  or  con- 
versation 'logos,'  be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay."  "Do  not  attempt 
to  bolster  Up  your  veracity  by  frivolous  oaths." 

Secondly.    So  far  from  condemning  judicial  oaths,  Jesus 
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recognized  their  validity,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  put  under 
oafli.  When  the  high-priest  said  to  him,  "  1  adjure  thee  [put 
thee  under  oath,  cause  thee  to  swear]  by  the  living  God  that 
thou  t«ll  us,"  Jesus  submitted  to  he  thus  sworn,  and  responded 
to  the  solemn  obligation.  "We  find,  also,  that  good  men,  an 
angel,  even  God  himself,  employed  the  "  oath  "  for  confirmation.' 

James  v.  12  evidently  refers  to  the  frivolous  oaths  we  have 
mentioned.  Huther ;  "  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  swearing  by  the 
name  of  God"  is  not  mentioned ;  for  we  must  not  imagine  that 
this  ia  included  in  the  last  member  of  the  clause  ;  the  apostle 
intending,  evidently,  by  'neither  any  other  oatli,'  to  point  only  at 
similar  formulae,  of  which  several  are  mentioned  in  Matthew." 

The  inference  from  these  facta  we  leave  to  the  reader. 

2Viw.es  observed. 

May  he  observed.  Must  rxit  be  observed. 


timea,  aud  years,    Cial.  iv.  10. 

Michaelis  and  Aben  Eara  tate  the  expression,  "  observer  of 
times,"  in  Deuteronomy,  as  implying  "  divination  from  the 
course  of  the  clouds."  Gesenius  regards  it  as  denoting  "  some 
kind  of  divination  connected  with  idolatry";  Fuerst:  "It  is 
better  to  set  out  with  the  fundamental  signification,  to  cover, 
to  wrap  up."  Hence  the  meaning  would  be,  "  to  practise 
enchantment  covertly  or  secretly."  Keil,'  with  certain  rabbies, 
derives  the  Hebi-ew  term  from  "  ayin,"  an  eye ;  hence,  literally, 
"  to  ogle,  to  bewitch  with  the  evil  eye."  The  passage  has  no 
reference  to  the  keeping  of  the  Mosaic  feasts. 

The  texts  from  Romans  and  Galatians  refer  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons.  Andrew  Fuller  *  says  that  the  former 
text  refers  to  Jewish  converts,  who,  having  from  their  yoath 

1.  XX.  42;  Ileb.vi.  17,18;  Hev.  x.  o,  6. 
al  purpoEes  only. 

t  Work»,  i.  S80,  eai. 
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observed  the  Mosaic  f  eativala  as  instituted  by  Divine  authority, 
were  permitifid  to  continue  tJus  obaervanco,  and  treated  aa 
"regarding  these  days  unto  the  Lord."  The  latter  test  has 
respect  to  Gentile  converts,  who,  having  previously  clone  Hervice 
to  idols,'  showed  some  inclination  to  cling  to  their  former 
unauthorized  and  superstitious  observances ;  and  heace  were 
reproved. 

Trespnas  recompensed. 

To  the  Lord.  To  the  priest. 

He  sbQU  brini;  fdr  hi»  trosna^  uato       He  BhsJl  bring  a  ram  . , .  for  a  tres- 

the  LOKD  a  ram.    Lev.  v.  15.  paae-offfering  unto  the  priest.    Ler.T.JS. 

B^hi :  "  To  the  Lord  for  the  priest."  The  latter  was  the 
Lord's  deputy. 

A  tax  paid  to  the  officer  appointed  by  the  government  may 
be  said  to  be  paid  cither  to  the  officer  or  to  the  government. 

II.    IPUTY^  OF  MAIf.  — To  himself. 
Anger. 

Condemned. 
ot  the       Malie  no  friendshiti  nith  an  shinT 
Eph.    man:    and  ntth  a  furious  man  thou 
Shalt  not  go.    lYov.  xxii.24, 

Benothnfity  Ln  Ihy  aptrlttoheajigiy: 
for  anger  resteth  la  the  boaom  ofCooU. 
"    '      i.  9. 

jnotti 

Jas  i.  19,  30. 

Paul,  says  Alford,  "  speaks  of  anger  which  ia  an  infirmity, 
but  by  being  cherished  may  become  a  sin." 

Bishop  Butler^:  "The  first  text  is  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
stooii  as  an  encouragement  to  indulge  ourselves  in  anger ;  the 
sense  being  certainly  this, '  Though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not ' ;  yet 
here  is  evidently  a  distinction  made  between  anger  and  siu — 
between  the  natural  passion  and  sinful  anger." 

The  last  clause  hits  the  point  precisely.  There  ia  a  normal 
indignation,  which  is  evoked  by  exhibitions  of  meanness, 
treachery,  and  hijustice,  and  which  may,  within  certain  limits, 
be  indulged  without  sin.  This  emotion  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  furious  and  unreasonable  ebullitions  of  wrath  which 
characterize  a  passionate  man. 

'  Sbb  Gal.  iv.  8-11.  '  Sermon  viii. 
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Animal  Jfood. 

Use  unresiricfEd.  Seslricted. 

moYhig  thing  dint  livetli  shall       Kerertheless  these  ye  ehall  not  eat,  ol 
is^  notlifng  uiiotean  of  itself,    that  divide  the  cloven  hoot.  . .  .  Tliey 

\a  the  shnmblea, 
iliine  DO  q.nestioii  for  coo- 

The  first  three  passages  refer  to  men  not  tmder  the  Mosaic 
law.  Deut.  siv.  was  addressed  to  the  Israehtes  whom  God, 
for  wise  reasons,  wished  to  keep  a  distinct  race. 

Dr.  Davidson*;  ''It  is  apparent  that  the  effect  of  these 
enactments  respecting  different  beasts  as  proper  for  food  or 
otherwise,  nrnst  have  beea  to  keep  t!ie  Hebrews  apart  from 
other  nations;  that,  as  a  distinct  people,  they  might  bo  pre- 
served from  idolatry.  If  certam  articles  of  food  common 
among  other  races  were  interdicted,  the  effect  would  he  to 
break  up  social  intercourse  between  them ;  by  which  means 
the  Jews  would  not  be  in  so  much  danger  of  learning  their 
barbarous  customs,  and  falling  into  their  superstitions.  Thus 
the  separation  of  meats  into  dean  and  nndean  was  most 
salutary  to  a  monotheistic  people,  set  apart  as  tlie  chosen  de- 
positaries of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  exposed  on  eveiy  side 
to  polytheistic  tribes."  ° 

Certaiii  animals  forbidden.  Same  allowed. 

And  every  creeping  thing  that  flieth       ThesB  may  ye  eat,  of  every  flying 

is  unclean  unto  you;  Uiey  Bliall  not  be    creeping  thing  that  soelh  upon  aSfonr, 

eaten.    Dent.xiy.ie.  whieh  Iibvb  legs  above  Uiijlr  feet,  to 

leap  ^^'Ithai  upon  tire  earth.    But  all 

ofScr  flying  crepaing thing!,  which  have 

fonr  test,  sliall  be  nu  aboinhiatlDn  untc 

Kcil :  "  The  edible  kinds  of  locusts  are  passed  over,  in  Deut. 

'  Introd.  lo  Old  Teat.,  i.  253. 

'  Diffference  of  national  chbIodib  ftimiehes  the  eolulion  of  screral  allowed 
"  discrepancies."  For  example,  the  weaiinf;  of  long  hair  by  men  Ib  allowed 
In  Nnm,  yi.  5,  and  i«padiated  in  1  Coc.  x!.  14.  But,  then,  the  first  paeaage 
reftsrs  to  Jews,  Iha  second  is  addreased  to  Greeks  at  Corinth.  Among  the 
ftirmer,  the  wearingof  longhair  was  connted  iionotable,  even  ornamental, 
rather  than  othenvise;  among  the  latter,  It  indicated  effeminacy  and  the 
indnlsence  of  tinnatural  vices.  See  Stuart,  Hist,  of  Canon  of  Old  Test., 
p.  876  (Reviaed  edition,  p.  851). 
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xiv,,  because  it  was  nut  the  iutenticm  o£  Mosea  to  repeat  every 
particular  of  tlie  earlier  laws  in  these  addresses."  In  the  rapid 
outline  given  in  Deuteronomy  it  was  not  practicable  to  notice 
unimportant  exceptions. 

Tolerated.  Bepudiated. 

I  labored  more  abundantly  than  they       Let  another  man  pratse  thee,  and  no( 
all:  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  tjoi    tliLne  own  mouth.    J'rnf.  xxvtl.  U. 
which  was  with  me.    ICor.  xi.  10,  That  no  flesh   should  gloiy  in  hia 

That  which  I  speak,  I  Epeak  it  not    presence,    1  Cor.  i.  29. 
afl*r  the  Lord,  buf  as  it  wets  foolishly, 
in  this  oonUdones  of  boastW.    Seelnir 
that  many  glory  after  tlie  flesh,  1  will 
glory  also     2  Cor.  xi.  17, 18. 

In  nothing   am  I   Iwhina  the  very 

2  Cor?xii^U.  ^'      ""^  ""      "*^' 

The  limiting  clauses,  "  not  I,  but  the  grace  o£  God,"  "  though 
I  be  nothing,"  and  the  like,  show  that  it  was  not  self-conceit 
whieli  unpolled  Paul  to  "boast"  or  "glory." 

Andrew  Fuller,'  comparing  the  texts  from  Pi-overbs  and 
Corinthians,  says :  "  The  motive  m  the  one  case  is  the  desire 
of  applause;  in  the  other,  justice  to  an  injured  character  and 
to  the  gospel  which  suffered  in  his  reproaches,"  His  apparent 
boasting  was  in  self-vindication. 

"No  flesh  '■hould  ijlory," — none  should  find  in  the  gospel 
occasion  for  pride  and  self-eialtation,  Paul  did  not  "  glory  " 
thus  camaUy 

Paul  unsiirpaiseil  Humblest  of  ojwsfies. 

For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  be-  For  1  am  the  least  of  the  a^Kistles. 
hind  tlie  very  ohii-fest  ai>Obtles  Z  Cor.  that  am  not  meet  to  he  called  au  npoa- 
xl.  5.  tie,  berauee  I  pereecul^d  the  church  of 

For  he  that  wrought  effectually  In    God.    XCor.xv.fl. 
Feler  to  the  apostleemp  of  (he  clrcnm-       Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  tbe  least 

waixl  theContiles.    Gnl.  i!.8,  should  preach  among  the  Genti'lee  the 

nnsearchable  riches  of  Christ.    Eph 
<ii.  S. 

These  passages  present  the  apostle  in  two  distinct  aspects. 

In  respect  to  his  talents,  his  education,  and  his  missionary 

zeal  and  labors  he  was  iinmistataHy  primus  inter  pares,  first 

among  his  equals  of  tlie  apostolic  rank.     But  he,  unlike  the 

otiier  apostles,  had  been,  before  his  conversion,  a  lierce  and 

'  Works,  i.  elfl. 
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blooJy  enamy  I  Chi  t  \u  ty,  who  "  beyond  measure  ])er- 
secuted  the  chuich  ot  God  and  wiistcd  it,"'  In  his  deep 
sonow  ihame  and  humdiition  at  the  remembrance  of  hia 
foimei  deeds  of  cruelty  he  expresses  himaelf  ia  the  language 
of  the  second  series  of  texts  "Die  two  series  contemplate  the 
apostle  in  eatdi-ely  different  relations. 

Moses'  self-praise.  Sey-j/raiee  wmaortky. 

UDreorer,  tfae  mitn  Uoaes  wca  very       7<^  jsDOigood  \o  eutmueh  honey:  eo 
p«at  In  the  land  of  JBgjpt,  in  theefKM  for  men  to  aparoh  thpir  own  glory  is  furf 
of  Fhoraoh'n  serrantB,  and  In  tbe  sight    glory.    Proi.  xsv.'iT. 
of  tha  paopJe.    Ex.  xi,  8. 

-., —  .1 «■ ?veryineek. 


The  quotation  from  Esodus  ia  the  statement  of  a  simple 
historical  fact.  It  says  nothing  of  Moses'  greatness  in  respect 
to  persona]  qualifications,  but  simply  asserts  —  what  is  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt —  that  his  miracles  had  produced  a  great 
effect,  and  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Egyptiaua, 
And  this  statement  is  introduced  not  to  glorify  Moses,  bat  to 
account  in  part  for  the  ready  compliance  of  the  Egyptians  in 
bestowing  upon  the  Israelites  the  "  jewels "  and  "  raiment " 
which  the  latter  demanded. 

The  text  from  Numbers  has  by  some  critics  been  deemed  an 
interpolation.  Others  give  a  different  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
term  rendered  "  meek."  Luther  says,  "  harassed  or  annoyed  " ; 
Dr.  A.  C3arke,  "  depressed  " ;  Palfrey,  "  miserable " ;  Dean 
Stanley,  "endming,  afflicted,  heedless  of  self";  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary,  "  disinterested." 

There  is,  however,  no  need  of  recourse  to  these  definitions. 
Moses,  imder  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  writing 
history  "  objectiyely."  Hence  he  speaks  of  himself  as  freely 
as  he  would  of  any  other  person.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  he  records  his  own  fw:.hs  and  sins  ^  with  the  same  fidelity 
and  impartiality.  It  is  remarked  by  Calmet :  "  As  he  praises 
iiimself  here  without  pride,  so  he  will  bliime  himself  elsewhere 
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with  humility."  The  ohjectionable  words  were  inserted  to 
explain  why  it  waa  that  Moses  took  no  st«ps  in  the  ease  to 
vindicate  hiniself,  and  why,  coDsequently,  the  Lord  so  promptly 
intervened. 

Covetinff, 

Enjoined,  Forbidden. 

Covet  earoesUytba  beat  glfla.  ICor.  Thou  Eholt  not  coTet  . . .  ftnytMiie 
xit.  31.  tlifltij  thy  ueighlior'a.    ]!ic.x!:.17. 

Wherefore,  bretbren,  covet  to  proph- 
687.    ICor.  xiv.  as. 

"  Covet,"  in  the  first  two  t«xts,  implies  an  earnest  desire  for 
that  which  is  le^timately  within  onr  reach ;  in  the  last,  it 
denotes  an  unlawful  cravmg  for  tliat  which  properly  helongs  to 
another. 

Human  effort. 

Encouraged,  DepreokUed. 

So  run,  that  ye  may  obt^n.  I  Cor.  So  tbpn,  U  is  not  of  hira  that  wUleth, 
Ix,  24.  Dor  or  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God 

that  Bheweth  mercy.    Kom.  in..  16. 

The  latter  text  teaches  that  the  providing  of  salvation  was 
God's  act,  and  not  attributahle  to  man's  "  willing"  nor  "  run- 
ning"—  the  act  of  sovereign  gracu,  and  nut  of  the  creature. 
The  former  teaches  that  the  securing  of  tliis  salvation  to  the 
individual  depends  upon  his  own  exertion.  God"s  mercy  in 
furnishing  redemption  and  man's  effort  in  availing  himself  of 
that  redemption  are  the  cardinal  ideas   presented  in  the  two 

Jdol-ineafs. 

Son-essimtial.  To  be  avoided. 

nenileth  usnotlotiod:  Ihc  things  whitA  tho  (>eiililes  sacrl- 
1  est  Bre  we  the  better;  flee,  they  saerifloe  to  derlls,  and  not  to 
;  not,  are  wo  the  worse,  Odd:  and  X  would  not  that  ye  should 
have  fkiJIowBhip  with  deilla.  Ye  cannot 
ml  ttiat  the  Idol  la  any  di'ink  the  onp  of  the  Ixird,  and  the  onp 
hich  la  ofli'rFd  in  sacn-  of  devils:  ve  catinot  be  partakers  of 
>y  thing?    lUor.  x.  19.    the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of 


."-!, 


In  the  first  series,  Paul  concedes  that  meat  is 
by  being  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  that  the  eating  of  it  is 
in  itself,  a  matter  of  indifference.  But  he  argues,  in  the  eighth 
chapter,'  that  Christians  should  refrain  from  this  food,  because 
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their  participation  would  be  raiscoiistruetl  by  other  persone ; 
and  in  the  tenth  diapt«r,'  because  the  participant  shaa'es,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  sin  of  idolatry. 

Andi-ew  Fuller^:  Tour  course  is  inexpedient,  because  it 
leads  others  into  actual  idolatry ;  it  is  also  positively  sinful, 
because  it  involves  a  participation  in  idol-worship,  on  the 
general  pi'inciple  that  he  who  volimtarily  associates  with  othei-a 
in  any  act  is  a  partaker  of  that  a«t. 

Iiattffhfer. 

Commended.  Condemned, 

A  mevry  iieart  doetli  erood  fite  H  med*  I  said  of  IniiKhteT.  It  ia  mad:  and  of 
lelne,    ProT.xvll.21  mirth.  What  doeth  it f    Eool.  ii.  3. 

A  time  to  «veiT  pnrpow  under  the       Morrow  ia  hotter  than  laughter:  fbr 

lii.  1,  4.'  "  '                                 '            '  henrl  Is  ni:xde  better.    The  heart  of  the 

I  commended  mirth,  because  a  man  wise  Is  In  the  houae  of  mourning;  bnt 

hath  no  better  tliine  under  the  sun,  the  hesrt  of  fi>ole  i)  in  the  hense  of 

ttian  to  eat.  and  to  ^rlnk,  and  to  he  mirth,    Eccl.  vl!.  3. 4. 

merry.    Eool.  viii.l6.  Wo  unio  you  that  langh  now ;  for  ye 

I  will  Bee  f  on  again,  and  your  heart  shall  mouru  and  weep.    Luke  vl.  25. 

shall  rejoice,  Imd  your  joy  no  man  tak- 

eth  from  yon.    JoTinxvI.  22. 

Tlie  flrst  texts  apeak  approvingly  of  a  cheerful  spirit  or  a 
seasonable  and  rational  merriment ;  the  second  condemn  sense- 
less and  riotous  hilarity.  Hengstenberg :  "Mirth  considered 
as  the  highest  good,  as  the  end  of  life,  and  the  too  great  eager- 
ness displayed  in  its  pursuit."  Not  laughter  in  the  abstract, 
but  laughter  under  certain  circumstances,  is  condemned. 


Man's  ot 

wn  way. 

Must  not  be  followed. 

May  befolJo 

..".tSAs-ass 

e  LOKn,  and  do  them;  and  that  ye 

of  thy  youth,  and  walk  \ 

racyes.    Num"CT.'™9.  *       ""    ''""' 

thyheai-t,aiidlnlhedgh 

Mena.sseh  ben  Israel,  Aben  Ezra,  and  Eashi  take  the  second 
text  as  ironical ;  "  Well,  go  your  own  way,  but  reraeraber,"  etc. 
Ginshurg,  Hengstenberg,  and  ZiJcklei"  deem  it  an  injunction  to 
enjoy  cheerfully  the  blessings  of  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bear  in  mind  man's  accotintahility  to  the  Givei'  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift. 

'  Veraea  20,  21.  >  Worke,  i.  683,  634, 
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Mouminff. 

Commended,  Discoantsnaneed. 

Blessed arf  they thut  mourn:  fortber  K«]D{ce In tbeLord always:  aadaigaiu 
Bhallbsoomfoi-letl.    Matt.  v.  4.  I  Bay,  R^oioe.    Fbli.  tv.  4. 

Tbe  "  mourning  "  is  tliat  attendant  upon  true  penitence ;  the 
"rejoidng"  results  from  tlie  assurance  of  salvation.  Tlie 
sorrow  precedes,  the  joy  follows,  pardon. 

Purity. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  work '  we  have  discussed  at  some 
lengtli,  and  at  one  view,  the  alleged  discrepandea  which  would 
properly  come  under  this  head. 

Salvation. 

God's  worTc.  Man's  work. 

for  God  is  mv  King  of  old,  working       Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 

BBlYSlJonintliemldstofllieeartli.  Fs.    fear  and  trembling.  For  it  is  God  which 

Ixxtv,  12.  workBth  in  rou  both  to  will  and  to  do 

of  his  good  pleasure.    PlUl.  U.  12, 13. 

The  last  verse  at  the  right  represents  God  as  the  prime 
mover  in  the  work  of  salvation,  Alford :  "  We  owe  both  the 
will  to  do  good  and  the  power  to  his  indwelling  Spirit."  As 
has  ]>een  previously  siwd,  the  divine  and  human  agendes  co- 
operate to  a  certain  extent,^ 

Strong  drink. 

Use  recommeyided.  Dis(xiimienanced. 

And  thou  ehalt  bestow  that  money  Wine  fa  n  mocker,  strong  drink  ii 

ftir  whalaoerer  thy  soul  Insteth  aftBr,  "  '  "  '  '  "  "  "  ■  ■  ■ 
ihr  oxon,  or  fbr  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or 

for  strone  drink.    Uent.  xir.  28.  .... 

And  Uie  Tine  snid  unto  them,  Should  who  hsUi  contentions!  who  hatli  bah- 

I  leave  my  wine,  whioli  obaereth  God  bling?    who    bath    wnnnds    without 

nnd  man.    Jndg.  Is. IS.  oaueef  who  hathredncaaof  eyes?  They 

Wme  iftoimalteth  glad  the  heart  of  that  tony  long  at  the  wine;  they  tliat 

man.    Fa.clT.lfi,  go  to  seek  mixed  wiuo.    Looknotthon 


n  that  la    upon  ihe  wine  when  It  Is  red,  whe' 
boefithat    glvetn  b' ■     " ' 


ready  to  ne^sh,  and  wii..  .  ^    .  -    -- ,- 

be  of  heavy  bearls.    Let  him  drink,  moielh  Itself  arlgLk     At  the  last  it 

and  fljrget  his  poverty,  and  remember  blteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stlneetli  like 

his  misery  no  more.    Frov.  xxxi.  6,  7.  ao  adder.    I>roT.  jcsiii,  29-33, 

Drink  nolon^erwarer,  but  use  nlmle  Whoredom  and  wine  and  new  wine 

7ine  forthvstomach's  sake,  audtiiine  take  away  the  heart.    Hos.  iv.  11, 

often  infirmilies.    1  Hm.  y.  23.  Kor  drunkards,  nor  roviiers,  nor  ex- 
tortioners, shall  inherit  the  kii^dom  of 

For  an  extended  discussion  of  this  point  the  reader  is  referred 

to  the  literature  of  the  subject.     It  shouZd,  however,  be  said 

'  See  pp.  144r-146.  '  Compare  pp.  188, 167  of  present  work. 
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that  the  general  tenor  of  the  Bible  is  clearly  and  decidedlp 
against  intemperance. 

Koah'a  intoxication^  —  a  sad  blot  upon  a  character  otherwise 
without  reproach — is  related  merely  as  a  matter  of  liiatory,  and 
without  comment. 

As  to  the  miracle  at  Cana,'  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  of 
our  Saviour,  nor  in  the  cu'cnmstancea  of  the  case,  wliich  goes 
to  saDCtiou  cl);unkenness. 

Certain  authors  maiiitaio,  with  some  plausibility,  that  in  all 
cases  where  strong  driuks  are  coapled  with  terms  of  com- 
mendation, the  original  word  properly  means  either  unfer- 
tnented  wine  or  else  fruit ;  and  that  the  notices  of  fermented 
wine  are  restricted  to  passages  of  a  condemnatory  character. 
This  position,  if  tenable,  is  one  of  great  importance.  For  the 
diacuBsioQ  of  this  point,  we  have  already  referred  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject.^ 

In  the  quotation  from  Deuteronomy  the  words  rendered 
"wine"  and  "strong  di ink"  may  not  imply  here  fermented  or 
intoxicating  liquors.  Even  if  such  he  their  meaning,  the 
passage  does  not  sanction  the  use  of  these  drinks  to  the  extent 
of  ebriety. 

Judges  ix.  13  appears  in  the  sacred  record,  as  a  mere  fable, 
with  which  the  uninspired  speaker  embellished  his  harangue. 

The  text  in  Psalms  speaks  of  "  wine  "  which  "  maketh  glad  " 
the  heart  o£  man,  and  of  "bread  "which  "strengtheneth"  it. 
These  two  terms  apparently  stand,  by  metonymy,  for  food  and 

'  Gen  ix.  31. 

'Johnli  1-11. 

'  Compare  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  "  Wine  " ;  also,  Leea  and  Barns'  "  Tem- 
perance Bible  Commentary"  (Ameviran  edition.  New  York,  1B70).  A 
writer  in  Fairbaim's  Imperial  Bible  Diet,  says,  that  cill^Fl  properly  means 
vintage  fl'uit,  a  solid,  instead  of  a  liquid;  tlint  i-ui  means  syrup  from 
yarions  fraita  not  intoxicBiting  when  new.  Fuerst  takes  yi'^  with  V^p, 
Jer.  xl.  10,  as  denotliiE  bunches  of  tp'opes,  CassoH's  Bible  Diet,  aays  that 
■with  tha  exception  of  ')^i ,  irtiJ ,  and  perhaps  of  ndo,  the  other  original 
lecma  are  not  used  in  connection  Willi  dranfcenness.  Bnt  see  aji"v^  in 
Uots.  It.  11,  abore. 
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drink.  Hengstenberg  r  "  Wliat  appeases  hunger  and  thirst." 
It  is  not  an  intoxicating  drink  which  is  contemplated  here. 

The  passage  in  Proverbs  xssi,  points  to  a  medicinal  use  of 
the  articles  in  question.  In  verses  4  and  5  of  the  same  chapter 
the  use  of  "  wine "  and  "  strong  drink "  is  forbidden,  for  a 
specified  reason,  to  "  kings  "  and  "  priaces."  It  is  then  added : 
"  Give  strong  drink  unto  h'i»  that  is  ready  to  perish  [Zockler; 
'  who  is  on  the  point  of  perishing,  who  is  just  expiring '],  and 
wine  nnto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts."  The  language  indi- 
cates persons  in  a  state  of  great  depression  and  exhaustion. 

That  Paul's  direction  to  Timothy  also  contemplates  a  strictly 
medical  use  of  wine  is  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  the  sacred  writei-s  are  not  apologists  for  drunken- 
ness, and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  countenance  it. 


JS:ybrciIireH.  oountltoJi  jorwheoye        Lead  ua  ni 
teS  lUtD  dlveia  Kmptatlona.    Jbs.  i.  i.      vi.  13. 

The  word  rendered  "  temptations,"  says  Alford,  means  "  not 
only  what  we  properly  call  temptations,  but  any  kind  of 
distresses  which  happen  to  us,  from  without  or  fi-om  within, 
which  in  God's  purpose  serve  as  trials  of  us."  Matthew  incul- 
cates "  a  humble  self-distrust  and  shrinking  front  such  trials  in 
the  prospect " ;  James  teaches  that  when  they  do  providentially 
oveiiake  us,  we  are  to  rejoice  that  even  these  things  shall  work 
together  for  our  good. 

WeaWi, 

May  be  retained. 

worJd,  thftt  l.hpy  be  not  liiBh-mindeii, 


or  lioDsee  eoJd  tliem,  and  brouEht  the 
prices  of  th     ■'  ■        ■ 

laid  ffKm  t 


le  apostlps'  Ibet. 


rKJ,-" 
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The  young  ruler's  was  an  exceptional  ease.  His  "  great 
poasessionB  "  were  his  idol ;  love  of  moaey  was  his  great  sii> 
Jesus  shaped  the  iiijimciion  to  meet  this  special  case ;  aiming, 
as  always,  at  the  besetting  sin  of  the  individual.  The  only 
le^tiraate  inference  is  that  every  ein,  even  the  moat  cherished, 
must  be  given  up,  if  we  would  be  disciples  of  Christ. 

Of  the  example  ia  Acts,  Alford  aaya  that  it  was  a  volmitary 
one,  was  enforced  nowhere  by  any  rule,  and  that  it  prevailed 
only  at  Jerusalem.  Hackett:  "  The  community  of  goods,  as  it 
esisted  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  was  purely  a  voluntary 
thing,  and  not  required  by  the  apostles." 

Not  those  who  "are  ridi,"  but  tlioae  -v/ho  "  wiW- he  rich," 
those  who  make  riches  the  great  object  of  life,  are  admonished 
by  the  apostle  in  1  Tim,  vi.  The  excessive  love,  rather  than 
the  mere  possession,  of  wealtJi,  is  the  object  of  reprimand.  The 
Bible  forbids  neither  the  acquisition  nor  the  possession  of 
wealth,  provided  we  hold  it  as  God's  stewards,  and  use  it  for 
his  glory. 

Wisdom. 
Vnpr^table.  Of  great  value. 

Forin  mnoh  wisdom  fa  much  Rrief:  Wisdom  exoeUeth  folly,  aa  fer  aa 
and  tie  that  inoreasstb  kaawledi;e  lu-  Uglit  excelleth  darkness.  Beol.  li.  IS. 
oreasetb  sorrow.    Ecol.  1. 18,  Hflppj  l.i  tUe  man  that  flndeth  wta- 

Asithappeneth  to  tliefoolsolthap-  dom,  andtlin  man  that  getteth  under- 
penetheroD  tome:  ajidnhrwas  I  thea  atandiH);, .. .  She  Is  more  preclona  than 
more  wiser    Eoel.  ii.  15,  mblps:  and  all  the  tliin^^B  thou  canst 

BVir  what  hath  the  wise  mora  than  desire  are  not  to  becompai-ed  unto  her. 
theftoir    Eool.  vt,  8.  I'rov.  iii.  13, 16. 

This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  Tb«  wbdom  that  ia  fi^m  above  ia  first 
BboTe,  bnt  la  earthly,  senaual,  devillah.  pure.  Ilion  peaceable, . . ,  full  of  merer 
Jas,  iii.  16.  and  good  fruits.    Jas.  iii.  17, 

The  term  "wisdom"  is  applied,  in  the  sciiptures,  to  at  least 
three  things:  I.  Worldly  craft,  cunning,  or  policy;  2,  Mere 
human  knowledge  or  learning;  S.  Enlightened  piety.  The 
first  is  always  disapproved;  the  second,  having  in  itself  no 
moral  quality,  is  not  condemned  save  when  it  usurps  the  place 
of  the  third  kind,  or  enlightened  piety.  The  latter  is  invariably 
commended.  lu  the  case  before  us  ethical  vrisdom  is  contrasted 
with  carnal  wisdom. 

a  of  the  original  word,  thus;  "They  who 
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III.    DUTYOFMJJV.  —  TohisfeUow-men. 
Adultery. 

Tolerated.  I'Tokibited. 

Ll  fhe  women   eliildren    ...  keep       Thonsbaltnotoommitadiilton'.  Ex. 
_.  sforyonraelvee.    Niirn.  xxm.18.       xx.  I*. 
The  LoBO  Siild  to  Hoaea,  Ho,  take        Whuremoneers  and  adultcreta  Ood 
■  .....  .    „„ijmige.    Uob-xiii,!. 

wnoreaumJ*,  wir  t»e  ihuu 

_ _ tted  grpKt  wlioreaom,  de- 

parting  from  tJie  Loan.    Haaea  1.  2. 

Of  the  case  in  Numbera  Keil  says  all  the  females  were  pat 
to  death  who  might  possibly  have  been  engaged  m  the  licentious 
woi-ship  of  Peor,'  so  that  the  Israelites  might  be  preserved 
from  contamination  by  that  abominable  idolatry.  The  young 
maidens  were  reserved  to  be  employed  as  servants,  or,  in  case 
tbey  became  proselytes,  to  be  married. 

With  reference  to  Hosea,  Delitzsch  takes  the  prophet's 
marriages  simply  as  "  interna!  events,  i.e.  as  merely  cari-ied  out 
in  tliat  inward  and  spiritual  i»tuitlon  in  which  the  word  of  God 
was  addressed  to  him,"  In  tliis  view  concur  Bleek,^  Davidson,' 
Hengstenberg,  Kimcbi,  and  Knobel ;  the  first  of  whom  dwells 
npon  the  unsuitablene^  of  the  outward  acts  to  make  the 
desired  moral  impression,  wliile  the  last  pronounces  these  ada 
peculiarly  inconsistent  with  a  character  so  severely  moral  as 
tliat  of  Hosea.  Moreover,  the  word  "  whoredom,"  in  the  first 
part  of  the  verse  may  mean,  as  it  certainly  does  in  the  last 
pai-t,  simply  spiritual  wlioredom,  or  idolatry.^ 

Assassination. 

Sanctioned.  Forbidden. 

Ehud  BBld,  I  hBva  n  message  ttom  Thou  ebult  not  bill.    Ex,  xx.IS 

God  unto  thee.    And  ho  RrosB  ont  ol  Ifaroan  come  presumptnouBly  upon 

ftis  seat.    And  Ehud  pnt  forth  his  left  his  neighbor  to  alaj  liim  with  guilf; 

hand,  and  tooli  the  dHKEer,  . .  .  and  thoD  Blialt  take  liiin  from  mine  altar, 

tlirnst  it  into  liis  beliy And  Ehud  that  Lo  may  dlo.    Ex.  XKi.  14. 

enoaued.    Jndg.  lil,  20,  21. 2S. 

Then  Jael,  Ideher's  vite,  toult  a  nail 

hand,  I    ''         ■      — 


ent  Bcftly 
ii\  into  6i, 


limd:  iSrIi 
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The  cases  of  Ehud  and  Jael  are  recorded  withoiit  comment, 
simply  as  mattere  of  history.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  God 
gonctioned  their  acts,  although  he  overruled  them  for  the 
.welfare  of  iiis  people.  Keil  admonishes  iis  against  supposing 
that  Ehud  acted  under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  also 
that,  though  he  actually  delivered  Israe!,  there  is  no  warrant  for 
assuming  that  the  means  he  selected  were  either  commanded 
or  approved  hy  Jehovah. 

The  cases  of  Joah  and  Shimei'  are  sometimes  adduced  as 
examples  of  the  sanction  of  assassiuataon.  The  former  was  a 
"  man  of  blood,"  a  delifeei'ate  murderer.  When  the  reasons  of 
state,  on  account  of  which  his  punislmieiit  had  been  deferred, 
ceased  to  exist,  that  punishment  was  justly  inflicted.  Shimei 
was  guilty  of  aggravated  treason  and  rebellion.  Being  re- 
prieved upon  a  certain  condition,  he  wilfully  violated  that 
condiiion,  and  met  the  consequences  of  his  t«xnerity. 

AsBassinatioa  is  nowhere  sanctioned  in  the  Bible. 

Avenging  of  blood. 

Provided  for,  Virtitally  prohibited. 

The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall       Thoa  shalt  not  liUl.    DeuC  v.  17. 
siay  the  murderer:  when  ho  meateth 

The  practice  of  blood-revenge,  being  one  of  long  standing, 
and  founded  upon  "  an  imaginai'y  sense  of  honor,"  ^  was  tolerated 
by  MiBes  ;  but  lie  took  measures  to  prevent  its  abuse. 

According  to  the  original  custom,  as  EurckhaJ'dt"  says,  '■  the 
right  of  blood-revenge  is  never  lost ;  it  descends,  on  both  sides, 
to  the  latest  generation."  Moses  restricted  the  avenging  of  blood 
to  the  nearest  mule  relative  of  the  decease<l,  and  to  the  actual 
offender.    These  two,  and  no  more,  were  coacei-iied  in  the  afEair. 

Then,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  competent  witnofises  aa 
Burckhaidt,  Jir.  Layai-d,*  and  Prof.  Palmer 'i  bear  unequivocal 

'  I  Kings  ii.  o-B. 

'  Michaella,  Com.  on  Mosaic  Laws,  i.  15,  16. 

'  Quoted  by  Macdtnald,  Introd.  to  Pent.  ii.  833,  32*. 

*  Nioereh  and  Babylon,  p.  iCO  (New  Yovlt  edition). 

'  Desert  of  the  Exodns,  p.  73  (Hai-pora'  eJitionl, 
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testimony  to  the  salutary  infiwence  ai  tie  custom  upon  the  tribes 
among  whom  it  ohtaina.  The  latter  traveUer  says ;  "  Thanks 
to  the  terrible  rigor  of  the  '  vendetta,'  or  blood-feud,  homicide 
is  far  rarer  in  the  desert  than  in  civilized  lands."  The  "killing" 
forbidden  ia  Deuteronomy  is  the  crime  of  murder;  the"blood- 
revenge  "  of  Numbers  is  the  recognised  ■punishment  of  that  crime. 

Ejtjomed.  Neglected. 

GoyetJiereforeBnateaoballnatloiiB,  I  thank  Qod  that!  lidpUMd  noneof 

baptlilug  them  In  the  name  of  tbe  vou,  but  Crispus  aad  Ualujt.  ...  For 

Fatlier.andof  IheSon.BudoftbeHoljr  Christ  cent  me  not  to  baptize,  bnt  to 

Uhoat.    Matt,  xxvlil.  IS.  preach  the  goapel,    1  Cor.  1. 14. 17. 

Obviously,  "  C3irist  sent  me  not  so  much  to  baptize,  as  to 
pi'each  the  gospel."  Paul  did  not  neglect  or  undervalue  bap- 
tism, but  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  teaching,  leaving  his 
assodat^  to  administer  baptism. 

Sti/rdena, 

Miisl  bear  others'  burdens.  Bear  our  ov>n  burdens. 

Bear  ye  one  another's  hurdens.  and  For  ererr  man  shall  boar  hia  own 
BO  ftalfllfhe  law  of  Christ.    Gal.yi.2.       burden.    Gal.  yi.  5. 

The  origmal  word  for  "  burden  "  is  not  the  same  in  the  two 
cases.     The  different  sense  is  indicated  in  accurate  versions. 

The  first  text  means,  "  Be  sympathetic  and  helpful  to  each 
other  in  tiie  midst  of  inflrmities  and  sorrows " ;  the  second, 
"Every  man  must  bear  his  own  responsibility,  under  the 
Divine  govemment." 

Calling  men  "FtMier." 

Forbidden.  EKemplt^i. 

AndDollnonkinyaurihtberupontbe  And  Ellshasswi^,  and  be  cried.  Mr 

earth :  for  one  Is  your  Father,  which  ia  father,  m/  father.    S  Kings  K,  13. 

tn  heaven,    Meitfier  be  ye  oalled  mas-  Yet  haiie  pe  not  many  feeliers:  lot 

ters :  for  one  is  your  ftlaster.  even  Christ,  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you 

Matt,  xxiii,  9, 10.  Ihroi^h  the  gospel     1  Cor.  Iv.  16. 

The  t«xt3  at  the  left  simply  forbid  us  to  take  any  man  as  an 
infallible  guide.  We  are  to  pay  to  no  human  being  tLe 
homage  and  obedience  which  rightfully  belong  to  Christ 

Alf ord ;  "  The  pixshibition  is  agamift  lovmg  and,  in  any  re 
iigious  matter,  using  such  titles,  signif j  mg  dominion  over  the 
faith  of  others." 
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Capital  punishment. 

3fwrdere>-  exeeuted.  ^ared. 

Whoso  elieiJdetli  man'a  blood,  by  man       A  fniitive  and  avagaband  ehalttliiiu 
eball  his  blood  be  shed.    Gen.  ix.  6.         te  In  ttie  earth.    And  Cain  eaid  npto 
the  liOUB,  Uy  pantahnient  ii  grealer 

By  some  unaccountable  freak  of  exegesis,  a  well-known 
critic  makes  the  first  text  the  prohibition  of  capital  punishment. 
Insteaxl,  it  is  a  most  explicit  command,  sanctioning  it. 

The  case  of  Caiu  occurred  some  fifteen  hnndj-ed  years  befotv 
this  command  was  given  to  Noah. 

Captives. 

To  be  spared.  Put  to  death. 

All  the  people  Oiai  is  found  tJiprein,  Bnt  of  the  oities  of  these   people, 

eliall  be  tnbufsrieannto  thee,  and  they  nhich  the  Lobd  thy  God  doA  give 

8hsll  Bprrethee IliuSEhBJC  thou  do  thee./br  ou  luheiitauoe,  tbou  ahalt  save 

nnKiBll  the  cities  wJ^fo^  ore  very  far  off  alive  nothing  that  breathetli ;  ...Tbat 

frum  tliee,  which  are  not  of  tho  cities  they  teach  ;ou  notlM  doaltec  alltiielr 

ofthesenationa.    Deut.  xx.  11, 16.  abomlnatlona,  which  tiey  have  done 

tbeLoonyaui'bod.    Dent.  xx.  1^,  13. 

The  general  rule  was  to  make  captives ;  the  exception  was 
in.  the  ease  of  the  "  seven  nations "  of  Canaan,  to  whom,  on 
account  of  their  "  abominations,"  no  quarter  was  to  be  ff^vea.^ 

Chastity  tested. 

By  oris  method.  A  different  method. 

And  tlie  Ijord   epake  unto  Moses,       If  any  man  lake  a  wife,  and  go  In 

Baying.  Speak  onto  &e  obildren  of  Is-    nnfo  her,  and  hate  her,  and  give  ooo- 

— I         '<■  any  man's  wtib  co  aside,    aionsofspeeohagaiost  hec,...andaay, 

itntre6paB3agalnsthim,etc.    I  took  this  woman, and  when  I  came 

■"  to  her,  I  found  her  not  n  maid,  etc 

Deut.  xxiL  18-21. 

A  late  writer  says  that,  mone  case, "  great  latitude  is  afforded 
to  the  suspicious  hushand,  while  the  woman's  protection  a^nst 
him  is  only  a  supersliljous  appeal  to  Jehovah;  in  the  other, 
a  judicial  investigation  is  instituted,  giving  the  wife  a  more 
reasonable  chance  of  justice,". 

But  tlie  two  cases  are  quite  different.  The  first  text  refers 
to  michastity  of  which  the  woman  was  supposed  to  have  been 
gnilty  after  marriage ;  the  other,  to  similar  misconduct  of  hers 

'  See  further  uiidec  "  Eaeiiiiea,  —  treatment" 


.  V.  Ii-ai. 
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hefore  tliat  event.  Heaoe  diSerent  modes  of  investigation  were 
adopted.  In  tlie  lirst  case  tlie  way  prescribed  —  the  onl^  way 
to  arrive  at  the  troth  in  the  matter  —  was,  as  Keil  says, "  to 
let  the  thing  he  decided  by  the  verdict  of  God  himself."  In 
the  other  case,  this  would  not  be  true. 

Christians  hearing  ■weapons. 

Permitted.  ForMdden. 

But  now,  Ii9  that  hath  a  pnrse,  lat       Put  up   aeain  thy  sword    into    his 

him  take  if,  and  liUewlseftia  scrip:  and    place:  for  alttheythatlakathe  sword, 

he  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his    shall    pcrkh  with    the  sward.     Matt. 

Some  critics  take  the  Greek  word  '  maehaira '  as  denoting,  in 
the  first  text,  not  a  "  sword,"  but  a  "  knife."  Unquestionably, 
the  word  occasionally  has  this  meaning  in  classical  Greek  and 
in  the  Septuagint.^  This  is  a  possible,  but  not  probable, 
interpretation. 

The  first  text  may  be  only  another  way  of  saying,  "  You 
must  henceforth  use  such  precautions,  and  make  such  provision 
for  your  needs,  as  men  generally  do."  Wordsworth :  "  A  pro- 
verbial expr^sion,  intimating  that  they  would  now  be  reduced 
to  a  condition  in  which  the  men  of  this  world  resort  to  such 
means  of  defence.  Alf ord ;  "  The  saying  is  both  a  description 
to  them  of  their  altered  situation  with  reference  to  the  world 
witliout,  and  a  declaration  that  self-defence  and  self-provision 
would  henceforward  be  necessary."  Similarly  Oosterzee,  and 
many  othere. 

Tiie  second  quotation  may  have  been  a  warning  to  Peter 
against  a  seditious  or  rebellious  use  of  the  sword  against  rulers. 
Or  it  may  have  been  a  dissuasive  against  his  attempting  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Jesus,  coupled  with  the 
assurance  that  the  latter's  persecutors  should  speedily  perisli  — 
as  they  did,  in  the  destruction  of  their  city.     That  is,  rebellion 

'  Lkldell  and  Seott  s've,  aa  one  definition,  a  knife  for  eurjtical,  sacrificial, 
and  other  purpoaes,  la  Gen.  xxii,  6, 10;  Judges  xix.  39,  such  a  lintfo  is 
clearly  intended.  In  ths  last  instance,  Lowever,  Tischendorf  adopta  a 
different  reading. 
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against  regiilarly  constituted  authorities,  together  with  private, 
extra-] udiciai  revenge,  may  be  all  that  is  contemplated  and 
proliJhit«d  here. 

Circutncision, 
laatiiuted.  Discarded. 

This  is  my  novenant,  irliicli  ye  shall  le  any  called  in  unoircnmctElonr  let 
keep,  between  me  and  joo,  and  thy  him  not  be  oireumelaed.  1  Cor.  Tii.  18. 
seedaftertheeiEven'nian-etildamong  Behold,  1 1'aul,  Bay  unto  you,  Wiatlf 
yousballhecirounKiiBed.  Gen.XTtl.  10.    ye  be  eircumclsed,  Christ  shall  profit 

And  the  Loko  said  unto  Mosea  and    you  nothing.    Gal.  t.  3 
Aaron,  Tbis  is  the  ordinance  at  the 

threat  thereof.    Ex.  xii.  IS,  4B. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law,  among  which 
was  drcumcisioD,  were  intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose. 
When  Christ  came  the  Mosaic  ritual  ceased  to  have  any  binding 
force.     It  had  fulfilled  the  designed  end. 

The  first  passages  were  addressed  to  Abraham  and  his  seed. 
The  second  sei'ies  was  written  after  the  rite  of  circumcision  had 
been,  set  aside  by  Divine  authority. 

Ifot  to  le  omuled  Neglected  for  forty  years. 

And  the  unoircnmoiBed  manjjhild  All  the  people  Utai  inere  born  In  the 

thatEOUlelmll  becnt  offflom  his  peo-  wilderness  by  the  way  as  they  came 
pie;    he   hatb   broken    my   oovenant     forth  out  of  Egypt, ...  them  Joshua 

ofied)  because  they  had  not  oirouui- 
cised  them  by  the  way.    Josh.  v.  6,  7. 

Mr.  Perowne,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  maintains  that 
"tie  nation,  ■while  hearing  the  punishment  of  disobedience  in 
its  forty  yens  w  inderinjf,  wi9  regaidtd  as  under  a  temporary 
rejection  by  God,  and  was  therefoie  prohibited  from  using  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  ' 

This  explaiiatiou  is  adopted  by  Calvin,  Keil,  and  Hengsten- 
berg,'  and  ii  piobably  the  true  one.     On  the  same  principle 
the  pai~dlel  omission  of  the  passover  is  to  be  explained. 
ProlUable  Weeless. 

A  oorlftin  dlsoiple  wag  there,  named  KeiUier  Titns,  who  was  with  me, 
Ilmotheus  Him  would  I'aul  hare  being  a  Greek,  was  compelled  to  be 
to  Ko  forth  with  him  and  took  and  olrciimoised.  Andthatbecauseorfalsa 
cirenmelstd  him  bei-aaie  (t  the  Jews  brethren  unawnrea  bfOUKht  in.  who 
which  «ero  in  those  qoartore.  Acts  objuo  in  prmiy  to  spy  out  our  liberty 
xvi.  I,  3.  which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that 

they  might  brinic    ua  into   bondaiie, 
GaUi.;?*. 

'  On  Genuiaencaa  of  PentaKuch,  il.  IS-16. 
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Conyteare :  The  two  eases  wore  entirely  difEerent.  In  tlia 
latter,  there  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  circumcision  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  in  the  former,  it  was  performed.  aB  a  volun- 
tary  act,  and  simply  on  prudential  grounds. 

Similarly  Hackett  and  Alford.  The  principle  involved  ia 
that  we  may  sometimes  make  concessions  to  expediency  which 
it  would  he  wrong  to  make  to  arbitrary  authority  seeking  to 
tyrannize  over  the  conscience. 

Commutation  for  murder. 

Not  allawed.  Permitted. 

Voalialltake  no  satiafiietlon  for  the       If  the  ox  were  wont  to  push  wltU  his 

life  of  o  murderer,  which  is  finilty  of   hoi-n  in  ttme  past,  and  It  bath  been  te»- 

death :  but  he  Ghall  be  surely  put  to    tifltd  to  hifi  owner,  and  he  hatb  not 

death.    Num.  xxst.  81.  kepi  him  in,  but  that  lie  hath  killed  a 

atoned,  and  hia  on'npr  also  shall  he  put 
to  death.  If  tiiere  be  laia  on  blm  o.  mm 
of  money,  theu  he  shall  give  for  the 
ransom  of  his  life  whatsoeyer  is  laid 
upon  him.    Ex.  xxi.  2a,»). 

In  the  case  oi  wilful  murder,  as  Afaarbaoel  and  Aben  Ezra 
say,  absolutely  no  commutation  of  the  death-penalty  was 
allowed.  But  the  second  quotation  Joes  not  refer  to  a  case  of 
"  murder,"  projwrly  so  called,  Tho  element  of  malice  was 
wanting  Gross  and  crimnial  carelessness,  although  resulting 
in  the  death  of  a  human  being,  was  yet  less  heinous  than 
deliberate  muider  Hence  the  judges  might,  Lf  they  saw  St, 
punish  the  offender  hy  a  heavy  fine,  instead  of  death. 

This  18,  substantially,  Keil's  opinion. 

Contention  and  strife' 

Enjoined  Forbidden. 

Strive  to  eolerlu  at  theftralt  gate.       A  Ibol's  lips  enter  Into  contentiDii, 

Yea,  so  hare  I  atrived  to  preach  the  Charalng  lAaa  before  the  I^rd  that 

gospel.  .  , .  Now  I  beseeoh  you,  breth-  theystrivenotaboutwords  to  no  profit. 

i-en,that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  . . .  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 

poMi- prayers  to  (iod for  me.    Koro.xv.  atrive.    2Tim.  11.  I4,M. 

So,  80.  For  where  envying  and  strifb  is,  there 

It  was  needfnl  for  me  lo  write  nnto  U  eonilislon  and  every  evil  work.    Jaa. 

you,  and  exhort  iioii  that  ye  should  111.16, 
earneatly  contend  for  the  Mfh.  Jude3. 

These  are  interesting  examples  of  the  use  of  the  same  word 
bi  widely  different  senses.     In  the  lirst  series   the  words  in 
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question  imply  merely  earnest  effort;  in  tte  second,  quarrel- 
some collision.  We  have  elsewhere  seen  that  the  citation  from 
Luke  would  lie  properly  rendered,  "Agonize  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate." 

Conversion  of  men, 
Sfan  amverts  hiefeilmil.  Converts  himself. 

In  doine  this  tbon  shall  both  save  Lest  they  bm  with  their  eyes,  and 
thyself,  (uid  them  that  lnarUiea.mm.  hoar  with  their  eacB,  and  uudeiBtaiid 
It.  16.  with  Uieir  heart,  ana  ooavert,  and  be 

If  any  of  yon  do  err  ftom  the  truth,    healed,    Isa,  vi.  10. 

that  he  which  eonvei-teth  the  slaner 
from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a 
soul iVom death.   Jas,  v.l9.20. 

The  first  text  brings  to  view  the  influence  of  another  in 

causing  a  man  to  turn ;  the  second,  the  man's  own  act  in 

turning  from  the  eri'or  of  his  way.     Here  ia  no  contradiction. 

Disti'ust. 

Enjoined.  Precluded. 


Ike  ye  Hoed  erery  one  of  Lia  neigh-       Beareth    att    tiling,    beiieveth 
,  and  trust  ye  not  in  any  brothers    Ulings,  honeth  all  thiiiga,  enduretll  ; 
every  broUber  will  utterly  supplant,    things.    Charity  never  iaileth,    1  Ci 


y  brothers 
f  supplant. 

n  that  trustefji  In 


canSdence  in  a  gnide.    Mjaihvii,  6. 

The  first  and  last  texts  at  the  left  imply  a  state  of  the  "most 
wretched  perfidiousness,  anai'chy,  and  confusion,  in  which  the 
most  intimate  could  have  no  confidence  in  each  othei',  and  the 
closest  ties  of  relationship  were  violated  and  contemned."  These 
two  texts  are  not  commands,  but  advice — eijuivalent  to  saying, 
"  Sudi  is  the  state  of  public  morals  that  if  you  trust  any  maa 
you  will  be  deceived  and  betrayed." 

Jer.  £vii.  5  simply  denounces  that  undue  "  trust  in  man " 
which  causes  one  to '-  depart  from  the  Lord."  Hone  of  these 
passages  countenance  uncharitable  suspicion  and  distrost. 

The  first  three  texts  graphically  depict  the  workings  and 
results  of  human  depravity ;  the  last  citation  sets  fortli  the  work- 
ings of  Christian  love.  The  demoralizing  effects  of  sin  are 
contrasted  with  the  loving,  trusting  purity  arising  from  the  gospel 
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Divorce. 

Largelgailowed. 

ift.    Tben  thou  sholl  bring  1 
1  thy  house,  .  .  .  And  after  tl 

Restrleted. 

■B  a  bean-       I«t  none  deal  treacherously  agalnat 
unto  her,    tlie  wife  of  his  youth.    Fortiie  Ioed, 
r  to  thy    tbe  Uod  of  l<^TBel.  saith,  that  he  hateth 
lerhome    putting  away.    Mai.  ii.  1&,  19. 
nat,  thou        Wlioaoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 

„.  her,  and  be  her  hua-  saving  fo. 

band,  and  Ehe  shall  be  thy  Willi.    And  oauseih  her  to  oommit  adultery 

it  Bhall  be,  if  thou  have  no  delight  in  whosoever  shall    marry   her   tl 

her,  then  thou  ehaJt  let  her  go  whither  divorced  conunltteth  adullery. 

she  will.    Dent.  xjil.  11-14.  v.  Si. 

When,  a  mail  hath  taken  a  wife,  and       Why  did  Moses  then  eomma 
man-Jed  her,  and  It  01  ....  ...         -a. - 


she  find  no  'tCYOr  in  lUg  eyes,  beoausi 

3    put  Her  awftj!    He  siutli  unto  them, 
;    Moaes,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 

then  let  him  write  her  n  bill  of  divorce 

ment,  and  rive  « in  her  hand,  andsend    wives:  but  from  the  beginning  It  was 

her  out  ufhis  house.    And  when  sbi 

i    not  so.    Matt.  xlx.  7,  8. 

is  departed  oat  of  his  house,  sbe  ma; 

r      Whosoever  putleth  away  his  wife, 

go  and  be  naotber  man's  KHfn.    Cent 

xidv.l,a. 

adultery    and  whosoever  marrielb  her 

that  IS  put  away  from  her  husband, 

cmmitt^th  adultery.    Lukexvl.lS. 

Between  these  two  series  of  aunouncenienta  a  period  of  some 
fifteen  handred  years  intervened 

God,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  with  a  view 
tc  prevent  greater  evils,  allowed  a  limited  freedom  of  divorce. 
Tot  this  "  putting  away,''  being  opposed  to  the  ori^nal,  divine 
idea  of  marriage,  was  snfEered  solely  on  acconnt  of  the  hardness 
of  men's  hearts,  and  in  comparatively  rude  and  unenlightened 
tjmes.  We  see  here  the  wisdom  of  God  in  adapting  his  statutes 
and  requirements  to  man's  knowledge  and  position  in  the  scale 
of  civilization. 

Besides,  as  Dr.  Ginsfaurg'  has  ol^ci'vod,  "the  Mosaic  law 
does  not  institute  divorce,  but,  as  in  other  matters,  recognizes 
and  most  humanely  regulates  the  prevailing  patriarchal  practice." 
The  law,  moreover,  is  shaped  with  a  view  to  mitigate  tlie  evils 
of  the  practice,  and  ultimately  to  restrict  it  within  the  proper 
limits.  At  our  Saviour's  coming,  ho,  addressing  himself  to  a 
more  enlightened  age,  set  the  matter  in  the  normal  light, 
allowing  divorce  but  for  one  cause.'' 

'  Kitto'a  Cyclopaedia,  ill.  83. 

'See,  further.  Professor  Hovey,  "Scriptnral  Doefrine  of  Divoreo" 
(Boston,  1866).  President  Woolsey,  "New  Englander"  (Janaary,  April, 
and  July,  1867), 
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Enemies, — treattnent. 

toTtured.  Gntelly  ptohihited. 


Ana  he  brouglit  forth  the  people  that  But  love  ve  yonr 

oivthppfin.  unci  nut  i/iem  under  saws  good,  ana   lend,  ho,   „   _._ 

*  Iron,  and  nuder    agalu;  and  your  reward  shall  L- „ - 

lade   them   pass  and  ye  ehall  be  the  children  of  the 


1    good,  and   fend,  hoping  for  oothing 


^_ _    „ ,  „  _._  .jothine 

and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under    again;  and  your  reward  siiall  be  great, 

did    UlRhmffor 


he  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of   thankful  and  to  the  evil.    Be  ye  tbsre- 
Ammon.    2Sara.sii.Bl,  Save  merciful,  as  your  hacker  iJso  is 

And  he  bronntht  out  the  people  that    mercifhl.    Ajke  vi.  26,  86. 
Kere  in  it.  and  out  theia  with  sail's,  snd 
with  harrows  of  Iron,  and  with  axes. 
IChron.  XX.  3. 

If  our  version  of  the  text  from  Chronicles  is  correct,  David 
merely  punished  the  Ammonites  for  the  torrihle  cruelties  which 
at  a  previous  period  his  feliow-couutrymeii  had  suffered  at  their 
hands.'  Henderson,  referring  to  these  cruelties,  says :  "  The 
object  of  the  Ammonites  was  to  efEect  aa  utter  exterminatJon 
of  the  Israelites  inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  of  Gilead, 
in  order  that  they  might  extend  their  own  territory  in  tliat 
dhection." 

According  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  David  slew  the  Moabites,^ 
because  they  had  treacherously  murdered  his  parents  who  had 
been,  confided  to  their  care."  Wahner,  however,  gives  three 
explanations  "according  to  which  none  of  the  vanquished 
Moabitcs  were  put  to  death."* 

The  probability  s  that  our  version  of  both  texts  of  the  first 
series,  as  well  aa  tLe  original  of  the  second  of  those  texts,  is 
incorrect.  Dr.  Davidson  says :  "  According  to  tlie  present 
reading  of  Samuel,  the  meaning  could  not  be  he  put  them  to. 
Nor  could  it  be  he  put  them  under,  but  only  he  put  them  among 
or  between" 

Chandler,"  Dantz,  and  others,  take  the  meaning  to  be  that 
David  enslaved  tlie  Ammonites,  putting  them  to  servile  labor, 
ia  the  midst  of  suitable  implements,  —  saws,  harrows,  axes,  and 
the  like.  The  word  "vayyasar,"  "he  sawed,"  in  Chronicles, 
may  be  a  mere  copyist's  blunder  for  "  vayyasent,"  "  he  put,"  aa 

'  Comp.  1  Sam,  ■sl.i;  Amoei.  13.    '  2  Sara.  viii.  3. 
'  1  Sam,  xxii.  3,  i.  '  See  Mkhnells,  Moa.  laws,  i.  334, 335. 

'  L«f«  of  David,  ii.  237-238  (Oxford,  ie53J. 
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in  SamueL  The  latter  word  is  found  in  aevea  of  tho  Mas.  col- 
lated by  Dr.  Kennicott,  The  close  resemblance  of  the  two 
words,  eapeciaily  if  the  final  letter,  Mem,  were  imperfectly 
formed,  accounts  for  the  error  of  the  transcriber. 

We,  therefore,  submit  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Dayid 
put  the  Ammonites  to  the  torture.  The  meaning  may  be  that, 
he  pat  them  to  menial  service,  of  the  lowest  and  most  laborious 
kind.  If  ho  killed  any,  it  may  have  been,  as  Eeil  suggests, 
simply  the  "  fighting  men  that  were  taken  prisoners." 

Finally,  these  passages  are  mere  Mston/,  and  the  sacred  writer 
makes  himseK  responsible  for  nothing  more  in  the  case  than 
tlie  simple  accuracy  of  the  narrative. 

SaaTs  prophets  siain.  Ciyu^liaiory  measures  eiijoiJied, 

And  Elijah  BuiduDto  them,  Tnketbp       In  meekness  insUiiclJng  those  that 
pmphetsof  Baali  let  not  one  of  them    oppose  them^lyes.    ilim.  ii.  25, 
escupe.     And   they   took   them;   and 
EliJ^  brought  them  down  to  tlie  In-aok 
lUahon,  and  Blew  tliem  there,    livings 
Jtviii. «. 

These  "  prophets "  were  engaged  in  promotang  treason  and 
rebellioH  against  the  theocracy.  Leniency  shown  to  them, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  be  nothing  less  than  cruelty 
and  treachery  towai'd  the  highest  welfare  of  the  nation, 

Keil :  ■'  To  infer  from  tliis  act  of  Elijah  the  right  to  institute 
.a  bloody  persecution  of  heretics,  would  not  only  indicate  a  com- 
plete oversight  of  the  difference  between  heathen  idolaters  and 
Christian  heretics,  but  the  same  reprehensible  confounding  of 
the  evangelical  standpoint  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
legal  staudpoiut  of  the  Old,  which  Christ  condemned  in  his  own 
disciples,  in  Luke  ix.  55,  56." 

Rawlinson :  "  Elijah's  act  is  to  be  justified  by  -the  express 
command  of  the  law,  that  idolati-ous  Israelites  were  to  bo  put 
to  death ;  and  by  the  right  of  a  prophet  under  the  theocracy  to 
step  in  and  execute  the  law  when  the  king  failed  in  his  duty," 
Canaanites  isxtirpatecT.  Silling  forbidden. 

Bat  of  the  cities  of  these   people.        Thou  shall  not  kUi.    Deut.  v,lT. 
which  the  Lokd  thy  God  dofii  fiire 
Xhee/ar  an  inheritance,  thon  shalt  save 
aliTe  nothing  thai  brefltheth ;  buttliou 
Bbalt  utterly  deutruy  them ;  vamely^  the 
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In  against  the  I/>8Ii 
X.  16-13. 


HitUtes,  and  the  Amorites,  the  Cansan- 
itea,  and  the  I'eriMltEs,  theHlvitfls,  and 
Uie  Jebtiaites;  as  the  Laso  thy  tiod 
hath  commanded  thee :  that  they  teach 
yon  not  to  do  after  all  their  abomina- 
tions, which  they  have  done  t 

your  God.    Dent,  x: 

The  precept  in  Dent.  t.  does  not  proliibit  the  punishment 
of  crime.  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  extraordinary  severity  was 
enjoined  only  in  the  caises  above  apedfied.  To  other  nations 
the  Israelites  might  propose  conditions  of  peace,  and  enter  into 
leagues  with  tliem. 

The  reasons  for  this  unexampled  severity  are  the  following : 

1.  The  excessive  wickedness  of  these  seven  tribes,  the  hor- 
rible "  abominations  "  of  which  they  were  guilty.  They  burned 
their  children  in  honor  of  their  gods ;  ^  they  practised  sodomy, 
bestiali^,  and  all  loatisome  vices,^  Such  was  their  iinmitigated 
depravity,  that  the  land  is  represented  as  "  vomiting  out  her 
inhabitants,"  and  "spewing  them  forth,"  as  the  stomach  dis- 
gorges a  deadly  poison.'  On  account  of  their  loathsome  vile- 
ness  God  cut  them  off  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites. 

2.  Their  contaminating  example.  This  is  the  reason  assigned 
in  the  text  above  quoted.  For  the  same  reason,  "  covenants  " 
and  "  marriages  "  between  the  Israelites  and  these  seven  tiihes 
were  strictly  prohibited.*  The  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  Israelites  with  Moah  evince  the  wisdom  of 
this  prohibition."  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  live  near  these 
degraded  idolaters  without  being  defiled  by  the  association. 

This  fact  indicates  to  us  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were 
instructed  to  "  scaie  oMve  nothing  that  hreathetk."  Absolute 
extei-mination  of  the  idolaters  was  the  only  safeguard  of  the 
Hebrews.  Any  of  the  former  who  should  be  spared,  would, 
owing  to  their  perverse  proclivities,  prove  a  most  undesirable 
and  intractable  element  Ln  the  Hebrew  theocracy.''  It  was 
better  for  all  concerned,  that  these  idolatrous  tribes  should  be 
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laid  under  the  ban ;  that  is,  altogether  exterminated,  that  they 
miglit  not  teaeh  the  IsraeUtea  their  abominationa  and  sins. 

As  to  tlie  reflex  influence,  upon  the  Hebrews  tliemselves,  of 
their  extenainaldon  of  the  Canaanites,  Prof.  Norton'  bluntly 
observes :  "  There  is  no  good  moral  discipline  in  the  butchery 
of  women  Mid  infants.  It  is  not  thus  that  men  are  to  be 
formed  to  tie  service  of  God,"     To  this,  we  may  reply : 

1.  The  positive  and  explidt  commMid  of  Jehovah  enidrely 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  case,  and  invested  the  Israelites,  wlule 
executing  this  command  with  a  solemn  official  responsibility  as 
the  instruments  of  divine  Justice. 

2.  The  execution  of  this  command  may  have  been,  in  that 
comparatively  rude  and  unenlightened  age,  the  most  effectutd 
means  of  impressing  upon  the  Hebrews  the  "  exceeding  sinful- 
ness "  of  sift,  together  with  God's  abhorrence '  of  the  same, 
especially,  in  the  form  of  "  idolatry."  As  the  Hebrews  looked 
forth  upon  the  devastated  haWtations,  the  slain  animals,  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Canaanites,  they  could  not  but  hear  the 
solemn  warning,"  These  are  the  consequences  of  sin.  Behold 
how  Jehovah  hates  iniquity." 

This  view  of  the  case  is  vigorously  presented  by  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn,"  in  words  like  the  following :  "  "Wliat  could  be  conceived 
so  thoroughly  fitted  to  implaat  in  their  hearts  an  abiding  con- 
viction of  the  evil  of  idolatry  and  its  foul  abominations  —  to 
convert  their  abhorrence  of  these  into  a  national,  permanent 
characteristic,  as  their  being  obliged  to  enter  on  their  settled 
inheritance  by  a  terrible  infliction  of  judgment  upon  its  former 
occupants  for  polluting  it  with  such  enormities?  Thus  the 
very  foundations  of  their  national  existence  raised  a  solemn 
warning  against  defection  from  the  pure  worsliip  of  God ;  and 
the  visitation  of  divine  wrath  agtunst  the  ungodliness  of  men 
accomplished  by  their  own  hands,  and  interwoven  with  the 
records  of  their  history  at  its  most  eventful  period,  stood  as  a 
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perpetual  witness  ag^nst  them,  if  they  should  ever  torn  aside 
to  folly.  Happy  had  it  heea  for  them,  if  they  had  heen  aa 
careful  to  rememher  the  lesson,  as  God  was  to  Lave  it  suitably 
impressed  upoa  their  minds." 

The  language  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  ^  characterizes  the  severe 
and  bloody  measures  employed  by  Cromwell  against  the  Irish 
insurgents,  may  be  applied  to  the  Israelites  in  their  executing 
the  divine  commission  against  the  Canaanites, — "An  armed 
soldier,  solemnly  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  the  soldier  of 
God,  the  Just,  —  a  consciousness  which  it  well  beseems  all 
soldiers  and  all  men  to  have  always, — armed  soldier,  terrible 
as  death,  relentless  as  doom ;  doing  God's  judgments  on  the 
enemies  of  God  1  It  is  a  phenomenon  not  of  joyful  nature ; 
no,  but  of  awful ;  to  be  looked  at  with  pious  terror  and  awe," 

Viewing  the  Israelites  in  this  aspect,  as  the  consciously  com- 
missioned ministers  of  heaven's  vengeance  upon  an  utterly 
corrupt  and  imhruted  race,  their  case  is  lifted  completely  out 
of  the  common  range  of  warfai-e,  and  becomes  entirely  unique, 
— no  longer  to  be  judged  of  by  the  ordinary  ethical  standards. 

A  late  author,  who  could  not  be  charged  with  faoaticiam, — 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,^  —  has  the  following  emphatic  defence 
of  the  Israelites,  and  of  their  warfare  of  extermination: 
"  And  if  we  are  mclined  to  think  that  God  dealt  hardly  with 
the  people  of  Canaan  in  commanding  them  to  be  so  utterly 
destroyed,  let  us  but  think  what  might  have  been  our  fate,  and 
the  fate  of  every  other  nation  under  heaven,  at  this  hour,  had 
the  sword  of  the  Israelites  done  its  work  more  sparingly. 
Even  as  it  was,  the  small  portions  of  the  Canaanites  who  were 
left  and  the  nations  around  them  so  tempted  the  Israelites  by 
their  idolatrous  practices  that  we  read  continually  of  the  whole 
people  of  God  turning  away  from  his  service.  But  had  the 
heathen  lived  in  the  land  in  equal  numbers,  and  still  more,  had 

'  Ci'omwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  ii.  58  (Seconi  edition). 
'  Sermon  iy.    "  Wars  of  the  Israelites."    Sea,  also,  Stanley's  Jewish 
Church.  Pact  i.  Lect.  xi. 
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they  intermarried  largely  with  the  Israelites,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible, hwmaiily  speaking,  that  amy  sparks  of  the  light  of  God's 
truth  should  have  survived  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  . , .  The 
whole  earth  would  have  heen  sunk  in  darkness ;  and  if  Mes- 
siah had  come  he  would  not  have  found  one  single  ear  prepared 
to  listen  to  his  docti'ine  nor  one  single  heart  that  longed  in 
seci-et  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  therefore  the  nations  of  Canaan 
were  to  be  cut  off  utterly.  The  Israelites'  sword,  in  its 
bloodiest  executions,  wrought  a  work  of  mer<y  for  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth  to  the  very  end  of  the  world- ...  In  these 
contests  on  the  fate  of  one  of  these  nations  of  Palestine  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race  depended.  The  Israelites  fought 
not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  us.  Whatever  were  the  faults 
of  Jephthah  or  of  Samson  never  yet  were  any  men  engaged 
in  a  cause  more  importint  to  the  wholp  world  s  welfare.  . . . 
Still  they  did  God's  work  still  they  preserved  unhurt  the 
seed  of  eternal  life,  and  were  the  ministeis  of  blessing-  to  all 
other  nations,  even  though  they  themselves  failed  to  enjoy  if* 

That  these  words  of  an  eminent  schoiai  and  piofound  thinker 
are  based  upon  sound  phJosophnal  pnnciples  no  penetrating 
mind  can  fail  to  percehe  Nor  is  Di  Arnold  alone  in  his 
opinion.  Others,  of  a  di&eient  creed  and  linking  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  have  retched  subst lutially  the  same 
conclusions. 

That  great  German  ciitic,  Ewald'  tieatmg  upon  this  topic, 
has  impressively  said :  "  It  is  on  eternal  ner  essity  that  a  nation 
soch  as  the  great  majority  of  the  Canaamtes  then  were,  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  slough  of  discord  and  moril  perversity, 
must  fall  before  a  people  roused  to  a  higher  life  by  the  newly- 
wakened  energy  of  unanimous  trust  in  Divine  power."  And  Dr. 
Davidson ":  "  In  a  certain  sense,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  spirit  of 
i-evenge,  casting  down  and  destroying  everything  opposed  to 

'  Hist,  of  Istaei,  li.  m.  '  Introd.  to  Old  Teat.,  i.  4i4. 
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tie  progress  of  man's  education  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
the  Lord." 

Children  slain.  Same  loveC. 

And  he  \rent  up  Trom  thence  unto  And  Oiey  brought  young  chUdrec  to 

lieth-el;  andnahe  WB3  going  up  by  the  bim,  that  he  should  touch  them;  and 

wa;,  there  oune  fbrth  Little  children  AJs  dlaidplesrebiikedthoiiethatbraught 

oot  of  the  dt;,  and  moolLed  him,  and  Siem.    But  vbeii  Jeans  sawij,  be  wBi 

Id-head.    And  be  turned   fiu 

minaie'name  oft 

there  came  forth  two  ebc-beara  out  of  them  up~in  his  erms,  put  his  hands 

the  wood,  and  tare  forty  and  two  cbil-  upon  them,  and  bleased  Ibem.    Mark 

drenoftbem.    2  iiings  ii.  23,  M.  x,  13,  li,  IS. 

1.  In  the  person  of  Elisha,  God  himself,  whose  servant  the 
propliet  was,  was  moat  wantonly  and  wickedly  insulted. 

2.  The  word  "  negrim,"  rendered  "  cliildren  "  in  Kings,  may, 
as  a  late  rationalistjc  commentator  admits,  denote  a  "  goutk 
nearly  twenty  years  old."  Gesenius  says  precisely  the  same; 
adding  that  it  is  also  applied  to  "  common  soldiers,"  Just  as  we 
in  English  stylo  them,     tlie  "  boys,"  the  "  boys  in  blue,"  etc 

Fuerst  gives,  among  other  definitions,  a  person  who  is  twenty 
years  of  age,  a  youth,  a  young  prophet ;  generally  a  servant  of 
any  kind,  a  shopheivi,  a  young  warrior.  The  same  combination 
of  words  as  above,  "naar  qiiton,"  is  applied  to  Solomon'  after 
he  began  to  reign  at  some  twenty  years  of  age.  Krummacher 
and  Cassel  translate  the  expression  in  the  text,  "  young  people." 
Hence  the  theory  that  these  young  scoffers  were  really  "  little 
children"  at  their  play  is  untenable.  They  were  old  enough, 
and  depraved  enough,  to  merit  the  terrible  late  which  overtook 

3.  Elisha  did  not  slay  the  young  reprobates,  nor  did  he 
cause  the  bears  to  come  forth.  God  sent  them.  The  same 
Being  who  sometimes  cuts  off  wild,  wicked  youth  by  disease 
or  accident,  in  the  present  instance  punished  sinful  parents  by 
the  violent  death  of  their  reprobate  children.  Prof.  Eawlinson 
suggests  that  a  signal  example  may  have  been  greatly  needed 

'  1  Kings  iil.  T.  Seo  also  the  word  153  applied  to  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  5; 
to  Joseph,  compare  Gen.  xxix.  4-6  and  xli.  13;  W  Absalom,  3  Sam. 
zviii.  5,  and  to  &te  prophet  Jeremiiiti,  Jer.  i.  5. 
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at  tliia  time  to  check  the  growth  of  irreligion ;  and  that,  aa 
above  intimated,  the  wiclced  parents  were  punished  by  depriva- 
tion of  offspring. 

Edomite  hated.  Not  to  6e  7iQ(eii. 

Hb  slew  of  Edom  in  the  vBlley  of  8aJ  t       Thou  ahalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite,  for 

ten  thousand And  lie  did  (fta(  luJiieft    he  is  thy  brothoi-.    Deut,  xxili.  7. 

wnsrlght  In  thestghtofthelABD,  yet 
not  like  Daiid  bis  Hither.  2Klag8zir. 
7,8. 

Ab  to  thia  characteristically  "  profound  "  discrepancy,  alleged 
hy  an  infidel  pamphleteer,  it  may  be  observed :  1.  Not  every 
act  of  Amaiiah's  life  ia  commended  above.  He  did,  ire  the 
■main,  that  which  was  right,  hut  less  uniformly  or  zealously 
than  David.  2.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  Amaziah 
chastised  and  reconquered  the  rebellious  Edomitea  he  neces- 
sarily "  abhorred  "  them. 

Enemiss  cursed.  Should  be  loved. 

Love  your  enemtes.  bl^B  them  that 

full;  ase  yon,  and  pereecute  you.  Matt. 

Then    said   Jeaus.  Father,   forgive 
them;  for  they  knownot  what  tliey  do. 
Lnkessili.  s£ 
oliell.  I-s.ly.ie.       Andhekn^eddownandcriod.wfai 


m,  and  let  thy  wratMul  anzer 
Id  of  tbem.  . . .  Add  Inlqnlty 


iutothf  riglitconaDeBS.  Pb.  tidx.  24,  31. 

Let  them  be  confbimded  and  troubled 
forerer:  yehletthembapuCtoshimie, 
and  perish.    PB.  Ixsxiil.  IT. 

Set  thou  a  ■wlOked  man  met  himi 
and  let  Satan  stand  at  bis  rigbt  baud. 
When  he  flhaJl  bs  Jndged,  lob  him  be 
eondemned:  andlethiBprayerbecODiQ 
sin.  Let  Ub  days  be  hw;  fiaa  let 
another  take  bis  office.  Let  hia  cbll- 
drenbs  &thflrleB,  and  hia  wita  a  widoir. 
Let  hiB  ohildren  be  oootlunally  mga- 
bonds,  and  beg.    Fs.  clx.  6-10. 

Let  there  be  none  to  extend  meroy 
nnto  him:  neither  let  there  be  any  to 
-  feTor  hia  fetberlesa  children.    Let  hla 

E]ateiity  be  out  off;  a3id  In  the  genera- 
on  fbllowine  let  their  name  be  blotted 
out.    Pa.  cix,  12,  IS. 

As  he  slotbed  himself  with  curslne 
like  aa  with  bis  Earment,  ao  let  it  «oma 
into  his  bowels  Hke  water,  and  like  oU 
Into  his  bonea.  Let  It  be  unto  him  as 
tbe  garment  viMch  coreretli  him,  and 
for  a  girdle  wherewith  he  la  girded  con- 
tinually.   I^.  oix.  18. 19. 
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Enemies  imrneil.  Should  be 

O  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to 
l>e  destroyed ;  liapny  eliall  lie  be,  that 
rewardeth  Ihea  oa  ftiou  hast  served  ua. 
Happy  ahail  Sa  be  that  tiiketh  and  dseh- 
eth  thy  Dttle  ones  against  the  atonea. 
Vs,  osxxvii.  B,  B. 


Some  critics  take  these  imprecatory  texts  as  mero  predictions: 
"  Let  his  days  be  few  "  heing  equivalent  (o  "  Ilia  days  shall  he 
few."  These  predictions  would  also  imply  the  speaker's  acqui- 
escence in  the  foreseen  will  of  Jehovah  r  "  It  is  the  Divine  will, 
therefore  let  if  be  so. 

Others  take  these  passages  as  historical,  rather  than  didactic 
It  is  said  that,  as  the  Bible  relates  impartially  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good  deeds  of  the  patriarchs,  so  it  does  not  suppress 
their  wi-ong  thoughts  and  sayings,  but  "  gives  a  Shakespearian 
picture  of  all' the  moral  workings  of  the  heart."  It  is  precisely 
this  its  fidelity  to  nature,  keeping  back  nothing,  extenuating 
nothing,  which  gives  tlie  sacred  volume  its  hold  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  mankind.  "  Mr,  Barnes  admits  an  element  of  truth 
in  this  explanation,  and  Dr.  TLoluck  distinctly  holds  that  a 
personal  feeling  has  occasionally  mixed  itself  with  David's 
denunciations  of  the  wicked." 

Still  others  think  that  the  duty  of  forgiveness  was  not  taught 
nor  understood  clearly  in  David's  time,  as  it  was  in  the  latter 
dispensatioa.  This  hypothesis,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  is 
supported  hy  the  analogous  cases  of  some  other  imjwrtant 
doctrines  and  duties,  which  were  revealed  progressively,  by 
degrees,  as  the  world  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  In  a 
word,  the  Psalmist  may  not  have  onderstood,  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  the  Christian  duty  of  forgiveness.  This  explana- 
tion is  adopted  hy  several  eminent  authors.  Richard  Baxter' 
speaks  very  strongly  on  this  point.  So  does  Mr.  Cooper,^  who 
says  of  the  Israeiitish  worthies,  "  these  great  and  good  men 
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were  not  yet  acquaintecl  with  the  perfect  rule  of  charity,  or 
love  to  enemies,  to  he  taught  by  a  suffering  Saviour." 

Mr.  Warington,^  with  reference  to  the  scripture,  aisserta  that 
Christ  himself  lays  down  the  principle,  in  the  plainest  manner, 
that  it  may  contain  precepts  which,  regarded  in  the  abstract, 
are  opposed  to  God's  will,  but  which  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  imperfect  spiritual  state  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
given.  In  which  case  this  temporary  adaptation  ia  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  precept  given. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  ^  deems  it  a  most  important  exegetical 
principle  "  that  the  revelations  made  to  tlie  patriarchs  were 
only  partial,  or  limited  to  some  particular  points,  and  that 
th«r  conduct  must  be  judged  of  not  according  to  our  liuowledge, 
but  to  theirs."  Hence,  he  says,  we  may  "  recognize  the  divinity 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  holiness  of  its  characters,  without 
lying  agiunst  our  consciences  and  our  more  perfect  revelation 
by  justifying  the  actions  of  those  characters  as  right,  essentially 
and  abstractedly,  aJtIiough  they  were  excusable,  or  in  some 
cases  actually  virtuous,  according  to  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  which  prevailed  under  the  law." 

Chrysosfom,  ^  long  before,  refeiTing  to  the  Israelites,  had  said, 
"Miw,  a  higher  philosophy  is  required  of   ns  than  of  them. 

For  thus  they  ai'e  ordered  to  hate  not  only  impiety,  but 

the  very  persona  of  the  impious,  lest  their  friendship  should  be 
an  occasion  of  going  astray.  Therefore  he  cut  off  all  inter- 
course and  freed  them  on  cveiy  side." 

Prof.  Moses  Stuart  * :  "  The  Old  Testament  morality,  in  re- 
spect to  some  points  of  relative  duty,  is  behind  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Why  then  should  we  regard  tlie  Old  Testament  as  exhib- 
iting aa  absolute  model  of  perfection,  in  its  precepts  and  ita 
doctrines  ?     In  some  respects,  most  plainly  this  is  not  true." 

'  MisceL  Works,  pp.  151,  288  lAppleton'a  oditioii). 
'  On  1  Cor.  siii,  and  alluding  to  Pb.  exxxix,  22, 

*  On  History  of  Old  T^t.  Canon,  pp.  41G,  409  (Bevisecl  edition,  S89,  382)l 
Compare  Wa  remarkB,  pp.  401,  *05  (Eeviaed  etlition,  87T,8T8). 
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Elsewhere,  he  says,  "  The  Psalms  that  breathe  forth  impreca- 
tions are  appealed  to  hy  some  as  justifying  the  spirit  of  vea- 
geance  tmder  the  gospel,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  a  peculiar  state  of  mind  in  the  writer,  and  of  his 
imperfect  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  full  spirit  of  forgiveness." 
These  last  are  very  pregnant  words. 

It  remains  to  be  observed  that  the  imprecatory  texts  are  ex- 
plicable on  the  hypothesis  of  their  full  inspiration.  The  follow- 
ing points  must  be  taken  into  account. 

1.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  strong  hyperholes 
and  intense  vehemence  of  Oricnta,l  poetry.  Where  we  should 
ask  that  the  Divine  honor  and  justice  might  be  vini^cated,  th« 
Eastern  poet  would  pray, 

"  That  thy  foot  may  he  dipped  in  tlie  blood  of  thine  enemies, 
And  the  tongue  oi'thy  dogs  in  the  same." 

The  petitions  quoted  above  would,  if  stated  in  unim passioned 
Occidental  style,  be  greatly  modified,  and  seem  far  less  objec- 
tionable. 

2.  The  Psalmist  merges  his  own  private  griefs  in  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  the  people  of  God,  —  counts  the  Lord's  enemies 
as  enemies  to  himself.  He  cries  out,  "  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O 
Lord,  which  hate  thee  ?  I  count  them  mine  enemies."  He  iden- 
tified his  own  interests  with  those  of  his  heavenly  King.  "  He 
was  situated  like  the  English  statesman,  who  in  an  attack  upon 
himself  sees  the  crown  and  government  to  be  actually  aimed 
at."  From  this  representative  character  of  the  Psalmist  arises 
the  terrible  intensity  of  his  language. 

S.  There  is  a  noi'mal  indignation  against  sin.  There  are 
times  when  "  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,"  when  the  sense 
of  outraged  justice  must  find  expression.  Not  infrequently  a 
righteous  indignation  against  evil-doers  unsheathes  the  patriot's 
sword,  and  kindles  the  poet's  lyre.  In  the  recent  history  of  our 
own  countiy  the  imprecatory  Psalms  seemed  none  too  strong 
nor  stem  to  servo  as  a  veliide  for  the  loyalty  of  our  (atizens, 
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in  giving  voit«  to  their  mdignation,  horror,  and  detestation  at 
the  crimes  perpetrated  by  traitors  and  rebels. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Edwards '  says  in  substance,  that  resentment 
against  evil-doera  is  so  far  from  being  sinful,  that  we  find  it  ex- 
emplified in  the  meeb  and  spotless  Eedeemer  himself  (Mark  iii. 
5).  If  the  emolion  and  its  utterance  wei-e  essentially  sinful, 
how  could  Paul  wish  the  enemy  of  Christ  to  be  accm-sed 
("  anathema,"  1  Cor.  xvi.  22)  ;  or  say  of  his  own  enemy,  Alex- 
ander the  copperamith,  "  Tlie  Lord  reward  him  according  to 
his  works"  (2  Tim.  iv.  14);  and  especially  how  could  the 
spirits  of  the  just  in  heaven  call  on  God  for  vengeance  (Kev,  vi. 
10)  ? 

4.  It  is  right  to  pray  for  the  overthrow  of  the  wicked,  as  a 
means,  and  not  as  an  end,  when  we  are  satisfied  that  less  evil 
will  result  from  (hat  overl/irow  than  would  be  occasioned  by 
their  triumph.  David  felt  that  the  destruction  of  those  wicked 
persons,  while  not  to  be  desired  per  se,  would  neveithelesa 
result  in  the  prevention  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  race.  Of 
two  evils  he  diose  the  infinitely  less.  Prayer  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  wicked  was  prayer  for  the  triumph  of  righteousness.^ 
Teeated  kindly. 

Tlierefbre,  if  thine   enemy  hunger,        Fo „ 

fefi  him ;  it  he  thirst,  give  him  6nak.    of  tin  on  his  head.    Itom.  x 
Horn.  xii.  20. 

Baur  asserts  that  in  the  la.tter  clause  Paul's  former  perse- 
cuting spirit  crops  out,  that  he  cannot  repress  here  the  desire 
to  inflict  pain  upon  an  enemy.  We  give  Baur  credit  for  too 
much  acuteness  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  perfectly  aware  of 
the  utter  disingenuousness  of  this  objection 

The  figurative  language  of  the  apostle  means  simply  "  By 
showing  kindness  to  thine  enemy  tliou  =halt  escite  m  him 
such  pain  of  conscience  as  shall  lead  him  to  repentance  and 
reformation."     The  expression  is  a  proverhi  d  one      The  Arabs 

'  See  Bib.  Sacra  (Februaiy,  184i). 

'  See  Professor  Park  in  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol.  xlx.  pp.  165-310.  Aiao,  SmiUi'e 
Bible  Diet.,  iii.  2835-2828. 
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eay,  conveying  similar  ideas,  "  He  roasted  my  lieart,"  or,  "  He 
kindled  a  fire  in  my  lieart."  ^  The  i»ain  was  viewed  by  Paul 
as  a  means,  not  as  aa  end ;  the  ultimate  object  being  the  con- 
version of  the  "  enemy." 

J&fressGiJ  with  ridicule  and  irony.  With  mild  wonis. 

And  It  came  to  iKiss  ut  dood,  tltttt  Love  your  eoemiea,  bless  them  that 

Elijah   mocked  them,  and  aaid,  Cry  onrae  you.  do  eooH  to  Uicm  tluit  hata 

aloud;  for  he  iaflgodieilLarheistfllk-  too,  and  pray  ftir  them  ivhich  deapite- 

iiig,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  ia  in  a  jonp-  ifiilly  use  you,  and  petaeoute  you.  Matt. 

Bless  them  whtoh  persecute  yon ;  bless, 


dventote  he  sleewth,  aad   ' 
(SKsiU.  27. 


<  njrainat  Uamoth^Kllaad  to        Who.  v 


LUBDI 

*A^dfeigh»*a^d' 


- And  he    nvtagnin;  iv 

im,  Go,  and  prosper :  forthe    ened  not.    1 


1,  This  is    1  Fet 


leither  ia  thia  the  ci 
iDUow  me,  ana  J  will  brlna  yoo  to  the 
man  whom  ye  seek.    Hut  he  led  th»m 
to  Bunuria.    2  Kings  vi.  19. 

In  tie  cai*e  of  Ehjah  ridicule  was  a  fit  weapon  for  exposing 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  idol-woi-ship.  The  prophet  employed 
it  with  terrible  effect. 

As  to  the  case  of  Micaiah;  Richter,  Keil,  Bertheau,  and  A. 
Fuller'  suppose  that  the  words  were  uttered  with  ironical 
gestures  and  a  sarcastic  tone.  He  delivers  the  words,  says 
Eawlinsoa,  "  in  so  mocking  and  ironical  a  tone  that  the  king 
cannot  mistake  his  meaning,  or  regard  his  answer  as  serious." 
The  succeeding  verse  shows  that  Ahab  instantly  detected  the 

BUhr,  however,  takes  the  language  as  a  I'eproof  for  the  king's 
hypocritical  question,  thus :  "  How  earnest  thou  to  the  idea  of 
consulting  me,  whom  thou  dost  not  trust  ?  Thy  prophets  have 
answered  thee  as  thon  desirest.  Do,  lien,  what  tliey  have 
approved.  Try  it  March  out.  Their  oracles  have  far  more 
weight  with  thee  tlian  mine." 

Elisha's  statement  is  regai'ded  hy  Keil  and  EawJinson, 
apparently,  simply  in  the  light  of  a  "  stratagem  of  war,"  by 
which  the  enemy  arc  deceived. 

'  See  Stnart  on  Rom.  xil.  ao,  '  Worts,  i,  619. 
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It  ia  to  be  remembered,  also,  tbat  Elislia's  motive  was  a  be- 
nevolent one,  for  he  saved  tbe  lives  of  tliose  wliom.  he  had  takea 
captive  ill  tbia  wonderful  maimer ;  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the 
marauding  forays  of  the  Syrians.  Thenius  :  "  ITiere  is  no  un- 
truth in  the  words  of  Eliaha;  for  bis  home  was  not  in  Dotban, 
where  be  was  only  residing  temporarily,  but  in  Samaria;  and 
the  words  '  to  the  man'  may  well  mean,  to  bis  bouse."  As  Bahr 
has  observed,  Elisha  took  the  blinded  Syrians  under  bis  pro- 
tection, repaid  evil  with  good,  and  by  this  very  means  showed 
them  tJie  man  whom  they  were   seeking. 

Some  regard  the  prophet's  language  as  mere  irony. 

Mpith-efa  of  opptobHwm. 

Forbiddsn.  Their  use  aanQiioaed. 

Whoaoever  shall  saj'  )o  tiis  brother         Ic  fools  aud  liltnd:  for  whether  I9 
,  shall  boindaoEerottheco       U      greater   the  gold,  or  the  templH  that 

->■ 'lalf  say,  Ihon  fool     ..u^t  .u. ->ij«    «.«.  _j..  i-- 

--  "'■   Ire     MaW 

Thim  ibol, 
Dot  quickened  except  it 


The  term  "  moros,"  m  the  texts  from  Matthew  is  much  more 
severe  than  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  other  places.  He 
who  "knew  what  was  ia  man,"  saw  that  this  word  was  exactly 
descriptive  of  the  moral  condition  oi  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 

As  iu  many  other  cases,  tbe  spirit  rather  thaa  the  iBords  is 
aimed  at  in  the  prohibition.  That  is,  we  are  not  prohibited 
calling  men  "fools"  considerately  and  appropriately;  we  arc 
foi'bidden  to  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  malevoleni  contempt.  This 
obvious  principle  relieves  the  whole  difiiculty, 

Feai'  of  persecutors. 

Forbidden.  Exemplified. 

Aed  I  say  niito  joii,  my  friends.  Be       After  these  tilings  Joaus  walked  in 

and  altar  that  have  no  more  tliat  they    Jewry,  because  the  Jewe  aoneht  to  kill 
can  do,    Lnliexil.  4.  liitn.    Johuvli.  1. 

Jesus  did  not  shua  death,  but  avoided  dying  prematurely. 
When  his  "hour  had  come,"  when  his  earthly  mission  was  uo- 
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complished,  be  met  death  with  fortitude  and  composure, 
die  before  the  time  would  have  measurablj  defeated  Ms  g 
purpose. 

Folly,  —  ti'eatment. 
Folly  remediable.  Remediless. 


Todliabneea  it  liound  ia  the  heart  of       Though  thou  shonldeet  br&y  a  fool  lu 
depart  fron 


1  ohild,  but  the  rod  of  correction  sliKll    a  murtar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle. 
._._.  ..^_,___  „■_      T,_...  _....  , ■'■'—"■iafooliahneaadepa-"-— 


him.  Frov,  xxril. 

Theae  passages  refer  to  entirely  different  persons.  "  Fool- 
ishness," in  the  fii'st  test,  is  the  incipient  waywardness  which 
belongs,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  children,  and  may  be 
corrected  by  suitable  discipline.  The  "  fool "  in  the  second  text, 
is  the  grown-up  fool,  whose  folly  is  past  cure. 

Answered  hi,  one  way.  In  another  way. 

Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  hia  Answer  a  fool  acoording  to  his  follv, 
folly,  lest  thou  also  be  like  antohim.  lest  he  he  wise  In  his  own  conoeit. 
I'roY.  jcsvl.  i.  Prov,  xsvi.  6. 

May  Qot  this  be  a  simple  dilemma,  equivalent  to  saying, 
"  Choose  between  the  two  evils.  If  you  answer  the  fool  in  a 
foolish  manner,  you  like  him  will  be  chargeable  with  folly.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  you  undei-take  to  argue  witli  liim,  he, 
faOiug  to  appreciate  your  reasoning,  will  thinli  himself  unan- 
swerable, and  so  become  more  obtrusive  and  oficasive  than  ever," 

Or,  the  two  texts  may  refer  to  different  cases,  thus ;  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  do  not  answer  the  fool  at  ail.  Silence  is 
often  the  most  fitting  answer  to  a  foolish  question  or  remark, 
Tn  other  cases,  answer  the  fool  with  sharp  reproof,  exposing 
his  folly  as  it  deserves. 

Menasseh  ben  Israel ' ;  "  Correct  aad  mend  him,  that  he 
may  know  his  folly  and  madness.  Imitate  not  his  passions, 
errors,  and  improper  words." 

Andrew  Fuller  ^  makes  the  meaning  depend  upon  the  turn 
given  to  the  words  "  according  to  his  folly,"  In  the  first  text, 
he  takes  tbis  phraseology  as  implying,  in  a  foolish  manner  ;  in 
the  second,  as  signifying,  i'm  the  manner  which  Ms  folly  requires. 
"  A  foolish  speech  is  not  a  rule  for  our  imitation ;  nevertheless 
>  Conciliator,  iL  387.  '  Works,  L  673. 
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our  answer  must  be  so  framed  by  it  as  to  meet  and  repel  it." 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  first  text  is  iHusti'ated  by  the  answef 
of  Moses  to  the  rebeDious  Israelites ;  ^  the  second  text  by  that 
of  Job  to  his  wif  e.^ 

Moses  answered  foOy  in  a  foolish  manner  ;  Job  answered  it, 
not  in  kind,  but  in  the  manner  it  deserved. 

FntU  trees  disposed  of. 

peered.  Destroyed. 

Wbeu  thou  ehult  besleire  a  city  a  lODi;  And  Chia  is  iiwt  a  llEliC  thJne; 

liineinmokiuewai-aBainstittotiiiBll,  aljthtof  the  Lord:  h--"'  •"-" 

thou  Shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof   Moabites  also  intoyOL. ^, 

by  forcing  an  axe  against  them:  tot  shall  smite  every  fenced  city,  nnd  every 

thott  mayest  ent  of  them!  and  thon  ohcios  city,  and  shall  ftll  evpjy  good 

Shalt  not  cut  tliem  down  (for  the  tree  tree,  and  stop  all  wells  of  water,  and 

(Sent  in  Mie  Biege.    IJeut.  xjt.  19.  stones.    2Kings  ill!  18. 19. 

Hengstenberg'  and  Keil  *  say  that  the  injunction  in.  Deuteron- 
omy was  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  Ganaamtish  cities,  which 
the  Israelites  were  afterward  to  inhabit.  Eawlinson  thinks  that 
the  test  from  Deuteronomy  really  prohibits  "only  the  using 
of  the  fruit-trees  for  timber  in  siege-worba ; "  and  applies  only 
to  those  countries  which  the  Israelites  intended  to  ocewpy. 

Good  worles. 

To  be  teen  by  men.  Not  to  be  seen  5y  them. 

Let  your  light  so  ahlne  beftire  nipn.       Take  heed  0 

and  clorify  yoor  Fatlier  wbtoh  la  in    wise  ve  have  no  reward  of  yc 
beaven.    Matt.  v.  16.  nliich  is  In  beaven,    UaCt.  v 

The  glory  of  God,  and  not  the  praise  of  men,  must  be  om- 
ultimate  object  hi  exhibiting  onr  "  good  works"  before  others. 
A.  Fuller :  "  This  is  another  of  tliose  cases  in  which  the  differ- 
eiice  lies  in  the  motive.  It  is  right  to  do  that  which  men  may 
see  and  must  see,  but  not /or  the  sake  of  being  seen  I)y  thein." 

heretics  dealt  with. 

With  severiiy.  With  gentleness. 

Slmoniimof  Jonas,  lovest  thon  me?  In  meekness  Instmcl Ins  those  that 

He  said  unto  him,  Yea,  lard:  thou  oppose  themselves;  If  (joa  peradven- 

knowefttliatllovethee.  Hesaithnnto  tnrewill  sive  them  repentance  to  tha 

him.  Feed  my  sheep.    John  xxi,  16,  aoknowledginj;  of  the  ti^uth.    S  Tim. 

Aid  there  came  a  voice  to  him,  Kiae,  it.  26. 
Feteri  kill,  and  eat.    Acts  x.  IS. 


I  of  them ;  other- 
•    '       ir  Father 
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From  the  first  two  passages  combined,  Cardinj,!  Bellarmine* 
infers  the  "  twofold  function  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  successor 
of  Peter,  viz.  to  feed  the  church  and  to  'pvt  heretics  to  deathP 
One  cannot  but  woader  that  this  famous  esegete  did  oot  ad- 
vance a  step  further,  and  infer  the  duty  of  cannibalism,  from 
the  same  text.  The  language  is  certainly  very  explicit :  "  Eiae, 
Peter,  kill,  and.  eai  1 " 

Improvidence. 

Saitctirmed.  DiscouToged. 

lay  not  up  for  youraelvea  treaanreB  A  gooci  man,  leavetb  an  inherltanoa 

npon  ewtli.  .  . .  TlierBfore  I  say  unto  to  Lfa  ohlldren'a  children.    ProT.  xtii. 

you,  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  32. 

what  ye  ehall  eat,  or  what  yo  shall  Bnt  If  any  provide  not  ittt  hia  own, 

drink  i  nor  yet  foryonr  Ijody.  what  ya  and  speoially  for  those  of  Ills  own  hoase, 

shall  put  on.   ...  lake  therefore  no  he  hath  denied  the  loiib,  aaCt  is  urorsa 

row  shall  take  thought  ^r  the  thioga 
of  itself.    Matt.  vi.  VS,  Sa,  S4. 

(jli^  to  every  man  that  aaketh  of 
thee;  and  of  iiim  that  laketh  away  tliy 
goods,  riak  fAem  aot  again.  . ..  Bat  lore 
TB  your  en«nieB,  and  do  KOod,  and  lend, 
hoping  fbr  uothlitg  ag;a]n.    Lukevi.8Q, 

If  the  texts  at  the  left  be  carefully  examined  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  context,  it  will  be  seen,  that  none  of  them 
discountenance  prudence  and  ti'ue  economy,  nor  encourage 
wastefulness.  The  flret  test  simply  forbids  our  making  eai'thly 
possessions  our  "  treasure,"  our  chief  good.  We  must  not  set 
our  hearts  upon  them. 

The  word  "  thought,"  in  the  next  two  texts,  as  in  our  ear'T 
English  lit«i'ature,  means  solicitude,  anxious  care.  Thus  Ba- 
con *  mentions  an  alderman  of  London  who  "  dyed  with  thought 
and  anguish."  Hence  the  precept  is ;  "  Be  not  unduly  anxious 
concerning  your  life,"  etc 

The  first  two  texts  from  Ltike  inculcate  concretely  the  abstract 
principle  of  benevolonce,  but  do  not  sanction  improvidence. 
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The  tust  from  Luke  xii  his  aceorhng  to  MevPi  a  '^penfii 
apphcatioQ.  heing  '"aJdicsed  only  to  the  apottles  and  tlien 
existing  disciples."  The  quotation  from  Roiaan'  with  its 
important  limiting  clause,  allows  us  to  mike  provi'.ion  fcr  the 
needs,  but  not  for  the  huts  of  the  flesh 

Incest. 

Den(»in':eif.  Divinely  sasietioneil, 

xvill.  Djid  XE.    Also,  deauuojatloiis  in    Sarid  tbj  mfe,  tbou  Shalt  Dflt  OBll  her 
Deat.  xsrii.  name  Sar^,  bat  Ssnih  lAoU  her  name 

ho.    Any)  I  uriit  hleasber,  and  aire  Ui«e 
"  yea,  T  will  tilew  ber. 


<n  tbe  dsuehter  of  my  father,  but  not 
the  daujjbter  of  my  mother;   and  she 

The  t«rmg  "brother,"  "sister,"  and  the  like  are  used  in  the 
scriptures  with  great  latitude  of  meaning,  much  like  the  Latin 
term  "  parentea,"  or  the  word  "  cousin,"  in  modem  speech.  For 
example  Lot  Abraham's  nephew  is  styled  his  "brother"'' 
E  bek  1  th  d   1     th  T         h         Th  «     rt     IT 

f  J  cob    pe  k      f  1         It        I  I         b    th 

Dm  h       tyl  d  by  1      b    tl    rs  d      h 

Itish        liih       h         m        temkSh 
el  t        but  doe  Item        th      I  q  f       Itnhp 

L  D        ugg    t   tl        1     m  y  h        b        m      ly  th        d  j  t  d 

te        fAblm      BhndDIt     hthikhmyh 
be      a  n  f   Ahrah  m— 1     i,ht        f  h      b    tl 

Dltchsay        hlfbth        H  Inth  w 

T      m     J      pi  h    T  Im    1    h    Tai^um    f  T      thai        d 

Ed  h     w    h   J        h  w      rs   ^  n    ally       Th  tl         t  k 

.Sarah,  who  was  but  ten  years  younger  than  Abi'aham,'  to  be 
identical  with  Iscah.^ 

All  we  are  warranted  in  saying  is,  that  Sarah  was  nearly 

'  Gea.  xiv.  12, 16.  =  Gen,  xxiv.  55,  GO. 

'  Gen.  xxix.  12.  '  Gctt.  xxxiv.  14,  IT. 

'  Antlq.  L  vi.  5.  =  Maedonald.  Inlrod.  to  Pent.  i.  TO. 

'  Gen.  xril.  IT.  '  Gen.  Ki.  29. 

a* 
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related — a  cousin  or  niece,  perhaps  —  to  Alirabaai  npon  his 
father's  side.  She  may  have  heea  related  to  Terai.  by  a  former 
wife,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  him  as  a  daughter. 

As  to  the  case  of  Lot  and  his  unhappy  danghters,  recoided 
in  Gen.  xix,,  it  ia  (o  he  noted  that  the  narrative  is  related  in 
the  usual  colorless  style,  without  comment,  by  the  sacred  writer. 
There  is  no  concealment,  no  extenuation,  of  the  crime. 

It  is  clear  that  their  residence  in  Sodom  had  blinded  the 
minds  of  these  misguided  females,  and  greatly  confused  their 
ideas  relative  to  purity  and  right  and  wrong.  This  case ' 
forcibly  illustrates  the  demoralizing  influence  exerted  upon  the 
young  by  corrupt  companions. 

Israelites'  claim  to  Canaan, 

Derived  from  God.  Precluded  in  the  law. 

And  I  will  glvB  unto  thea,  aod  to  thy  TTion  ahalt  not  ooyet  thy  neighbor's 
seed  after  tbee,  the  iard  wherein  thou  house,  thon  shalt  not  eoyet  thy  neiEb- 
Bit  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  bni'a  wife,  nor  his  manservant,  nor  hla 
for  an  eTerlBBtlng  possession.  Gan.  maldservnnt,  nor  ills  os,  nor  his  ass, 
svii.  B.  nor  any  thing  that  is  tliy  neighhor'a. 

And  I  will  eet  thy  bounds  from  the  En.  xx.  IT. 
Ked  sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  I'htlis- 
tinea,  and  ftvm  tbe  desert  unto  tha 
rlTer:  fori  vill  deliver  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  into  your  hand;  and  thou 
diolt  drive  them  out  before  thee.    Ex. 

Widely  divergent  opinions  have  been  maintained  upon  the 
question  of  the  "  right  of  the  Hebrews  to  Palestine,"  We 
subjoin  the  more  reasonable. 

Michaelis^  and  Dr.  Jain  hold  that  Palestine  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  a  land  of  Hebrew  herdsmen ;  and  the  Israel- 
ites, who  had  never  abandoned  their  right  to  it,  claimed  it  again 
of  the  CanaaDites  as  unlawful  possessors. 

Ewald*  expresses  the  opinion  fiat,  though  the  Canaanites 
had  gained  possession  of  Palestine  as  its  original  inhabitants, 
they  had  rot  occupied  the  whole  country.  The  pasture-lands 
lay  open  to  those  who  wished  to  appropriate  them,  which  was 

'  See  Lange,  Com,  on  Genesis,  p,  81  [Amcricfm  editioD), 

*  Commentary  on  Mosaii^  Laws,  i.  )i5S. 

'  DieComposiiionderGenesia,  pp. 276-278,  See  Davidnoa'a lulrod. i. 4ST. 
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done  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites.  But  during  tlie  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  the  Canaanit«s  ■unjustly  occupied  these  pastures,  and 
when  the  retm-ning  Hebrews  asserted  tlieir  rights  the  Canaan- 
ites  would  not  acknowledge  them.  Hence  the  Israelites  took 
possession  of  the  country,  partly  in  virtue  of  their  ancient 
possession  of  some  of  it,  and  partly  by  conquest. 

A  simpler  view  is  that  which  derives  the  claim  of  the 
Israelites  directly  from  Jehovah  himself. 

Hengstenberg ' : ' "  The  Israelites  had  no  human  right  what- 
ever to  Canaan.  Their  right  rested  entirely  on  God's  gift. 
By  this  no  injustice  was  done  to  the  Canaanites.  By  their 
great  depravity  they  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of 
being  any  longer  possessors  of  the  land,  which  God,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  nations,  only  gave  them  conditionally.  The 
Israelites  were  sent  agdnst  them  as  ministers  of  the  Divine 
justice ;  BO  that  their  destruction  differed  only  in  form  from 
that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  God's  giving  Canaan  to  tie 
Israelites  was  at  once  an  act  of  grace  and  of  justice." 

This  is  the  scriptural  view  of  the  matter.^  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  him  who  hath  "  doteiinincd  tho  times  before  ap- 
pointed, and  the  bounds  of  the  haHtation  of  the  nations,"  to 
bestow  a  land  upon  whomsoever  he  chooses.  The  same  Being 
who  took  America  out  of  the  hands  of  the  red  men,  and 
bestowed  it  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  took  Palestine  out  of 
the  hands  of  degraded  idolaters,  and  gave  it  to  the  Hebrews, 

Dr.  Davidson  °  well  says  :  "  When  a  nation  becomes  corrupt 
and  weak,  it  must  give  place,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  a 
sti-onger.  Those  that  have  grown  old  in  superstition  and 
idolatry  make  way  for  such  as  have  a  more  spiritual  vitality." 


Ssatricled  to  her  tribe. 
every  daughter,  that  posa 
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Restricted  to  her  tribe.  Not  thus  restrkted. 

dren  of  Israel,  eholl  be  wife  unto  one    of  an  (ifforina  of  tbe  holy  tiiines.    Ler. 
of  the  family  of  tlie  Irihe  of  her  fether,    xxU.  12, 
th»t  the  obildren  of  Israel  may  enjoy 
every  man    the  tuheritauoe  of  hla  fB^ 
ttteta.   Kum.  xsuvi,  8, 

It  18  clear,  as  Menasseh  ben  Israel  says,  tJiat  tlie  first  passage 
applies  only  to  heiresses.  The  object  of  the  precept  was  to 
prevent  confusion  by  the  transference  of  landed  property  from 
one  trihe  to  another.  A  daughter  who  inherited  no  real  estate 
might  mairy  out  of  her  trilie. 

^fudging  of  others. 

Fiyrbidden,  Allovted, 

Judea  not,  tliat  yo  bo  not  juaged.       Juiiire  not  acoordine  ■ 
If 5.1.  „.».„»  i..^X ,  ye  judge,  ye    aooe,  l>ut  '"■■•■"  -^■'••^'^■ 


ill  bie  Judged 


Eball  be  laeasured  to  you       For  what  have  I 


Jndge  not,  and  yrjEliall  not  be  lodged:    themtliat  are  within?    ICor.  v.^. 
condemn  not,  and  ye  ibail  not  be  con- 
demned.   Luke  <1. 37. 

The  text  from  Matthew  forbids  harsh,  censorious  judgment, 
b«t  does  not  preclude  the  giving  of  judicial  dedsions,  nor  the 
expression  of  our  opinions  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  parallelism  of  the  test  from  Luke,  "  judge  not,"  "  con- 
demn not,"  indicates  the  kind  of  judgment  prohibited. 

tfusUce  administered. 

By  one  judge.  By  ssmral. 

Moses  aat  to  judge  the  people;  and       And  thou  sllttlt  come  unto  the  priests 

morning  nnto  the  evening.    Es.  xvili.    ehaJl  be  in  those  days,  and  inquire;  and 
lU,  they  Ghatl  shew  thee  the  sentence  of 

Judgment,   Deat,  xvii.  S. 

Both  the  men.  between  whom  the 
controyeivy  it,  shall  stand  before  the 
LoBD,  betbre  the  priesta  and  the  judges, 
whtoh  shall  be  fn  those  days.  Deut. 
Jdx,  17, 

Then  thy  elders  and  thy  judges  shall 
Home  forth,    Deut  xxi.  2. 

A  recent  author  discovers,  as  he  thinks,  some  discrepancy 
here.  But  in  Ex.  xviii.  13—26,  we  find  an  account  of  the 
change  from  one  judge  to  a  plurality,  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

Moreover,  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  people  upon  their 
exchange  of  a  nomadic  life  for  settlement  in  Canaan,  occa- 
eionect  the  other  modifications  o£  earlier  laws,  which  are  dis- 
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I  Deuteronomy.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Davidson,* 
"  Should  any  say  that  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Israelites 
ill  Palestine  called  for  these  changes ;  that  is  true." 

Michaelia'  seems  to  hold  that,  because  the  people  "  dwelt  no 
longer  in  round  numbers  together,"  the  former  custom  was 
modified,  and  judges  were  appointed  in  every  city. 

Killing  of  Men. 

Forbidden.  Sanctioned. 

Jesus  said,  Thou,  ahalt  do  no  rourdcr.  Then  Moses  stood  in  the  gate  of  (he 
Matt.  sis.  IS.  csmp,  and  eaid,  Who  19  on  the  LORU'8 

Elder  let  him  come  unto  rae.  And  all 
the  eons  of  Levi  gathered  tliemseliei 
together  unto  him.  And  lie  said  nnto 
them,  Thus  salth  the  Loud  God  of  la- 
raelp  Fut  every  man  hid  sword  hy  his 
side,  ami  go  iu  and  out  from  gate  to 
gate  throughout  the  camp,  and  slay 
every  man  his  brother,  ana  every  man 
bla  companion,  and  every  mau  his 
neiKhbor.    Ex.  xsx.ii.  'le,  37. 

And  Moses  said  Dnl«  the  judges 
of  Israel,  Slav  ve  every  one  hie  men 
that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor.  . . . 
When  Phinehos,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
the  sou  of  A  aron  the  priest,  saw  it,  be 
rose  np  iVom  among  the  ooncregauon, 
and  toolE  Biaveim  Tn  his  hand. . . .  And 
he  went  after  the  man  of  Israel  Into 
the  tent,  and  thrust  both  of  them 
through,  the  man  of  leraei,  and  the 

In  both  cases  at  the  right  the  slaughter  was  the  signal 
punishment  of  an  atrocious  crime. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Israelites  had  lapsed  into  gross  idolatry, 
breaking  their  covenant  with  God,  and  committing  treason 
against  their  Sovereiga.  Their  ofience  vras  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated character,  and  merited  capita!  punishment.  Calvin,  Keil, 
Bush,  aod  others  think  that  only  those  were  slain  by  the 
Levites  who  were  recognized  as  the  originators  and  ringleaders 
of  the  crime,  or  who  stood  boldly  forth  as  its  promoters  and 
abettors.  These,  being  found  in  the  open  spaces,  while  the 
rest  of  the  people  had  fled  to  their  tents,  would  alone  be  slain. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  case.  The  He- 
brews had  fallen  into  the  licentious  idolatry  of  Baal  Peor. 
'  Introd.  lo  Old  Test.,  i.  8aS,  '  Moeaie  Laws,  i.  2*5. 
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Moses  commanded  that  all  the  guilty  sliould  be  alain.  In  tliis 
liour  of  national  humiliation  and  sorrow,  while  the  people  were 
weeping  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  Zimri,  a  niaa  of  rank, 
brought  into  liis  teat,  in  the  sight  of  the  multitncle,  a  Midianitish 
paramour.  This  shameless  and  flagrant  outrage  was  swiftly 
and  fearfuUy  puniaked  by  Phinehas,  nnder  the  impiilBe  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  God.  His  zeal  in  this  respect  was 
properly  commeTidcd. 

Khidred,  Itow  regarded. 

Hated.  Loved. 

If  any  mim  come  to  me,  and  hulfl  not  HusbiindB,  love  your  viTea,  even  as 
his  father,  and  mother,  and  wUe,  and  Christ  aFao  loved  the  ohuroli,  and  gava 
ohlldren,  and  brethren,  und  sisters,  yea,  himselffbr  it.  ...  Ifit  every  one  of rna 
and  hie  own  lltb  also,  he  cannot  be  my  In  pai^lcnlar  so  loye  hia  wile  even  aa 
disciple.    lAke  xiv.  26.  himself:  and  the  vlf^  see  that  she  rev- 

eience  her  husband.    Epb.  v.  26.  SS- 

He  Uiat  loveth  not  Ma  brother, 
Bbidetli  in  death.  Whosoever  hateth  hia 
brother,  is  a  murdei-w.  IJohniii. 14,15. 

The  word  "  hate  "  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense 
of  to  love  less.  Thus  of  Ja«ob  it  is  said  that  he  "  loved  Rachel 
more  than  Leah,"  and,  a  little  farther  on,  that  Leah  was 
"  hated."  '- 

Prof.  Stuart :  "  When  the  Hebrews  compared  a  stronger 
affection  wilii  a  weaker  one,  they  call  the  first  love,  and  the 
other  hatred." 

Alford :  "  It  hardly  need  be  observed  that  this  kate  is  not 
only  consistent  with,  but  ahsohitely  necessary  to  the  very  highest 
kind  of  love.  It  is  that  element  in  love  which  makes  a  man  a 
wise  and  Christian  friend,  not  for  time  only,  but  for  eternity."' 

In  our  day  a  convert  fix>m  heathenism  is  sometimes  i-e- 
proaclied  by  his  idolatrous  kindred  with  "hating"  them,  because 
he  does  not  yield  to  their  sohdtations,  and  renounce  Christianity. 
But  the  truth  is,  he  loves  them  better  than  ever  befoi-e;  he 
loves  them  not  less,  but  loves  Clirist  more. 

The  very  fact  that,  in  the  first  test,  the  man  is  spoken  of  as 
hating  "  his  own  life,"  indicates  the  figurative  or  relative  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  there  employed. 
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Parents  konared.  Treated  diarc^ee/fully. 

Honor  eby  fatber  and  thy  mother;       And  oiUl  no,  man  your  fiitlier  upon 
that  thy  daya  may  be  lone  upon  the    the  earth:  foroneisyour  ratherwhloll 
land  wliich  tlie  Lokd  thy  God  givetti    is  in  hfoven.    Matt,  xxtii.  9. 
thee.    Ex.  xs.  12.  And  he  eaid  unto  another,  Follow 

Children,  obey  bdmt  parents  fn  all  me.  But  he  eald,  Lord,  suffer  me  ttrst 
things:  for  this  ia  well.pleaslng  unto  to  go  and  bury  my  fatiier,  Jesus  E>l<d 
the  Lord.    Col.  iii.  20.  vato  him,  Let  the  dead  bury  thetr  dead  t 

but  m>  thou  and  preaoli  t)ie  kingdom  of 
(JoC    Luke  is.  59,  6(1. 

We  ba.ye  elsewhere  seen  that  the  text  from  Matthew  speaks 
of  spiritual  relaUons,  "  Tafee  no  man  as  an  authoritative, 
infallible  guide  in  matters  of  religion."  It  does  not  prohibit 
our  paying  to  onr  parents  due  honor.  It  merely  forhids  our 
"  trusting  in  man,  and  making  flesh  our  arm." '  As  to  the  case 
cited  from  Luke,  Theophylact  supposes  that  the  disciple  asked 
permission  to  reside  with  his  father  fill  his  death.  If  the  father 
were  still  living,  JeSUs  may  have  foreseen  that  he  would  live 
for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  delay  was  needless. 

Alford*;  Suffer  the  spirituaDy  dead  to  bury  the  liter^ly 
dead ;  the  reason  of  our  Lord's  i-ebuke  being  the  peremptory 
and  all-superseding  nature  of  the  command,  FoUow  mo. 

Doubtless  Jesus  knew  that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
relatives  at  this  man's  house  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  interment 
when  necessary;  also,  that,  if  the  man  once  went  back  home, 
he  would  be  over-persuaded  to  remain,  and  so  never  engage  in 
the  great  work  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

The  case  was  an  exceptional  one,  simply  implying  that  all 
other  things  must  be  made  subordinate  to  the  gospeL 
GhUdrenpat  to  death.                             Tenderly  treated. 
If  a  man  hare  a  stubborn  and  rebel-       And,  ye  others,  provake  not  your 
llouason.whiehnillnotobeythevoice    children lo  wrath :  but  bring  them  up 
ofblalither,  ortlievoiceofniamother,    in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  tha 
and  tbW,  iTtiea  tbey  have  ehastened    Lord.    Epb.  vl.4. 
...~    ..jii    — .    1. — 1,™    unto    them.       Fathers,  provo'-  — * ■•"•■ — 


rs  of  liis  taW,  a 
.1 —      ■-dth(.  . 

Euid  Tebetllons,  he  'iviu 
3t  obey  our  voice ;  AG»iaglutton,Bnd 

ty  shall  stone  him  with  stones,  that 

om  among  yon,  and  all  Israel  shaU 
iar,  and  fear.    Deut.  xxl.  18-21, 


anger,  lest  they  be  dlsoouraged.  Col. 
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With  regard  to  the  apparently  severe  law  in  Deuteronomy, 
observe : 

1,  That  it  is  a  son,  and  not  a  daughtei'. 

2,  Tliat  he  is  "  stubborn  "  and  "  rebellious,"  a  "  glutton  "  and 
a  "  drunkard." 

3,  The  parents  are  the  only  allowed  plaintiSs,  and  boih  must 
concur  m  the  complaint  to  make  it  a  legal  one. 

4,  Ho  is  brought  before  tiie  elders  of  the  city,  and  an  in- 
vestigation is  had  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 

5,  That  no  case  is  on  record  in  wMch  a  person  was  put  to 
deatii  under  this  law. 

6,  Tliat  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  would 
tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  authority  of  parents,  and  to  deter 
youtli  from  disobedience  and  nnfilial  conduct. 


LevUes' 

Portion.. 

A  fixed  residence. 

They  viere  sojounters. 

Command  the  chJldrea  of  lani«],  that 

Take  heed  to  thyself  thnt  thou  for- 

they  glm  unto  tUo  Invites  of  Vae  in- 
dwell In ;  and  ;<!  shiiU  give  alao  unto 

sake  not  the  Leilte  na  lonir  as  thou 

livest  upon  the  earth,   Deut.  xii- 19. 

And  the  Levtte  that  is  within  thy 

the  I^vitPS  subarhB  fur  the  cities  round 

eate9;  thou  shah  not  fbreBke  him:  fhr 

about  them.  ...  So  all  the  cities  which 

ye  shall  give  to  the  Levitea  ilmtl  be 

iiwe.*  Deut.  5iv.  ^!"  "           ""^  " 

Mr,  Plumptre':  "If  they  weie  to  hne,  like  otbei  tube"  a 
distinct  territory  assigned  to  tiiem  their  influence  o^ei  thf 
people  at  large  would  be  dimm  shed  and  f  hey  fhemael^  es  would 
be  likely  to  forget,  in  labcis  common  to  them  with  ithers  their 
own  peculiar  calling.  Jehovah  theretoie  wis  to  be  thtir 
inheritance.     They  woie  to  have  no  temtoiial  posset&ion^ 

Ewald^;  "The  Lovites  not  being  df"itmed  to  ignculture 
held  with  each  city  only  the  mnadows  thereto  belonging  for  the 
pasturage  of  some  cattle,  but  not  ite  arable  land  or  homesteads. 
Thus  the  ancient  raty  of  Hebron  became  a  priestly  city ;  but  ita 
land  devolved  upon  Caleb." 

The  same  great  critic,  speaking  of  the  subsequent  neglect  of 
assigned  cities,  says  the  entire  system  fell  into  confusion,  as  is 

'  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  ii.  1640.  '  Hiet.  of  Israel,  ii.  309,  810. 
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olear  not  only  from  its  never  being  mentioned  in  later  times  as 
stili  existing,  but  still  more  from  the  fact  that  at  a  later  period 
quite  different  places  appear  as  Levilical  cities,  in  which  the 
Levites,  driven  from  their  first  abodes,  had  takeu  refuge. 

Keil  thinks,  that  as  flie  Canananites  were  not  immediately 
destroyed  or  driven  out,  the  Levites  did  not  forthwith  come  into 
possession  of  their  dlies,  but  temporarily  sojourned  elsewhere. 
Besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  compelled  to  reside 
in  the  specified  dties.  Some  of  them  may  have  chosen  to  reside 
elsewhere ;  but  wherever  they  were,  they  were  dependent,  for 
their  support,  upon  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  people. 
These  considerations  relieve  the  alleged  difliculty. 

Possessed  a  stated  reverme.  Classed  with  mendicants. 

i  hdVB  given  the  children  of  Lev]  bII  At  the  ond  of  three  ypars  tlioa  ahalt 

the  tenth  In  Israel  for  an  inheritance,  bring  ftrth  nil  the  tithe  of  thine  in- 

fiir  tlieir  service  which  they  wn-o,  ewen.  crpaae  the  same  year.and  eliult  Isyft 

the  service  of  the  tuberoaolBofthe  con-  up  within  thy  gatea.    And  the  Levlte, 

eregation,  . .  .  The  tithes  of  the  ohiN  (Becanae  he  hath  no  part  nor  inheril- 

Sren  of  Israel,  which  they  ofltr  as  a  ance  with  thee,)  and  the  stranger,  and 

heave-offBring  onto  ihe  Loao,  I  have  the  tStherlesa,  and  the  widow,  which 

given  to  the  Xevites  tji  Inherit.    Nnm,  are  within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and 

xvlii.  -a,  •».  shall  eat  and  be  satiatled.   Deut.  xlv. 

Mr.  Plnmptre'  says,  "As  if  to  provide  for  the  contiageney 
of  failing  crops  or  the  like,  and  the  consequent  inadequacy  of 
the  tithes  thus  assigned  to  them,  tJie  Levite,  not  less  than  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  was  commended  fo  the  special  kindness 
of  the  people." 

The  tithe  spoken  of  in  Deut  siv.  was  a  second,  or  "  vegetable" 
lithe,  ajid  not  the  one  appointed  for  the  supi»ort  of  tlie  priests 
and  Levites,  It  was  to  be  employed,  not  in  ftu'nishing  a  main- 
tenance for  the  priests  and  Levites,  but  to  promote  charity  and 
brotherly  feeliitg,  and  to  gather  the  reli^ous  life  and  associa- 
tions of  the  people  around  the  sanctuary.^  In  a  word,  the  Le- 
vite was  to  be  invited,  not  because  of  mendicancy  on  his  part, 
but  to  give  by  his  presence  a  kind  of  religious  character  to  the 

'  Smith's  Bib.  DIkI.,  loc.  elt.        '  Bihia  Com.,  Introd.  to  Deut  Sec.  t. 
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Jjying. 

Oo'eidenan'^Bd.  Prohibited. 

And  Uie  king  of  Egypt  called  flir  the  Thou   shalt  not  henr  false  iritnesa 

midwives,  and  said  unt«  them.  Why  against  thy  neighbor.    Ex.  xx.  16. 

have  je  done  this  thinir,  and  have  aaved  Lying  lips  ore  abomination  to  the 

Uie men-children  alive?    Andthemid-  LoBi>.    Frov.  xli  22. 

wives  add  onto  tharBOh,  Beeauee  the  Wherefore  puttina  away  lyine.  epeak 

Hebrew  women  o™  not  aa  the  Egyptian  every  man  truth  with  his  npighbor :  for 

women;  flir  they  ore  lively,  and  are  we  are  membera  one  of  another.    Epb. 

delivered  ere  the  mldwlvea   come  In  lv.2e. 

nnto  them.    Therefbre  God  dealtwell  Llenotnneto  snother.aeeinBlhatye 

with  the  Dildwlvea.    Ex.  i.  lS-20.  have  put  off  the  old  men  with  bis  deeds. 

And  the  woman  took  the  two  men,  Col.  111.  9. 
and  hid  them,  and  said  thus,  There  All  liars,  shall  iiave  their  part  In  the 
came   men  unto  me,  bnt  I  wist  not  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
whence  they  were.     And  It  came  to  stone:  which  is  the  seoond  death.  Bev. 
pass  abmU  the  time  of  shnttinic  of  the  xxl.  S. 
gate,  when  It  was  dark,  that  the  men 


lotjnstifled  by  works.    Jas. 11.25. 

As  to  the  Hebrew  midwives ;  ii  they  did  tell  a  lie,  it  was 
done  fo  avoid  committing  murder.  Of  two  evils,  they  choae 
the  less.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  wero  guilty  of  false- 
hood. The  king  seems  to  have  accepted  their  explanation  of  the 
case,  which  rested  upon  a  well-known  physiological  fact. 

Macdonald :  "■  "  In  proportion  as  the  sentence  of  toil  common 
to  the  race,  is  in  any  instance  mitigated  in  favor  of  the  female, 
her  own  peculiar  sentence  is  only  thereby  aggravated."  The 
testimony  of  the  i-ationalist,  Von  Bohlen,  ^  is  even  more  em- 
phatic as  to  the  immunity  from  pain,  enjoyed  in  certain  circum- 
Btances  by  females  inured  to  toil.  Murphy  suggests  tiiat  the 
Hebrew  mothers,  knowing  Pharaoh's  order,  did  not  admit  the 
midwife,  and  she  did  not  intrude,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  until 
after  the  birth  had  occurred. 

As  to  Rahab's  case,  several  things  are  to  be  considered. 

1,  Having  been  reared  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  she 
coiild  not  be  expected  to  understand  fully  the  wrong  of  false- 
hood. 

2.  She  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  preserve  her  own  life. 
She  felt  that  the  only  way  to  secure  this  end,  in  the  impending 

'  Inlrod,  to  Pent.  i.  386.  ^  IHnstrations  of  Genesis,  ii.  60. 
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overthrow  of  the  city,  ■would  l>e  to  place  the  victors  under  pre- 
vious obligation  by  saving  the  Uvea  of  their  spies. 

S.  James  says  she  was  "  justified,"  not  by  her  words,  but  by 
her  "  works."  Keil :  The  course  she  adopted  was  a  sin  of 
weakness  which  was  forgiven  her  m  mercy  because  of  her 

Several  other  cases  of  similar  nature,  are  discussed  elsewhere. 

Marriage, 

Approved.  Disparaged. 

And  the  Lord  God  said,  /(  is  not  /(  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  (ouoh  t. 

irood  that  tbe  man  ehoidd  be  alone;  1  woman.  . . .  1  bbt  thei'efVire  to  the  un- 

wilt  mahe  him  a  help  meet  for  him.  married  and  widuwa,  It  Is  eood  for 

Gen.  ii.  18.  them  if  they  abide  even  us  T.  . ..  1  anp- 

Wlioso  flndeth  a  mte,  findeth  a  good  poae  thereftire  that  this  is  good  fbr  the 

IJiinff,  and  ohtalneth  &vor  of  the  Lord,  present  distress,  /  eau,  tttat  it  is  KOOd 

Trov.  xviU.  22.  for  a  man  bo  to  be.  ...  Art  thou  loosed 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man   lenre    fromawifeTseelciiotawifb Hetiiat 

father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  Is  unmturled,  oareth  6\T  Uie  Uilnga  that 
bis  wife;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  belong  to  tbe  JUird,  liow  he  may  please 
flesh!  Matt.  xix.  B,  tbe  Lord.  Bnt  he  ^st  1?  married,  Oar- 
Let  every  man  have  Ms  own  wife,  eth  for  thethlnasthatareof  the  worid, 
and  let  eveiy  woman  have  her  own  bow  he  may  please  Ma  wife.  ...  He 
bosbADd,  IClor.  vii,  2.  that  givetti  her  not  in  marriage  doeth 
Marriage  is  honorable  in  all.  Heb,  better.  ICor.  yil  1,  8,  28,  27,S2,S3,S8. 
slil.  i. 

These  last  passages  which  seem  to  discountenance  wedlock 
were  intended  for  a  spedfic  application.  Paul  foresaw  the  im- 
pending calamity  and  persecution  which  was  threatening  the 
Corinthian  church,  and  knowing  tliat  the  formation  of  new  ties 
of  affection  would  expose  men  to  increased  suffering,  he  advised 
agmnst  it.  The  man  who  had  a  wife  and  children  could  he 
made  to  suffer  intensely  on  their  accoimt ;  the  unmarried  man 
would  escape  this  augmented  pain.  "  I  think,  then,"  says  Paul, 
"  that  it  is  best,  by  reason  of  the  trials  which  are  nigh  at  hand, 
for  all  to  be  unmarried."'  Alford^  says  that  the  language  was 
addressed  to  the  Corinthians  "  as  advising  them  under  dr* 
cumstances  in  which  persecution  and  family  divisions  for  the 
Gospel's  sake,  might  at  any  time  break  up  the  relations  of 
life."  Nothing  in  this  advice  discourages  matrimony  abstractly 
considered. 

'  Conyteai'e'B  translation.  °  ¥ol.  il.  p.  519, 
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The  scone  prohibited. 
_     _  hnlltokehisbcothCT'a 

oftJiomiaieandhavenooliiia.tliewtft    wife,  it  is  an  unolenn  thing :  he  h 

ofthe  dead  BhalJ  --' '-'-^ -'"    '■-——■'-    — ---J- 

unto  aetranffer:  i 

bim  to  wife.   Dent.  xx.v.  5. 

May  not  the  text  at  ths  light  refer  to  the  divorced  wife  of  a 
living  brother  ?  It  b  provided  that,  after  a  woman  has  received 
"  a  bill  of  divorcement"  from  her  husband,  she  may  "  go  and  be 
another  mau'a  wife." '  Is  not  the  above  text  intended  to  pre- 
clude her  marriage  vrith  a  brother  of  her  recent  Ijusband  ?  This 
seems  quite  possible. 

Keil,  ^  however,  maintams  that  the  prohibition  in  Leviticus 
only  refers  to  cases  in  which  the  deceased  brother  had  left  chil- 
dren ;  for  if  he  had  died  childless,  the  brother  not  only  raigbt, 
but  was  required  to,  marry  his  sister-in-law.  That  is,  if  the 
widow  was  childless,  her  brother-in-law  must  marry  her ;  if  she 
had  children,  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so. 

Augustine,  Aben  Ezra,  Michaelis,  and  the  Septuagint  take  the 
words,  "  they  shall  be  childless"  as  denoting  that  their  children 
shall  be  i-eckoned  to  the  departed  brother,  they  shall  be  without 
posterity,  so  far  as  the  public  records  show.  In  a  civil  sense, 
they  would  be  childless. 

Obedience. 
Due  to  rulers,  Sotnetimes  to  5e  withheld. 

wivM  feiu^  God,  and 

--„ —1   king  of  JS^ypt  oom- 

oathofGod.    Eool.  vflf.  3.  manded  them.  ...  meretbra  (iod  dealt 

Let  everreonl  be  snldect  nnto  the  well  with  the  midwlyes.  Es.i.l7,W. 
hljrhec  powers.  Fortliereisno  power  Shadraoh,  Meahaoh,  and  Abed-nego, 
hut  of  (jod :  the  powen  that  he,  are  or-  anawered  and  eald  to  the  Juhr.  O  fJe- 
d^ned  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  buohadneisar,  we  are  not  oiiniful  to 
reaieteth  the  power,  reslsteth  the  ordl-  answer  thee  in  thia  matter.  ...  Bo  It 
naaoe  of  (Hod :  and  they  that  realstshall  known  unto  thee,  Ohfos,  thnt  we  wilt 
receive  to  themselies  damnatloa.  ■ . .  not  serve  tby  sods,  nor  woi'sbip  the 
Wherefore  j/e  ninat  needs  be  anblect,  golden  Imaire  which  thou  liast  set  up. 
nnt  only  Ibr  wrath,  but  also  tbr  eou-    Dan.  ill.  16,  IS 

I .  .„!-„     n —  _...  1  o  c  Daniel,  which  is  of  the  children  of 

J    tbeeapliylty  of  Judoh.  regardetli  not 

...  wlietberit    thee,  OklnB,  nortlie  decree  that  thou 

0  the  king,  as  supreme;  or  unto    haat  ai^ed.  but  raaketh  hia  peUtioD 


rs 


;    three  times  a  day. 

.       But  l>et«r  and  John  answered  and 

:    said  onto  them,  Whether  it  twi  riijlit  in 

the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  joa 

more  than  unto  God,  Judge  ye.    Aotg 

ly.  19. 
We  ooBlit  to  obey  Gfld  rather  than 

man.    Acts  v.  29. 

'  On  Lev.  xviii.  18, 
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The  first  series  of  texts  iiiTolvea  these  principles  : 

1.  That  dvil  government  is  instituted  by  God  for  a  specific 
object,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  the  suppression  of  vice  ; 
"  for  the  punishment  of  eyil-doera,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  welL" 

2.  That  so  long  as  civil  government  keeps  in  its  proper  sphere, 
we  are  under  solemn  obligation  to  yield  obedience. 

From  the  second  series  may  be  legitimately  inferred; 

3.  That  dvil  government  has  no  right  to  command  or  compel 
us  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

4.  That  when  civil  government  transcends  its  proper  sphere, 
when  it  enjoins  unrighteous  acts,  it  then  becomes  our  imperative 
duty  to  refuse  obedience.  In  a  word,  the  "  higher  law  "  takoa 
the  precedence  of  all  human  laws.  In  all  the  five  cases  at  the 
right,  obedience  to  unrighteous,  therefore  non-ohUgatory,  com- 
mands, was  properly  withheld. 

Due  to  wasters.  To  God  only, 

Seirants,  obey  in  nil  tbiags  ;/our  nms.  IIiod  sbalt  irorsbip  tbe  Lord  U17G01I, 

ters  Hccording  to  tUe  S^eb ;  not  nilli  aai3  him  onl;  elinlt  tboa  eeive.    Hstt. 

eveservloe,  aamen-pleaspra;  bntlnsin-  Iv.  10. 

cleneBs  of  beart,  Ibarinir  God.    Col.  iii.  One  is  your  Mosler,  oren  Christ:  and 

Sa.  all  TO  arc  brethren.    Matt,  icxtil.  8, 

Servants,  be  subject  to  yom-  mnatera  Ye  are  boimbi  witb  a  price;  be  not 

witli  all  fear:  not  only  to  the  good  and  ve  the  eervanla  gf  mon.    lCor,Tii.23, 

rntle,  but  also  to  the  IVoward,    1  Pet. 
IS. 

The  first  seiies  refers  to  civil  obedience,  or  obedience  in  secu- 
lar matters ;  the  last  relates  to  worship  and  religious  service. 
Sendered  to  ika  scribes.                          They  mvU  be  shunned. 
The  aorlbex  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in       Beware  of  the  scribefi,  wbioh  love  '0 
Muxes'  seat-    All  therefore  whatsoever    go  luloiigclotblug,  and^mwsalutaLlons 
tliey  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and    in  the  market-plaoes Whicii  devour 

greater  damnation.    Harlt  sii.  ^,  40. 

The  idea  is,  Follow  their  precepfs,  but  shun  their  practice. 
Do  as  they  say,  bat  not  as  they  do. 

Offender  rebuked. 

Privatelif.  Publicly, 

Moreover  if  tbj  brother  shall  tres-  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  acon- 

paasngatnat  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  eation,  but  before  two  or  three  wlt- 

fiiultbetweeBtheeandhimalone:  ifhe  nsasea.    Thom  that  sin  rebuka  before 

Bhall  bear  fhee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  all,  that  others  also  may  fear.    1  Tim. 

brollier.    Matt,  xviii.  16.  v.  19,  20. 
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The  first  text  refers  to  privaffl,  personal  wrongs,  the  second, 
to  open,  public  ofEenc«a  agaiuBt  peace  and  good  order. 

Alford,  on  the  first  text :  "  This  direction  is  only  in  case  of 
personal  offence  against  ourselves,  and  then  the  MyMret^jMMOw  la 
to  seek  private  explanation,  and  that  by  going  to  his  injurer, 
not  waiting  till  he  comes  to  apologize." 

This  cornmentator,  with  Huther  and  most  others,  applies  the 
second  quotation  fo  sinning  presbyters  or  "  elders,"  who  are  to 
be  openly  rehuked,  that  the  whole  church  may  fear  on  seeing 
the  pablic  disgrace  consequent  ou  sin.  Ellicott  thinks  that  the 
present  participle  employed  directs  the  thought  towards  the 
habitually  sinful  character  of  the  offender,  and  his  need  of  an 
open  rebuke. 

I'leaaing  of  Men. 
Practiced.  Con^^med, 

Let  every  one  of  uapleaao  his  nelRli-       For  doInowpiTBUorlHmen,  orG-oiir 
iKi  fia    nn.  m.     or    o     bpp      n ..  pihb  m  n^  ^^r^^^   vp 


To  the  wesk  hecame  I  as  neak,  that  1 

K«'i?'£i\si,|l;s 

HDtwltheye.servlce,as  mon-pleasers ; 

bflt  as  the  servants  of  Christ.    Bph. 

Even  sa  I  please  all  men  In  aU  tTiinnB, 
not  aeekiiiR  mine  own  profit,  but  the 
pro/It  of  jaaay  that  they  may  be  aaved. 

Even  so  we  apeak:  not  as  pleseing 
men.  but  tiod,  irliiGh  Meth  our  heatts. 

lThe3B.ii.*. 

Tn  the  first  texts  we  see  that  Christiaa  gentleness  and  aelf- 
forgetfulness  which  is  ever  ready  to  waive,  so  far  as  is  proper, 
its  own  daimB  and  preferences,  in  order  to  win  men  to  the 
truth 

The  lattPi  texts  diacountenance  that  time-serving,  sycophantic 
spirit  which  unhesitatingly  sacrifices  principle  to  popularity,  and 
to  the  furtherance  of  its  own  sinister  ends. 

A.  Fuller :  ^  "  The  one  is  conduct  which  has  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind  for  its  object ;  the  other  originates 
and  terminates  in  self.  The  former  is  that  sweet  inoffensive- 
ness  of  spirit  which  teaches  us  to  lay  aside  all  self-will  and  self- 
importance.  The  latter  is  that  sordid  compliance  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  human  nature,  of  which  flatterers  aad  deceivers  have 
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always  availed  themselves,  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  ] 
good  of  men,  but  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  selfiah  d 


3   Joioe  witii  the  wife  of  thy  yontli.    Let 

her  be  as  the  lovtng  hlod  uid  pleasant 

a    roe ;  let  liBr  brensts  ssUsty  thee  at  oil 


and  another  hated.    Dent. 

HebroniandhisflretbornnaBAmnon,  Ihe  spirit.'  And  wherefore  one:!    That 

of  AhiBoim  tlie  Jeireelitess.  . . .  His  he  mieht  seek  a  eoa'y  seed.   Therefore 

seoond,  Chileab,  of  AblffaU.  . .  .  Tlie  take  fieed  to  your  spirit,  and  let  none 

third.  Abealom  the  son  ofMaooiUi.  . . .  deal  treaeherouelr  asalnst  the  wll^  of 

And  the  fbnrth,  Adonljah.the  sonof  Msyonth.    Hal.  11. 14, 16. 

HacKith:  and  the  fiftbTShmhatiah  the  For  this  oaase  shall  a  man  leave  his 

sonofAbltal,  And  the  idxthTlthreem,  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 

by  Eelah.  DflTld'Bwlfc.  2  Sam.  HI.  3-6.  wife.    And  they  twain  shall   be  one 

And  Daild  comforted BaUi-shebahlB  flesh:  so  then  ^ey  are  no  more  twain, 

wlffe.    2Sani.xll.2t.  hut  one  flesli.    What  therefore.  God 

Bnt  king  Solomon  loTed  many  strange  haih  joined  together,  let  not  manpnt 

women.  . . .  And  he  had  seven  hundred  asunder.    Harkx.  7-9. 

wives.  priuoessBH,  and  three  hundred  Let  every  man  hBTehlsownwifh.and 

ooncubmes.    IKings  si.  1-3.  let  every  woman  have  her  own  hns- 
band.    lCor.Yii.2. 

Only  this  need  be  said,  —  that  God,  on  account  of  "  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts,"  suffered  polygamy  among  his  people 
for  a  time,  bwt  "  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  ^  And,  as 
previously  intimated,  the  patriarchs  must  be  judged  by  the 
degree  of  light  which  they  possessed.  Too,  it  must  he  remem- 
bered that  their  polygamy  differed  materially  from  the  "  free- 
love"  systems  of  other  times.  In  polygamy,  each  wife  of  the 
"much-married"  man  was  nevertheless  his  wife,  and,  together 
with  her  offspring,  entitled  to  he  cared  for  and  maintained  h) 
Mm.  Moreover,  a  "concubine,"  in  those  days,  was  not  simply 
a  kept  mistress,  as  the  word  m^ht  now  imply,  but  was  a  wife 
of  lower  rank,  who -waM,  wedded  with  somewhat  less  than  the 
ordinaiy  formalities.  Dr.  Jahn^  t,ays  Althiugh  this  con- 
nection was,  in  fact,  a  marriage,  and  i  legiti  nate  one,  it  was 
not,  nevertheless,  celebrated  and  contnmed  by  the  ceremonies 
above  related."     So  Mr.  Uewman         A  ancubm  ,  in  ancient 
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times,  was  only  a  wife  of  inferior  rank,  and  the  union  was  just 
as  permanent  as  with  a  wife."  The  latter  author  suggests  that 
the  usages  of  the  modern  court  of  Persia  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  Solomon  really  took  these  numerous  women  as  virtual 
hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  their  fathers,  who  were 
chieftains  of  the  surrounding  heathen  nations,  and  tributary  to 
him.     This  is  a  reasonable  suggestion. 


happy  is  ha.    Fo      -^  v  21 

The  first  two  texts  u>mmend  the  exeiase  of  benevolence  in 
cases  where  no  que&fion  of  Ian  or  ]iistif  e  is  mvolved ,  the  last 
teaches  that,  in  suits  hetween  mm  and  man,  justice  must  be 
done.  The  judges  must  not  be  unduly  swayed  bv  the  poor 
man's  pleading  hut  must  deade  the  matter  impartully 

Pi^ests'  diies. 

First-born  aitd  fimtlings.  Otherwise  di^osed  of. 

All  the  best  of  the  oil,  and  oil  the  best  Thou  mayeatnoteat  wltlifu  thy  gates 

of  the  wine  and  of  the  wheat,  the  firsl^  the  tithe  of  thvODm,orof  thy  wine,  or 

flrulli  of  them  whioh  they  ehall  offlr  of  thy  oil,  or  fee  firstlings  of  thy  herds 

onto  the  Lord,  them  harel  siren  thee,  or  of  thy  flock,  Dor  mj  at  thy  >ows 

^i«J  whataoeYBTla  flratripe  mthelana,  wMch  thou  voweBt,iior  thj  free-wlll- 


tbey  shall  brln^  unto  the  LoEtp, 

penetti  the  matrix  in  an  flesh,  which    the  Lobd  thy  God  in  the  place 
—  ..... jijg  tbP.Loai>,vihetheritbe    Hie  Loan  thj  God  shall  ohooa 


ihaJl  be  thine.  . . .  Every  thing  that    hand.    But  thon  must  eat  them  Isfnre 


,  shall  be  thino.  ...  and  thy  son,  and  thy  dau^rhler,  and  thy 

All  the   heOTe.ofltrings   of  the   holy  nian.servant,andthymaid.aervant,ana 

tilings,  which  the   ehlldn>n  of  IsraS  the  Leyiie  that  ia  within  tbj  gates, 

ofitr  nnto  the  LoBD,  have  I  given  thee,  Dent.  xii.  17, 18. 

and  thy  sons  and  thy  dau|,chlers  with  Thou  shali  do  no  work  with  the  flrst- 

ihee,  by  a  statute  for  ever,   Kum,xviii.  ling  of  thy  l>ullook,  nor  shear  the  first- 


Michaelis '  says  there  were  two  kinds  of  "  firstlings " ;  the 

fiist  belonging  ta  the  priest  as  his  salaiy,  and  the  "  second 

firstlings,"  as  he  styles  them,  beloo^ng  to  the  altar,  and,  of 

course,  consumed  by  the  offerer  himself  and  his  guests.     lie 

1  Hos^c  Laws,  ill.  14fl-149. 
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defines  the  second  firstling  as  that  which  immedi^itely  succeeded 
the  proper  firstling. 

Davidson'  recognizes  a  "second  sort  of  firstlings,  which 
were  to  be  employed  for  feast-oSerings,  and  therefore  to  he 
consumed  by  the  offerer  himself  and  his  guests.  The  name 
denotes  the  animals  next  in  age  to  those  helon^ng  to  the  sacer- 
dotal salary.  Hence  tlie  firstlings  referred  to  were  additional 
to  such  as  appear  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers." 

Similarly  Dr.  Jahn,'  Keil  thinks  there  was  nothing  in  the 
earlier  law  which  would  preclude  the  priest's  allowing  the 
persons  who  presented  the  firstlings  to  take  part  in  the  sacri- 
ficial meals,  or  handing  over  to  them  some  portion  of  the  flesh 
which  belonged  to  himself  to  hold  a  sacrificial  meal. 

Frodtiee  of  seventit,  year. 

For  tkepooT.  I'or  owner  and  hisfccmSff. 

land,  &Dd  aiialt  gather  in   the  fmiCs  snbbath  of  rest  anto  the  land,  a  sab- 

thereof.    But  the  seveath  year  than  bath  tbr  Ihe  lAtas ;  thou  elialt  neither 

sliRit  let  it  rest  and  Ue  BtHI;  that  the  sow  thy  ndd,  nof  prune  thj  rineyard. 

poor  of  thy  nenple  may  eat:  and  what  Tbat  irtiioh  gmweth  of  it»  own  aeeord 

they  leave  the  beasts  of  tba  field  Bhall  of  thy  harvest,  than  slialt  not  reap, 

eat.    In  Itke  manner  thon  slialt  deal  neither  jrather  the  grappa  of  thr  vine 

with  thy  vineyard,  o«(i  with  thy  olive-  nndreesed :  ftr  It  la  a  year  of  rest  nnto 

yard.    £x.  xxiii.lO,!!.  theland.    And  the  sabbBtli  of  theland 

thy  servant,  and  for  thy  moid, 'and  fljr 
thy  hired  siTvants,  and  for  tJiy  stranger 
that  sojourneth  wilh  tbee.  Lev.  xsr. 
1-6. 

The  first  quotation,  with  its  conf^xt,  teaches  that  the  spon- 
t.ineou8  yield  of  the  seventh  year  is  to  be  left  for  the  poor,  and  for 
the  wild  beasts.  The  owner  of  the  land  is  neither  to  cultivate 
it,  nor  to  meddle  with  its  produce,  for  that  year.*  From  the 
second  quotation  we  learn  that  the  "  sabl>ath  of  the  land  "  was  to 
maintain  the  owner  and  his  family,  with  the  flocks  and  herds. 
Ill  Leviticus  xxv.  21,  22,  is  promised  a  largely  inci-eased  Ci-op 
—  "  fruit  for  three  years  "  —  in  the  sixth  year.  It  is,  we  think, 
tJiis  surplus  —  termed,  in  the  seventh  verse,  "  the  increase  there- 
of," —  and  not  tlie  mere  spontaneous  pi-oduce  of  tlie  year  of 
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rest,  which  is  designated  as  "  the  sabbath  of  the  land."  In  other 
words,  it  is  this  surplus  alone  which  ia  to  serve  the  owner  and 
his  household  during  the  year  of  rest,  while  all  that  grows  dur- 
ing that  year  is  to  be  relinquished  to  the  destitute. 

Keil  takes  the  somewhat  different  view  that  the  produce 
arising  without  tilling  or  sowing  was  to  be  a  common  good  for 
man  and  beast.  According  to  Exodus,  it  was  to  belong  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  but  the  owner  was  not  forbidden  to  partake  of 
it  also,  so  that  here  is  no  discrepancy. 

Property  in,  man. 

One  man  owns  another.  Alt  men  are  hTeihren. 

And  if  a  man  smitB  hia  eervont,  or  And  hath  mndfl  of  one  blood  all  na- 
bls  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  ttona  of  men  Ibr  to  dweH  on  all  the  ftca 
hishand;  he  shall  be  aurely  punisliea.  of  tbe earth,  and  hath  determined  the 
Katwithstandjng.  tf  he  contfnne  a  day  Umes  belbre  appointed,  and  the  bonoda 
ortwo.hs  Bhalfnot  he  punlsHed:  for  of  their  iiabltatlon.  Aetaxvil.23. 
he  is  his  monev,    Ex.  xxl.  20, 21 

Andjeshsiftalie  them  ta  an  iiiher- 
itanoe  for  jnjiir  ehildi'en  afler  you,  to 
inherit  them  fur  a  possession,  they  ehall 
be  your  bondmen  for  ever.  lev.  xkt.  46. 

On  account  of  the  "  hardness  of  men's  heai'ts,"  slavery,  like 
polygamy,  was  suffered  for  a  time ;  but  the  Mosaic  code  was  so 
shaped  as  to  mitigate  its  evils,  and  secure  its  iinal  extinction. 
.It  was  doubtless  better  thus  to  bring  about  its  gradual  abolition 
than  to  uproot  it  by  a  sudden  convulsion.  Slavery  among  the 
Hebrews  was  of  a  much  milder  type  than  among  their  contem- 
poraries. In  this  opinion  Dr.  Jahn  concurs.  MicLaelis '  says 
that  Moses  "  permitted  slavery,  but  under  restrictions  by  which 
its  rigors  were  remarkably  mitigated,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Israelitish  cstizens  becomiug  subjected  to  it" 


ExempliftBd.  Interdicted. 

that  liatli  a  pui-se,  let  him  talce  it,  and  evil:  but  wfioaoever  shall  smUetheeon 

llkewlaeiifs  scrip:  and  he  that  hath  no  th;  right  cheek,  tarn  to  him  the  otliet 

SH-ard,let  Mm  eell  bl!i  garment,  and  also,   ilatt.  r,  S9. 

buy  one.    Lukexxli.  Be.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  rut  un 

And  nhen  he  bad  made  a  »Donrge  of  uiain  thy  snord  Into  his  place :  Ibr  ell 

nniill  oordB,  iie  drove  them  all  nut  of  they  that  take  the  swow  shall  perish 

the  temple,  and  the   sheep,  and  the  with  the  sword.    Matt.  xxvi.  62. 

money,  and  overthrew  the  tables,  John 
ii.  16.     . 

'  Mosaic  Laws,  it.  157, 
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We  Lave  previouisly  seen  that  the  first  text  ia  equivalent  fo 
a  declaration  that,  in  the  changed  cbcumstancea  of  the  disciples, 
"  self-defenae  and  aelf-provision  would  henceforward  be  neces- 
Bary."     The  passage  sanctions  self-defenae  but  not  aggi-ession. 

Alford  says  the  next  passage  should  read,  "  He  di-ove  aU  out 
of  the  f«mple,  both  the  sheep  and  the  oxen."  The  "  scourge" 
was  applied  to  the  brates,  not  to  their  owners. 

Barnes  takes  the  original  of  Matt  v.  39,  as  meaning,  Do 
not  set  yourselves  against  one  who  has  injured  you.  We  are 
not  to  cherish  feelings  of  obstinate  and  implacable  resentment. 

The  last  text  means,  as  noted  elsewhere,  that  those  who  take 
the  sword  in  opposition  to  legal  authority,  as  Peter  contemplated 
doing,  or  against  innocence,  as  the  Jews  were  about  to  do, 
should  perish  by  a  violent  death. 

ItetaliaMon. 

Allowed,  Discnunlenajiceii. 

And   it  mil/  mlsoliief  loOov,  tbfa       But  I  eay  unlo  you  which  hear,  Love 

tboa  ehalt  give  lifti  for  life.    Eye  Ibr    Tour  enemieti,  do  eood  to  them  wbich 

eye.  tooth  iSr  tooth,  hand'  for  band,    ihat«  you.    Bless  them  that  oune  you, 

iSot  for  foot.     Burulnv  for  bumlnjc,    and  ^ay  tbr  them  which  despttefullr 

nonnd  for  wonud,  stripe  for  Btripe.    use  yon.    And  unto  Idnt  that  smiteth 

Ext.  xxi.  23-35.  thee  on  the  one  olieeli  ofiirr  also  the 

other;  and  him  that  taketli  away  thy 

cloal:  forbid  nut  to  tdtcA  thy  coat  alao. 

Luke  yi  27-28. 

Michaelis '  and  Jahu  *  think  that  the  law  of  Moses  addresses 
the  perpetrator  of  the  wrong,  admonishing  him  of  the  satisfac- 
tion he  must  render  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  him.  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  addresses  the  injured  paity,  forbidding  him, 
as  an  individual  to  ^ve  vent  to  his  vindictive  feelings  and  take 
the  retribuiion  into  his  own  hands,  instead  of  wailing  for  the 
due  process  of  law.  Alford  observes  tliat  "  our  I/Ord  does  not 
contradict  the  Mosaic  law,  bat  expands  aad/idjils  it,  declaring 
to  us  that  the  necessity  for  it  would  be  altogether  removed  in 
the  complete  state  of  that  kingdom  which  He  came  to  establish." 
Warington  *  says,  "  On  what  principle  are  cases  of  this  kind 
to  be  explaiaed  ?     Surely  by  regarding  such  laws  as  having 

'  Mosaic  Laws,  Hi.  478,  471.  '  Bib.  Arehfteol.  Sec.  2M. 

'  On  Inspiration,  p.  252. 
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been,  when  given,  especially  adapted  to  the  people  and  the  times, 
and  for  these  necessary ;  but  as  being  for  later  days  and  other 
people  not  nec^sary  and  nnstdapted,  and  therefore  abrogated." 

Bo6bet7/' 

Forbidden.  Counienaneed. 

Thou  Blia!t  not  atcal.    Ex.  sx.  16.  And  I  will  give  this  people  thvorin 

thou  elielt  not  dctVaud  thv  ne^hbor,  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians;  nadK  shall 
neither  rob  Mm.    Lev,  xix.  13.  coma  to  fasa,  that,  when  jo  go,  ye  ahall 

The  vicked  borrowelih,  and  payeth  not  no  empty.  Bat  every  woman  eball 
notag^n.    Fe.  xxxvii.  21.  borrair  ofhernelBbhor.andofherthllt 

'Tbatnn  man  go  beyond  and  dt^aud  so]oDraethinhernDun,ienrel8ofBllTet', 
htsbrotherinonjiniatteri  becsiiKeihat  and  Jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment:  and 
the  Lord  U  tbe  avenger  of  all  such,  ye  shall  put  ihsn  npon  yonr  aatis,  and 
IThcss.  Iv.  e.  upon  your  daoghten :  and  ye  shall  spoil 

the  EgfpUuiB.    Ex.  ill.  31,  VS. 

And  tSe  ohildren  of  Israel  did  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Hosee ;  and  they 
borrowed  of  the  Iteyptlans  jewels  of 
silver,  and  Jewels  of  enld.  andralment. 
And  ihe  Lord  gave  the  people  fAvnr  fa 
the  sight  of  the  Eeypflang,  so  that  they 
lent  unto  them  lucS  thiass  im  I'ley  re- 
viUred :  and  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians, 
Ex.  xll.  se,  38. 

The  point  of  the  objection  ia,  that  the  Israelites  defrauded 
the  Egyptians,  by  borrowing,  but  neglecting  to  repa,y.  A  re- 
cent writer  styles  their  conduct  "  immoral,"  and  adds,  "It  makes 
no  difiereace  whether  the  verb  translated  borrow  means  ask  or 
demand.  The  representation  made  to  the  Egyptians  by  the 
Israelites  when  they  borrowed  or  eisked  ihe  jewels  was,  that 
they  were  going  a  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  God,  They  conveyed  the  impression  that 
they  were  about  to  return."  Knobel  also  asserts  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  deceive  the  king.  To  this  objection,  Angus- 
line,'  Hengstenberg,''  andKeil  reply:  God  knew  the  hard  heart 
of  Pharaoh,  and  therefore  directed  that  no  more  should  be  asked 
at  first  tban  he  must  either  grant,  or  display  the  hardness  of 
his  heart.  Had  he  consented,  God  would  then  have  made  known 
to  him  his  whole  design,  and  demanded  that  His  people  should 
be  allowed  to  depart  altogether.  But  when  Pharaoh  scornfully 
refused  die  first  and  smaller  request,  Moses  was  instructed  to 
demand  the  entire  departure  of   Israel  from  the  land.     The 

'  Quaeat.  IS  ia  Ex.  '  Gen.  of  Pent-,  ii.  41T-133. 
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modified  request  was  an  act  of  mei-cy  to  Pliiu'aoh,  and  had  he 
granted  it,  Israel  would  not  have  gone  beyond  it. 

We  may  add  that,  oa  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  their 
three  days'  jouroey,  negotiations  would  donlitless  have  been  en- 
tered into  for  their  final  departure.  It.  should  be  observed  that 
Moses'  demand  ino'eased  in  the  same  proportion  as  Pharaoh's 
hardening, '  Towai-ds  the  close,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
expectation,  on  either  side,  that  the  Israelites  would  return. 
After  the  smiting  of  the  Srat-born,  the  Egyptians  were  desirous 
to  get  rid  of  the  Israelites  at  any  price.  Hence,  they  are  said 
to  have  "  thrust  them  out  altogether,"  and  to  have  been  "  urgent" 
upott  them  to  depart  "  in  haste." "  So  fai-  at  the  last  from  any 
promise  or  espectation  of  their  return,  the  Egyptians  were  only 
too  glad  to  he  relieved  of  tlieir  presence. 

Michaelis  *  has  a  peculiar  explanation  of  the  "  borrowing." 
He  thinks  the  Hebrews  borrowed  the  ailides  with  fbe  honest 
intention  of  restoring  them  ;  but,  in  the  haste  of  their  midnight 
departure,  driven  out  by  the  pressing  command  of  the  king,  they 
had  no  opportunity  to  do  this.  Hence,  they  took  the  articles 
with  them,  with  the  view  to  restore  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  a  day  or  two,  the  Egyptians  made  war  upon  the  Israelites. 
This  act  of  hostility,  this  "  breach  of  the  peace,"  changed  the 
relations  between  the  two  pai'ties,  and  justified  die  Israelites  in 
detiuning  the  property  of  their  enemies  as  a  kind  of  "  contra- 
band of  war," 

Hence,  he  concludes  that  tbe  aot  of  the  Israelites  was  no 
robbery  of  the  Egyptians,  but  simply  a  deUnlion  of  their  pro- 
peHy  after  the  breach  of  peace  with  the  Israelites. 

Ewald*  msunfaina  that  since  Israel  could  not  return  to  Egypt 
after  Pharaoh's  treachery  and  the  inddenfa  on  the  Red  Sea, 
iiod  therefore  was  not  bound  to  return  tlie  borrowed  goods,  the 
people  kept  them  and  despoiled  the  Egyptians  of  them.  This 
sagacious  critic  sees  in  this  turn  of  affairs  a  kind  of  "  divine 
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recompense,"  a  piece  of  "  high  retributive  justice,  far  above 
human  inequalities,  that  those  who  had  long  been  oppressed  ia 
Egypt  should  now  be  forced  to  borrow  the  necessaiy  vessels 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  be  obliged  by  Pharaoh's  subsequent 
treachery  to  retain  them,  and  thus  be  indemnified  for  loDg 
oppression." 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  case.  The  Hebrew  word, 
shaal,  means,  according  to  Fuerst  and  Gesenius,  to  asi;  or  demand, 
as  weli  as  to  borrow.  It  is  used  in  the  former  sense  in  Ps.  ii. 
8,  "  Ask  of  me,"  etc.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  adopt  this  rendering  in  Exodus,  We  are  told  that "  tlie 
Lord  gave  the  people  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,"  also 
that  Moses  was  "very  great"  in  then-  sight ^  The  awe  which 
they  felt  for  Moses,  as  also  for  the  Isi-aelites  so  signally  jEavored 
of  God,  induced  the  Egyptians  fo  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  Hebrews  to  that  extent,  that  the  latter  "  spoiled,"  that  is, 
impctverished,  the  former.  Hengatenberg :  "  They  had  spoiled 
Israel ;  now  Israel  carries  away  the  spoil  of  Egypt."  This 
author,  with  KoseamiiHer,  Lilienthal,  Tholuek,  Winer,  Lange, 
Murphy,  Keil,  Wordsworth,  and  a  host  of  critics,  understands 
that  the  Hebrews  asked  and  received  these  things  simply  as  gifts. 
And  Josephus  ^  corroborates  this  view,  saying  of  the  Egyptians, 
"  They  also  honored  the  Hebrews  with  ^f  ts ;  some  ia  order  to 
secure  their  speedy  departure,  and  others  on  account  of  neigh- 
borly intimacy  with  them,"  This  explanation  relieves  the 
entire  difficulty. 

Slavei'y  and  oppression. 

Ordained.  Forbidden. 

And  he  eaia.  Cursed  be  Cansan;  a  And  he  that  stealeth  amon.  aodB^lL- 
iipi'vant  of  servniitssJiiIll  be  be  uQtjIiis  etbbim,  urif  hebefound  in  his  band, 
brethren,    lien.  tx.  35.  he  sliHJI  surelf  be  put  to  death.    E^. 

Both  tliy  bond-men,  and  thf  bond-  xxi.  IH. 

EiaidB,  itiiiijh  thou  nhalt  haie,  nhall  be  Thon  ahalt  neither  vex  a  etrnnger, 

Uf  the  heatheii  that  ore  round  nbont  noropgiress  him:  fbrfS  vrerestrangrra 

Toii;  of  thpm  ahaJl  ye  buy  bnnd.men  In  the  land  of  Ejtypt.    Ex.xxH.Sl. 

and  bond-maida.    Ler.  xxy.  M.  To  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  t« 

And  I  will  BBll  Toar  sons  and  youp  let  tlie  oppreawdgo  i^ee,  and 

Hall  eell  IbeJ 
8. 

Antiq.  ii.  14,  6  (Bekker's  Greeic  edition). 
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As  to  CanaaD,  we  have  elsewhere  seen  that  he,  heing,  as  the 
Hebrew  requires,  the  "  youngest  of  Woah'a  family,"  was  proba- 
bly the  very  one  jndicated  as  guilty  of  some  unnamed  indignity 
to  the  sleeping  patriarch, '  and  hence  was  deservedly  punished 
for  his  crime. 

Leviticas  refers  to  a  mild  form  of  servitude  among  the  Is- 
raelites.    Joel  threatens  captivity  as  a  punishment  for  sin. 

Exodus  denounces  the  kidnapping  and  oppressing  of  free 
persons,  foreigners  or  otherwise.^  Isaiab  admonishes  against 
illegal  oppression,  rather  tliau  against  that  form  of  servitude 
recognized  in  and  regulated  by  the  law. 

Hehrevi  slavery  permitled.  Prohibiteii. 


irellelhbythea 

n  to  serve  aa  a 

BT  he  eball  be  wltb  tbee. 


bond-aenuit.    Baiiiiii 


The  latter  passages  do  not,  as  De  Wette  seems  to  think,  pro- 
hibit the  purchase  of  a  Hebrew  slave ;  they  merely  provide 
that  the  service  of  such  should  be  more  lenient  than  that  of  a 
stranger.  Even  a  foreigner  might  buy  a  Hebrew  slave,  but 
always  with  liberty  of  redemption.'  A  gentile  slave  could  be 
held  for  life-long  service. 


Le¥.ix¥.B8,iO,41 

That  is,  his  servitude  would  cease  at  the  end  of  the  sis  years, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  jubilee-period,  whichever  was  nearest,  Fot 
example,  a  man  sold  under  ordinary  dreumstanees  must  serve 
six  full  years ;  but  a  man  sold  in  the  forty-sisth,  would  go  out 
in  the  fiftieth,  year  of  the  jubilee-period,  thus  serving  less  than 

'  Gea.  ix.  24.  '  Dent.  xxiv.  J.  *  Jjjv.  xxv.  17-54. 
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lau,  beaold  unto  the 
I  xlialt  1^  blm  go  ib 


It  tree  without  money. 


Michaelis '  aud  Jalm  think  that  the  fiist  test  is  a  modificatioa 
of  the  original  law,  with  a  view  to  a  further  mitdgatiott  of  the 
evils  of  slavery.  Heugstenberg  ^  thinks  the  case  specified  in 
Exodus,  was  aa  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  would  seldom 
occur  that  a  father  would  sell  his  daughter  into  servitude,  and 
never  but  with  the  expectation  that  she  should  become  a  wife, 
though  of  the  second  rank.  Tlie  whole  matter  of  the  sale  was 
arranged  with  this  object  in  view,  Nachmanides'  says  she  did 
not  go  out  unconditionally  as  ih&  man-servant  did.  He  went 
out  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  without  let  or  hinderanee.  She, 
on  the  contrary,  might  be  esporised  by  her  master,  or  beti-othed 
to  his  son,  in  which  case  she  did  not  go  out  at  all,  except  for 
ai-treatment  or  neglect     Similai-ly  Keil  and  others. 

Saalschfitz*  maintfuns  that  Deut.  xv.  refers  to  an  actual 
maid-servant  whom  her  owner  sells  to  another,  and  who  gains, 
by  this  transaction,  the  privilege  of  going  out  fi'ee  after  six 
years'  service  with  the  second  master. 

In  Ex.  xxi,  the  reference  is,  he  thinks,  to  one  who  has  pre- 
viously been  free,  but  wliom  her  father  sells  into  servitude  with 
certain  stipulations  and  guarantees  as  to  her  future  position  and 
rights  in  the  family. 

Sons  siiaring  eatate. 

Eqvalls.  UnequaHy. 

Wherefore  site  eafd  unto  Abraham,  Bui  he  shall  acknowledge  the  son  of 
(last  out  thia  bondwoman  and  her  son ;  the  hal*d  Jbr  the  firetborn,  by  EiTiuR 
roi'  the  son  of  this  bDndwoman  shall  him  a  double  portion  of  all  that  be 
nut  be  heir  with  hit  ton;  eoen  with  hnth ;  for  he  is  the  beginning  of  his 
Isaao.    Uen.  xxi.  10.  sti-eugth;  the  right  of  the  first-bom  i> 

his.  TJeut.  xsi."l7. 

A  late  writer  says:  "According  to  the  Deuteronomist  the 
first-born  was  to  receive  a  double  portion ;  formerly  the  sons 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  180.  '  Gen.  of  Pent.  ii.  3B1. 

'  Conciliator,  [.  118.  *  See  in  Bib.  Sacra,  xix.  B3-75. 
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nhared  alike."  He,  however,  gives  no  quotation  sustaining  the 
latter  part  of  his  statement,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  which  is  conclusive.  Even  Gen.  zii.  10,  quoted  above, 
does  not  seem  satasfactory, 

Isaac  received  "all"  of  his  father's  property,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  "^fts"  to  his  half-brothers.^  Joseph  virtually 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  primogeniture;  for  his  two  sons  were 
reck:)ned  among  his  father's  heirs,  and  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  with  them.' 

Stranger,  - 
Zoned  as  a  brother. 
Sui  the  stranger  Hint  dwelleth  with       Of  a  foreianer  tboa  mayest:  exact  it 
7011  ahull    be  untfl   yoa    as  one  born    n^oin.' but  j^t  whlohis  tbine  wlCb  thv 
among  you,  and  thou  ahalt  love  him  S3    brother  thy  band  ahalt  releaae.    Deut. 
thyaeff;   for  ye  were  strangers  in  the    xv.  S. 

laud  of  Kgypt-    Lev.  six.  84,  Unto  a  etranger  thou  mayest  lend 

upon  usury ;  but  unto  thy  brother  thou 
jihaJtnotlenduponueury.  Deut.icxill. 
SO. 

The  first  text  need  not  be  preyed  as  prescribing  that  abso- 
lutely no  distinction  shaU  be  made  between  a  foreigner  and  a 
native-born  Israelite, 

Or,  perhaps,  the  first  test  alludes  to  a  stranger  who  has 
become  &.  proselyte  ;  the  other  two  to  one  who  is  not  such. 
Some  license  altomed. 
Ye  shall  not  eat  qf  at 


1  ahal)  therefore 

"    '  ndshair , ..^,, 

9 ;  neither    people  nnto  the  LOBD  thy  God.    Dent. 


id  myjudfrnients.  and  sball  not  oom-    unto  aa  alien;  for  thou  ari  an  I10I7 
"  —ijr  of  tbesfl  sbnmlnsKons ;  neither    people  nnto  the  LOBD  thy  God.    Dent. 


Miy  of  your  own  1 

ger  that  an' 

Kylii.26. 

In  respect  to  matters  of  fundamental  importance,  foreign- 
born  and  native  dtizens  were  under  the  same  law. 

In  matters  of  trivial  consequence  the  foreigner  was  left 
more  at  liberty.  There  was  no  forcible  proselytism  imder  the 
Mosaic  law. 

I  Gen.  XXV.  S,  G. 

'  Compare  Gen.  xlvili.  5;  Num.  i.  10;  1  Cliron.  v.  1,  2;  Ezek.  xlvii.  13; 
xlviii.  4,  &. 
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Usury  exacted. 

Of  no  poor  man.  Of  no  Eebrem. 

If  thou  lendnionpy  ioanyqfmjTie<i-       Thon  slialt  not  I«nd  upon  usury  to 

Cle  (fcrf  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  aliiatnot  tliy  brother ;  usury  of  money,  usury  of 
a  to  him  B3  an  ueui-er.  neither  ehalt  victuals,  usury  of  anytblnr  thnt  is  lent 
«ion  lay  Bpoa  htm  usury.  Ex.xxii.35.    upon  usury.    Deut.  sxiii,  19. 

Michaelia'  says  that,  "in  process  of  time,  a  prohibition 
became  necessary,  otherwise  no  poor  person  wonld  ever  have 
got  any  loan."  Jahn'  thinks  that  a  difficnlty  arose  in  deter- 
mining who  was  to  be  considered  a  poor  person ;  henco  it 
became  necessary  to  eitend  the  prohibition  to  all  Hebrews,  so 
that  henceforth  interest  conid  be  taken  only  of  foreigners. 

Davidson'  concedes  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement,  and 
adds :  "  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  would  limit  their  commerce 
witli  other  nations,  and  by  SO  doing  preserve  their  reli^ous 
faith  from  contamination." 


Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lobd,  tliat  But  love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do 

hate  the«?  and  am  not  I  grieved  with  good     Lul:evi.  35, 

those  thatriseup  against  ttiee'    1  hale  Bless   them  which   persecute   you; 

them  with  per&ethatiedt  Icnunttliem  bless,  and  euise  uot.  Bum.xii.14. 

The  first  teste  are  simply  an  intense  Oriental  way  of  ex- 
pressing David's  utter  abhorrence  of  the  vile  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  wicked.  Viewed  simply  as  depraved  and  corrupt, 
he  "  hated "  ihem ;  viewed  as  human  beings,  be  loved  them, 
and  desired  their  repentance  and  reformation. 

Calvin:  "Because,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  piety,  he 
thorougbly  abhorred  all  impiety." 

JustHUd  iaiproperty.  Justified  pn^erly. 

liat  justlfleth  the  wicked,  a   " "  ~  -  -        .  .     - 


e  unto  t^em  that  call  evil  g 
oodevil.  Whichjn9tlfythe« 
■reward.    Isa.  v.  20,  Sif. 
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^Keep 
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,  XX.27. 

voiding  pi 

and  vain 

blingk 
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Iq  the  first  instances,  the  term  "  justify"  denotes  the>  acquittal 
of  the  wiekett  through  bribes ;  helping  the  criminal  to  escape 
his  just  deserts.  In  the  last  case,  the  term  implies  the  gracious 
act  of  God  in  pardoning  the  sinner,  and  cleansing  him  from 
guilt. 

Witchcraft,  —  treatment. 
Piiiiiahed,  Contemned. 

i   profane 

laniea,  ana  e- - 

._  in  that  hath  B    eodlinesa.    ] 

llimlliar  spirit,  or  Diat  is  n  wL 
Burel;  be  put  to  death.   Let. 

A  critic  whom  we  have  quoted  often,  objects  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, that  it  "  sanctioned  the  belief  in  witchcraft  by  enjoining 
a  wizard  to  be  put  to  deatii ;  wKereas  we  know  that  such  belief 
was  superstition."     To  this  it  is  a  sufficient  reply,  — 

1.  Admitting  that  the  terms  "  witchcraft,"  "  wizard,"  and  the 
lite,  were  used  in  their  modern  signilicalion,  as  implying  the 
"  possession  of  supernatural  or  magical  power  by  compact  with 
evil  spirits,"  it  would  follow,  upon  theocratic  principles,  that  he 
who  so  much  as  pretends  to  esercise  this  power,  —  tiiereby  de- 
ceiving the  people,  and  seducing  them  from  their  allegiance  to 
God, —  would  be  worthy  of  death.  The  law  does  not  decide 
as  to  tlie  validity  of  his  claims,  or  the  success  of  his  attempts;  but 
simply  says,  "  The  man  or  woman  who  assumes  to  exercise 
witchcraft  shall  be  put  to  death." 

2.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  foregoing  terms 
do  not  bear,  in  the  Scriptures,  their  modem  meaning.  As  Sir 
Walter  Scott'  observes  :  The  sorcery  or  witchcraft  of  the  Old 
Testament  resolves  itself  into  a  trafficking  with  idols,  and  asking 
counsel  of  false  deities ;  or,  in  other  words,  info  idolatry.  This 
opinion  is  entertained  by  many  other  writers ;  as,  for  example. 
Dr.  Graves,'  Mr.  Denham,*  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole.*     The  latter 

•  " Letters  on  Demonoloijj- and  Witchcraft;"  Letters. 
'  Lect.  OD  Pent.  i.  190  (Seeoad  elition). 
■  KitCo,  iii.  1120  (Alexander's  edition). 
Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  Art.  "Magic" 
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author  regards  it  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Bible  that 
from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no  trust  or  dread  o£  charms  and 
incantations  as  capable  of  producing  evil  couBequences  when 
used  against  a  man.  In  the  Psalms,  the  most  personal  of  all 
the  books  of  Scripture,  there  is  no  prayer  to  be  protected  against 
magical  influences.  The  helieYcr  prays  to  be  delivered  from 
every  kind  of  evil  that  could  hurt  the  body  or  soul,  but  be  saya 
nothing  of  the  machinations  of  sorcerers. 

These  facts  go  to  prove  that  the  modern  notion  of  witchcraft, 
wbich  tie  above-named  critic  justly  characterizes  as  "  supersti- 
tion," was  entirely  unknown  to  the  early  Hebrews.  Witchcraft 
witii  tliem  and  throughout  the  Scriptures,  was  a  species  of  idol- 
atry.' So  that  the  critic's  objection  above  quoted,  falls  pointless 
to  the  ground. 

Woman,  —  condition  and  rights. 

Should  he  in  subjection.  May  bear  rule. 

Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  And  Dpbotah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife 
sndhejihaUrulB^ovei-thee.  Gen.  lii.  18,    of  LapidoUi,  she^judEed  Israe!  at^  ttiat 


end  qt  the  womnn  is  the 
Thsu  are amanandedtobeander  obe-    DpbOTRli  esid  unto  BaVaS;  Up,  for  this 


e  up  to  her  fbr  judgment. 


Baith  Cha  Ian.    1  Cor.    i>  the  day  In  which  the  Loan  hath  de~ 
.  ~i  ...  ..  ..  tiiyhan'    .......... 


LoBQ  Kone  ont  before  thee?. .'.  80  Barak 
went  down  from  mount  Tabor,  and  ten 

oivn  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord.  . . . 

Therefore  as  the  church  Is  euWeot  onto 
Christ,  so  let  the  wives  6e  to  their  owq 

thousand  men  after  him.    Judges  iv. 

4,6.14. 

And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba  heard 

For  ait«t  this  manner  in  the  old  tjme 

of  the  fame  of  Solomon  she  came  to 

the  holy  Women  also,  who  trusted  in 

prove  Solomon  with  hard  questions  at 
5eru-alem.    S  Chron.  Ix.  1. 

God,  adorned  Uiemselves,  b*ing  in  sub- 

jeotionnntfl  their  own  linabands.    Even 

Candace  oaeen  of  the   Ethiopians. 

The  cases  mentioned  in  Chronicles  and  Acts  are  related  as 
mere  matters  of  history.  Besides,  the  queens  of  Sheba  and 
Ethiopia  were  Gentile  rulers,  and  did  not  arise  under  the  Tle- 
oo'acy. 

The  case  of  Deborah  is  dearly  an  exoptional  ouej  tending 
therefore  to  confirm  the  general  rule.  Cassel  remarks :  "  That 
she,  a  woman,  became  the  centre  of  the  people,  proves  the  re- 
laxation of  spiritual  and  manly  energy."     Professor  Bush  has 

'SeeDent.  xTm.10,11;  2 Chron.  xxxiii.  5,  6;  Gal,  t,  20;  Eev.  xxi,  8 
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the  ingenious  suggestion  that  had  her  ofBce,  at  the  time,  hcen 
discharged  by  a  man,  the  cireumatance  might  have  excited  king 
Jabin's  suapadon,  and  led  to  increased  riolence  and  oppression 
on  his  part 

MtiBt  £egi  sUetiee, 

Let  your  women  keep  silenie  In  the 
clmrohea:  for  If.  Is  not  permitted  nnto  Aaron.  Kx.  xv,  aj. 
tlipm  to  npesk ;  bai  they  are  commaside^  And  Debomti,  a  prophetess,  the  wife 
lube  under  obedlenoe,  aa  also  Bidththe  of  Laptdoth.  she  Judged  Israel  at  that 
law.  Andifthey  will  learn  anTtblnc,  time.  Judges  iv.  1. 
lettAeni  ask  thdr  hnsbanda  at  home:  Hllklah  Uia  priest,  and  Ablkam  and 
foF  It  Is  a  shame  ibr  women  hi  «pea^  ia  Aohbor  Bod  shaplian  and  Asuhiah, 
theoharoh.    I.  Cor.  xlv.  Bit  SS.  wont  unto  Hnldah  tbe  prophetess 

Let  the  wamaa  learn  in  silenoe  with  And  Ehe  Enid  unto  tlieiu,  ihnsssith  ilie 
nil  eubjeoUon.  Batlsnfltrnotawoman  Lobd  God  of  Israel.  2  Kings  xkU. 
to  leach,  nar  to  usurp  authority  over    M,  16. 

the  man,  hnt  to  be  In  silence.  1  Tim.  And  there  was  one  Anna  a  jirophct- 
11. 11, 12.  ess,  ...  wliich  depsrled  not  from  the 

ant^enve  tliankelikewiso  unto  the 

:ed  for  r „ 

Luke  II.  86,  87,  38. 

and  Uley  shall  prophesy. 

1.  whi 

had  hea 

God  more  perftctly.    Aot«  xvlii,  26. 

And  the  same  man  had  four  daugh 
ters,  virgins,  which  did  prophesy.  Act 

BaluteTryphena  and  Tryphosa,  whi 
labor  in  Hie  Lord.    Salute  t^e  belovei 

Lord.'  Rom.  xyI.  la. 

But  every  woman  that   prayeth  o 
prophesietli  with  Ait  head  nneovere' 

all  one  as  if  she  were  shaven.    1  Ooi 


It  is  difficult  to  scan  carefully  the  tests  at  the  right  which 
mention,  and  by  implication  commend,  female  prophets  and 
teachers ;  and  at  the  same  time  believe  that  the  tests  at  the  left 
were  meant  to  ovei'balanc*  these,  and  to  prohibit,  everywhere 
and  for  all  time,  woman's  speating  upon  religious  topics,  in 
promiscuous  assemblies,  or  in  public.  Tet  several  of  the  best 
commentators,  Alfoi-d,  Elhcott,  Wordsworth,  Weander,  Cony- 
beare,  Schaff,  Meyer,  *  and  Hwther,  apparently  take  ^s  view 

'  Tbl^  author  in  his  last  edition,  concedes  that  the  prohibition  does  not 
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of  the  case.  Still,  with  fitting  deference,  we  may  ask  whether 
after  all  tlie  texts  from  Corinthiaiis  and  Timothy  may  uot  have 
been  intended  for  a  local  and  specific,  rather  than  a  general, 
application.  Was  there  not  something  in  the  situatJoa  and  sur- 
roundings of  those  to  whom  Paul  was  writing  which  warrants 
this  supposition  ?  Many  circumstances  seems  to  favor  this  view. 
We  find  that  sensuality  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Corinth  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent  Mr.  Conyheare  •  speais  of  the 
"  peculiar  licentiousness  of  manneiV  prevalent  there,  and  adds, 
"  So  notorious  was  this,  that  it  had  actually  passed  into  the 
vocahulary  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  the  very  word  '  to  Corin- 
thiamize'  meant 'to  play  the  wanton';  nay  the  bad  reputation 
of  the  (Hty  had  become  proverbial,  even  in  foreign  languages, 
and  is  immortalized  by  the  Latin  poets." 

■  The  same  author,  enumerating  the  evils  which  prevailed  at 
that  lime  in  the  Corinthian  church,  says  that  "  women  had  for- 
gotten the  modesty  of  tlieir  sex,  and  came  forward  unveiled 
(contrary  to  the  habit  of  their  country)  to  address  the  public 
assembly."  It  would  seem,  then,  that  any  Corinthian  woman, 
making  herself  conspicuous,  or  attempting  to  speak  in  public, 
would  be  deemed  unchaste.  Does  not  this  fact  furnish  the  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  texts  above  mentioned  ?  Does  Paul 
in  tliese  t«Kts,  counsel  anything  moi*  than  a  prudent  regard 
to  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  scandal?  And  might  not  similar  circumstances  in 
Ephesus  where  Timothy  was,  have  prompted  the  like  counsel 
to  him  ? 

Neander  ^  thinks  that,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  Paul  merely  refers  for 
exam.ple  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  Corinthian  church,  reserv- 
ing his  denunciation  of  it,  to  the  proper  place  in  chapter  xiv. 

apply  lo  tlie  smitllcv  religious  assemblies  of  the  churoii,  wLJcIi,  he  thinks, 
might  faii  under  tlie  head  of  "  dinrelies  in  the  house,"  Eausgemebiden. 
Compare  Bora.  xvi.  5;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.    Sec  his  Com.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  4. 

'  Lifo  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  SI  lAmerican  edition). 

=  Planting  and  Training,  p.  150.  See  also  SchaiT,  Hisl.  of  Aposto] 
Church,  508,  SOB. 
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The  andent  Montaoists  held  that  the  former  passage  was 
meant  to  be  an  exception  to  the  mle,  covering  those  caaes  in 
which  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Diviae  Spirit  raised  up 
prophets  from  the  female  sex ;  also,  that  Paul  meant  to  restraiii 
females  from  didactic  addresses,  but  not  from  the  public  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  thinks  that  the 
apostle  merely  prohibits  a  woman's  questioning,  disputing,  etc, 
as  men  were  allowed  to  do,  in  the  synagogues  and  public  assem- 
blies. They  were  to  speak,  if  at  all,  in  a  modest  manner,  by  way 
of  suggestion  rather  than  dictation.  Otlier  modern  writers  take 
a  similar  view. 

It  is  beyond  reasonable  question  that  the  history  of  mission- 
ary enterprises,  as  well  as  of  revivals,  decidedly  negatives  any 
such  rigid  and  absolute  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
texts  in  the  first  series  as  sball  tend  to  cripple  the  eDergies  of 
the  church  of  Christ. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

HISTORICAL  DISCEEPANCrES. 

X.    CONCES,JfIJf&  FBRSOXS — Names,  etc.^ 

We  have  dsewhere '  called  attention  to  the  close  resemblance 
of  a  conBiderable  BUmber  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
and.  to  the  consequent  liability  of  confounding  them  with  each 
other.  These  simple  fa^ts  furnish  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
many  "  discrepancies  "  with  reference  to  names.  The  following 
examples  wiU  illustrate  the  point.  In  2  Sam.  xxiij.  27,  we 
find  the  name  "Mebunn^";  in  1  Chron.  xi.  29,  the  name 
"  Sibbecai  " ;  both  referring  to  the  same  person.  Now  compare 
these  names  in  the  Hebrew,  ''33H  and  ■'SSD,  and  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  variation  or  "  discrepancy  "  arose  through 
a  copyist's  blunder.  So  "Hemdan,"  Gen,  sxxvi.  2G;  and 
"  Amram,"  1  Chr.  i.  41,  stand  in  the  Hebrew  thus ;  pTan  and 
■jnan.  Also"Zabdi,"  Josh.  vii.  1,  and"Zimri,"  1  Chron.  ii. 
6,  are  written  thus :  ^13T  and  ^-\aT.  No  reasonable  man  can 
look  at  cases  like  these — which  maybe  multiplied  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent, — and  wonder  that  we  find  variations  among  the 
proper  names  occurring  in  the  Bible. 

Con>paring  the  first  eight  chapters  of  1  Chronicles  with  cor- 
responding passages  in  Genesis,  numerous  disci'cpancies,  like 
the  following,  appear:  Hadad  for  Hadar,  T  confounded  with 
n ;  Aliah  for  Alvah,  Ebal  for  Obal,  Hemam  for  Homam,  Pai 
for  Pail,  Shephi  for  Shepho,  Zephi  for  Zepho,  in  all  which 
cases,  either  by  design  or  otherwise,  "*  is  substituted  for  1.  Else- 
where we  find  "  Caleb"  and  "  Chclubai,"  the  consonants  being 

'  See  pp.  19-95  of  preBent  work- 
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tbe  same  in  botli  words ;  "  Batli-sheba"  and  "  Eafli-shua,"  3  l)eing 
exchanged  for  1 ;  "Achar  "  and,  "Achan,"  I  being  interclianged 
witli  3  :  "  Akan "  and  '•  Jakan,"  ^  prefixed  in  the  latter  case ; 
"  Bani "  and  "  Binnni,"  1  inserted  in  the  second  form  of  the 
name.  In  like  manner,  "  Huram"  and  "  Hiram,"  "Araunah" 
and  "Oman,"  "Michaiah"  and  "JIaachah,"  "Absalom"  and 
"Ahishalom,"  "  Shealtiel "  and  "  Salathiel,"  "Abijali "  and  "  Abi- 
jam'  fti-e  mere  variations  of  names.  So  Gesenius  deems 
"  Uzziah"  a  popular  phonetic  corruption  of  "Azariah,"  zz  being 
pronounced  for  zr. 

Dr.  Davidson '  gives  a  list,  taken  chiefly  fi'om  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  Chronicles,  comprising  some  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen names  which  differ  from  the  corresponding  names  in  other 
parts  of  Scn'pture,  These  "  variations  "  he  attributes  for  tlie 
most  part  to  the  errors  of  transcribers. 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  simply  eosy  to  commit 
these  errors,  but,  under  the  circumstances  above  described,  it  is 
impossible,  except  upon  the  hypoth^is  of  an  uniutermitted  mir- 
acle, to  avoid  committing  them.  No  human  skill  aad  patience 
can  preclude  occasional  slips  of  the  copyist's  pen  and  mistakes  of 
his  eye.  Yet  we  regard  all  errors  like  those  illustrated  in  the 
above  ejcamplea  as  of  very  trivial  consequence.  No  doctrine, 
precept,  or  promise  of  the  Bible  is  affected  by  tliem  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Another  point  to  be  noticecl,  as  ezemplifying  the  free  treat- 
ment to  which  proper  names  were  subjected  among  the  Hebrews, 
is  that  of  the  not  uacommon  transposition  of  Utters.  Thus  we 
have  "Amiel"  and  "Eliam,"  "Jehoiachin"  and  "Jeconiah" 
"Ahaziah"  and  "Jehoahaz,"'  "Harhas"  and  "  Hasrali."  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  difference  arises  from  exchanging  the 

'  IntroiJ.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  108-112. 

'  KennicoCt  iUustiwcs  this  case  tbus,  aliaz-ihu 

ihu-ahaz,  the  upper  word  I'epi'eaent- 
Ing  the  name  "Ahaziali "  in  the  Hebrew,  the  lower  word  represent inir  the 
name  "  Jehoiihaz,"  ns  it  stands  in  the  original.  —  See  Kennicott's  Diseer- 
tntions,  ii.  iS3;  also,  i/aasim. 
21 
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places  of  the  letters  or  elements  whidi  compose  the  natno. 
Analogous  cases  are  "  keseb  "  and  "  kebes,"  a  iamij ;  "  almug  " 
and  "  algum,"  the  name  of  a  tree ;  "  Shamlai"  and  ShaJmai,"  a 
man's  name,  "  Timnath-serah  "  and  "  Tim natli-h eves,"  tiie  name 
of  the  city  in  which  Joshna  was  buried. 

We  have  in  another  place, '  alluded  to  the  Oriental  custom 
of  applying  several  names  to  the  same  pei-soo  or  object.  This 
custom  is  exemplified  by  several  of  the  cases  already  cited,  and 
by  the  following  instances.  "  Esh-baal "  and  "  Ish-bosheth,"  are 
two  names  of  the  same  person ;  the  former  name,  "  EaaiVman," 
being  given  to  him  either  at  a  time  when  Baal-worship  was 
fashionable  in  Israel,  or  else  when  the  term  "  Baal "  conveyed 
as  yet  no  obnoxious  meaning ;  the  latter  name,  "  man  of  shame," 
being  applied  when  idolatry  was  at  a  discounL  Nearly  thu 
same  may  he  said  as  to  the  names  "  Merib-baal"  aod  "  Mephi- 
bosheth."  lu  numerous  instances,  apparent "  discrepancies"  are 
produced  by  the  change  of  a  person's  name  on  account  of  some 
ti-mt  of  character  which  he  has  developed,  or  of  some  change  in 
his  condition  and  prospects. 

The  fact,  also,  that  certain  names  bear  forms  different  in  the 
Old  Testament  from  those  in  the  New  must  he  talten  into  the 
account  Thus  we  iind  Boaz  and  Booz,  Uriah  and  Urias,  Eze- 
kiel  and  Ezekias,  Isaiah  and  Esaias,  Hosea  and  Osee,  Asher 
and  Aser,  Sharon  and  Saron,  Elisha  and  Eliseus,  Elijah  and 
Elias,  Korah  and  Core,  Beor  and  Bosor,  Noah  and  Noe,  Hagar 
and  Agar,  Hezekiah  and  Ezekias,  Jehoshaphat  and  Josaphat, 
Eehoboam  and  Eoboam,  Joshua  and  Jesus,  with  other  siniilar 
cases.  ^  The  fact  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  forms  of  the 
same  name  diverge  in  this  manner,  serves  to  explain  many 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  sacred  history. 

A  word  may  be  added  concerning  tbe  discrepandes  adduced 
by  certain  critics  in  reference  to  the  derivation  of  names.  For 
example,  they  assert  that,  in  Gen.  xxx.  16,  Issachar  receives 
his  namo  on  account  of  Leah's  bestowal  of  the  mandrakes;  in 

•  Comp.pp.l7,  mivfra.       '  See  Biafleil'B  Historic  Origin  of  Bibie,  p.  384. 
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verse  18,  on  account  of  her  surrender  of  her  maid  to  Jacob. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sacred  writer  merely  records 
Leah's  sayings,  yet  makes  himself  in  no  degree  responsible  for 
the  correctness  of  her  philology. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  we  have  in  the  case  a  kind  of 
"  play  upon  words."  Murphy  says,  "  She  calls  him  Tssakm; 
with  a  doable  allusion.  She  had  hired  her  husband  with  the 
mandrakes,  and  had  received  thia  son  as  her  hire  for  giving  her 
maid  to  her  husband." 

Jacob's  name,  —  one  meaning.  Another  sii/nijicatioil,. 

Hia  hand  look  hold  on  Esau's  Leel ;  Is  not  he  rightly  nfioied  Jaoobf  for 
and  his  name  wss  called  Jacob.  fclPU.  he  hath  supplanted  me  tlicse  two  times, 
xxv.aa.  Uen.xxYii.1S6. 

According  to  the  first  passage,  the  name  "  Jacob"  comes  from 
"  aqab"  to  seize  the  heel,  and  denotes,  as  Ewald  says,  "  heel- 
grasper."  According  to  Esau's  insinuation  m  the  second  text, 
the  name  means  "  supplanter."  Now  tie  truth  is,  that  the  word 
"  aqab"  has  the  closely  conneeted  secondary  signification,  to  oiU- 
wit,  to  supplant ;  and  it  is  to  this  secondary  sense  that  Esau  . 
alludes  above.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  to  hold  the  sacred  writer 
responsible  for  Esau's  bitter  and  biting  pun.' 

Joseph's  name,  —  derivation.  A  different  derieatioti. 

Gen.  xsx.  33.=  Gen,  xxx.  34.' 

According  to  the  first  text,  the  name  would  seem  to  be  derived 
from  "asaph,"  to  take  atBay ;  according  to  the  second,  from 
"  yasapb,"  to  add.  The  apparent  incongruity  is  dissipated  by 
Keil's  suggestion  that  Joseph's  birth  was  a  proof  that  God  had 
removed  from  Rachel  the  reproach  of  barrenness ;  while  it  also 
exdted  the  wish  that  he  would  add  another  son.  The  "  tak- 
ing away  "  of  an  evil  induced  the  hope  that  a  good  would  be 
'■  added." 

E.t.  if.  10.  Ex.  ii,  10, 

The  name  "Moses"  [Hebrew,  "Mosheh"3  appears  to  be 

'  Compare  a  similar  snrcastic  pna  upon  Nabal's  nnme,  1  Sam.  xxr.  35. 

'  In  tliia  anJ  many  following  cases,  where  tte  language  of  scripture  pi'e- 
ftaatx -DO  peoiUarit'j,yiii  have  ibr  brevity's  salto  given  simple  r^sreixea 
inetead  of  ^pmatS»ns. 
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derived  from  the  Hebrew  verb,  masMh,  to  drain  out.  It  is, 
however,  objected  that  an  Egyptian  princess  would  not  have 
bestowed  upon  her  foster-chiid  a  Hebrew  name ;  hence  "  Moses" 
mnst,  notwithstanding  the  intimation  of  the  sacred  writer,  be  an 
Egyptian  name. 

Havernick,  Kurtz,  and  Dean  Stanley  regai-d  the  came  as  a 
foreign  word  Hebraized.  The  Alexandrian  Jews,  with  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo,  attributed  to  the  name  an  Egyptiaji  origin, 
with  a  Greek  inflection. 

But  Canon  Cook,  in  his  valuable  "  Essay  on  Egyptian  Words 
in  the  Pentateuch," '  points  out  the  existence  of  an  Egyptian 
word  which  coincides  in  sound  and  in  sense,  with  the  Hebrew 
Terb  above  mentioned.  This  Egyptian  term  "  corresponds  in 
form  to  the.  Hebrew,  letter  for  letter,"  and  primarily  denotes 
"  drawing  out."  One  of  the  most  famous  Egyptologists,  M, 
Brugsch,  is  cited  to  the  effect  that  the  derivation  of  the  name 
"  Moses"  from  the  Hebrew  "  mashah"  "  would  preserve  the  true 
sense  of  the  Egyptian."  Hence,  Mr.  Cook  concludes  that  the 
present  is  a  case  of  the  "  simple  transciiption  of  words,"  —  that 
the  sacred  writer  chose  the  Hebrew  term  because  "  it  came  ex- 
ceedingly near  to,  or  exactly  represented,  the  Egyptian."  Thus 
the  difficulty  vanishes. 

ZsbuXun  denotes  a  "  dwelling."  A  "  Hoiory." 

Gen.  XXX.  20.  Gen.  x;sx.20. 

The  name  "  Zebulun"  is  derived  from  zabal,"  to  dwell.;'  with 
a  play  upon,  or  allusion  to,  the  word  "  eSbad,"  to  give,  to  endow. 
The  historian,  in  recording  the  philological  conceits  of  others, 
does  not  thereby  vouch  for  them. 

1  Chran.  ii.  IS,  16. 

The  rabbies  say  that  both  names  belonged  to  the  same  per- 
son ;  Ewald  and  Keil,  that  Abigail's  mother  had  a  former  hus- 
band, Nahash,  previous  to  her  marriage  with  Jesse. 

'  SfiiS  Bible  Commentary,  i.  4B2-484  (Americnn  edition). 
'Tliia  Is  one  of  tlie  uumeroas  cases  in  which  the  old  maxim  applies; 
jiimmin^het  omen. 
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Ahijah's  mother,  daatyhter  of  Abiskalom.  Of  Uriel. 

I  Kings  XT.  a.  2  Chron.  xiii.  2. 

Abaalom'a  daughter,  Tamar,  probably  married  Uriel,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Maachah  or  Michaiah.  This  agrees  irith 
Josephus'  statement.'  Hence,  in  the  first  text,  as  often  e!s&- 
where,  "  daughter  "  denotes  "  granddaughter  " :  and,  in  the  tenth 
verse,  the  "  mother  "  of  Asa  was,  strictly  speaking,  his  "  grand- 
mother." 

As  to  the  supposed  discrepancy  between  Abijab's  wicked 
course  of  life,  IKjngs  xv.  S,and  his  "pious"  remarks,  2  Chron. 
xiii.  4-12,  it  may  be  said  simply  that  he  is  not  the  only  wickeil 
person  on  record  who  has  used  pioua  language  when  it  would 
serve  his  pnrpose. 

Abraham's  difficulty  with  Pharooh.  With  Abimelech, 

Gon.  xli.  11-20.  Gen.  xx.  2-13. 

"We  have  elsewhere*  seen  that  distinct  events  may  bear  a 
very  dose  resemblance.  A  late  rationalist  concedes  that  "  in 
those  rude  times,  such  a  drcumstance  might  have  been  repeated," 
and  tliat  the  "  dissimilarities "  of  the  two  cases  render  their 
identity  doubtful.  In  king  Abimelech,  says  Keil,  we  meet  with 
a  totally  different  character  from  that  of  Pharaoh.  We  see  in 
the  former  a  heathen  imbued  with  a  moral  consdonsness  of  right, 
and  open  to  receive  divine  revelation,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  in  tlie  king  of  Egypt.  The  two  cases  were  evi- 
dently ijuite  distinct. 

In  the  first  instance,  Sarah  was  some  aixty-flve  years  of  age ; ' 
hence  it  has  been  thought  strange  that  she  was  spoken  of  as 
"  very  fair,"  But,  since  she  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years,  she  was  now  in  only  middle  age.  She  had  escaped  the  hard- 
ships of  maternity,  and  being  ''  a  noble  nomadic  pnncess,"  had 
led  a  free  and  healthful  life.  In  contrast  to  the  swarthy,  ugly, 
early-faded  Egyptian  women,  sbe  possessed  no  doubt  great 
personal  attractions.     In  the  second  instance,  when  she  was 
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eome  ninety  years  of  age,  nothing  is  said  as  to  her  heauty. 
Abimelech  was  influenced,  not  by  Sarah's  personal  cliarms,  but 
simply  by  a  desire  to  "ally  himself  with  Abraliam,  the  rich 
nomad  prince." ' 

The  quite  similar  case  of  Isaac,  Gea.  xivi.  6-11,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  yarying  account  of  the  one  original  transaction. 
But  the  name  "  Abimelech,"  common  to  the  two  cases,  proves 
nothing ;  for,  as  KeU  remarks,  it  was  "  tbe  standing  official  name 
of  the  kings  of  Gerar."  * 
Abroliain'i  inkerilaiice  eeaured.  IFot  possessed  by  him. 

Gen.  xiji.  15;  xv,  18.  Acts  vii.  5. 

The  explanatory  phrase,  "  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  tins 
land,"  shows  that  the  ^ft  was  not  to  Abraham  personally,  but 
to  him  as  the  foimder  and  representative  of  the  nation.  The 
land  was  given  to  him,  as  we  may  say,  "  in  trust." 

Airafuan'a  neeH  of  divme  inierventioii.       No  occasion  for-  a  mirade. 

Then  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face,  Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wlfn, 
and  laughed,  and  said  in  hie  heart,  and  her  name  «ias  Keturah.  And  she 
Bhall  aotlMbebom  untohlm  thatlsa  bare  Mm  Ztmran,  and  Jokshan,  and 
hundred  yeara  old?    (i«n.  if vli.  IT.  Medan,  and  Midlan,  and  iBhbak,  and 

Thcrelbra "■ "' —     •^•—•.      -—  n  ,. 


It  is  perfectly  in  keeping  witJi  Oriental  methods  of  writing 
history  to  suppose  that  tbe  words  "  then  again,"  in  the  second 
passage,  resume  flie  narrative  after  a  digression,  and  carry  us 
back  into  the  life-tune  of  Sarab.  It  would  then  follow  that 
Keturali's  children  were  born  to  Abraliam  before  the  disability 
of  old  age  overtook  him.  Or,  wo  may  say  that  the  miraculous 
quickening  of  bis  virile  powers,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  be- 
come the  father  of  Isaac,  was  contiiioed  for  some  years  after. 
Ahiafiam  weah,  and  in  fear.  Possessed  a  large  force. 

Gen.  xs.  11.  Gen.  xiv.  14. 

Colenso  asserts  that  Abraham,  with  his  "  immense  band  of 
trained  servants,  having  routed  tbe  combined  forces  of  Eastern 
kings,  could  not  have  feared  tbe  petty  prince  of  Gerar,"     But 

'  So  Delitescli,  '  See  Ps.  xxxlr.  tide. 
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(1)  three-hundred  and  eighteen  servants  are  hardiy  an  "  im- 
mense band,"  Abimelech's  army  may  have  been  twenty  times 
larger.  (2)  Abraham  had  not  alone  routed  the  combined  forces 
of  the  kings.  His  "  confederates,"  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,' 
may  have  contributed  much  the  larger  portion  of  tlie  victorious 
army.  So  that,  hmnanly  speaking,  he  may  have  liad  gveat 
reason  to  fear  Abimelech. 


The  text  from  Chronicles  refers  to  tbe  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
when  he  had  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  ungodliness.     At  an 
earlier  period,  he  had  indeed  encoaraged  a  corrupt   form  of 
worship.^ 
Ahaz  inmnelbls.  ContpeUed  to  seek  aid, 

SKingsxvi.  5.  2Kinssxvi.  7;  aChron.  sxviii.  6, 16,20, 

The  first  passage  refers  to  an  early  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
the  allied  kings  against  Ahaz.  Later  they  overcame  him.  In 
this  strait,  the  king  of  Assyria  helped  Ahaz,  yet  helped  him 
not."  That  is,  this  warlike  monarch,  at  the  request  of  Ahaz, 
attacked  and  eonijuered  Rezin,  ooe  of  the  allies,  thus  affording 
temporary  relief ;  but  by  his  subsequent  exactions  and  restric- 
tions he  resdly  distressed  and  weakened  Ahaz.  For  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  become  tributary  to  him,  to  send  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  and  palaee,  and  finally  to  appear  before 
bim  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 

Their  sms  slain. 

2  Ctraii.  xxii.  E. 

Bahr,  Movers,  and  Ewald  say  that  the  word  rendered  "  bretli- 
ren  "  may  sometimes  imply  near  relatives  simply.  We  thus  see 
how  Ahaziah,  the  "  youngest  son,"  and  horn  when  his  father 
was  but   eighteen   years  of   age,*  coidd   have  had   forty-two 

'  See  Getu  siv.  is,  24. 

•  Compaie  3  Kicfis  xvi.  10-16. 

*2KiiiRaxvi.  9;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  21. 

'  Compare  2  Kings  viii,  17.  20;  x.  14;  2  Cliron.  xxii,  1. 
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"  bretliren."     Hla   nephews  and  cousins  were  all  reckonecl  m 
tlie  number.     lu  the  seconct  text,  the  term  may  be  used  in  the 
strict  sense,  of  his  own  brothers, 
AhaziaJt's  grandfather,  OniH.  Ahab. 

2  Kings  Tiii.  26.  3  Kings  viii.  18. 

"  Daughter,"  in  the  first  test,  means  simply  "  female  descend- 
ant."    In  the  twenty -seventh  verse,  Ahaaiah  is  styled  "the  son- 
in-law  of  the  house  of  Ahab," 
Ahimelech,  high-priest.  Ahiah.  Abiathm 

1  Sam.  xxi,  1.  1  Sam.  xiv  3  Hirli  il.  26. 

Probably,  Ahimelech,  Ahimelech,'  and  Ahiah  weie  names  of 
the  same  person.  As  to  2  Sara.  viii.  17,  which  makes  Ahime- 
lech the  son  of  Abiathar,  instead  of  tlie  reverse,  as  elsewhere, 
Bertheau,  Oehler,  and  Keil  think  the  line  nn  thus ,  Ahimelech, 
Abiathar,  Ahimelech,  so  that  Abiathar  was  the  son  of  Ahime- 
lech while  Ah  melech  (the  second)  was  the  son  of  Abiathar. 
The  espression  in  Mark,  "  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  priest," 
may  denot«  merely  that  Abiathar  was  acting  as  his  father's 
sagan  or  'substitute*  Or,  since  Abiathar  was,  from  his  long 
asi-onition  willi  king  David,  much  more  famous  than  his  father, 
his  name,  although  he  was  not  as  yet  high-priest,  may  be  used 
here  by  a  kind  of  historical  anticipation. 
Amaaa's  father,  lihra  an  Israelite,  Jether  an  lahmaeliie. 

3  Sam.  xvii,  25.  1  Chi-on.  ii.  IT. 

The  rabbies  say  that  Jether  or  Jithra  was  an  Ishmaelite  by 
birth,  who  became  aa  Israelite,  So  Ewald,  who  adds  that "  Je- 
ther "  is  a  shorter  form  for  ''Ithra."  An  examination  of  the 
two  passages  in  the  original  makes  it  evident  that  the  variation 
is  due  to  a  copyist's  mistake. 

Ammrmiies'  allies,  Amither  statement. 

The  SyriDDs  of  Eetli-rehob,  and  the  Chariots  and  horsemen  ont  of  Meso- 
Sjrlans  of  Zobn,  twentT  tliooEfind  foot-  potamia,  andont  ofSjria-inaaahah,  and 
men,  and  of  ktnn;  Uaaoah  a  thousand    outofZobali.    So  they  hired  ihitty  and 

men.    2  Sam.  x.  6.  Maaclinli  and  bis  people,  l  (JhroB.  xlx. 
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Beth-rehob  was  one  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  Mesopotamia, 
as  also  were  Maacah,  Zobah,  and  Tob  petty  monartdiiea  of  Syria, 
("Ish-tob,"  translated  is  "men  of  Tob.") 

Thus,  the  names  and  numbers  agree  as  follows : 
Syrians  of  Beth-rehob  and  Zoba,    20,000    Syrians  of  Zohab,  elc.  83,000 
Syrians  of  Ish-tob,  12,000    Syrians  of  Mnachah, 

Syrians  of  Maacah,  1,000    (number  not  given),     [1,000] 


But  one  passage  names  "  footmen,"  the  other  "  chariots." 
Keil  8peaks  of  copjTst's  errors,  and  Rawlinson  thinks  that  in 
the  seveath  verse,  at  the  right,  the  words  "  and  horsemen  "  have 
dropped  out  after  "  chariots."  Dr.  Davidson'  cites  approvingly 
Brown  of  Haddington's  explanation,  that  the  Hebrew  term  ren- 
dered "  chariots,"  denotes  not  only  a  chariot,  but  a  rider,  and 
should  probably  be  translated,  in  a  collective  sense,  cavalry.  It 
ia  sn^ested  that  these  troops  were  a  kind  of  ausiharies,  com- 
monly employed  in  fighting  on  horse-back  or  in  chariots,  but 
sometimes  as  foot-soldiers, 
Anah,  a  Hittite.  Boriie.  Eivite. 

Geo,  xxvi.  U.'  Gen.  xxxvi.  20.  Gen.  xxxTi,  2. 

Lange  thinks  that  the  term  "  Hittit«  "  defines  the  race,  "  Hi- 
vite  "  the  tribe,  and  "  Horite  "  ("  cave-dweller  ")  the  habitation 
of  Anah.  There  were  at  least  two  Anahs,  the  brother  and 
the  son,  of  Zibeon.^ 

Or,  since  the  three  names  differ  in  the  Hebrew  by  one  let- 
ter only,  we  may  with  Michaelis  and  Bertheau  ascribe  the  dis- 
m  error  of  transcription. 
IS  were  slain.  They  were  exalted. 

CBxi^DsttheCansBn-  And  Caleb  droye  tlience  tba  three 
0  IXebron!  (now  the  eona  of  AimJt,  Bheshal,  aad  Abtoan, 
■    "  (  Kiijath-    andTnlmal,    Jonh.  xt  14. 

. , i,  and  AUl-       Aoa  ibey  eave  Hebron  unto  Ciileb, 

luLu,  and  TuLmal.    Jud)^.  1. 10.  as  Moses  fM:  and  be  expelled  tbence 

the  three  sons  of  Anak.    Jxidg.  f.  20. 

De  Wette '  strangely  asserts  that  the  diildren  of  Judali  "  slew 
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the  mtne  three  AnaHm  —  Slieshai,  Aiiman,  and  Talmai  —  wbom 
Caleb  liad  killed  before."     To  this  we  reply  : 

1.  If  the  three  passages  refer  to  the  same  event,  that  which 
in  the  first  is  attributed  to  the  men  of  Judah,  is,  by  a  common 
figure,  asci-ibed  in  the  other  two  to  Caleb,  aa  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Moreover,  the  verb  '■  yarash  "  empioyeii,  in  the  texts 
at  the  right,  means,  not  only  to  drive  ovt,  to  e3j}el,  but  also  ac- 
cording to  Fuerst  and  Geseoius,  to  destroy.^  Thus  tlie  discrep- 
ancy vanishes.  Caleb  expelled  the  three  Anakim  from  Hebron, 
and  from  among  the  living. 

2.  Or,  with  Kiinig  and  others,  we  may  refer  the  contrasted 
texts  to  two  different  events.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  first 
chapter  of  Judges  does  not  follow  the  strict  chronological  order 
(verses  11-15,  20,  being  cited  almost  verbatim  from  Joshua 
XV.  13-19,  and  referring,  of  course,  to  the  same  point  of  time). 
So  that  the  sequence  of  event*  is  as  follows :  Joshua  conquers 
Hebron,  and  slaughters  or  puts  to  flight  the  Anakim  who  dwell 
there.'  Bat  while  he  is  occupied  elsewhere,  tlie  renmaot  of 
them  return  from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  regain  possession 
of  Hebron,  and  inhabit  it.  Hence,  several  years  later,  when  this 
dty  was  assigned  to  Caleb,  he  had  first  to  dislodge  the  Anakim, 
^B  three  leaders  of  whom  were  slain  in  their  flight,  or  in  some 
subsequent  conflict,  by  Caleb's  adherents. 


The  names,  though  arranged  differently,  agree  except  in  two 
instances.  It  is  maintained  by  the  beat  critics,  Alford,"  Meyer, 
Robinson,  Ebrard,  Gfu^iiner,  and  others,  that  Lebbens,  Thad- 
deus,  and  Judas  the  brother  of  James,  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  Simon  Zelotes  and  Simon  the  Canaanite  were  identi- 
cal ;  "  Zelotes  "  being  the  Greek  form  of  (he  Hebrew  term  ren- 
dered "Canaanite,"      As    the  name  "Bartholomew"  (son  of 
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Talmai)  is  merely  a  patronymic,  its  bearer  is  generally  belieYed 
to  have  been  tJie  same  with  "  Nathanael,"  John  i.  45. 
Asa's  mother,  Maaehah.  His  grandmother. 

a  Chvon.  XT,  16.  1  Kings  xv.  2,  3, 10. 

In  ancient  Persia,  the  king  sometimes  for  political  reasons 
adopted  a.  mother.     When  Cyrus  conquered  Astyages,  i 
order  fo  conciliate  a  certain  portion  of   the  people, 
Amytis,  or  Mandane  as  his  mother.     Mr.  Newman '  i 
s'iggests  that  Asa  adopted,  in  like  manner,  the  mother  of  tie 
deceased  king ;  hence  she  became  queen-mother  of  the  realm, 
though  afterwards  deposed  on  account  of  her  idolatry,' 
Asa  removed  tfte  high^!ace$.  Left  them  undisfurbeii. 

-    aChron.  xiv,  8,5.  1  Kings  xv.  U. 

Bahr,  Theniua,  Bertheau,  ami  others  say  that  the  high  places 
dedicated  to  idols  were  destroyed ;  while  those  dedicated  to  Je- 
hovah were  allowed  to  remiun,  since  his  true  servaaits,  having 
been  long  accustomed  to  them,'  might  have  been  grieved  by 
their  removal.  Keil  thinks  that  the  second  test  merely  implies 
that  the  king  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  thoroughly  his 
reforms.  Eawllnson  sii^ests  that  tlie  above  texts  refer  to 
different  times;  Asa,  in  the  early  part  of  liis  reign,  putting 
down  idolatry  with  a  strong  hand,  but  in  his  later  years,  when 
his  character  had  deteriorated,*  allowing  idol-worship  to  creep 

Beflan,a  judge  of  Israel.  Eti  name  not  mentioned. 

1  Sam.  xii.  11.  Jndgea  vli.-xll. 

Cassel  and  Davidson,  with  the  Chiddee  and  the  rabbies,  refer 
"  Bedan  "  to  Samson, —  Bedan  being  equivalent  to  Ben-Dan, 
a  Danite.     Ewald  deems  the  name  a  corruption  of  Abdon. 

But  Keil  and  Kennicott,  with  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  take  it  as  a  copyist's  blunder,  for  Barak,  yn  for  pna. 

CaWsfatker,  J^hiinneh.  Hur.  Bezron. 

Josh.  xiv.  6.  1  Chron.  ii.  60.       1  Cbron.  ii.  18. 
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There  were,  aa  Ewald,  Keil,  and  others  think,  two  or  three 
men  who  bore  the  name  of  Caleb.  Besides,  the  term  "  son," 
in  some  of  the  above  texts,  may  mean  simply  "  descendant." 

Aa  to  tlie  disagreement  of  1  Cbron.  iL  19  and  50,  respecting 
Caleb's  relation  to  Ephrath  and  to  H«r,  Eawlinson  and  Ber- 
theau  place  a  period  after  "  Caleb  "  in  the  fiftieth  verse,  and 
read  thus ;  "  These  (referring  to  the  preceding)  were  the  sons 
of  Caleb.  The  eons  of  Hur,  the  fii-st-bora  of  Ephiatah,  were 
Shobal,"  etc     This  relieves  the  entire  difficulty. 

Were  merely  subBidized. 

Judg.  i.  2S,  30,  83,  35. 

to  be  noted  tbat  the  texts  at  the  left  are  couched  in 
terms,  and  refer  particularly  to  the  southern  part  of 


Masius '  miunfajns  that  Joshua  swept  over  this  region. in  too 
rapid  a  manner  to  depopulate  it  entirely.  AU  that  he  needed 
was  to  strike  such  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies  that  they 
would  no  longer  make  a  stand  against  him.  All  whom  he 
pursued,  he  destroyed ;  but  he  did  not  stop  to  search  into  every 
possible  hiding  place,  TUs  was  left  to  be  done  by  each  tribe 
in  its  own  inheritance. 


They  were  spared  for  a  two-fold  reason;  one  part  being 
brought  out  in  the  two  former  texts,  the  other  ia  the  latter  text 
Israel  was  put  to  the  proof  by  the  opportunity  of  learning  to 
wage  war  rightly  against  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  kingdom. 

ChTlst  bore  his  own  cross.  It  was  borne  hy  Simon. 

John  xix.  17.  Luke  ssiil.  26. 

Jesus  may  have  borne  the  cross  himself,  until  his  filing 
strength  caused  a  transference  of  the  burden  to  Simon,  whom 
Meyer  takes  to  have  been  a  slave,  selected  on  account  of  the 
indignity  of  the  required  service.     From  Lnlce,  Ebj-a<d  infers 

'  See  in  Keil  on  Joah.  x.  it. 
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tJiat  Simon  did  not  bear  the  cross  alone,  but  merely  went  behin 
JesuB,  a»d  aided  him  in  carrying  it. 

Chrises  last  drink  of  one  kind.  Of  a  different  hind. 

They  kutb  him  vinegar  to  drink.  And  ttiey  give  him  to  drink,  wli 
minBlBd  with  gall:  and  when  lie  Imd  mingled  with  mynh:  but  bo  receive 
taated  (hereif.  ha   would  not    drink.    U  not.    Marlt  sv.  23. 


From  a  comparison  of  Matt,  xxvii.  34  and  48,  it  is  clear 
that  drink  was  twice  ofiered  to  Jeaus  wliile  on  the  cross.  The 
first  time,  the  wine  drugged  with  bitter  narcotics,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  stupefy  him,  he  did  not  receive.  Afterward, 
some  drink  free  from  drugs  was  ^ven  him,  which  he  accepted.' 

The  word  rendered  "  vinegar  "  means,  according  to  Gi-otius, 
Eobinson,  Davidson,*  and  othei's,  simply  poor  or  cheap  wine, 
snch  as  was  used  by  the  poorer  class.  The  word  translated 
"  gall  "  denotes,  secondarily,  anything  bitter,  —  wormwood, 
poppy,  myrrh,  and  the  like.' 

Chrisfs  ijenealogy.,  —  one  form.  A  diverse  form. 

And  Jaoob  hej^iC  Joseph  the  huahand  And  Jesu9  himself  be^nn  to  be  about 
of  Mary,  of  whom  waa  bom  Jesus,  who  thirty  years  of  oee,  being  (n»  was  sup- 
la  sailed  Christ.  Uatt.  i.  16.  po»>d)  the  son  of  Jos«p'&,  wblcb  waa 
fAesonofHeh.    Lukelii.  23. 

There  are  two  principal  theories  respecting  these  genealogies. 

1.  That  held  by  Alford,  EUicott,  Hervey,  Meyer,  Mil, 
Patritras,  "Wordsworth,  and  others  —  that  both  genealogies  are 
Joseph's  ;  Matthew  exhibiting  him  as  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne 
of  David,  that  is,  naming  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
from  David  to  Jesus  the  reputed  son  of  Joseph ;  while  Lake  gives 
.Joseph's  private  genealogy  or  actual  descent  This  theory  ia  very 
ingeniously  and  elaborately  set  forth  in  Lord  Arthur  Herve3^s 
work  *  upon  the  subject,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

2.  That  held  by  Auberlen,  Ebrard,  Greswell,  Kiii-tz,  Lange, 

1  See  John  .-iix.  99,  30. 

'  Saured  Hennoneutics,  p,  S6I. 

"  In  llic  Septo^int  it  stands  for  wormwood,  Prov.  v.  1;  for  poppy,  Deut. 
xxis.  (17)  18. 

*  "The  Genealogies  of  onr  Lord,"  London,  185S.  See  on  the  othereide, 
Ur.  Holmes  in  Kitto,  ii.  9-2-103 {lost  edition].  Aiao,  Ebrard,  "The  Gospel 
History,"  pp.  149-163, 
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Lightfoot,  Michaelis,  Neander,  Eobinson,  Surcnhusiua,  Wieseler, 
and  others  —  that  Matthew  gives  Joseph's,  and  Luko,  Mary's, 
genealogy.  Although  the  alleged  discrepancies  may  be  re- 
moved upon  either  hypothesis,  yet  we  mast  give  the  preference 
to  the  second,  for  the  following  reasons. 

(1)  The  latter  theory  seems  supported  by  several  early 
Christian  writers,  —  Origen,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Athanasius, 
and  Justin  Martyr.' 

(2)  It  is  indirecfly  confirmed  by  Jewish  tradition.  Light- 
foot'  cites  from  the  Talmudic  writers  concerning  the  pains  of 
hell,  the  statement  that  Mary  the  daughter  of  Heli  was  seen  in 
the  infernal  regions,  sufEering  horrid  tortures.^  This  statement 
illustrates,  not  only  the  bitter  animosity  of  the  Jews  toward 
the  Christian  religion,  hut  also  the  fact  that,  according  to 
received  Jewish  tradition,  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Heli; 
hence,  tliat  it  is  her  genealogy  which  we  find  in  Lute. 

(3)  This  thcjjry  shows  us  in  wliat  way  Christ  was  the  "  Son 
of  David."  If  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Heli,  then  Jesus  was 
strictly  a  descendant  of  David,  not  only  legally,  thi-ough  his 
reputed  father,  but  actually,  by  direct  persoaal  descent,  through 
his  mother.  The  latter  conaideratioa  is  one  of  the  very  first 
interest  and  importance. 

(4)  This  theory  affords  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the 
whole  matter.  Mary,  since  she  had  no  brothers,  was  an 
heiress ;  therefore  her  husband,  according  to  Jewish  law,  was 
reckoned  among  her  father's  family,  as  his  son.  So  that  Joseph 
was  the  actual  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  legid  son  of  Heli.  In  a 
word,  Matthew  sets  forth  Jesus'  riglit  to  the  theoeraiic  crown  ; 
Luke,  his  natural  pedigree.  Tlie  hitter  employs  Joseph's 
name,  instead  of  Jlary's,  in  accordance  with  the  Israelite  law 
that  "  genealogies  must  be  reckoned  by  fathers,  not  mothers." 
For  the  remaining  difficulties  o£  the  case,  see  discussion  else- 
where. 
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Christ's  last  imii;  —  one  aconml,  A  d^erent  stalanent. 

Matt.xb:.l;  xs.  17,29;  xsi.  1.  Joliax.40;  xi.lT,54;  jcii.l. 

These  two  series  of  texte  seem  to  represent  Jesus'  jonrneyings 
somewhat  difEerently.  But,  as  Ebrard,'  Eohinson,^  Gardiner,' 
and  others  have  shown,  they  refer  to  difierent  points  of  time. 
When  Jesus  took  his  final  departure  from  Galilee,  he  went  up 
to  Jenisalein,  where  he  attended  the  feasts  of  tabernacles  and 
of  dedication ;  then  withdrew  to  Perea  beyond  Jordan.  Thence 
he  went  to  Bethany,  where  he  raised  Lazarus,  and  to  Jeru- 
salem, whence  he  retired  to  "  Ephraim,"  where  he  tarried  a 
little,*  and  taught.  Thence  he  returned  toward  Jerusalem,  by 
the  way  of  Jericlio,  where  he  healed  the  blind  men  and  visited 
Zaccheus,  and  arrived  at  Bethany  six  days  previous  to  his  final 
pasaover.  Some  of  the  above  texts  refer  to  one  portion, 
others,  to  another  portion,  of  these  journeys. 

Christ's  miracles  were  conceo^ed.  Were  promulgated. 

Matt.  is.  30;  Mark  v.  43.  Mark  v.  ID;  Luke  vii.  32. 

These  two  series  of  tests  refer  to  quite  different  circum- 
stances. Wherever  a  report  of  the  signs  and  wondei-s  wrought 
by  Christ  was  likely  to  1«  conveyed  without  a  right  conception 
of  his  person  and  doctrine,  there  he  sufiered  not  the  report  to 
be  carried,'  It  was  fitting  that  the  fears  of  the  Gadarenes 
should  be  allayed  by  knowledge  of  the  "  great  things "  which 
the  Loi-d  had  done  for  (he  poor  demoniac  In  Galilee  and 
Judea  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  great  danger,  says 
Ebrard,  of  confirming  the  people  in  their  carnai  expectations 
of  the  Messiah,  and  even  of  producing  disorder. 
Christ's  resuTreoUoa,  —  eertain  narratives,  D^ereni  aecotmi  i^  it 

Matt,  xxviii.  1-10;  Mark  xvi.1-14.        Lakexxiv,l-13;  John  xx.  US. 

Owing  to  the  condensed  and  somewhat  fragmentary  natuj-e 
of  these  several  nariatives,  and  tlieir  neglect  of  sti-ict  chrono- 
logical sequence,  they  present  some  difficulties  and   apparent 

'  Goapel  History,  seitions  79-85.       =  English  Harnionj,  sections  Kl-111. 
'  Greek  Harmony,  sections  Tfi-llS.     '  John  xi.  04. 
'  See  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  ii.  1358. 
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diacrepaades.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  doubt  that,  if 
we  knew  aS.  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  those  which  we  now 
know  would  be  seen  to  fit  perfectly  into  their  appropriate  places 
in  the  narrative,'  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  one 
of  the  sacred  writere  gives,  or  intecded  to  give,  all  the  circuni- 
stances.  Kach  selects  those  particulars  which  seemed  to  him 
most  important,  passing  by  intermediate  incidents. 

The  following  summary  of  the  case  is  given  by  Eobinson,' 
"At  early  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  women  who 
had  attended  on  Jesus,  via.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother 
of  James,  Joanna,  Salome,  and  others '  went  out  with  spices  to 
the  sepulchre,  in  order  furtherto  embalm  the  Loi-d's  body.  They 
inquire  among  themselves,  who  should  remove  for  them  the 
stone  which  closed  the  sepulchre.  On  their  arrival  they  find 
the  stone  already  taken  away ;  for  there  had  been  an  earthquake, 
and  an  angel  had  descended  and  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  sat 
upon  it,  so  that  the  keepera  became  as  dead  men  for  terror. 
The  Lord  had  risen.  The  women  knowing  nothing  of  all  this, 
are  amazed ;  they  enter  the  tomb,  and  find  not  the  body  of  the 

'  Ebrard  (Gospel  Histt»ry,  pp.  59-60)  glres,  fVom  personal  observntion, 
a  case  showing  how  the  knowledge  of  a  hitherto  unknown  circumstance 
will  often  reduce  several  discordant  incidenta  to  harmonious  consecution. 
A  messenger  N.  by  name,  was  sent  from  Ziirlch  to  Pfafflkon  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  outhreak  in  the  latter  place.  Accordingly  Ebrard  was  informed 
by  one  trustworthy  person  that  N.  was  sent,  late  in  the  evening,  with  a 
letter  to  P.;  another  told  him  that  N.  was  sent  in  the  evening  to  P.,  but, 
after  goin^  a  eliort  distance,  returned  with  the  report  that  the  alarm-bell 
had  already  been  rung  in  P.;  a  third  relied  that  two  messengers  bad  been 
sent  Dn  horseback  to  P. ;  and  a  (bnrth  that  N.  had  sent  two  men  on  horse- 
back to  P.  Tlieso  seemins  discrepancies  vanished,  when  Ebrard  atterwacd 
learned  iVom  N.  hiznself  that  ho  had  indeed  been  sent,  but  met  on  tbe  way 
two  mcssens:ers  frnm  P.,  who  reported  the  otiihreak  of  the  riot;  that  he 
turned  back  with  them  to  Zurich,  where  ho  immediately  procured  horses 
for  thura,  and  sent  them  back  to  quiet  the  people  in  P.  We  thus  see,  that 
once  in  possession  of  the  ihr^oA  of  the  iwm'ative,  it  la  an  easy  matlfir  to 
arrange  npon  it  seeriiingly  refractory  and  incompatible  circtmisiances. 

'  See  Bibllotheca  Sacra  for  Feb.  1845,  pp.  13T,  IBS. 

'  There  were  two  distinct  parlies  of  women.  This  ftu:x  relieves  several 
difHcultiea.    See  under  "  Numbers"  and  "Time." 
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Lord,  and  are  greatly  perplexed.  At  this  time,  Mary  Mugdalene 
impresaod  with  the  idea  that  the  body  had  beea  stolen  away, 
leaves  the  sepulchre  and  the  other  women,  and  rans  to  the  city 
to  tell  Peter  and  John.^  The  reat  remain  in  the  tomh,  and  im- 
mediately two  angels  appear,  who  annoimce  unto  tJiem  that  Je- 
sna  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  give  theHi  a  charge  in  his  name 
for  the  apostles.  They  go  out  quicMy  from  the  sepulchre,  and 
proceed  in  haste  to  the  city  to  make  this  known  to  the  disciples. 
Oa  tho  way,  Jesus  meets  them,  permits  them  to  embrace  his 
feet,  and  renews  the  same  charge  to  the  apostles.  The  women 
relate  these  things  to  tho  disciples ;  but  their  words  seem  to 
fliem  as  idle  tales ;  and  they  believed  them  not. 

Meantime,Peterand  John  had  run  to  the  sepulchre;  and  enter- 
ing in  had  found  it  empty ;  but  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
grave-clothes  and  of  the  napkin  convinced  John  that  the  hody 
had  not  been  removed  by  violence  or  by  friends ;  and  tlie  germ  of 
a  belief  arises  in  his  mind  that  the  Lord  bad  risen.  The  two 
returned  to  the  city.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  agmn  followed 
them  to  the  sepulchre,  I'emained  standing  and  weeping  before  it ; 
and  looking  in  she  saw  two  aagels  sitting.  Turning  around,  she 
sees  Jesus,  w  ho  gives  to  her  also  asolemn  charge  for  his  disciples." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  summary  comprises  nearly  every  in- 
cident mentioned  by  the  four  evangelists.  Ebrard'  concura 
substantially  in  the  view  here  giveo. 

As  to  the  fact  that  according  to  Mark  the  women  said  noth- 
ing to  any  man,  while  aocording  to  Matthew  they  ran  to  carry 
the  tidmgs  to  the  disciples,  Ebrard  thinks  that  the  women  act- 
ually hastened  back  to  the  city  with  the  intention  of  telling  the 
message,  but,  on  their  arrival,  found  the  apostles  in  snch  a  stale 
of  depresiion  and  gloom  that  from  fear  of  ridicule  they  did  not 
at  first  venture  to  do  their  errand.     "  Disobedient,  indeed,  they 

'  Peter  and  John  appear  to  have  lodged  that  niglit  in  a  place  separate 
jVom  the  other  apostles.  Griesbach  thinks  that  the  apostles  at  this  time 
■were  scattered  throoKhoat  the  city  among  those  who  were  friendly  to  theii 
cause.  —  See  Bib.  Sacra,  p.  IT3,  note, 

'  GOEpel  History,  pp.  447,  448, 
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liad  no  wish  to  be  ;  but  they  put  ofi  from  one  moment  to  an- 
other what  they  found  it  so  hard  to  tfill,  and  what  harmonized 
so  little  with  the  lamentations  that  were  heard  all  around." 

Or,  it  may  be  that  Mark  refers  as  above  to  one  party  of  the 
women,  while  Matthew  alludes  to  the  otlier  party. 

With  reference  to  the  fact  that  Jesns  sufiered  not  Mary  M-\.g- 
dalene  to  touch  him,  but  permitted  the  other  women  to  embrace 
his  feet,'  it  is  to  be  noted  tliat  different  Greek  words  are  em- 
ployed in  the  two  cases.  Ebrard,  in  the  latter  instance,  renders; 
"Hold  me  not;  I  have  not  yet  ascended."  Euthymius  and 
Tlieophylact,  followed  by  Archbishop  Thomson,^  interpret  tlius : 
"  Death  has  how  set  a  gulf  between  us.  Touch  not,  as  you 
once  might  have  done,  this  body  which  is  now  glorified  by  its 
conquest  over  death,  for  with  this  body  1  ascend  to  the  Father." 
Meyer  thinks  she  wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  Saviour,  whom 
she  recognized,  was  present  in  his  material  form,  or  with  a 
spiritual  body.  She  sought  to  obtain  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
liie  knowledge  which  the  eye  could  not  give  her. 

For  other  points  of   difficulty,  see  under  "Numbers"  and 
«  Tune." 
ChrUt's  revelation  of  truth,  eompleU.  Mueh  k^t  back  by  Mm. 

All  things  that  I  liftve  lieard  of  my  I  liave  yst  many  things  to  say  unto 
Father,  I  have  made  known  nnto  you.  yon,  bui  ye  cannot  hear  tbem  now. 
John  XV.  IB.  John  xvi.  la. 

May  not  the  first  test  mean,  "  All  things  that  I  have  heard 
from  my  Father,  which  were  designed  for  you  at  present,  I 
have  made  known  to  you.  The  message  which  I  received  for 
you  I  have  faithfully  communicated."  Everything  which  the 
Father  had,  up  to  that  time,  wished  him  to  make  known,  he 
had  made  known  to  them. 

Alford  thinks  that  the  fii-st  passage  is  proleptically  spoken 
of  the  state  in  which  he  would  place  them  under  tlie  Spirit 
A  future  event,  viewed  as  determined  and  certain,  is  spoken  of 
OS  having  already  taken  place.     The  "many  thmgs,"  of  the 
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eecond   text,  are  wliat  was  taught  by  tlie    Saviour  after  his 
resuirectiou,'  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Chrtit'i  use  of  prn'obles  uiwaryijin.        Paiyibles  sotiKtimes  omitled. 
Matt.  xiii.  34.  Matt,  v.-vil. 

Ebrard "  bas  correctly  pointed  out  tlrnt  the  first  passage  has 
reference  to  a  particular  occasion.  "  Christ's  words,  that  day, 
were  parabolical." 

Daniel  highly  exalted.  Entb-ely  unnoticed. 

Dan.  ii.  48.  Dan.  iii.  13. 

Eertholdt  thiniis  it  yery  strange  that  Daniel,  wlio  was  so 
high,  in  office,  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  tliree 
friends.  But,  as  Eertholdt  himself  admits,  Daniel  may  have 
been  absent,  at  this  time,  from  the  capital  upon  some  business 
of  state.  Herzfeld  supposes  that  not  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
empire  were  invitefl  to  the  dedication  of  the  image,  and.  that 
Daniel  was  not  included  among  those  who  received  invitations. 

David  detained  at  SauVs  court.  Not  thus  detained. 

And  Darld  csme  to  Suul,  and  Gtood       But  David  went  Hnd  returned  n-om 
before  him:  and  he  loved  htm  greatly:    San]  to  feed  Ills  father's  sheep  at  Uelli- 
and  ha  beoama  his  armor-hearer.     1    lehem.    1  Hain.  xvll.  16. 
Ssm.  xvl.  21, 

The  mere  fact  that  David  "  stood  before"  Saiil,  and  became 
his  "armor-bearer"  (adjutant)  by  no  means  necessitates  tJie 
supposition  that  David  remmned  constantly  afterward  in  Saul's 
service.  If,  as  we  know,  Joab  had  ten  armor-bearers,*  Saul 
probably  had  at  least  as  many,  and,  among  them,  some  skilled 
in  war.  So  that,  when  Saul's  melancholy  left  him,  he  doubtless 
Edlowed  David  to  return  to  his  father's  service.  The  second 
text,  according  to  Keil,  asserts  that  David  "  went  back  and 
forth  from  Saul  to  feed  his  father's  sheep  in  Bethlehem."  In 
iviij.  2,  we  see  David  taken  into  permanent  employ  by  Saul, 
David  forbidden,  to  Imiid  temjjle,  —  one  reason.  A  different  reason. 

1  Chron.  Kvii.  4-6, 13.  1  Cliron.  xxviii.  8. 

Here  is  not,  as  DeWette*  imagines,  a  contradiction,  but  two 
floncurrent  reasons  for  tJie  same  thing,  neither  of  which  ex- 
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dudes  the  other.  Jehovah  had  not  as  yet  required  the  building 
of  a  temple,  neither  would  David  be  the  proper  man  to  build 
such  an  edifice.     Neither  the  appropriate  time  nor  the  fit  man 


In  this  case  there  was  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
During  that  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  some  changes 
occurred,  either  by  death  or  displacemenL  As  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  first  passage,  Ahimelech  the  son,  and  in  the  second  Abi- 
athar  the  father,  is  spoken  of  as  priest,'  see  under  "Ahimelecli'a 
priesthood."  "  Seraiah,"  "  Shavsha,"  "  Shisha,"  and  "  Sheva  " 
were  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
David's  relation  to  AcMsh  ■uvfrienHly.  Pleasant. 

1  Sara,  xsi,  12-15.  1  Sam,  isxvii.  3-6;  xxix.  6-9. 
Several  years  intervened  between  the  two  visits  to  the 
Philistine  king.  During  that  period.  David  had  been  fiercely 
persecuted  by  Saul;  and  Achish,  aware  of  this  fact,  kmdly 
received  the  Hebrew  furtive,  with  the  hope  that  be  would 
prove  a  valuable  ally  -against  Saul,  their  common  enemy. 
Fnerst,  Geaenius,  and  Hengstenberg  think  that  "  Achish  "  was 
the  personal  name,  and  "  Abimelech"'  the  hereditary  title  of 
the  Philistine  monarch, 
David's  soni,  — one  list.  JsecondM  A  h    lltst 

3  Sam  T  14  16  1  Chron    m  5-8.  1  Ch  on       v  S-7. 

Shnmrauali  Shimcah  "^h  n  n  na 

Elishua  Flishama  E    1  ua. 

riiada  Eliada  P  e       a 

Ehphalet  riipiielPt  F  j      e 

riiphelet  r  r 

Nogah.  No    h 

We  give  merely  the  differences  of  the  three  ts  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  these  variations  arose  il  nost  entirely 
from  the  blunders  of  copyists.  Of  the  first  two  names,  and 
the  fourth,  in  each  series,  no  more  need  be  said.     ''  Beeliada  " 

'  Comp.  Bible  Comm«iiaiy  on  2  Sam,  Tiii.  17.       '  See  Ps,  xxxir.  tiile- 
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is  a  different  form  of  "  Eliada "  —  compounded  with  Baal, 
instead  of  M.  One  "  Eliplielet,"  or  "  Elpalet,"  together  with 
"  Nogah,"  as  Rawljuson  and  Keil  think,  died  in.  infaocy,  hence 
is  omitted  in  Samuel.  Eashi  and  others  say  that  "  Chileab," 
2  Sam.  iii.  3,  is  another  name  for  "  Daniel,"  1  Chron.  iii.  1 ; 
Honbigant  and  Kawlinson  maintain  that  we  have  here  a  tran- 
scriber's mistake. 

DowiiPe  suns  priests.  Ifo  priests  exc^l  Ttoiise  of  Aaron. 

3Sam.  viii.  13.  Num.  iii.  10;  xvi.  40. 

The  Hebrew  word  "  c^hen,"  used  in  the  first  text,  means  not 
only  a  priest,  but  also  a  "  servant,  a  minister,  a  counsellor  per- 
forming service."  So  Puerst,  KeU,  Movers,  and  Saalschtitz. 
Geseniua  and  De  Wette  take  the  meaniag  to  be,  domestic 
priests,  or  spiritual  advisers.  Ewald^  thinks  that  the  priestly 
dignity  was  by  divine  direction  extended  to  David ;  Mr. 
Plumptre,^  that  David  and  his  sons  may  have  been  admitted  to 
"an  honorary,  titular  priesthood." 

Danid  tempted  by  tfie  Lord.'  Tempted  by  Satan. 

The  sniter  of  tlie  LoKK  was  kindled  And  Satan  stood  up  a)i:ainst  IsthbI, 

against  IsrR^,  end  lie  moveil  David  and  provolted  David  to  number  lErael. 

against  tbtaa  to  say,  Uo,  nnmbei:  Israel  1  Chron.  xxl,  1. 
and  Judali,    2  Sam.  sxii.  1. 

It  is  consistent  with  Hebrew  modes  of  thought  that  whatever 
occurs  in  the  world,  under  the  overruling  providence  of  God, 
—  whatever  he  suffers  to  take  place,  —  should  he  attributed 
to  his  agency.  In  not  preventing,  as  he  might  have  done,  its 
occurrence,  he  is  viewed  as  in  some  sense  bringing  about  the 
event.  Hence  the  act  of  Satan  might  be,  in  this  indirect  way, 
referred  back  to  God,  as  the  Governor  o£  the  universe. 

Another  explanation  is,  that  the  Hebrew  word  "satan"* 
when  used,  as  in  the  second  text,  mithout  the  article,  denotes 

'  History  of  Israel,  iii.  IBB,  SOO. 
'  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  lit.  3579. 

'  See  pp.  T9-«l  infra.    Also  Stanley,  Hiatoiy  of  Jewish  Church,  p.  52 
'  See  this  word  applied  to  the  nnffel  which  withstood  Balaam,  Hum.  xrii. 
B2;  to  David,  1  gam.  xxis.  i;  to  Hadad,  1  Kings  xi.  U. 
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simply  an  adversary.  Hence  Boothroyil,  DaTirlson,'  and 
Hervey  ^  render,  "  An  adversary  stood  up  against  Israel." 
The  latter  critic  also  interprets  the  firat  text  tlius :  "  For  one 
moved  David  against  them " ;  adding  that  some  unnamed 
person,  who  proved  himself  an  enemy  to  the  best  interests  of 
David  and  Israel,  urged  the  king  to  number  the  people. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-B9.  1  CliroH.  xl.  11-47. 

With  reference  to  such  copyist's  variations  as  Hararite  and 
Haroiite,  Shammah  and  Shammoth,  Anethothite  and  Antothit«, 
Barhumite  and  Baharumite,  further  remark  is  superfluous. 
The  first  list  contains  thirty-one  names ;  the  second,  forty-seven. 
Of  the  firat  thirty-one  names  of  the  passage  in  Chronicles  there 
are  four  not  found  in  the  list  in  Samuel,  and,  conversely,  five 
names  in  the  catalogue  of  Samuel  do  not  appear  in  the  other 
list.  This  difference  ia  esplicable  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  two  lists  I'efer  to  somewhat  different  times.  The  list  in 
Chronicles  refers  to  the  time  when  David  became  king  over  all 
Israel  (see  vs.  10)  ;  the  other  probably  points  to  a  later  epoch. 
During  the  interval,  some  persons  died  or  left  the  army,  and 
others  took  their  places.' 

It  is  conceded  by  critics  generally  that  the  original  text  of 
the  eighth  verse  in  Samuel  has  suffered  from  copyists,  bnt 
should  be  ti-anslated  substanlialiy  thus,  "  Jashobeam  the  Hach- 
monite,  the  chief  of  the  captains,  he  swung  his  spear  over 
eight  hundred  slain  at  once."  So  Hervey,  Keil,  Kennicott,* 
Geseniua,*  and  others,  who  decide  that  the  correct  reading  is 
found  in  Chronicles.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
words  rendered  "Adino  the  Eznite"  should  be  interpreted, 
"  Ae  Hfied  up,  swung,  or  brandished  his  spear" ;  so  that  the 
italic  words  in  the  English  version  are  unnecessary, 

'  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  88, 

'  Bible  Commentoiy  on  3  Sara.  xxiv.  1. 

'  See  Rawlinson  in  Bible  Commeutarj  on  1  Ciiron.  xi.  26, 

'  DiBBertationa,  i.  71-13B. 

'  Thesaurus,  pp.  9(ii,  995. 
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Edomites  obstructed  Israel's  pasiKige.  Permitted  it. 

Hnm.  XX.  13-21  i  Judg.  xi.  17, 18,  Dent.  ii.  4,  8. 

At  first,  when  the  Israelites  approached  the  precipitous, 
well-nigh  impregnable  western  frontier,  the  Edomitea  refused 
them  triuiBit;  but  when  the  Israelites  had  "  compassed  the  land 
of  Edom,"  and  came  to  t!ie  open,  unprotected  eastern  border, 
tlie  Edomites  no  longer  dared  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  them,'- 
Edomiles  r^fuaed  w-ppliet.  Funnshed  them. 

Num.  XX.  19,  30.  Deut.  ii.  yS,  29, 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Edomites  at  flrat  refused  hospitalities 
to  the  Israelites  ;  but  at  the  later  period  they  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  sought  to  turn  the  matter  to  their  own.  advantage 
by  selling  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  Israeiites. 

As  to  the  similar  fact  that  the  Moabites  did  not  "  meet  the 
Israelites  with  bread  and  water"  (Deut.  xsiii.  3,  4);  though 
they  "  sold  "  them  the^e  articles  (Deut.  ii.  28,  29),  Kurtz  ^  sees, 
in  the  first  circumstance,  '■  a  proof  of  their  indifference,  if  not 
of  their  hostile  feelings  toward  the  Israelites,"  and  in  the  last, 
"  simply  a  manifestation  of  their  selfish  and  grasping  disposition." 
Eli  Qorreoted  his  sons.  Did  not  corrscJ  them,. 

1  Sam.  il.  23,  24.  1  Sam.  iii.  13. 

That  is,  he  reproved  them  either  too  leniently,  or  not  till 
they  had  become  hardened  and  ungovernable.     His  attempts 
at  discipline  amounted  to  nothing. 
EUakim  saixesdsd  Josiah.  Succeeded  Jehoaha^-. 

2  Kings  xjtiii.  84.  2  Cliron.  xxxvl.  4. 

Bghr  and  Eawlinson  take  the  words,  "in  the  room  of  Josiah," 
as  indicating  that  Nechoh  regarded  Jehoahaz  simply  as  a  usurper 
—  the  latter  having  been  raised  to  the  throne  without  Nechoh's 


ElirniUzh,  indiBent.    _  Had  a  competeni^, 

Raih  i.  i.  Ruth  i.  21, 

To   Bertholdt's  "  discrepancy,"  Davidson   replies   that   the 
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fulness  and  emptiness  relate  to  Naomi's  husband  and  sons  who 
had  died,  not  to  property  as  Bertholdt  imagines. 

Of  tribe  of  Judah. 

Luke  i.  27,  36. 

The  m.ere  fact  that  Elizabeth  was  "  cousin  "  to  one  of  the 
tribe  of  Judali  proves  nothing  as  to  her  own  tribal  descent. 
Intermarriages  between  the  tribes  were  allowed,  except  in  the 
case  of  heiresses.  Aaron  himself  married  into  the  tribe  o£ 
Judah."- 
Elhanan,  slew  Goliatk.  Slew  Lahmi. 

2  Sam.  xxL  19.  1  Chmn.  xs.  5, 

The  Goliath  here  mentioned  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
been  Goliath  junior  !  Most  critics,  Michaelis,  Tlieuius,  Dathe, 
Movers,  Winer,  Keil,  Deutsch,*  Grove,^  Hervey,  and  others, 
maintain,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  expression  in  Samuel  is 
defective,  and  that  Chronicles  gives  the  ti-uo  reading.  Dr. 
Kennicott'  shows  clearly  how  the  copyist's  mistake  occurred. 

Elkondli,  an  Ephra&Ute.  A  Livite. 

1  Sam.  i.  1.  1  diron.  vi.  Ifl-ST, 

He  is  called,  an  Ephratliito  (Ephraimite),  because  he  lived 
within  the  boi-ders  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  So  far  as  his  civil 
standing  was  concerned,  he,  although  a  Leyite,  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.' 

Man's  wjiiss,  — owe  list.  A  different  itatement. 

Judttti  the  dHuehlor  of  Beerl  the  Adah  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hit. 
Uittlte,  and  Besbemath  the  daurhter  tile,  and  Ahollbamab  the  i^aiiehterof 
of  Eion  the  Hlttite.    Gen.  xsvl.  84.         Anah  the  dauffhler  of  Zibenn  the  Hiv- 

MahElBtb  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  ite.  AndllBShemath,  IslimaeradmiKb- 
Abraham'B  son,  the  sister  of  Kebaioth.    ter.  sister  of  Kebigotli.    Uen.  xxKvi. 

Some  critics  think  Esau  had  six  wives  ;  others,  five ;  othei-s, 
tln-ee.  It  will  be  observed  that  oil  the  wives  in  the  second  list 
bear  names  different  from  those  corresponding  in  the  first. 

'  Compare  Ex.  ri.  2S;  1  Chroa.  ii.  10. 
"  See  Krtto,  i.  763. 

'  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  i,  697.    See,  on  the  other  aide,  Ewald's  History  of 
Israel,  iii.  70,  and  nofe. 
'  Dissertations,  i.  7S-S2, 
'  See  Blraiiar  case  of  Ihe  "  Levite  of  BethlelieniJuiiali,"  Jndges  xvii.  8. 
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fg,^  Keil,  and  Lauge  account  for  this  liy  tbe  fact 
1  at  their  marriage  received  new  names.  On  this 
liypothesis,  Bashemath,  daughter  of  Ishmael,  is  the  same  with 
iVIaliakth ;  Adah,  daughter  of  Elou  the  Hittite,  is  the  same  with 
Baahemath  ;  and  Ahohljamah,  daughter  of  Anah  aJid  [grarfd-] 
daughter  of  Zibeon  the  HiTit«,  iis  identical  with  Judith,^  claughter 
of  Been  the  Hittite.  Anah  is  also  called  "  Beeri "  ("  man  of 
the  springs  "),  firom  the  fact  that  he  had  found  certain  "  warm 
springs"  in  the  wilderness.'  Aa  to  his  nationality,  we  have 
spokea  previously. 
Eutj/ckus  was  dead.  His  life  was  in  him. 

Acta  XX.  9,  Acts  xx,  10. 

The  latter  words  were  uttered  afier  Paul  wrought  the 
miracle.  As  to  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  the  maiden,* 
of  whom,  though  "dead,"  Christ  said,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth,"  the  very  obvious  explanation  is,  that,  relatively/  to  his 
power,  she  was  not  dead.  In  other  words,  he  could  awaken 
her  from  death  as  easily  as  could  others  from  ordinary  sleep. 

aertealogicallists,— one  form.  Anothee  form. 

I  Cllron.  ix.  1-84.  Neh.  si.  3-86. 

The  first  passage  refers  to  the  early  inhabitants,  previous  to 
the  exile.  This  is  dear,  from  the  twentieth  vei-se,  which 
represents  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  as  ruler  over  them  in 
time  past.  The  second  passage  refei-s  to  the  post-exile  in- 
habitants, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  As  to  the 
similarity  of  names  in  the  two  lists,  it  may  be  said  that,  after 
the  exile,  naturally  those  very  families  which,  or  whose  ancestors, 
had  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  earlier  times,  went  back  to  that  dty. 
Then,  too,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  in  families  is  a 
fjimiliai  incident.     People  liked  to  name  cliildren  after  their 

■  Gen.  of  Pont.  ii.  225,  326. 

>  Mnrphy  and  others  think  that  Judith  diod  witliout  male  issue,  henee 
her  name  is  omitted  in  cliap.  Jiiijtvi. 

'  So  Gen.  xxxvi.  34  should  be  interpreted,  according  to  Fuerst,  Gesenius, 
Henastenberg,  Murphy,  Keil,  and  Knobel. 

•  Luke  riii.  52  531 
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grandfathei-a,  or  other  near  relatives,'  This  is  KeiFs  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bortheau,  Movers,  and  Eawlinaon  maui- 
tain  that  tlie  two  lista  refer  to  the  same  period,  and  were  drawa 
froni  muidi  fuller  documents;  the  differences  between  the  lists 
being  due  to  condensation  and  omission  on  the  pai't  of  the 
authors,  as  well  as  to  the  blunders  of  copyists, 

Davidson  ^  says  that  the  variations  between  the  lists  should 
not  be  proaounced  "  corruptions,"  unless  it  could  bo  shown  that 
thej  refer  to  exactly  the  same  time.  The  catalogue  in  Nehe- 
miah  relates  to  an  earlier  period.  Tet  the  interval  between 
them  was  not  great,  since  several  persons  named  in  Nehemiah 
were  still  alive  according  to  the  account  in  Chronicles. 

Gershom'e  relatives,  —  names.  Different  names. 

His  father,  Moses,  Ex.  ii.  23.  Manasseh,  Judg.  xvlil.  30. 

Hia  son,  Libni,  I  ChiUQ.  vi,  20.  Laadan,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  T. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  in  Judges,  for  "  Manasseh  "  we 
should  read  "Moses,"  —  the  name  having  been  disguised  by 
Jewish  copyists,  to  prevent  supposed  disgrace  to  Moses  re- 
sulting from  the  idolatn/  of  his  grandson.'  Lihni  and  Laadan 
are,  probably,  mere  variations  of  the  same  name. 

Bainnant  of  Amaritea. 

2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 

The  t«rjii  "  Amorite  "  is  often  used  in  a  comprehensive  sense, 
as  equivalent  to  "  Canaanite  " ;  and  especialty  as  denoting  that 
part  of  the  Canaanite  nation  inhabiting  the  hill-country,  ^at 
is,  the  IDvites.*  As  the  Canaanites,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Giheonites  and  a  few  others,  were  supposed  to  be  exterminated, 
the  latter  may  well  have  been  styled  the  "remnant"  of  tho 
Amorites  or  Canaanites. 

Several  analogous  cases  may  as  well  be  considered  here. 

'  See  intimation  in  Luke  i.  Gl.    Also  see  immcroua  striking  examples 
cited  in  Heney's  "  Genealogies  of  our  Lord,"  pp.  141-159. 
2  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  1ST. 
'  So  Baslii,  Kimehi,  and  the  critita. 
'  Compare  Gen.  xv.  16,  wid  Snm.  idii.  29;  Deut.  i.  20,  31. 
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Biram's  mother  a  Haphtalite,  A  Danite. 

1  Kings  »U.  14.  8  Chron,  u.  14. 

Eahr,  Blunt,'  and  Tlieniua  Bay  that  she  was  of  the  neigh- 
boring city  "  Dan,"  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  bordering  upon 
Tyre,  hence  she  married  a  man  of  the  latter  country. 
Joseph's  purchasers  Mi/lianiies.  Iskmaeliies. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  38,  36.  Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  28. 

Keil  thinks  the  two  tribes  were  often  confounded  on  account 
of  tlieii'  common  descent  from  Abraliam  and  the  simtlaiity  of 
their  customs  and  mode  of  life.  Lange  suggests  that  Ish- 
maelit«s  may  have  been  the  proprietors  of  the  caravao,  whidi 
was  made  up  mostly  of  Midianjtes. 
Moae^  v)ife  a  MMianite  woman.  An  Ethioj/lan. 

Ex.  ii.  10,  21.  Num.  xii,  1. 

Possibly  "  Cushite "  and  "  Midianite  "  may  he  used  inter- 
changeably (see  Hab,  iii.  7).  A  better  solution  is  that  Zipporah 
had  died,  and  Moses  was  married  to  a  woman  of  Ethiopian 
origin.  Ewald^  adopts  the  latter  opinion,  also  maintaining  that 
Keturah  was  a  wife  taken  by  Abraham  during  the  thirty-eiglit 
years  which  he  lived  after  Sarah's  death. 
(^ed-edoin  a  GHUte.  A  Leviie. 

3  Sam.  Ti.  10.  1  Cbron,  xr.  17,  IS,  31. 

He  was  called  "  Gathite,"  or  "  Gifctite,"  because  born  in  the 
Levitical  city  of  Gath-rimmon  (Keil),  or  living  at  Moreshetli- 
gath  (Ewald).' 

Woman  a  Oanaamte.  A  Si/iv-phemcian. 

Matt,  XV.  33.  Mark  yii.  26. 

She  lived  in  that  part  of  Canaan  called  "  Syro-Phoenida," 
and  was  herself  a  "  Greek,"  that  is,  a  Gentile,  as  opposed  to  a 
Jew*  (see  Eom.  ii.  9,  10). 

We  now  return  from  our  digr^sion. 

Sozael  and  Jehu  ano'inted  by  Elijah.  By  EUsha. 

1  Kings  xix.  15, 16.  3  Kings  viii.  T-15;  Ix.1-10. 

The  word  "  anoint,"  in  the  first  passage,  is  used  figuratively, 

f.  3140, 
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as  in  Juilges  ix,  8,  to  denote  "  divine  consecration  to  the  regal 
and  prophetic  offices.''  Elijah  did  not,  says  Biihr,  understand 
the  anointing  literally.  lie  was  simply  required  to  announce, 
either  in  person  or  hy  prosy,  to  the  three  men  named,  their 
divine  call  to  the  performance  of  regal  or  prophetic  functions. 
And  the  injunction  (correctly  rendered,  "  And  thou  shalt  go 
and  anoint")  left  Elijah  free  to  choose  his  own  time  for 
executing  these  commissions.  Doubtless  he  gave  it  in  charge 
to  Elisha,  his  successor,  to  carry  out  to  the  full  what  remained 
unaccomplished. 
Hezekiah  r&iuced  to  poverty.  Possessed  great  freasvrea, 

2  Kings  xvLii,  14-16.  Isa.  xxxix.  2,  6. 

The  second  passage  refers  to  the  latter  part  of  Hezekiali's 
reigu,  when  he  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  many  brought 
"gifts"  and  "presents"  to  him,  and  he  was  "magnified  in  the 
sight  of  all  nations."'     Thus  his  fortunes  were  fully  retrieved. 

EezeMaJi's  passover  unequalled.  Surpassed  by  Jbsiah's. 

2  Chron.  xkx.  26.  3  Chron.  xxxv.  18. 

Hezekiah's  feast  surpassed  all  that  preceded  it  since  the  days 
of  Solomon,  but  was  itself  eclipsed  by  the  later  one  of  king 
Josiah,  The  superiority  of  Josiah's  passover  consisted  in  these 
points, — "  AH  Judah  and  Israel "  participated ;  it  was  held  on 
the  legal  day;  and  all  the  people  were  ceremonially  dean.^ 
This  was  not  true  of  Hezekiah's  passover. 
Israelites'  condilum  m  desert  oimyvrtable.     They  endured privatioTis. 

Deut-ii.T;  xxjdi.  IB,  14.  Ex,  xvl.  2,  8;  Nam.  xi.  4-6, 

It  is  clear,  from  the  narrative,  that  the  people  were,  at  some 
partacular  times,  in  a  state  of  destitution,'  hut.  that  generally 
they  were  well  supplied  with  food,  and  abundantly  so  upon 
certain  occasions.  As  to  the  alleged  impossibility  of  so  vast  a 
multitude,*  together  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  finding  the 
needful  sustenance  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  it  is 

'  2  Chron-  xxxii.  38,  27-29. 

•  Compare  2  Chron.  xxx.  2, 3, 17-20,  and  xxsv.  18, 

»Deat.  vllf.  3,1S. 

•Ewaldsays,  "about  two  mlllioQs,"  Histoiy  of  Israel,  ii.  1B6. 
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to  be  eareftiliy  noted  that,  from  the  present  sterile  and  d 
condition  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  wa  cannot  infer  that  in 
former  times  it  was  equally  barren  and  dreary  aa  now.  Emuient 
travellera  and  adiolars  assign,  for  believing  that  that  territory 
was  far  more  productive  than  at  present,  the  following  reasons. 

Ewald  ' :  "  Destruction  of  good  land  by  sand  thrown  npon  it 
by  the  winds  of  the  desert " ;  "  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  soil " !  ajid  "  increasing  idleness  or  barbarism  in  the  in- 
habitants, which  is  indisputable  in  tbia  case." 

Stanley,'  following  Eitter  :  The  considerable  decrease  of  the 
Tegotation  of  the  wSdys  (yalleya)  ;  the  denudation  of  the  soil  by 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  acacia-trees  in  manufacturing  charcoal, 
the  chief  article  of  traffic ;  and  the  diminution  of  the  population, 
consequently  of  the  size  and  number  of  cultivated  spots. 

"Wiien  Niebnhr  ^  visited  that  country,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  large  supplies  of  vegetable  produce  were 
exported  regularly  to  Egypt,  showing  that  the  original  fertility 


Ritter '  speaks  of  the  "  colonies,  chapels,  churches,  hospices, 
convents,  bishoprics,  and  Christian  connnunities,"  existing  there 
BO  late  as  between  the  third  and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era; 
and  of  the  fact  that  there  was  "  more  building,  more  artiflcial 
irrigation,  more  culture  of  the  palm-tree,  and  more  agricultural 
prosperity  in  general  "  than  is  seen  there  in  later  times. 

Stanley  °  mentions  the  "  numerous  remains  of  cells,  gardens, 
houses,  chapels,  and  dmrches,  now  deserted  and  ruined,"  which 
go  to  show  that  the  desert  was  not  always  the  dreary  waste  that 
it  is  now.  And  Ewald^  says  that  "  the  most  recent  travellers 
have  repeatedly  remarked  that  the  country  shows  clear  indications 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  I9T. 

'  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  39-29  (American  edition). 

^  Biblo  Coramentavy,  i.  346. 

'  Geograpliy  of  Palestine  and  Sioaitic  Peninsnta,  i.  10, 11  (Gage's  trao* 

» Page  S9. 
'  Page  191. 

29* 
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of  liaving  been  formerly  much  more  extensively  cullivated." 
The  legitimate  inference  is,  that  the  "  wilderaesa  of  Sinai "  was 
formerly  vastly  more  productive  and  populous  than  at  present. 
The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  means  of  support  en- 
joyed by  the  Israelites  during  the  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the 
dCBert : 

1.  The  miracle  of  the  manna,  eorUinued  throughovi.  Ex, 
xvi.  35. 

2.  The  milk  and  jlesh  of  f^eir  Jlocks  and  herds.  Theycame 
out  of  Egypt  with  "very  much  cattle"  (Ex.  xii.. 38).  Prof. 
Palmer,'  the  latest  and  most  scieutiflc  explorer  of  the  Sinaitic 
country,  says  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Israelites  "  would 
aSord  them  ample  means  of  subsistence,  as  do  those  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  present  day,  whom  they  undoubtedly  resembled 
in  their  mode  of  life," 

3.  Agriculture  to  a  certain  extent.  We  are  not  to  imagine 
that  they  spent  their  time  in  marching  and  countermarching, 
in  military  order,  through  tlie  desert,  "  striking  camp  in  the 
morning  and  pitching  it  again  at  night,  daily,  for  forty  years — 
and  that  w  ithin  the  compass  of  a  few  hundred  miles."  It  is 
altogether  probable  that,  duiing  the  thirty-eight  years*  the 
incidents  of  which  were  not  recorded  by  the  saered  writer,  the 
people  led,  for  the  most  part,  a  tranquil  and  comparatively 
settled  life ;  being  scattered  over  a  very  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  engaging  somewhat  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Dr.  Davidson'  observes:  "As  the  tracts  in  which  they 
roamed  were  very  fertile  in  some  places,  produdng  a  great 
variety  of  vegetables  and  fruit ;  as  there  were  numerous 
villages  and  posts  throughout  it;  the  Israelites  were  not  without 
the  natural  and  spontajieous  productions  of  the  eai-th.  They 
tilled  the  oases,  and  reaped  the  pi-oduce." 

4.  Some  intercourse  and  traffic  with  other  nations.     The 

'  Desert  of  the  Esodoa,  p.  436  (American  edition). 

'  See  Deut.  ii,  14, 

» Introd.  to  Old  Teat.,  i.  836, 827.    Ab  to  stalionj  of  Israalitea,  see  under 
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Israelites  had,  besides  their  flocks  and  herds,  gold  and  aUver  in 
considerable  qaanlifies,  and  could  procure  certain  necessaries 
of  life  from  the  Ishmaelitea,  Midianites,  and  Edomitea,  among 
whom  they  were. 

As  l«  their  _;?oe^  and  herds,  these  found  sufficient  pasturage 
in  the  numerous  fertile  wadys  tluviugh  which  they  roamed. 

On  tlie  whole,  wo  noay  conclude,  with  Ewald,'  that  the 
Israelites  subsisted,  at  times  "  in  a  condition  of  great  privation 
and  trial,  certainly, — of  which,  indeed,  in  all  the  traditions, 
there  is  frequent  complaint,— but  still  so  that  a  frugal  and 
laborious  people  woald  not  absolutely  perish." 

Ifraelites  daelt  in  tents.  They  dmelt  in  booths. 

Ex.  xvi,  IS.  Lev.  XKiii.  42,  43. 

The  wotd  "  ohel,"  ienl,  means  also  a  dwelling-house,  or 
habitation,  hence  might,  perhaps,  include  booths.  Neither  pas- 
sage asserts  that  all  the  people  dwelt  in  "  tents,"  or  all  in 
"  booths."  It  is  quite  probable  that,  when  they  first  emerged 
from  Egypt,  they  were  poorly  provided  with  actual  "  tents," 
and  hence  sheltered  themselves  with  "booths"  and  other  rude 
Btructur^.^    A  little  later  all  may  have  possessed  tents. 

lera^ites  imitated  ike  heathen,  Sid  not  imitate  them, 

Te  haie  not  walked  in  myetatutee,  Neitlter  have  done  Bcoording  to  tiie 

neither  executed   my  Judgments,  but  JudgmentsofthenadonHthatareround 

buve  done  after  the  manners  of  the  about  voa.    Ezek.  r.  7. 

heaven  that  are  round  about  you.  Tet  haet  thou  not  walked  after  their 

Ezek.  xi.  12.  wsyB,  oor  done   after  their  abomlna- 
Uons:  but  aa  if  thai  were  a  very  little 

They  had  imitated  the  heathen  in  some  respects,  but  not  in 
others.  The  first  passage  at  the  right  may  denote  that  tJie 
Israelites  had  not  commended  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
the  heathen,  but  had  pui^ued  a  course  which  even  the  latter 
wouM  pronounce  inconsistent  and  discreditable.'  Or  both  texts 
oi  the  series  may  simply  assert  that,  so  far  from  imitating  the 
heathen,  the  Israelites  had  gone  far  beyond  them  in  corruption. 

'pp.  iss,  IdJ. 
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I$radites  Usteneii  to  Mosei.  Did  not  listen  to  him. 

Ex.  iv.  31.  Ex.  vi.  3, 

They  gave  heed  to  Moaea  at  first;  but  Bince  instant  deliv- 
erance clid  not  come,  in  tteir  disappointiaent  and  impatience 
they  would  no  longer  hearken  to  him. 


The  exhortation,  '  Put  away  the  strange  gods  which  are 
among  you"  (or  "within  you  )  may  lefer  to  a  hirkmg  id 
herence  of  heart  to  idih  Oi,  possibly  idolitry  may  have 
been  practised  secretly  by  i  tew  pei'^ona,  unsusperted  ty  the 
people  generally.  "Whichever  nere  the  fise  the  sm  \i  is  it 
once  broken  off. 

Israelites'  r^iilse  of  Philif,tines  fii  al  It  leas  not  Jinal 

1  Sam.  vu.  IS.        1  Sara.  ix.  16;  x.  d;  xlii.  5, IT. 

The  statement  that  the  Philistines  "  came  no  more  "  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  is  not  to  be  pressed  so  as  to  denote  an  expulsion 
for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  simply  a  popular,  idiomatic  way  of 
saying  that  they  came  no  more  at  thai  time,  or  no  more  came 
gaccessfnlly,  so  as  to  obtain  a  permanent  foothold. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  to  he  explained  the  statements  con- 
cerning Pharaoh-nechoh,  2  Kings  xsjv.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  5  ;  and 
concerning  the  Syrians,  2  Kings  vi.  23,  24. 

Ismelilei  resistless,  Not  ftresietiftie. 

Daut.  xi,  35.  Joah.  vii.  4;  Jndg.  i.  34. 

The  first  passage  was,  as  is  expressly  set  forth  in  the  context, 
a  conditional  promise.    The  conditions  not  being  complied  with, 
the  promise  was  no  longer  binding. 
larmlltes  ven/  numerous.  They  were  very  weak. 

Nnm.  t.  48.  Deut.  rii.  1,  T. 

The  texts  at  the  right  refer  to  the  time  when  Jacob  and  hb 
family  went  down  into  Egypt  From  so  small  a  be^nning 
there  had  sprung  a  nation  like  "  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multitude."  ^ 


'  Compare  Dent.  x.  32. 
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Tlie  words,  "  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  Dation," '  show 
that  the  promise  was  to  be  fulfilled  to  Jacob's  post«rity,  and 
not  to  him  in.  person.  Jacob's  body  was  carried  up  out  of 
Egypt,  and  buried  in  Canaan ;  his  descendants  were  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  promise. 
Jacob' s  errand,  to  pracare  a  wife.  To  escape  Esaa's  anger. 

Gen.  xxviii.  2.  Gen,  xxvii.  43-45. 

Two  reasons  for  the  same  thing,  -*- neither  exdudimg  the 
other.  Upon  the  same  principle  are  to  be  explained  the 
several  reasons  assigned  for  Moses'  exclusion  from  Canaan, — 
"unbelief,"  Num.  xx.  12;  "rebellion,"  Num.  xxvii.  14;  "  tres- 
pass," Deut.  xxxii.  51 ;  "  rash  words,"  Pa.  cvi.  33.  Also,  those 
adduced  for  numbering  the  people, — "taxation,"  Ex.  xxxviii. 
26;  a  "military  enrolment,"  Num.  i.  2,  3;  ii.  32.^  In  like 
manner,  the  reasons  named  for  Saul's  rejection, — "uulawfid 
saerifice,"  1  Sam.  xiii.  12,  13;  "disobedience,"  1  Sam,  xxviii. 
18;  "consulting  the  necromancer,"  I  Cbron.  x.  13. 

(  by  deception. 
Gen.  xxvii.  1-29 

This  "  discrepancy "  confounds  two  things  which  are  en- 
tirely distinct  —  the  "  birthright "  and  the  "  blessing."  '  Jacob 
purchased  tJie  former,  but  oht^nod  the  latter  by  fraud  and 
falsehood. 

Jacob  supported  6j^  tJte  bed's  head.  Su}^orted  by  his  staff. 

Gen.  xlvii.  81.  Hcb.  xi.  21. 

From  the  fact  that  the  latter  passage  speaks  of  Jacob  as 
" 'l.i  ing,"  while  the  former  (compare  xlviii.  1)  represents  him 
as  not  yet  "  sick,"  it  is  probable  that  they  refer  to  different 
ocKasiona.     If,  however,  one  so  extremely  old  and  feeble  as 

'  Gon.  xlvi.  8. 

"  111  liotli  cases,  only  males  above  twenty  yeara  of  age  were  reckoned. 
See  Ex.  xxx.  13-14.  The  second  reckoning,  Nnm.  I.,  was  probalily  baaed 
on  the  former  one.    This  would  account  for  the  agreement  in  the  aum-t  otaL 

«  See  Gen,  xxvi.  86. 
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Jacob  was,  miglit,  although  not  actually  death-struck,  be  spoken 
of  as  "  dying,"  it  may  be  observed  that  flie  same  Hebrew  word 
pronounced  "  mittah,"  denotes  a  bed,  but  pronounced  "  matteh," 
a  staff.  Our  preaent  Hebrew  Bible  exhibits  one  pronunciation ; 
the    Septuagint  and  the   Epistle  to  the   Hebrews  follow  the 


The  term  "  childless "  is  eipldned  by  the  statement  that 
"  no  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  oi 
David,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah."  With  reference  to  a 
lineal  successor,  he  was  "childless."  Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel, 
probably  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Nei-i,  hence  is 
reckoned  as  Ms  son  (Luke  iii.  27). 

JehoiaJiim,  had  no  successor.  Succeeded  by  his  son  JehoineJiin. 

Jer.  xsx»i.  80.  3  Kings  xxiv.  6. 

Jehoiacliin's  reign  lasted  but  a  few  months,  and  was,  perhaps, 
subject  to  his  motlier's  tutelage.  He  was  then  carried  eapfive 
to  Babylon,  and  his  uncle  made  king  in  his  stead.  The  Hebrew 
term  rendei-ed  "sit,"  in  Jeremiah,"  implies  some  degree  of 
permanence  ;  hence  there  is  no  collision  between  the  passages. 

Jehorara's  sons  taken  captme.  They  loere  put  to  death. 

■i  Chron.  xxi.  Ifi,  17,  2  Chrou.  xxii.  1. 

Ab  Koil  and  Eawlinsoa  say,  first  taken  captive,  afterwards 

JeftosftopAat  declines  Ahaiiah't  aid. 

1  Kings  xxli.  49. 

The  two  kings  at  first  engaged  in  ship-bnilding  together. 
Their  ships  were  wrecked  at  Eeion-geber.     Jehoshaphat,  being 
informed  by  a  prophet  as  to  the  cause  of  this  calamity,  declined 
a  second  proposal  fi-om  Ahaziab. 
Jemis  approadied  by  the  mnturian.  By  the  elders  of  the  Jews. 

Matt.  Till.  5.  Luke  vii.  3. 

Alford  and  Ebrard  think  that  Matthew,  writing  in  a  con- 
densed style,  speaks  of  the  centurion  as  himself  doing  that 
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which  he  reaUy  accomplisiiecl  h)  proxy.  So  Eobinaon,  who 
quotes  the  old  law-maxim,  "  Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se," 
He  who  does  a.  thing  by  another,  does  it  himself.  Still,  it  is 
possible  that  the  centurion  first  sent  tlio  elders,  and  then,  in  the 
intensity  of  bis  anxiety  and  distress,  went  in  person  to  the 
Saviour, 

Upon  the  above  prindple  is  fo  be  expl^nect  the  case  of 
Zebedee's  wife.  She  makes  a  certain  request  for  her  sons. 
Matt.  XX.  20  ;  they  make  it  for  themselves,  Mark  x.  35,  So 
with  regard  to  David :  He  killed  Uriah,  2  Sam.  sii.  9  ;  the 
Ammonites  killed  him,  2  Sam.  xi,  17.  In  like  manner,  the 
levitea  promulgated  the  "  blessings  "  and  "  curses,"  DeuL  xxvii. 
14,  15 ;  and  Joshua  did  it.  Josh.  viii.  34,  So,  So  the  priests 
bought  the  potter  s  field  Matt,  xxvii  6, 7 ,  and  Judta  pnrchaaed 
it,  that  is,  fumtshed  the  oci-asioii  foi  its  purchiie.  Acts  i.  18, 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  that  figuie  o£  speei  h  by  which 
we  attribute  to  tlie  m»n  himself  any  act  whn,h  he  lias  either 
directly  or  indiiectJy  procured  to  be  done 

Job's  eklldren,  all  dea  7  Son  f  tunwing. 

Job  i.  19;  viii.  4.  Job  xix.  17, 

Davidson  takes  the  term  "  children,"  in  the  second  text, 
as  denoting  "grandchildren."  '  Conant,  Delitzsch,  Geseaius, 
Schlottmann,  Stuhlmann,  Umbreit,  and  Winer  take  the  Hebrew 
"b'ne  bitni"  as  equivalent  to  "my  breliren.'"  Wetzstein,^ 
comparing  the  Arabic  idiom,  says  tbat  the  expression  denotes, 
"  all  my  relations  by  blood."  Nothing  in  the  passage  warrants 
the  inference  that  any  of  Job's  own  children  were  alive. 

John  identical  with  Eliae.  Me  zoos  not  Ellas. 

Matt.  xvii.  12, 13;  Mark  ix.  18.  John  i.  21, 

In  a  figurative,  hut  not  in  the  iitei-al,  sense  Jolm  was  Elias. 

He  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Tishbite  prophet,  and 

was  the  Elias  of  his  day.     Our  Saviour's  words,  "  If  ye  will 

receive  it"  (if  ye  can  coroprehend  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy), 
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s  Elias  which  was  to  come,'"  show  that  a  hteral  fulfilment 
It  TOtended. 


Probably  he  was  bound  at  first ;  but  after  a  time,  as  his  true 
character  became  apparent,  his  chains  were  taken  off. 

As  to  the  "keeper  of  the  prison,"^  in  whose  care  Joseph  was 
placed,  many  critics,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Eurtz,  Lange,  and  others 
think  that  he  was  a  subordinate  official,  to  whom  Potiphar  in- 
trusted the  immediate  oyersight  of  the  prison  and  its  inmates. 
The  "  captain  of  the  guard"  mentioned  Gen,  xl.  i,  was  probably 
the  successor  of  Potiphar.^ 

The  statement  that  Joseph  was  "  stolen "  (that  is,  carriecl 
away  secretly  and  by  force)  from  bis  native  land  (Gen.  xl.  15) 
does  not  conflict  with  tlie  fact  that  he  was  "  sold  "  to  the  Isii- 
Boaelites  (xxxvii.  28). 
Joshua  conquered  cm-tain  kings.  Tkeir  cities  not  captured. 

Josh.  xii.  10, 12, 16,  21, 28.  JoBh.  xr.  63;  xvl.  10;  xvi).  11, 13; 

Judg.  1.  32-35. 

There  is  an  appredable  difference  between  defeathig  a  king 
in  battle,  and  gaining  possession  of  his  capital  city.     Hannibal 
seTeral  times  Vanquished  the  Koman  consuls,  but  never  captured 
the  city  of  Borne. 
Josiah  extirpated  idolatry.  It  had  been  det^oyed  by  Manasteh. 

aKingsxxiii.  6-13;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3.  SChron.  xxxiii.  IB. 

Manaaseh  did  not  root  out  the  love  of  idolatry,  and  his  son 
Amon  cotmtenanced  and  powerfully  encouraged  the  worship 
of  false  gods.  Hence,  when  Josiah,  in  his  twelfth  year,  began 
to  overthrow  idolatry,  he  needed  to  do  the  whole  work  over 
again.  The  statement  that  Josiah  destroyed  the  altars  which 
"  Mana$se.h  had  made"*  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these 
altars  had  been  not  "  destroyed,"  but  "  cast  out  of  the  city,"  by 
Mauaseeh,"  and  were  restored  by  his  successor  Amon;  hence 

'  Matt.  si.  14.         '  Gen.  xs^jx.  3 
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the  religious  zeal  of  Josiah  was  very  propoi'ly  directed  against, 
them. 

Joskth's  sous,  —  one  list.  A  d^erant  list. 

Tbe  fir?t-born  Jolianan,  eh«  second  Jehoftlioa,  Eliaklm  (Jehotiikiml,  Mal- 
Jebotakim.  the  tliird  Zedekiah,  the  taniah  l&dekiali).  aKiugaxxfil.aO,84; 
fourth  SliBJIna.    1  CTiron.  ill.  16.  xsiv.  17. 

JehoaJiaz  is  called  SliaDum  in  Jer.  xsii.  11.  Bleeli^  thinks 
that  Shallum  assumed  the  name  ^  Jehoahaz  "  at  his  coronation. 
In  Eawlinson's  opinion,  Johanan  died  before  his  father,  or 
with  him  at  Megiddo. 

Judas'  death,  —  one  manner.  A  diverse  statement. 

And  lie  oast  down  the  plsces  of  silver  And  fiUling  lieadlong.  hebiirat  asan- 
In  the  temple,  and  departed,  and  went  der  in  tha  midst,  uid  all  hla  bowels 
and  haoeed  Iximeelf.    Uatt.  Kxvii.6.       gusli«d  out.    Acts  i.  13. 

Neither  of  these  statements  excludes  the  other.  Matthew 
does  not  deny  that  Jadas,  ajier  hanging  himself,  fell  and  burst 
asunder ;  Peter  does  not  assert  that  Jiidaa  did  not  hang  himself 
previous  to  his  fall.  Probably  the  circmnstances  were  much 
as  follows :  Judas  suspended  himself  from  a  tree  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  overhanging  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  the 
limb  or  the  rope  giving  way,  he  fell,  and  was  mangled  as 
described  in  Acts. 

Prof.  Hackett,^  who  recently  visited  the  supposed  scene  of 
this  tragic  event,  deems  the  above  explanation  "entirely  natural." 
As  he  stood  in  the  valley,  and  looked  up  to  the  rocky  terraces 
which  hang  over  it,  and  which  he  found  by  meas  rement  to 
vary  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  almost  pe  [  end  cular  i  e  j,hC, 
be  felt  "more  than  over  satisfied"  with  the  olnt  on  just  given, 
lie  speaks  of  trees  as  still  growing  upon  tl  e  morg  of  these 
precipices,  and  of  a  rocky  pavement  at  the  bottom  of  the  ledges, 
upon  which  die  traitor  would  be  omshed  and  mangled,  as  well 
as  killed,  in  his  fall.  The  Pi-ofessor  suggests  that  Judas  may 
have  struck  upon  some  pointed  rock,  which  entered  his  body, 
and  caused  his  bowels  to  gush  out. 

Besides,  we  do  not  know  how  long  Judas  remained  suspended, 
nor  how  far  decomposition  was  advanced  when  he  fell. 

'  Iiitrod.  to  Old  Tost.,  li.  6T.      '  Illuatralions  of  Seriptui-c,  pp.  275, 276. 
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Prof.  Gaussen,'  exemplifying  difierent  versions  of  flie  same 
affair,  mentions  a  man  who,  having  determined  to  commit 
atucide,  placed  himaelf  upon  the  sill  of  a  lofty  window,  and 
aimed  a  pistol  at  his  head,  then  discharged  the  pistol,  and  leaped 
at  the  same  instaat.  Now,  it  might  be  said,  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  that  the  man  look  his  life  hy  shootjng,  or  by  throwing 
himself  from  a  height.  So,  in  the  case  in  question,  Matthew 
gives  one  aspect  of  the  affair,  and  Peter  another,  yet  there  ia 
no  contradiction  between  them. 
Judges  tgipointed  by  Moses.  Appointed  by  thepeigjle. 

Ex.  xviil.  25;  Dent.  i.  IS.  Deut.  i.  9-13. 

Jethro  suggested  the  appointment  to  Moses ;  and  the  latter, 
after  obt^ning  the  consent  of  Jehovali,^  referred  the  matter  to 
the  people ;  and  the  men  whom  the  people  nominated  he  ad- 
mitted to  share  his  authority,  as  subordinate  judges.^  Thus, 
since  both  Moses  and  the  people  participated  in  the  choice,  it 
might  be  ascribed  indifferently  to  either.  The  omission  o£ 
mention  of  Jethro's  part  in  the  matter,  which  De  Wette  and 
Kbster  style  a  "contradiction,"  StShelin  says  is  no  contradiction, 
since  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Deuterocomist  simply  to  state 
the  fact,  and  not  th«  manner  of  the  appointment.  A  quite 
similar  case  is  that  of  the  spies  sent  by  the  Lord,  Num.  xiii. 
1,  2 !  by  Moses,  Num.  xsxii.  8 ;  by  the  people,  Deut.  i.  22 ; 
the  true  solution  being  that  the  people  soggested  the  matter  to 
Moses,  who  l^d  it  before  the  Lord,  and  received  from  him  ait 
injunction  to  comply  with  the  people's  request.  Yet  in  the 
I  statements  of  the  two  latter  passages  tliere  is  no 
n  of  the  Divine  co-operation  in  the  sending. 

Upon  the  shallow  and  delusive  hypothesis  that  the  historian's 
omission  of  au  event  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  that  event,  ai'e 
founde<l  many  of  the  alleged  "contradictions"  of  the  Bible. 
The  following  are  examples :  Iievites'  participation  in  the  in- 
auguration of  Joaah,  2  Chron,  xsiii.  1--20 ;  omitted,  2  Kings 

!e  Ex.  sviii.  23,  94. 
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si.  4^19.  Manasseh's  repentance,  2  Cliron.  xzxiii,  11-17; 
omitted,  2  Kings  xii.  17.  Moses'  family  sent  badi  to  Midian, 
Ex.  xviii  2-6 ;  the  sending  back  omitted,  Ex.  iv.  20 ;  Moses' 
fast  at  his_^rs^  ascent  of  Mount  Sinai,  Deut.  ix.  9, 18;  omitted, 
Ex.  xxiv.  18  ;  witli  many  analogous  cases  elsewhere.  In  such 
instances,  the  omission  is  due  to  condensation  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  or  to  hie  selectioa  of  those  drcumsfances  only  which 
he  deemed  important. 
Sish  tliesimo/  Abid.  The  ion  of  Wer. 

ISam.  ix.  1;  xiv.  50,  61.  1  Chron.  Tiii.  88;  ix.  B9. 

There  were  probably  two  men  named  Ner  —  one  the  grand- 
father, the  other  the  brothei-  of  Kish.  Hence  the  genealogy 
would  stand  thus : 


Saul.  Abnor. 

Hervey  rendore  1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  51  thus ;  "  And  Kish  the 
father  ol  Saul,  and  Ner  the  father  of  Abner,  were  the  sons  of 
Abiel."  1 
Kohatk's  son,  Izhar.  Ammmtu^ab. 

Ex,  vi.  13.  1  Chron.  ri.  92. 

Two  names  of  the  Bame  person.  So  Eawlinson  and  other- 
It  may  be  added  here  that,  upon  the  hypothesis  (1)  that  the 
same  person  bears  several  names  ;  or  (2)  that  several  persons 
bear  die  same  name;  or  (3)  that  copyists  have  blundered  in 
respect  to  names;  or  (4)  that  the  terms  "  father"  and  "son," 
etc.,  are  used  in  a  loose  sense  for  "progenitor,"  "descendant," 
and  the  like,  we  are  able  to  explmn  a  lai'ge  number  of  ''  ap- 
parent contradictions"  like  the  followJBg:  Ijaadan's  posterity, 
1  Chron.  vi.  20;  xxiii.  8  and  rsvi.  21,  22;  Laban's  father. 
Gen.  xxviii.  5  and  xxix.  5  ;  Machir's  wife,  1  Chron,  vii.  15 
and  16;  Mahol's  sons,  1  Kings   iv.  31    and  1  Chron.  ii,  6; 

'  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  iv.  aS.'JS,  malics  Al>icl  tlie  fflllier  of  Ner. 
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Salah's  father,  Gen.  xi.  12  and  Luke  iii.  35,  36;  Samuel's 
first-born,  1  Sam.  viii.  2  and  1  Chron.  vi.  28;  Saul'a  sons, 
1  Sam.  siv.  49  and  1  Sam.  ssm.  2  ;  1  Chron.  viii.  33  ;  Timnah'a 
relationship,  Gen.  xxxvi,  12  and  1  Chron.  i.  36,  51 ;  Zedekiah's 
relationship,  2  Kings  xxiv.  17 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  15  and  1  Chron. 
iii,  16;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10 ;  ZechariaL's  father,  Ezra  t.  1 ; 
vi.  14  and  Zech.  i.  1;  Zenibbabel's  father,  1  Chron.  iii.  19  and 
Ezra  iii.  2 ;  Neh.  xii.  1. 

As  to  the  difEerences,'  some  twenty-seven  in  number,  betvreen 
tlio  two  lists  of  names,  Ezra  ii,  2-60  and  Neh.  vii.  7—62,  they 
are  due  either  to  topyists'  mistakes,  or  to  variations  in  our 
English  method  of  spelling  proper  names. 

Korah  swaUoined  up  by  the  earth.  Me  vias  burned. 

Nnra.  svi.  31-83;  XKvi.  10.  Num.  xi-i,  85;  Ps.  cvi.  18. 

There  are  two  theories  respecting  Korah'a  fat«:  (1)  That 
he  was  burned,  with  the  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  men "  who 
offered  incense.  Dr.  Graves^  has  a  very  ingenious  argument 
in  defence  of  this  hypothesis,  which  is  also  supported  by 
Eoothroyd,  Bash,  Geddes,  Hervey,'  Josephus,*  and  the  Samar- 
itan version.  But  Num.  sxvi.  10  seems  fatal  to  this  theory, 
(2)  That,  as  the  passage  just  named  implies,  Eorah  was  en- 
gulfed, together  with  Dathan  and  Abiram.  Ewald,'  Keil, 
Kurtz,"  and  Knobel  adopt  the  latter  view. 

The  following  would  seem  to  have  been  the  drcumstatices 
of  the  case.  Dathan  and  Aliiram,  being  brothers  and  Reu- 
benites,  probably  had  tents  near  together,  and  with  their  tribe, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  encampment'  Korah,  as  a  Kohathite. 
would  pitch  his  tent "  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward."* 
This  would  bring  the  three  ringleaders  into  such  contiguity 
ihat  they  could  conveniently  take  counsel  together,* 

'  See  more  tlian  a  linndred  similar  tases  coilocted  by  Davidson,  Iiitrod. 
to  Oid  Test.,  ii.  103-112. 
=  On  Femateucli,  i.  119, 120.  '  Smith's  Bib.  Diet,,  ii.  1570. 

'  Antiq.  iy.  S,  i.  '  History  of  Israel,  ii.  180. 

'Hislorj  of  Old  Covenant,  iii,  296.    '  Nnm,  ii.  10. 
'Num.  iii.  29.  'Blunt,  Coincidences.    See  Korah. 
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On  the  appointed  day  Korah  and  his  faction  assembled  at 
the  door  of  the  tahemaclo  of  the  congregation.  Dathan  and 
Abiram  scornfully  refused  to  come  (ys.  12-14),  and  remained 
in  their  tents.  After  the  events  recorded  in  vs.  18-24,  Moses, 
leaving  the  tabernacle,  went  with  the  elders  of  Israel  to  the 
tents  of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  Doubtless  Korah,  who  was  the 
prime  mover  of  the  rebellion,  left  the  "  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  "  burning  incense  at  the  tabernade,  and  followed  Moses, 
with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  Dathan  and  Abiram  in  their 
contumacy.  Arrived  at  their  tents,  he  stood  with  them  and 
their  families  in  the  door  to  see  what  Moses  would  do.  At  the 
command  of  the  latter,  the  people  withdrew  from  about  the 
"  tabernacle  [tents  or  dwelling-place]  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,"  who  were  instantly  swallowed  up  by  the  opening 
earth.  At  the  same  moment,  a  fire  sent  of  God  destroyed 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  offering  incense  at  the  tabernacle. 
Probably  Korah  is  mentioned,  in  vs.  24—27,  with  the  other 
two,  because  he  was  so  closely  linked  with  them  in  conduct 
and  fate.  It  is  clear  that  Korah  was  not  in  his  own  tent, 
which' must  have  been  at  some  little  distance,  and  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  destroyed.  Some  think  that  "  the  tabernacle 
of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram"  (vs.  24-27)  was  one  which 
these  men  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  tabernacle  proper. 

That  a  portion,  at  least,  of  Korah's  family  did  not  perish 
with  him  is  explicitly  asserted  in  Num.  xsvi.  11.  The  prophet 
Samuel  was  a  descendant  of  Korah,'  and  some  of  David's 
musicians  belonged  to  the  same  family.^  So  that  the  expres- 
sion, "all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah"'  (literally, 
"  all  unto  Korah")  denotes  simply  his  adherents  —  his  servants 
and  retainers,  with,  possibly,  the  adult  males  of  his  family. 
Lazarus  came  forth  from  the  tomb,        Ee  vias  bound  hand  and  fool. 


John  si.  4i. 

John  xi.  a. 

The  Jewish  sepulchres  were  cav 

es  or  rooms  excavated  ii 

>  1  Chron.  vi.  22-^23.               =  1  Chron,  vi 

..31,33;  Pe.xliT.-xlix,  titles. 
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tho  rock,  Tlie  dead  were  not  put  in  coffins,  but  into  niches 
cut  into  the  sides  o£  these  rooms,  and  radiating  outward.  The 
corpse,  as  Meyer  thinks,  was  not  so  3w:ithed  with  bandages  as 
to  preclude  al!  motion ;  and  the  wrappings  would  he  loosened 
by  the  movements  of  the  living  man.  At  Jesus'  word,  Lazarus 
raised  himself  from  his  recumbent  position  in  the  niche,  put 
iortll  his  feet  over  the  edge,  then,  sliding  down,  stood  upright 
on  the  floor.'  When  he  thus  "  came  forth,"  Jesus  bade  them 
"  loose  him,  and  let  him  go." 

The  second  passage, "  A  lion  which  is  strongest  among  beasts, 
and  turneth  not  away  for  any,"  may  mean,  "for  any  beast,"  — 
another  way  of  designating  the  lion  as  the  "king  of  beasts." 
If,  however,  it  implies,  " for  any  man"  tiie  exceptional  cases 
which  this  statement  covers  only  prove  the  general  rule  that 
the  presence  of  man  intimidates  all  the  lower  animals. 

Moses  somewftnl  (infirm.  His  physical  powers  iseUpt-es^ved. 

Andhesnid  unto  them,  I  am  a  hun.  And   MoseE   was   sn  hnadred  and 

dred  and  twenty  yeare  old  Ihis  dBy;  I  twenty  years  old  wliea  he  died:  his 

can  no  more  an  out  and  come  In :  also  eye  wfu  not  dim,  nor-hle  natural  fome 

the  LOED  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  ehttlt  abated.    Beut.  xxxlv.  J. 
not  go  overthia  Jordan.  Dsut,  xxxl.2. 

The  fact  that  Moses'  eyesight  and  physical  vigor  were  unim- 
paired does  not  preclude  his  knowing  that  he  had  already 
passed  far  beyond  the  oi'dinary  liroit  of  human  life,  and  that 
his  mission  —  inasmuch  as  the  time  for  crossing  the  Jordan 
bad  come,  and  he  himself  was  not  to  go  over — was  accomplished. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  he  admonished  the  Israelites  that  he 
coald  no  longer  "  go  out  and  come  in  "  <m  their  leader. 
Moses'  /ather-in-lavr,  Jethro.  Baiel  or  Eaguel,  Edbab. 

Ex.ilt.l;  ir.lS;  xvlii.  5.       Ex.ii.18;  NnTO.x:29.       Judg.lr.ll. 

Observe,  (I)  That  "  Eeuel"  and  "  Raguel"  are  exactly  the 
same  in  the  Hebrew.  (2)  That  "  Jether,"  or  "  Jethro,"  is  not 
a  proper  name,  but  simply  a  title  of  honor,  denoting  "  excel- 
lency,"   and  about  equivalent   to   the   Arabic  "Imfim."     So 

'  So  Macknight,  Paxtoo,  and  others. 
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Aben  Eera,  Ewald,  Gesenius,  Keil,  Kimchi,  Knobel,  Kurtz, 
Winer,  and  others. 

The  following  seema  the  best  explanation  of  tlie  other 
difficulties  in  the  case.  Hobab  waa  the  son  of  Raguel,  and 
hence  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
mained with  the  Israelites  when  his  father  Jethro  returned  to 
hi3  own  land,  and  to  have  settled  among  them."^  So  Josephus, 
Eertheau,  and  Keil.  As  to  Num.  x.  29,  tlie  original  ia  am- 
biguous, and  may  denote  either  that  Raguel  or  that  Hobab  waa 
Moses'  lather-in-law.  The  English  version  of  Judg.  iv.  11 
favors  the  latter  theory ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  "  cliothen " 
means  properly  "  a  relative  by  marriage,"  ^  or,  as  Fuerst  saya, 
"  one  who  makes  an  alliance."  So  that,  as  Eauke  maintMns, 
the  term,  being  ambiguous,  proves  nothing. 

Some  think  that  Hobab  waa  the  brother  of  Jethro  —  both 
being  sons  of  Raguel ;  others,  that  Hobab  and  Jethro  were 
different  names  of  the  same  man,  who  waa  actually  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses,  and  the  son  of  Eaguel.  On  this  hypothesis, 
the  terms  "father"  and  "daughter,"  Ex.  ii.  16-21,  are  equivalent 
to  "  grandfather  "  and  "  granddaughter." 

viiTacks. 
ii,  14;  iv.  W. 

Tlie  first  passage  does  not  say  that  no  such  prophet  ever 
would  arise,  but  merely  that,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  no 
prophet  equal  to  Moses  had  arisen.  Moreover,  in  certain 
aspects,  not  simply  as  a  mirade-worker,  but  as  a  lawgiver, 
Moses  has  never  been  equalled.  In  this  respect  he  has  no 
human  peer. 

Moses'  veUtcom  in  addressing  tTie  peopie.        If ot  worn  at  such  times. 
Ex.  xxxiv.  S3-35.  2  Cor.  iii.  1, 13. 

The  best  commentators  agree  that  the  citation  from  Exodus 

"Compare  Ex.  xviij.  27;  Num,  s.  23-32;  JnAg.  i.  16;    iv.  11;  1  Sam, 
"  See  Gen,  sis.  14;  3  Kings  viii,  27,  wlicrea  word  differing  only  in  vowel- 
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should  be  rendered,  "  And  when  Moses  had  done  speaking  with 
them,  he  put  a  veil,"  et£. 
Ndboth's  sans  slrdn  milh  him.  Their  slaiighter  not  mentioned. 

2  Kings  ix,  26.  1  Kings  xxi.  13. 

The  omission  in  the  condensed  narrative  of  1  Kings  cannot 
be  construed  into  a  denial.  The  mnrder  of  the  sons  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  place,  because,  as  Ewald'  says,  it  is  "  here 
understood  as  a  matter  of  course."  Jezebel,  wio  was  not  wont 
to  do  things  by  halves,  would  see  to  it  that  Naboth's  sods  were 
not  left  alive  to  inherit  his  possessions  (which  would  not  then 
Lave  escheated  to  the  crown),  nor  to  revenge  their  father's 
cruel  death. 

nd  in,  Israel.  Poor  almays  found. 

Deut.  XY.  11. 

Michaelis,  Eosenmiiller,  Dathe,  and  others  give  the  sense  of 
the  first  passage  thus,  "  Thou  must  release  the  debt,  except 
when  no  poor  person  it  concerned  in  the  matter,  —  which  may 
happen,  for  the  Lord  shall  greatly  bless  thee,"  etc. 
Priests  styled  sons  of  Aaron.  Classed  as  Levites. 

Lev.  i.  S,  8, 11;  Num.  yj.  2B,  Dcut.  x.  3,  9;  xviii.  1,  T. 

Certain  critics  have  affected  to  see  a  discrepancy,  in  that  the 
"  sharp  distinction  "  between  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  first 
passages  is  not  kept  up  in  the  second  series.  To  which  it  ia 
sufBcient  to  repiy : 

1.  The  priests  were  not  only  "sons  of  Aaron,"  but  were 
also  "  Levites." 

2.  The  term  "  sons  of  Aaron,"  applied  to  the  priests,  is  not 
found  in  the  last  part  of  Numbers  at  all,  but  only  in  the  first 
fourteen  chapters.  These  relate  to  the  second,  while  Deuter- 
onomy relates  to  the  fortieth,  year  after  the  exodus.  Now, 
during  the  intervening  thirty-eight  years,  a  change  of  phraseology 
may  have  obtained  cutTenig'. 

3.  In  Deuteronomy  Moses  ia  speaking  in  general  terms. 
To  enter  into  minute  and  unimportant  details  would  be  qnif« 

'  HiEt.  of  Israel,  iv.  15,  note  2.    Su  also  J.  D.  Micliaelia,  aad  otUers. 
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foreign  to  bis  purpose,  and  tend  to  defeat  it.     The  man  who 
addresses  a  large  and  mixed  audience  will,  if   he  knows  his 
business,  take  care  to  shun  irrelevant  details  and  distinctions.'^ 
Purcftosec  o/s^ufcAre,  Jacob.  It  was  Abra3iam„ 

Aud  the  boiiea  of  Joeepli,  wSloh  the  So  Jacob  went  down  Into  Egypt,  and 
cliildrpn  of  Israel  brousbt  op  ont.  of  died,  he,  and  our  fattier;.  And  were 
EBypt,  buried  tbey  in  ShecUem,  In  s.  oarrled  over  into  Sychem,  and  laid  in 
ODrcel  of  around  which  Jacob  bousht  tlie  Bepixicbre  that  Abraham  bauEht  fop 
of  the  sons  of  Kamor  the  fotlier  of  asum  of  monejof  theEons  of  l<^nmor, 
Sheohem  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  silser.    the/Utker  o(  Syotieya.    Acta  vil.  16,  la. 

Alford  thinks  diat  the  use  of  the  name  "  Abraham,"  in  the 
latter  passage,  is  due  fo  "  haste  or  inadvertence  "  on  the  part 
of  Stephen.  Hackett,  following  Beza,  Kuinoel,  Sehoetlgen, 
and  others,  is  in  favor  of  omitting  the  word  "  Ahraham,"  and 
rendering,  "  which  was  purchased." 

Tlie  simplest  esplanation  is  that  suggested  by  Mr,  Garden.' 
It  is  known  that  Sychem  (Shechem)  was  the  place  where  God 
first  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  ]and  of  Canaan,  and  where 
the  patriarch  built  aii  altar.'  Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
man  so  scrupulous  as  was  Abraliam  in  respect  to  property 
would  purchase  the  field  where  he  built  his  altar.  In  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years  which  intervened,  the  Shechemites 
may  have  reoccupied  the  location,  and  Jacob  may  have  re- 
newed the  purchase  made  by  his  grandfather.  Of  this  con- 
secrated field  a  portion  may  have  been  set  apart  by  Jaoob  as  a 
burial-place. 

According  to  the  usage  of  New  Testament  Greek,  we  should 
read,  "  of  the  sons  of  Emmor  ihe  son  of  Sychem,"  "We  are 
thus  carried  back  to  a  Shechem  and  Hamor  antecedent  to 
Abraham,  and  quite  different  from  tlioso  of  whose  sons  Jacob 
made  the  purchase.  Gen.  xsxiii.  18-20.  The  way  is  thus 
cleared.  Abraham  made  the  original  purdiase,  and  Jacob 
renewed  and  confirmed  the  transaction. 


That  the  congregation  whidi  remained  after  the  death  ot  the 
'  See  Bible  Com.,  i.  797,  798.  «  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  iv.  811*,  3115. 
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rebels  miglit  still  be  considerecl  identical  with  that  wbiph  came 
out  from  Egypt  is  dear,  from  the  following  cousi derations. 
Only  the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age  were  "  numbered," 
aud  placed  under  tbe  ban,^  It  would  follow,  beyond  question, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  women  were  present,  who  remem- 
bered the  servitude  in  Egypt  and  the  events  in  the  wilderness. 
Besides,  the  Levites  were  exempted  from  the  ban,  as  well  as 
aU  the  males  under  twenty  years  of  age?  Here,  then,  were 
three  classes  of  persons  who  survived,  and  who  formed  the 
large  majority  of  the  congregalioa  to  whom  Moses  discoursed, 
as  recorded  in  Deuteronomy.  He  was,  therefoi-e  (Colenso  to 
die  contrary,  notwithstanding),  perfectly  right  in  saying  to 
the  assembled  multitudes,  "  Tour  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great 
acta  of  the  Lord  which  he  did." 


A.  Fuller  deems  it  very  probable  that  there  were  some  of 
each  description ;  and  that  the  former  passages  refer  to  one ; 
the  latter,  to  the  other. 

Alf ord  suggests  that  the  "  ignorance  "  mentioned  admitted  of 
all  degrees,  from  that  of  the  unlearned,  who  followed  their 
leaders  implicitly  m  rejecting  Jesus,  to  that  of  the  most  learned 
scribes,  who  rightly  understood  the  Messianic  predictions,  yet, 
from  moral  blindness  or  perverted  expectations,  failed  to  recog 
nize  the  fulfilment  in  our  Lord. 

SamaHiam  recBiusd  not  Jeaus.  Treated  Mrn.  hospitably. 

Luke  ix.  53,  6S.  John  iv.  S8,  40. 

BauT  finds  a  "discrepancy"  here;  but  Bleek^  replies  that 
Luke  is  speaking  of  a  certain  Samaritan  village,  while  John 
refers  to  a  city  in  the  land  of  Samaria. 
S<nn%iel  visited  Saul  no  more,  Havl prophpsieil  b'fore  /lim. 

1  Sam.  XT.  as.  1  Sam.  xix.  24. 

DeWette^:  "It  is  said  that  Samuel  did  not  see  Saul  agsun 
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tail  the  day  of  his  death"  This  statement  conveys  a  wrong 
impression.  "  To  see  "  is  used  in  Hebrew  for  to  visit,  that  is, 
to  go  to  see}  as  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  5 ;  2  Kings  viii.  29  ;  2  Chron. 
xxii.  6.  Samuel  went  no  more  to  see  Saul ;  but  the  latter 
came  to  see  him.  Our  version  gives  the  true  sense. 
iSattPs  aitetiSfmts  Maed  the  voice.  Thsg  heard  it  not. 

Acls  ix.  7.  Acts  xxii.  9 ;  sxvi.  H. 

The  Greet  "  akouo,"  like  our  word  "hear,"  has  two  distin^ 
meaniiigB,  to  perceive  sound,  and  to  understand.^  The  men 
wl)o  were  with  Saul  of  Taraus,  heard  the  sound,  but  did  not 
mideratand  what  was  aM.d  to  him.  As  to  the  fact  tliat  one 
passage  represents  them  as  "  standing  " ;  the  other,  as  having 
"fallen  to  the  earth,"  the  word  rendered  "stood"  also  means 
to  he  fixed,  to  he  rooted  to  the  spot.  Hence  the  sense  may  be, 
not  that  they  stood  erect,  but  that  they  were  rendered  motion- 
less, or  fixed  to  the  spot,  by  overpowering  fear.  Or,  perhaps, 
when  the  light  with  such  exceeding  brilliancy  burst  upon  theni, 
they  all  "felt  Ijd  the  earth,"  but  afterward  rose  and  "stood" 
upon  their  feet.' 

Bavl  choien  king  by  lot.        Chosen  by  (Ae  Lord.        Demanded  by  people. 
1  Sam.  X.  20,  21.       ISaJn.ix.lT;  x.24.  ISam.  yiij.  19, 

Here  is  no  collision.  The  people  persisted  in  demanding  a 
king.  God  granted  their  request,  and  guided  the  lot  in  the 
choice  of  Saul  to  be  king  over  Israel.' 

Saul's  death,  —  one  manner.  A  different  manner. 

1  Sam.  xxxi.  8-5.  2  Sam.  i.  6-10. 

The  latt«r  statement  is  given  as  that  of  an  "  Amalckite," 
and  is  not  vouched  for  by  the  sacred  historian.  It  was  doubt- 
less colored  by  its  author  to  suit  the  supposed  o 


'  See  Geaenlna,  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p,  951,  Rem.  g. 

=  On  USB  of  oKoiio  witli  different  cases,  see  Winer's  Grammar  of  N.  T. 
Idiom,  pp,  199,  309  (Ttiayer's  edition);  also,  Buttmanii's  Graiaraar,  pp, 
165, 166. 

*  Compare  Ilackeit,  Commentary  on  Acta  Ix.  T. 

'  Ewald's  History  of  Israel,  iii.  25. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  two  different  Hebrew  words  of 
cliverse  meaning  are  employed  here.  Or,  it  may  be  correctly 
remarked  that  Saul's  attempts  at  inquiry  were  of  so  unworthy 
a  nature  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of  him 
as  really  "  inquiring  of  Jehovah,"  As  to  the  apparent  conflict 
between  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  37  and  1  Chron.  siiL  3,  relative  to 
asking  counsel  at  the  ark  of  God,  the  latter  passage,  which 
denies  this  custom  in  the  days  of  Saul,  doubtless  refers  to  the 
later  years  of  that  monarch,  after  he  had  slain  the  priests  of 
the  Lord,  and  sunk  in  the  depths  of  sin  and  shame. 

Same  of  the  family  survived. 
2  Sam.  il,  8. 

The  expression  "  all  his  house,"  in  the  first  text,  is  explained 
by  "  all  hia  men,"  1  Sam.  xxxi.  6.  Keil :  "  All  those  who  were 
about  the  king,  i.e.  the  whole  of  the  king's  attendants  who  had 
followed  him  to  the  war."  Similarly  Eawlinson.  Fuerst  gives 
people,  servants  among  the  significations  of  the  Hebrew  word 
"  bayith,"  house,  used  in  the  first  text. 


The  point  of  the  difficulty  is.  How  could  Saul  and  Abaer 
too  be  BO  ignorant  in  respect  to  one  who  had  been  armor-bearer 
and  musician  to  Saul  ?     Various  sointdons  of  this  difficulty  are 

Some  critics,  Horsley,  Townsend,  Gray,  and  others,  think 
that  these  passages  are  not  chronologically  arranged,  and  that 
verses  14-23  of  chapter  ivi.  belong  bettceen  verses  9  and  10  of 
chapter  xviii.  In  the  Vatican  ms,  of  the  Septuagint,  chapters 
xvii,  12-31  and  55-XTiii.  5  —  twenty-nine  verses  in  all — are 
omitted}  Houbigant,  Kennicott,^  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Dathe, 
and  Bertheau,  on  tliis  account,  deem  these  verses  "inter- 
polataons."     But  such  critics  as   DeWette,  Thenius,  Ewald,^ 
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Bleek,  StiilieJiii,  Keil,  and  Davidson  ^  reject  this  tlieory,  and 
explsMii  the  passages  in  another  manner. 

As  to  Aimer's  ignorance  of  David,  it  is  entirely  conceivable 
tiiat  the  former,  as  commander  of  Saul's  army,  and  conatantly 
busied  with  military  affairs,  may  liave  known  very  little  of 
David  (who  was  probaiily  with  Saul  only  upon  ir^'-^iient 
occasions),^  and  nothing  whatever  as  to  his  family  c  luiectiu...^ 

Saul's  ignorance  of  the  young  hero  may  he  aoiounted  for 
Qpon  some  one  or  more  of  the  following  considerations : 

1.  Possible  anticipation  of  events,  or  ti-ansposition  of  pas- 
sages. Oriental  historians  sometimes  pursue  the  leading  idea  of 
(lie  narrative  to  its  result,  and  tlien  return  to  fill  «p  the  omitted 
details.'     Hence,  contemporaneous  events  appear  consecutive. 

2.  I/apse  of  time,  and  consequent  change  in  David's  personal 
aspect.  We  do  not  know  how  much  tame  intervened ;  and  the 
change  in  Eastern  youths  with  respect  to  physical  development 
is  very  marked  and  sudden.^ 

3.  Bustle  of  war  and  court  life,  with  the  multiplicity  of 
Saul's  servants  and  attendants.     So  Kalkar,  Saurin,  and  others. 

4.  Diseased  mental  state  of  Saul.  Persons  suffering  from 
mania  or  insanity  often  forget  their  nearest  friends.  So  Abar- 
banel  and  Bortholdt, 

5.  Ignorance  of  Saul,  not  as  to  David  himself,  but  as  to  his 
family,"  of  which,  as   we   have   seen,  Abner  might  well   be 

'  Introil.  to  Old  Teat.,  i.  S30. 

"  See  p.  SSI  infra,  "  David's  detenlion." 

'  Seo  Biblo  Commentary  on  1  Sam.  xvi.  31, 

'Thomson  (Land  and  Boofc,  il.  886,  AmeiiKan  edition),  epealiing  of  llie 
Budden  cliange  of  1>oya  ia  svicli  cases  sava:  "Thejnot  oniy  sprin?inco 
fu11-Kr(  Kn  manhood  as  byna^i  &u  a  theirfonnerbeancy  diaappeRis; 
Ihoir  complexion  beoom  a  da  k  he  f  at  ires  hard  and  angular,  and  Ihe 
whole  expression  of  c  un  nan  e  a  ern  and  even  disagreeable.  I  bare 
often  been  accosted  by  u  h  p  rson  ormeriy  intimate  acquaintances, 
but  itho  had  suddenly  frrown  ntire  y  on  of  my  knowledge,  nor  could  J 
without  diiHculty  recogn  e  hem  M  Thomson  thinlts  that  David,  hav- 
ing returned  fo  ahephe  had  proba  v  undergone  a  change  like  that 
abcvc  described,  honce  was  not  recogoiaed  by  Saul. 

"  So  Kurfx  In  Herza^a  Keal-Encylilopadie,  Hi.  ifOO. 
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ignorant.  KimcH  thinks  that  Saul  wished  to  know  simply 
whether  David's  valor  was  hereditary,  that,  if  so,  his  family 
might  be  "  made  free  in  Israel." ' 

As  to  the  fact  that  David  is  represented  a3  "  a  mighty,  vaJ^ant 
man,  and  a  man  of  war"  (svi.  18),  hut  as  a  "Btripling,"  a 
youth  tmaccustomed  to  arms  (xvii.  39,  42,  56),  it  may  he  said 
that  tlie  first  epithets  may  have  been  applied  to  David  not 
becaase  he  had  already  fought  bravely  in  war,  but  on  account 
of  the  courage  and  strength  displayed  by  him  in  killing  the 
lion  and  the  bear  (ivii.  34^36),  and  which  pointed  him  out  as 
a  future  hero.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  term  rendered 
"  stripling "  denotes,  says  Gesenius,  "  a  youth,  young  man  of 
marriageable  age."  Fuerst,  "  properly,  a  strong  one." 
Satan  under  reitraint.  Suffered  ta  roam  at  liberty. 

2Pet.  ii.  4;  Jiide  vL  Jobi.  6,  7;  IPet.  v.  8;  Bov.  xii.  13. 

While  the  leader  and  some  others  of  the  fallen  spirits  are 
permitted  to  roam  the  earth,  and  to  tempt  mankind,  the  majority 
of  these  beings  may  he  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  dark 
abode.  Even  those  which  are  let  loose  have  only  a  restricted 
liberty.  Beyond  certain  environing  Imea  they  are  not  suffered 
to  go ;  they  are  under  strict  Hurveillanee — as  we  might  espress 
it  by  a  borrowed  figure,  "  hound  over,"  or  so  seeored  that  they 
cannot  escape  the  judgment  of  the  last  day.  Davidson'  thinks 
that  "  chains  of  darkness  "  signify  metaphorically  misery,  oMu- 
rateness  in  tvic&edness,  and  despair.  A  being  may  possess 
physical  liberty,  yet  wear,  at  the  same  time,  the  heaviest  mental 
and  spiritual  chains. 

Solomon  reduced  Hebrews  to  bondage.  Did  iiat  enslave  them. 

1  Kiogfl  V.  13, 15;  xii.  4.  1  Kings  ix.  32. 

None  of  the  Israelites  were  reduced  to  actual  slceoery. 
Nevertheless,  Solomon's  taxes  and  levies  became  very  oppres- 
sive to  the  people  in  general.  Enforced  service,  even  though 
it  be  paid  service,  is  commonly  deemed  distasteful  and  hurden- 
Bome. 

•  See  chap.  xvli.  38.  =  Intrad.  to  New  Teat.,  iii.  488. 
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ZedekiaA  mrried  to  Babylon.  Did  not  see  Babylon. 

Jer.  xxxiv.  8.  2  Kings  xxv.  T;  Ezek,  xii.  18. 

The  first  passage  does  not  assert  that  Zeflekiah  should  actu- 
ally see  Babylon,  but  that  he  should  see  its  kiog,  and  go 
thither.  The  facts  were  these :  The  king  of  Babylon  ordered 
the  captive  Zedekiah  to  be  brought  before  him  at  his  head- 
quarters at  Elblah.  There,  at  the  king's  command,  Zedekiah's 
eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  bound  with  brazen  fetters  axift 
carried  to  Babylon.  Thus  tte  above  predictions  were  strictly 
fulfilled.  Zedekiah  saw  the  iing  of  Babyloa,  but  not  the  c«Cy 
itself  although  he  was  carried  thither  and  died  there. 

TI  ere  are  many  other  discrepandes  of  a  transparent  or 
t  V  al  cl  aracter,  like  the  following  cases  ;  Israel's  sight,  Gen. 
ilv  H  anl  10;  Egyptians  visible,  Ex.  xiv.  13  and  30;  re- 
e  vers  of  Moses'  book,  Deut,  xxxi.  9  and  25,  26 ;  reception 
ot  prom  ses  Heb.  xi.  13,  39,  and  33  ;  remover  of  stone,  Gen. 
XX  X  a  I  4 :  speaker  in  a  given  case,  Itlatt.  xxi,  41  and 
M  rk  1  <* ;  Luke  xx.  16;  survivors  of  Sennacherib's  army, 
2  K  g^  X  X  85.  Now  we  cannot  suppose  that  cases  like  these 
—founded  as  they  are  upon  free  and  poptdar  modes  of  thought 
and  spiech,  common  to  all  ages  and  countries  —  will  furnish 
difheulty  to  persons  possessed  of  candor  and  common  sense  — 
two  qualities  which  the  Bible  invariably  demands  and  pre- 
svpposes  in  its  readers. 

XI.    CONCEMSINO-  PLACES. 


Mosera  or  Moseroih  was  a  station  near  to  Mount  Hor,  and 
within  sight  ot  it.  Daring  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  at 
Mosera  Aaron  ascended  ttie  mountain  and  died.  Prof.  J.  L. 
Porter'  thinks  Mosera  was  tlie  general  name  of  the  district  in 
nhich  Mount  Hor  is  situated. 

'  Kitto,  ili.  221. 
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Abraham's  destination  Canafin.  Unlbnoirm  to  Mm. 

Gen.  xii.  5.  Heb.  xi,  8. 

At  first,  the  name  of  tte  coimtry  was  not  revealed  to  him.' 
It  is  designated  simply  as  a  "land  that  I  will  stow  thee"  (Gen. 
xii-  1).  Even  if  the  name  "  Canaan"  had  been  mentioned  to 
Abraham  at  the  outaet,  it  might  still  be  true  that  he  went  forth 
"  not  knowing  whither  he  went."  For,  in  those  days  of  slow 
transit,  imperfect  intercommuuicatioii,  and  meagre  geographiejd 
knowledge,  the  mere  name  of  a  country  several  hundred  miles 
distant  would  convey  almost  no  idea  of  the  country  itself.  In  oar 
own  time,  oven,  of  how  uaany  an  emigrant  on  his  way  to  America 
it  might  well  be  said,  "  He  knows  not  whither  he  is  going." 
Ahab  slain  at  Jrarml.  Slain  at  Eamoih-gilead. 

1  Kings  xsi.  1,  IB.  1  Kings  xxii.  37,  88. 

Gerlach,  Keil,  Kawlinson,  and  others  thiak  that  the  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled,  I're  part  upon  Aliab,  whose  blood  was 
actually  licked  by  the  dogs,  and  !«  part  upon  his  wicked 
son  Jehoram,  whose  dead  body  was  cast  into  the  veiy  plat 
of  ground  which  had  been  Naboth's,'  Bahr  maintains  that  the 
word  '"place,"  in  the  passage  at  the  right,  is  a  general  term, 
equivalent  to  "  outside  the  city " ;  both  Naboth  and  Ahab 
meeting  their  death  in  a  certwn  "place,"  that  is,  outside  the 
walls  of  a  city. 
Akaz  slept  v)!tk  his  fathers,  Ifotin  the  royal  eepitlchres. 

3  KiogH  xvi.  20.  3  Cbron.  xxTiil.  2T. 

If  Ahaa  was  buried  in  close  proximiiy  to,  though  not  in,  the 
royal  sepulchres,  the  conditions  of  the  case  would  be  fully  met 
AJioziah  died  at  Sfegiddo.  Aj:parentt]/  elsewhere, 

!n  Ahsziah  the  king  of  Jndah       And  he  Bought  AhaiiBh:  snCl  they 


eaw  <ft(a,  he  fled  Iw  the  way  of  the    caught  l<l 

Srden-houiBe.  AndJehufoilowed"-      -"  ■-  -- 
m,  and  eald,  Smite  him  also  ii 


vedafter    and  brought  I 


,    And  Ihey  did  m  at  the  goins   S 


a  Kings  Ix. 
'Gen.  s 


. ia  by  IbJeam. 

Megiddo,  and  died  tl 
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It  13  to  be  noticed  that  the  second  passage  is  veiy  nmch  con- 
densed, and  13  supplementary  to  the  other.  The  closing  words, 
"and  when  thoy  had  slain  him,  they  buried  him,"  indirectly 
attribate  the  burial  to  Jehu's  emissaries,  inasmuch  as  they 
ordered,  or  at  all  events  aOowed,  the  bnrial,  when  fliey  might 
have  prevented  it.' 

Probably  Ahaziah  really  escaped  to  Samaria,  and  concealed 
himself  for  a  time,  but  was  thea  ferreted  out  and  captured  by- 
Jehu's  soldiers,  who  brought  him  to  their  master.  Attempting 
again  to  escape,  he  received  a  fatal  wound  at  the'  pass  of  Gur 
near  Ibleam,  wheuce  he  fled  to  Megiddo,  where  he  breathed  his 
last.     So  Keil  and  Hackett.' 

The  passage  at  the  left  is  elliptical,  if  not  defective.  Leaviug 
out  the  words  supplied  by  our  translators,  Jeliu'^  injunction 
was,  "  Smite  him  also  in  the  chariot  at  tho  going  up  to  Gur, 
which  is  by  Ibleam."'  The  passage  then  contains  no  mention 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  command,  which  must  threrefore  bo 
supplied  from  the  parallel  passage. 
AmaUMtes  were  in  the  valtey.  Thfy  were  ore  the  laU. 

Num.  xiv.  36.  Ham.  xIt.  45 

The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  "  valley  "  denotes  "  a  broad 
sweep  between  hills."*  In  the  present  instance  the  valley 
itself  is  in  one  sense  styled  a  "  hill,"  because  it  lay  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain-plateau  or  table-land  where  the  conflict  oc- 
CTU'red.  The  Amaleldtes  and  Canaanites  "  came  down  "  from 
the  hdghts  above  to  this  plateau. 
Ammoidtes'  land  not  forfeited.  Some  of  it  given  to  Isradites. 

Deut,  ii.  19.  Josh.  xiii.  39. 

The  land  which  the  Ammonites  occupied  in  the  days  of 
Moses  the  Israelites  were  not  permitted  to  appropriate.  But 
the  Amorites  had,  at  somo  time  in  the  past,  overpowered  the 
Ammonites,  and  wrested  from  them  a  large  portion  of  their 

'  See  2  Kings  ix.  26. 

'  Smith's  Bible  Diet., !.  iS, 

'  Compare  Bihle  Commenlaiy  on  2  Kings  ix.  2T. 

'  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  under  "emefc,"  pns ,  p.  4T6. 
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territory.  This  tract — Sihoa  being  its  king  and  Heslibon  Ita 
capital — was  reconquered,  and  (apparently  with  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  Ammonitea)  taken  possession  of  by  the  Israelites.^ 
It  is  this  territory  which  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  from 


Num.  K.  33. 

Eashij  Kimchi,  and  the  Talmndists  mmntain  that  there  were 
two  arks -^  one  made  hy  Moses,  carried  in  the  van  of  t!ie 
army,  and  afterwards  captured  by  the  Philistines ;  the  other 
made  by  Bezaleel,  which  contained  the  tables  of  the  law,  and 
remaned  in  the  midst  of  the  encampment.'  Abarbanel,  Nach- 
manides,  and  others  hold  that  the  one  ark  was  generally  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  encampment,  but  in  exceptioiul  cases,  as 
during  the  three  days'  journey,  and  in  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan,'  was  borne  in  advance  of  the  host.  Keil  and  Kurtz 
say  that  the  ark,  as  distioguished  from  the  sanctuary,  always 
went  foremost  Bishop  Patrick  thinks  that  the  words  "  went 
before  them  "  do  not  imply  local  precedence,  but  leadership ; 
the  expression  being  often  applied  to  a  general,  who,  of  course, 
in  leading  his  forces  to  battle,  does  not  necessarily  go  hefore 
them,  in  the  local  sense- 
Balaam  returned  to  his  place.  He  went  instead  to  Midiim. 

Num.  xxir.  35.  Num.  xxxi.  8. 

He  set  out  upon  his  journey  home,  visitmg  Midian  on  the 
way.  According  to  Hengstenberg,*  Kurtz,"  and  Wmer,  the 
Hebrew  word  rendered  "  retnrned "  means  to  turn  away,  or 
to  turn  hack;  and  the  attainment  of  the  object  is  not  included 
in  the  word  itself.  Hence  we  may  read,  witli  Keil,  "went 
and  turni^d  towards  his  place." 

'  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  ii.  204,  305, 395. 

'  Conciliator,  i,  246, 247 ;  Prideaux,  ConneclJons,  i.  310, 311  (CTiaileEtown, 
Maes.  1S15). 
'  Joah.  !ii.  S-e. 

'  History  of  Balaam  and  his  prophecies,  pp.  608,  SOB. 
'  iiisloiy  of  O.  C,  iii.  458. 
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Beasts  sltin  at  door  of  ta})emacle.  Slain  elaewhsre. 

Ley.  XTii.  3,  4.  Deut.  xii.  15, 16. 

The  stringent  law  of  Leviticus,  designed  to  prevent  the 
private  and  idolatrous  rites  to  wMcIi  the  people  were  incEned 
is,  now  that  they  are  about  to  enter  Canaan,  relaxed,  bo  far  as 
animals  intended  simply  for  food  are  concerned. 


Mark  vi.  32,  i5.  53. 
JEleland  aad  others  have  shown  that  there  were  two  cities  of 
this  name,  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  western,  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.^ 
Berijamin  bom  in  Canaan.  Sorn  in  I'adan-aram. 

Gen.  xxxT.  lfi-19.  Gea.  xxxv,  94-56. 

Aben  Ezra  says  that  the  latter  passage  speaks  summarily. 
The  author,  writing  in  a  condensed  manner,  took  it  for  granted 
that  his  readers,  acquainted  with  what  he  had  written  a  few 
verses  previously,  would  make  the  necessary  esceptioa  here. 

Canaan  in  a  Btate  qf  famine.  Fruits  not  cut  oS- 

Geo.  xli.  5S,  57 ;  xlii.  1-5.  Geo.  xlUi.  11,  IS. 

To  this  discrepancy  adduced  by  Voq  Bohlen,  Kurtz  ^  replies, 
"  Only  the  cereal  products  of  the  land  had  suSered. . . .  Fertility 
in  fruit-trees  does  not  depend  on  the  same  drcunsstancea  as 
that  of  gr^n  crops." 

Christ  ascended  al  Beth/my.  At  Ijie  mount  called  Olivet. 

Luke  x-^iv.  50,  51.  Acts  i.  9, 12. 

Bethany  lay  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Olivet.  Persons 
returning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusaleni  would  pass  over  the  top 
of  Olivet,  and  hence  might  be  said  to  "  return  from  this 
mount." 

At  Jsrunalem. 
Luke  xxiv.  S3,  38;  Jolmxx.19. 

Matthew  does  not  deny,  but  simpJy  passes  over,  earlier  ap- 
pearancea  of  our  Lord,  and  dwells  upon  that  in  Galileo  as 

'  See  articlos  in  Smitit  anil  Kitto;  also,  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
8,  29-K2;  and  Ebvard,  Gospel  History,  p.  335,  336. 
'  History  of  Old  Covenant,  i.  376,  377. 
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being  one  of  gi'eat  importance.  Then,  probably,  it  was  that 
the  risen  Saviour  was  "  seen  o£  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once." '  This  manifestation  seems  to  liave  been  our  Lord's 
last  great  act  in  Galilee,  hia  final  interview  with  his  disciples  ia 
that  region. 


ChrisVafii'H  sermon,  on  a,  mountain.  In  the  plain. 

Matt.  V.  1,  2,  Luke  vi,  IT,  20. 

Mr.  Greawell  thinks  that  these  passages  refer  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent occasions.  Stanley^  says  that  the  words  in  Luke  should 
be  rendered  "a  level  place," 'and  not  "the  plain."  He  de- 
scribes a  hiO  with  flattened  top,  "  suitable  for  the  collection  of 
a  multitude,"  and  having  also  two  peaks  (now  called  "  the 
Horns  of  Hattin  "),  from  one  of  which  Christ  "  came  down," 
and  stood  "  upon  the  level  place  "  to  address  the  people. 

CHtiis  in  the  territory  of  Dan.  Within  that  o/Ephratm 

Josh.  xxi.  28,  24.  ICliron  vi  69 

In  the  opinion  o£  Keil  and  Rawlinson,  the  Hebrew  text  of 
iChron.  vi,  is  defective,  some  words  having  dropped  out  between 
verses  68  and  69,  through  an  oversight  of  copyists. 

Citien  pertained  to  Jadah.  Pertained  to  Dan. 

Josh.  XV.  33;  IChron.  ii.  53.       Josh.  stix.  40,  «;  Jadg.  xriii.  2,  8. 

The  explanation  is,  that  the  inheritance  of  Dan  proving  inad- 
equate,* Judah  gave  up  some  of  its  northern  towns,  and  Ephraim 
some  of  its  southern  towns,  to  the  Danites,  thus  furnishing  them 
with  a  territory  proportionate  to  their  number.  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol  were  among  the  towns  relinquished  by  Judah,  hence  are 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  belonging  to  the  latter  tribe,  and  some- 
times to  Dan."  The  statement  in  Judges  xviii.  1,  that  "  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Danites  had  not  fallen  unto  them  among  the 
tribes  of  Israel,"  Cassel  regards  simply  as  a  causeless  complaint 
by  the  Danites,  who  had  not  sufficient  enterprise  to  conquer  the 
territory  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  by  lot.      Bertheau, 


1  Cor.  XV.  6. 

*  Slniti  and  Palestino, 

Greek  ^«1  tiStou  tt^S.^D. 

'Josh.  xix.  47. 

'  Compare  Keil  o 

n  Josh,  six.  40-48. 
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Keil,  Kimcbi,  and  Kashi  take  the  words  as  meanmg,  "  no  ade- 
quate inheritance." 

The  assignment  of  tiie  same  cities  to  Judah  (Josh.  sv.  2C-S2, 
42),  and  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2-7),  is  due  to  the  simple  fact 
that  the  inheritance  of  Simeon  fell  within  that  of  Judah.^  Dif- 
ferences in  the  names  are  due  to  copyists. 

Cowitry  of  the  Oergeaenes.  Coujitri/  of  (Ab  Gadin-enes. 

Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark  y.  1. 

A  genei"^  geographical  desigiiation  applying  to  the  territory 
ill  which  Giadara  and  Gergeaa  were  situated.^ 

Doufei  took  Methea-ammak.  Captured  Gath. 

2  Sam,  viii.  1.  1  Cliran.  xviii.  1. 

Fuerst  and  Gesenius  int«rpvet  the  first  passage  thus :  "  David 
took  the  bridle  of  the  metropolis,"  that  is,  he  subdued  Gath 
the  meteopoUs  of  the  Philistines.  Havernick : ' "  David  took  the 
rein  of  dominion  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines."  Ewald  :* 
"  Tore  from  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  the  bridle  of  the  arm ; 
that  is,  he  tcre  from  them  the  supremacy  by  which  they  curbed 
Israel,  as  a  rider  cui'bs  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  which  the  strength 
of  his  arm  controls." 

Sisaiples  went  into  Galilee,  Tarried  in  Jenuolem, 

Matt.  XKA-Jii.  to,  16.  LnliO  xxit.  49. 

The  command  "  tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem,"  etc.,  means  simply, 
"  Make  Jerusalem  your  head-quarters.  Do  not  leave  it  to  begin 
your  work,  untH  ye  be  endued,"  etc.  This  injuaction  would  not 
preclude  a  brief  excursion  to  Galilee,  Besides,  the  command 
may  not  have  been  given  until  after  the  visit  to  Galilee.  Alford 
adopts  the  latter  hypothesis- 

Ephraim'i  land  east  af  Jordan.  Wesl  qf  Jordaii. 

2Sam.  xviii.  8.  Josh.  XTii.  15-13. 

Blunt,  Ewald,"  Hervey,  and  Stanley^  think  that  "  Ibe  wood 

'  See  Smith's  BiDle  Diet.,  Art.  ' 
TiBchendorf,  Tregelles,  etc.,  give  a 
agreeing  wftii  tliat  of  the  seconil. 

"Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  p.  203. 

»  Vol.  ii.  831,  833;  iii.  18fl,  note. 
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of  Ephraim"  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  was  not  wltHn  the  territory  of 
that  tribe,  but  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,     This  forest 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Ephraim- 
jtes  long  before  in  that  vicinity.^ 
Forces  stationed  in  certain  places.  In  different  places. 

2  Kings  xi.  8-T.  3  Uhroii.  xxiii.  4,  5, 

From  the  fact  that  the  young  king  spent  six  years  in  tlie 
hoose  of  the  Lord,  it  ia  designated  as  "  the  king's  honse." '  Keii 
maintains  that  the  forces  under  the  command  of  the  centurions 
who  occupied  the  various  posts  in  the  temple  consisted  partly 
of  Levitic  temple-goards.  and  pai-tly  of  royal  body-guards.  In 
Kings  the  latter  class,  m  Chronicles  the  former  class,  come  prom- 
inently into  view.  The  posts  or  stations  of  the  forces  agree 
well.  One  division  was  to  be  "  at  the  gate  of  Sar  "  (Kings), "  at 
the  gate  of  the  foundation"  (Chronides)  ;  a  second  was  to  be 
"  keepers  of  tlie  watch  of  the  king's  house  "  (Kmgs),  "  at  the 
ting's  house"  (Chronicles);  a  third  was  to  be  "at  the  gate 
behind  the  guard"  (Kings),  "porters  of  the  doors,"  better 
"watchers  of  flie  tliresholds "  (Chronicles).     Here  is  no  dis- 

Carrled  to  Nob. 
1  Sam.  xvii.  54.  1  Sam.  sxi.  9. 

The  first  passage  does  not  assert  that  David  kept  it  in  his 
tent.     During  the  interval,  he  or  some  one  carried  the  sword 
to  Nob. 
Boliath'e  head  carried  to  Jerusalem.  Thai  eity  held  by  Jehiisiles. 

1  Sam.  xvii.  54.  3  Sam.  v.  6,  9. 

To  the  "discrepancy  "  which  De  Wotte'  sees  here,  Ewald^ 
answers,  that  cleai'ly  David  did  not  carry  the  head  to  Jerusalem 
till  afterwards,  when  he  was  king.  Then,  as  we  learn  from  the 
passage  at  the  right,  he  captured  that  city. 

Gospel  to  be  preached  everywhere.  Not  to  beprecuihed  in  Asia. 

Matt.  xsTiii.  19.  Acta  xvi.  6. 

For  wise  reasons,  and  for  a  brief  time  only,  Paul  was  not 

'  See  JuJg,  xii.  1-6.  =  See  a  Kings  xi.  3-6. 
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allowed  to  preach  in  Asia.     When  the  fitting  time  airived,  the 
probibiljon  was  removed. 


We  have  previously  seen  *  that  the  Israelites,  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  thirty-eight  years  wei-e  comparatively  statioiiarj, 
or  83  nearly  so  as  tribes  of  nomadic  habits  could  weD  be  ;  and 
that  they  doubtless  were  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
in  quest  of  water  and  pasturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Prof.  Porter^  has  more  tlian  once  passed  through  a  moving 
tribe  of  Arabs,  spreading  over  a  tract  twenty  miles  in  diameter. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  Israelites  covered  a  vastly  larger  terri- 
tory; and  that  when  they  moved,  it  was,  as  Prof.  Palmer^  says, 
"  in  Bedawin  order,  subdivided  info  numeroua  encampments, 
and  spread  over  an  immense  surface  of  country." 

Many  critics  agree  with  Kurtz '  that  the  stations  mentioned 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  19-36  are  simply  the  places  successively  occu- 
pied as  the  head-quarters  of  Moses  and  the  tabernacle.  "  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  scattered  parties  of  IsraeUtea 
should  be  visited  by  Moses  and  the  sanctuary,  to  prevent  their 
connection  with  one  another,  and  more  especially  their  connection 
with  Moses  and  the  sanctuary,  being  entirely  dissolved  during  so 
long  a  period  as  thirty-seven  years.  Hence  the  stations  named 
in  Num.  xzxiii.  19-36  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  circuit, 
which  was  made  through  the  desert  by  Moses  and  the  taber- 
nacle." Prof.  J.  L.  Porter,'  Dieterici,*  Davidson,'  and  Messrs. 
Espin^  and  Cook  take  a  similar  view.  Dr.  Eobinaon*  also 
maintains  that  "  the  stations  as  enumerated  refer  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Moses  and  the  elders,  witb  a  portion  of  the  people 
who  kept  near  them  ;  while  other  portions  preceded  or  followed 

J  See  p.  M3  tnfra.  "  Kitto's  Cyclopedia,  iil.  lOTB. 

'  Desert  of  Exodus,  p.  433.  *  Hlstoiy  of  Old  Covenant,  Iil.  BOl. 

'  Kitto,  ill.  10T9.  s  See  In  Kurtz,  lii.  90. 

'InWod.  to  Old  Tent.,  1.336, 32T.  '  Bible  Commentary,  i.  G51,  730. 
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them  at  various  distances  as  the  convenience  of  water  and  pas- 
turage might  dictate."  Prof.  Porter  thinia  that  the  number  of 
"  marshalled  men  "  who  constantly  attended.  Moses  was  not  more 
than  one  tenth  of  tlie  whole. 

The  differences  between  tie  lists  of  stations  above  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  station  had  several  names,  or  that 
two  contignous  stations  were  occupied  at  the  same  time;^  or, 
as  Kurtz'  thinks,  that  the  object  in  the  thirty-third  chapter  is 
a  statistical  one,  that  is,  to  set  forti  not  all  the  halting-plaees, 
but  merely  the  places  where  a  r^olar  camp  was  formed  and 
the  sanctuary  erected,  wlrile  in  earlier  passages  the  object  ia  a 
historical  one,  hence  more  places  are  entmierated.  Hence, 
Num.  sxi.  11 — sxii.  1,  serera  places  are  mentioned  between 
Ije-abarim  and  the  pliuns  of  Moab;  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44-48, 
only  three  places. 

In  Num.  xxxiii.  30-33,  we  flad  the  names  Mosei-oth,  Bene- 
jaatan,  Hor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbathah ;  in  Deut,  x.  6,  7  they 
stand  thus:  Eeeroth'  Bene-jaakan,  Mosera,  Gudgodah,  and 
Jotbath.  As  to  the  trivial  vaviatioas  of  the  names,  nothing 
Deed  be  said.  The  latter  passage,  which  puts  Bene-jaakan 
before  Moaera,  probably  refers  to  a  second  visit  of  the  Israelites 
to  these  places,  in  tlie  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering.  The 
firet  time,  they  pursued  a  circuitous  course ;  tlie  second  time, 
the  shoiiest  and  most  direct  route,  thus  reversing  the  order  of 
tlie  two  places  named.* 

The  "wilderness  of  Paraa,"Num.  s.  12  andxii.lSjis  probably 
mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  texts  by  anticipation.  Eankesaya: 
"  Before  entering  more  minutely  into  the  details  of  the  march, 
which  he  does  from  x,  33  onwards,  the  author  mentions  at  the 
very  outset  (x.  12)  th.e  ultimate  destination,  viz.  Paran,  on  the 
borders  of  tho  promised  land."     So  I'uch  and  Hengstenberg. 

'  So  Davidson,  i.  336,  and  Keii  on  Num.  xxf.  16-20, 
'  Hiatoiy  of  Old  Covenant,  iii.  884, 

'  That  is,  "  wells  of  Benojaakan  "  =  Bone-jaaltan  in  the  ottitr  passage. 
'  See  Hengslenberj;,  Gen.  of  Pent.  ii.  355-S57;  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  Old  Cor., 
SL  251,  255. 
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Knrtz'  tbinka  that  x.  12  namea  the  most  soutiierly,  and  xii,  16 
the  moat  northei'ly,  atation  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 

The  fact  that  difierent  names  were  applierl  to  the  same 
looalitiea  esplaJaa  such  cases  aa  the  following:  Israelites'  atation 
in  wildemesa  of  Kedemoth,  Deut.  ii.  26 ;  on  Pisgah,  Num. 
xxi.  20.  21.  Moses'  outlook,  fi'om  Aharim,  Num.  xxvu.  12; 
from  Pisgah,  Deut  iii.  27  ;  from  Nebo,  Deut.  sxxiv.  1. 
Simeou'a  cities  and  towns,  one  list,  Josh.  xis.  2-G ;  a  varying 
liat,  1  Chron.  iy,  28-31.  Also,  Abel-heth-maachah,  1  Kings 
sv.  20;  Ahel-maim,  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  Gezer,  1  Chron.  xx.  4; 
Gob,  2  Sam.  ssi.  18,  with  a  multitude  of  similar  casea, 

Kadesh  is  sm.d  to  have  been  located  ia  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  Mum.  xiii.  26 ;  in  the  desert  or  wilderness  of  Zin,  Num. 
XX.  1 ;  Deut,  xxxil.  51.  "With  respect  to  this  point  there  are 
several  hypotbeaes. 

1.  That  there  were  two  places  named  Kadesh,  situated,  re- 
spectively, as  above.  So  Eeland,  Eabbi  Schwarz,  and  Stanley^ 
qualifiedly.  The  term  "  Kadesh,"  which  denotes  "  holy  place," 
may  well  have  been  applied  to  several  localities. 

2.  That  the  name  was  applied  both  to  a  certain  city  and  lo 
an  extensive  region  in  which  thia  city  lay.  So  Prof.  Palmer,^ 
Mr.  Hayman,'  and  others. 

3.  That  the  one  city  Kadeab  was  situated  in  such  relation  to 
the  deserts  of  Paran  and  Zin  that  it  might  be  popularly  assigned 
to  either.  It  may  have  been  located  upon  the  dividing  line  of 
the  two  deaerts,  or,  if  they  overlapped,  in  the  territory  common 
to  them  both."  It  is  the  opinion  of  Friea,  Hengstenberg,  Keil, 
Kurtz,  Eaumer,  Eobinaon,  and  others  that  the  Israelitea  were 
twice  at  Kadesh  —  once  in  the  second  year,  and  again  ia  tl:e 
fortieth  year  of  their  wanderings.*    Ewald  thinks  that  "  Kadesh 

'  See  anthoritiea  cifetl,  History  of  Old  Covenant,  iii.  230. 
'  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  9S,  91,  notes. 
'  Deeeit  of  Exodns,  p.  420. 
'Smith's  Bible  Diet-,  ii,  1519. 
'  See  Smitli'a  Bible  Diet.,  Art.  "  Paran." 
»  Kurtz  iii.  246,  947,  305-309, 
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was  only  the  reatiug-place  of  Moaea  antl  tlie  tabernacle,  and  tha 
meeting-place  of  the  community  on  appointed  days." 

As  to  the  location  of  Merihah,  near  Eephidim,  Ex.  xvii. 
1-7 ;  near  Kadesh,  Num.  xs.  13,  we  know  that  on  two  distinct 
occasions  the  Israelites  rebelled  for  want  of  water.  Hence 
both  localities  were  appi-opriately  named  "Meribali"  (strife).' 
On  the  second  occasion  Moses  and  Aaron  t 
ofiended  Jehovah. 

Isrners  boundary  the  Euphra 
Gen. XV.  18;  DeDt.xi.34;  aSam. 

Keil  suggests  that  these  difierent  passages  give  the  limits  — 
the  maxima  and  minima  —  of  the  promise ;  the  actual  extent 
to  be  determined  by,  and  proportionate  to,  Israel's  loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  God.  It  is  thought  by  Ewaid,"  Hervey,  and  New- 
maa  '  that  "  hia  border,"  in  2  Sam.  viii.  S,  refers  not  to  David's 
border,  but  to  that  of  his  opponent. 

Israelites  returned  to  Qilgal.  Bsiumed  to  Makke'Jah. 

Joeh.  X.  15,  43.  Josh.  x.  21. 

Davidson,  Espin,  Heogstenherg,  Keil,  and  others  take  tha 
fifteenth  verse  as  a  i>art  of  the  quotation  from  the  "  book  of 
Jaaher,"  —  the  citation  beginning  with  the  twelfth,  and  ending 
with  the  fifteenth  verse.  The  return  to  the  temporary  camp 
at  Makkedah  preceded  that  to  GUgal. 

Jehoiakim,  carried  to  Babyloil.  Died  at  Jerusalem. 

I  slept  with  his  fitthere. 
rled  with  the  bi: 

HiK  deud  body  Eball  be  cast  out  in 
the  day  to  tlie  heat,  and  in  the  night  tD 
the  frost.    Jep,  xxxvl.  30. 

Bertheau,  IlaiSae,  and  Movei's  think  that  the  Hebrew  of  the 
first  passage  impHes  that  Jehoiakim  was  not  actually  carried 
to  Babylon.  Bleelc^  pertinently  suggests  that  he  may  have 
gone  out  against  the  enemy,  and  been  slain  outside  the  city. 
Eawhnsoa  supposes  that  he  was  bound  with  the  intention  of 


of  Babylon 

It  itorUi  b'ey^ 
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carrying  him  to  Babylon,  but  instead  was  alam,  and  his  corpse 
ignominiously  treated.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Babylonians 
the  remains  were  collected  and  interred  in  the  royal  burial- 
place,  so  that,  ultimately,  the  unhappy  prince  "  slept  with  hia 
fathers."  Winer '  thinks  that,  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  next  reign,  the  enemy,  or  even  hia  former  suhjccta,  may 
have  vented  their  rage  upon  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
Jehoiakim  in  the  manner  above  described.  Wordsworth  °  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah  whose  deaths 
are  spoken  of  in  scripture,  Jehoiakim  is  the  only  one  whose 
burial  is 


He  lived  at  one  place  in  the  early,  at  the  other  in  the  later, 
part  of  his  reign.  Bahr  suggests  that  Tirzah  may  have  been 
merely  a  suiamer  residence  of  this  monarch, 

Jenisaiem  in  Judah.  In.  land  of  Benjamin. 

JosEi.  XV.  8.  Jo&h.  xviii.  38, 

The  city  was  actually  within  the  lunits  of  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  yet  on  the  very  border  line  of  Judah,'  so  that  it 
might  be  popularly  assigned  to  either  tribe.  Stanley,*  indeed, 
maintains  that  the  Jebusite  forti-ess  stood  upoa  "  neutral  ground 
in  the  very  meeting-point  of  the  two  tribes  " ;  and  Light-loot' 
mentions  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the  altars  and  sanctuary  were 
in  Benjamin,  the  courts  of  the  temple  in  Judah. 
Jordan,— "thU  side."  east  of  river.  Pkrme  denotes  icest  of  river. 

Num.xxxr.U;  Deut.  I.I;  Josh.  1.14.  Joeli.xli.T;  xxii.T;  IChron.  xxri.30. 
The  expression  "  this  aide  Jordan,"  lilie  its  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent,' is  ambiguous,  and  may  denote  either  side  of  that  river, 
according  to  the  mental  stand-point  which  the  sacred  historian 
occQpiea  at  the  time  of  writing.  So  Fuerst,  Gesenius,  and 
others. 

'  Keal-Worteiljncli,  i.  595.  '  Replies  to  Kssaye  nnd  Reviews,  p.  434. 

'  Smith's  Bible  Diet ,  li.  1273.      '  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  175. 

'  Prospect  of  Temple,  cliap.  1,    '  See  different  seiiscs,  Num.  xx3dI.19,82. 
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Joshua  conquered  all  Canaan.  Conquefed  only  a  part. 

Josh.  xi.  16,  :T,2S;  xii.  T,  3;  xxL  43.  Josh.  siii.  1-6 ;  Jndg.  ii.  es. 

The  solution  appears  to  be  that  Joshua  had  virtually  con- 
quered the  whole  land.  He  had  so  thoroughly  brokea  the 
power  of  the  CanaaniteiS  that  they  could  no  longer  make  heiwt 
against  him.  The  land  was  now  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Israelites.  All  they  needed  to  do  was  to  go  forward  valiantly, 
and  occupy  it.  But,  through  indolence  and  unbelief,  they 
did  not  av^  themselves  fully  of  that  dominion  which  was  within 
their  reach. 


Josiah  died  al  Megiddo.  Died  at  Jerusalem. 


lb  servuita  curried  hlni  lu  a       And  they  brouirht  him 
eadTrom  "—'•'■' -" '■'    —-•■-''•'■■>  ~..^  ...—  k... 


o  J^usalent,  and  burkd  lilm  in    thesepiilotiresol'hia  Ikthers.    2C)iroii. 
ms  own  BBpulclii-e.    SKIngs  xxill.  30.      xxuv.  24. 

Davidson,'  Fuerst,  Gesenius,  and  Eawllnson  agree  that  the 
word  "  meth,"  in  tie  first  test,  may  meau  dying,  or  in  a  dying 
state.^  Joaiah  was  carried  off  the  field  in  a  dying  condition ; 
he  expired  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.* 

Law  given  at  Sinai.  Qivert  in  Jlareb. 

Ex.  xix.  11, 18.  Dent.  ir.  10-15. 

1.  Sinai  may  be  the  older,  and  Horeh  tlie  later  name.  So 
Davidson,  Stanley  *  apparently,  and  Ewald." 

2.  Iloreb  may  be  a  general  name  of  the  district  or  range  of 
mountains,  and  Sinai  the  specific  name  of  some  peak.  So 
Heugstenherg,^  Robinson,  Palmer,'  Eiidiger,  Hitter,  Kurtz,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Thompson,*  and  others. 

3.  Sinai  may  be  taken  as  the  original  name  of  the  entire 
group,  whilst  Horeb  is  restricted  to  one  particular  mountain. 
Gesenius  takes  this  view;  and  Lepsius  tiiinks  that  the  two 
names  are  applied  alike  to  the  mountain  of  the  law.  Any  one 
of  these  hypotheses  relieves  the  difficulty  completely. 

1  Sncred  Hernioneat.,  p.  551.  =  See  use  in  Gen.  xx.  S. 

°  Compare  Zech.  xil.  11.  *  Sinai  and  Palestine,  31,  note. 

'  History  of  Israel,  ii.  43,  note.  '  Gon.  of  Pent.,  ii.  327. 

'Desertof  Exodus,  p.  103.  "Smith's  Bibla  Diet.,  iv.  3054. 
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Moses  commisiionfiii  in  Midian.  Received  commfssion  in  Egypt. 

Ex.  iii,  10;  iv.  19.  Ex.  vi.  10-13. 

His  failure  to  persuade  Pharaoh  to  a  dbmission  of  the 
Israelites,  as  well  as  ihe  suddeu  revulsion,  on  their  part,  from 
bnoyant  hope  to  uuseemly  dejection,  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  Moaea'  wavering  faith  should  be  atreagthened 
by  a  solemn  renewal  of  his  commission. 
Sebui^dnenxay  encamped  at  Riblah.        Came  agalnH  Jerusalem. 

2  KinKS  XXV.  8.  2  Kings  xxv.  1. 

The  expression  "came  against"  does  not  imply  that  he  came 
to  the  city  in  person.  He  sent  his  army  to  besiege  the  city ; 
but  he  himself  made  his  hoad-quartcrs  at  Eiblah,  from  which 
pla;ce  he  could  conveniently  direct  hosfjle  operations  against 
Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  both  of  which  cities  he  ■ 
the  time. 

n-  Blaiii  at  home.  Slain  • 


The  first  precept  was  addressed  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
when  they  had  "  no  cdmmoii  altar "  cor  sanctuary ;  heoce  the 
houses  in  which  they  dwelt  were,  so  to  speak,  consecrated  as 
altara  and  sanctuaries.  The  second  passage  contemplates  them 
as  settled  in  Palestine,  where  they  had  a  common  sanctuary, 
around  which  it  was  desirable  that  their  reli^ous  sentiments, 
services,  and  associations  should  be  clustered.  Karta '  thinks 
that  the  words  "in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose"  °  include  the  whole  city  in  which  the  tabernacle  was 
located ;  so  that  the  passover  might  be  slain  upon  any  spot 
within  that  city. 

Peter's  residence  Oc^emaum.  Apparenthj  Bethsaida. 

Mark  i.  21,  29.  Jolin  i.  44. 

Peter  and  his  brother  were  "  of  Bethsaida,"  in  that  they  were 
natives  of  that  city ;  yet  they  afterward  dwelt  in  Capernaum. 

Sanctuary  at  Shilah.  Located  at  Shecltem. 

Josh,  xviii.  1]  ISam.iil.31;  iv.  3.  JoEb.  xxiv.  1,  26. 

Masius,  Michaells,  and   other  critics  say   that  "  naiqdash," 

»  History  of  OliI  Covenant,  iii.  213.  =  In  Deut.  xvi.  T. 

32* 
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tancluary,  in  the  laat  text,  denotes  simply  tke  holy  place  which 
Abraham  consecrated,^  and  in  which  Jacob  dwelt  a  long  time, 
and  where  he  purified  his  family  from  idolatry."  This  place, 
liowever,  was  different  from  the  "  sanetuary "  proper,  where 
the  ark  had  its  seat.  Ilongstenberg '  has  clearly  shown  that 
the  phrase  "  before  God"  does  not  invariably  imply  the  presence 
of  the  sacred  ark  or  tabernacle, 
Salomon's  eftips  west  to  Ophir.  They  leerit  Co  TarshUh. 

1  KJngB  ix.  26-28.  1  Kings  x.  32;  2  Clii-on.  Is.  21. 

Rawlinson  thinks  that  different  fleets  are  intended;  also 
that  the  name  "  Tarshish  "  was  applied  to  two  different  places, 
one  of  which  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
or  the  Persian  Gulf,  since  the  Phoenicians  had  trading  estab- 
lishments in  this  quarter,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
their  local  names.  Hence  this  name,  like  our  term  "  Indies," 
may  have  been  applied  to  places  widely  separated.  It  was  to 
this  east«m  Tarshish,  and  not  to  that  in  Spain,  that  Solomon's 
fleet  made  the  triennial  voyage,* 

Bahr,  Bleek,'  Davidson,^  DeWette,  Ewald,  Gesenius,  Haver- 
nick,  Movers,  Winer,  and  Mr.  Twistleton/  however,  take  the 
expression  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  not  as  denoting  that  these  vessels 
actually  went  to  Tarshish,  but  that  they  were  of  the  kind  ordi- 
narily employed  in  commerce  with  that  place.  That  is, "  Tarshish- 
ships,"  like  our  term  "  East-lndiamen,"  would  loosely  indicate 
the  larger  daiis  of  merchant  vessels.  On  this  hypothesis,  the 
chronicler*  misunderstood  the  appellation,  as  if  it  denoted  that 
these  ships  actually  went  to  Tarshish. 

Tabernacle  located  vnUiout  the  camp.  Within  the  camp. 

Nam.  M.  16,  24-25;  xii.  4.  Hum.  li.  2.  8. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  was  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  square,  with  a  large  unoccupied  space  in  the  middle. 


'  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  iv.  31T8-318I. 
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At  the  centre  of  this  space  tlic  taliernaclo  was  located  ;  being 
thus,  as  is  thought,  some  two  thousand  cubits  removed,  on  all 
sides,  from  the  teats  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  this 
isolation  of  the  tabernacle,  those  who  visited  it  were  necessitated, 
as  it  were,  to  leave  the  encampment,  and  "  go  out "  to  the 
tabernacle.     Tiie  latter  was  within,  yet  virtually  outside  of  the 

A  recent  writer'  finds,  in  1  Kings  six.  3,  8,  a  "geographical 
anomaly,"  in  that,  as  he  thinks,  "  Elijah  is  represented  as 
travelling  uninterruptedly  forty  days  and  forty  nights  frora 
Beereheba  to  Horeb ;  whereas  the  distance  is  little  more  than 
forty  geographical  miles."  To  which  we  reply:  (1)  That, 
according  to  the  best  maps,  such  as  tliose  of  Kiepert,  and  Smith 
and  Grove,  the  distance  ia  some  two  hundred  statute  miles ; 
and  (2)  that  there  is  no  intimation  that  Elijah  was  walking  the 
whole  time,  neither  that  he  pursued  a  straight  course  in  his 
wanderings. 

The  same  author*  fin^  a  similar  difficulty  in  1  Sam.  x.  1-9, 
where,  as  he  maintmns,  Saul  went  first  to  Eachel's  sepulchre, 
near  Bethlehem,  and  thence  to  (Mount)  Tabor  in  Zebulon,  across 
the  territory  of  four  tribes,  making  the  whole  drcuit  ia  a  single 
day.  But  the  Hebrew  "  elon  tabor,"  rendered  plcdn  of  Tabor 
in  vs.  3,  means,  according  to  Fuerst,  Gesenius,  and  the  Septua- 
gint,  oak  of  Tabor.  Keil  and  Ewald '  say,  the  "  terebinth  of 
Tabor  " ;  the  latter  adding  that  "  Tabor  "  is  certainly  only  "  a 
dialectic  variation "  for  "  Deborah,"  and,  with  Thenius,  main- 
taining that  die  tree  in  question  was  that  under  which  Deborah 
was  buried.*  There  is  not  the  least  proof  that  Mount  Tabor  Is 
here  intended. 

'SeeinDavidson'Blntrod.  toOMTest.,!!,  36,  3T. 

'  III  Davidsoa,  Yol.  I.  515. 

^  History  of  Israel,  iii,  21,  aod  now. 

<  Gen.  XXX.Y.  8. 
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HI.    COXCEKKIJfG  NUMBERS. 

We  liave  previously,  more  than  once,  called  attention  to  the 
marked  resemblance  oi  Hebrew  letters  to  one  another;'  also, 
to  the  fact,  generally  conceded  by  scholars,  that  these  letters 
were  in  ancient  time  employed  to  represent  numbers,'  These 
two  facts  indicate  at  once  the  cause  and  the  solution,  of  tlie 
numerical  discrepancies  of  sci'ipture.  For,  when  3  denotes  2  ( 
3,  20 ;  3,  50 ;  and  S,  80 ;  when  i  stands  for  4,  S  for  4000,  -) 
for  200,  and  n  for  400,  mistakes  in  nmnhers,  especially  when 
the  numeral  letters  were  hlurred  or  unskilfully  written,  would 
be  inevitable.  But,  as  elsewhere  intimated,  these  mistakes, 
which  we  find  in  considerable  numbers,  touch  no  vital  point  of 
scripture.  No  precept,  promise,  or  doctrine  is  in  the  least 
degree  impaired  by  them;  nor  do  they  militate  against  any 
well-balanced  tiieory  of  inspiration.  That  the  larger  part  of 
the  following  cases  arose  through  the  mistakes  of  copyists  we 
have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt;  yet,  since  other  solutions  have 
been  given  in  most  cases,  they  will  be  adduced  when  it  seems 
worth  whUe. 
Abraham's  only  eon  Isaac.  Had  several  sans. 

Gen.  xxii.  3;  Heb.  xi.  IT.  Gun.  xxv.  6. 

Isaac  was  Abraham's  "  only  son  "  by  Sarah,  as  well  as  the 
only  one  in  the  line  of  promise —  the  theocratic  line.  Or  the 
term  may  be  equivalent  to  "beloved  son."  Josephus^  employs 
the  term  "  monogenes,"  only-begotten,  in  this  latter  sense. 

Aisolora  had  three  soils.  He  had  no  sons. 

2  Sam.  xiy.  21.  2  Sam.  xriii.  18. 

Previous  to  the  time  referred  to  in  the  latter  text,  his  three 
sons  had  died. 

Arah's  soits  seven  hundred  seventh-Jive.  Six  hundred  and  Jl/ty-tieo. 

Esra  ii,  5.  Neh.  vii.  10. 

Most  probably  the  diSerence  is  due  to  copyists'  blunders. 
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Tl  e  ot!  e  cases  somsi  t  ventj  n  n  ml  er  which  appear  from 
a  Gompai  on  ot  Ez  a  u  G  60  w  tl  Neh  v  1.  11-67,  are  to  be 
expUuel  in  the  same  maimer  The  gifts"  of  the  people, 
as  set  dow    by  the  two  wi  te  ?  vary  as  follows  1 

Es^ra,  11.  b9.  Nehemiak,  vii.  TO-73. 

Gold,  61000  drams  (a  copyist's  mis-    QoM,  from  Tirshatha,    l.OOOdroms 
lalte).  from  chief  fdtliera,  20,000      " 

"    people,  2Q,Q0Q       " 

41,000 
Silmr,  5000  lbs,  (a  round  number).       Silver,  (torn  Tirshatha,  500  lbs 

"      <:tiief  fathers,  2,900  " 
"     people,  ifim  " 

Gtmnenis,  100  (a  round  nun 


Keil  and  Bertheau  think  that,  in  the  seventieth  verse  from 
Nehemiah,  the  Hebrew  for  pounds  of  silver  has  dropped  out,  so 
that,  as  assumed  in  the  above  reckoning,  the  passage  would  stand, 
"five  hundred  pouni^s  of  silver  and  thirty  pdests'  garments." 

Altong  points  out  the  fact  that  Ezra's  sum  total  is  29818 ; 
Nehemiah's,  81089 ;  aad  that  the  latter  mentions  17G5  persons, 
and  the  foiioer  494  persons,  omitted  in  the  parallel  record. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Ezra's  sum  total  added  to 
Nehemiah's  surplus  is  just  equal  to  the  latter's  sum  total  added 
to  the  former's  surplus.  That  is,  29818  -{-  1765  =  31089  -]- 
494  =^  31583.  If  from  the  whole  amount,  42360,  given  by 
both  authors,  we  deduct  3T583,  the  remainder  will  be  10777  ; 
"  omitted,"  says  Davidson,^  following  Alting,  "  because  they  did 
not  belong  to  Jadah  and  Benjamin,  or  to  the  priests,  but  to  the 
other  tribes." 


The  Jewish  interpreters  °  maintain  that  there  were  (wo  am- 
buscades.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  verses  are  not  found  in  the 

'  See  lists  in  Keil's  Commentary;  also,  in  De  Wettc,  Introd.  to  Old  Test., 
ii.  381,  832.    Compare  Bib.  Comment,  in  loc. 
'  Sacred  Hermeneutlcs,  p.  554. 
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hence,  some  critics  regard  tliem  as  a  marginal 
note  which  has  crept  into  the  text.  The  best  explanation  is, 
that  fJie  copyist  wrote,  by  mistake,  in  the  third  verse,  5,  30000, 
for  II,  5000. 

Upon  the  same  hypothesis,  that  of  the  confoimding  of  similar 
numeral  letters,  may  be  explained  all  sudi  cases  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Chapiter's  length,  5  cubits,  1  Kings  vii.  16;  3  cubits, 
2  Kings  xsv.  17.  Deaths  by  plague,  34000,  Num.  xxv.  9; 
20000,  1  Cor.  X.  8  (Paul "  may  have  intended  \a  include  only 
those  who  fell  "  in  one  day  ").  Edomites  slmn,  18000,  2  Sam. 
Yiii.  13  and  1  Chron.  xviiL  12 ;  12000.'  Ps.  Ix.  title  (the  slaughter 
is  attributed  to  king  David,  to  his  general-iii-chief,  and  to  a 
-  subordinate,  according  to  a  common  flgure  of  speech).  Fore- 
skins, 200,  1  .Sam.  xviii.  25,  27;  100,  2  Sam.  iii.  14.  Horse- 
men, 700,  2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  7000,  1  Chron.  xviii.  4  (Nun  final, 
1,  mistaken  for  dotted  Zayin,  i).*  Horsemen  40000,  aod  chariots 
700,  2  Sam.  x.  18;  footmen  40000,  and  chariots  7000, 1  Chron. 
xix,  13  (Keil ;  It  is  very  evident  that  there  are  copyist's 
errors  in  both  texts).  House  and  porch, — height,  30  cubits, 
1  Kings  vi.  2;  120  cubits,  2  Chron.  iii.  4,  Levites, —  number, 
22000,  Num.  iii.  39  ;  23000,  Num.  sxvi.  62  (the  1000  excess 
may  have  been  the  increase  during  the  interval).  Molten  sea 
held  2000  batK  1  Kings  ™.  26;  3000  baths,  2  Chron.  iv.  5 
(the  Hebrew  verb  rendered  "contained"  and  "held"  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  translated  "  received "  ;  and  the  meaning  may 
be  that  the  sea  ordinarily  contained  2000,  but  when  tilled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  received  and  held  3000  baths.'  Or,  with  Biihr 
and  Keil,  we  may  say  that  5,  2000,  has  been  confounded  with 
S,  3000).  Officers,  — chief,  550, 1  ICngs  ix.  23 ;  250,  2  Chron. 
viii.  10.     Overseers,  3300,  1  Kings  v.  16;  3600,  2  Chron.  ii. 


'  DavidBon,  on  Hebrew  Text,  p.  44. 
« Ewald  (ii.  181,  note),  daema  it "  a  sliglil 
'  Ewald  Bays  liii-  15T,  note),  "a  cleriral  e 
•Davidson,  Saj^red  Henneiieutica,  p.  5i4. 
'  So  Bawltnson;  aJso,  Taylor's  Oalmet. 
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18  {tie  sum  of  tte  officers  and  overseers  is  the  same,  3850, 
in  each  case.  In  Kings  authority,  in  Clironides  nationality/, 
seems  the  prindple  of  division).'     Pillars'  length,  18  cubits, 

1  liinga  vii.  15;  35  cubits,  2  Chron.  iii.  15  {possibly  the  two 
were  cast  in  one  piece  35  cubits  long,  which,  cut  in  two,  made 
two  pillars,  in  round  numbers  18  cubits  long).^  Pomegi'anates, 
200,  1  Kings  vii.  20 ;  400,  1  ICngs  vii.  42  and  2  Chron.  iv. 
13;  100,  Jer.  Iii.  23;  90  on  a  side,  Jer.  Iii.  23  (if  tlie  two 
pillars  had  each  two  rows,  with  100  pomegranates  in  a  row, 
tlie  first  tfiree  numbers  are  accounted  for.  Bahv  and  Eawlinson 
think  that  96  faced  the  cardinal  points,  while  the  other  four 
were  placed  at  the  angles).  Persons  slain,  800,  2  Sam.  ssiii, 
8 ;  SOO,  1  Chron.  si.  11  (d,  the  jnilaal  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
words  for  three  and  eiffkt,  being  used  as  an  abbreyiarion,  a 
mistake  arose).'  Persons  slain,  5,  2  Kings,  sxv,  19  ;  7,  Jer. 
Iii.  26  (n,  5,  confounded  with  1,  7).  Stalls,  40000,  1  Kings  iv. 
26  ;  4000,  2  Chron.  is.  25^  (Ewald  * :  Hebrew  terms  for  four 
mA  forty  confounded).     Talents,  420,  1  Kings  is.  28 ;  450, 

2  Chron.  viii.  18  (3,  20,  confounded  with  S,  50).  Temple's, 
length,  40  cubits,  1  Kings  vi.  17;  60  cubits,  1  Kings  vi.  2 
{the  whole  temple,  esclusive  of  llie  porch,  was  60  culiits  long, 
vs.  2;  the  sanctuary  20  cubits,  vs.  16;  hence  the  temple  par 
excellence  was  40  cubits  in  length).  Temple  vessels,  2499, 
Ezra  i.  9,  10  ;  5400,  Ezra  i.  11  (ancient  interpreters  maintain 
that,  in  the  first  two  verses,  only  the  larger  and  more  Taluabie 
artides  are  spedfled;  while  the  sum  total,  in  vs.  11,  includes 
the  greater  and  the  less  together).*  In  all  these  cases  the 
hypothesis  of  copyist's  errors  affords  a  very  facile  and  reasonable 
esplanatioo. 

'  See  Bib.  Com.  on  I  Kings  v.  18. 
'  Davitlson,  Sapred  HermeneuticE,  pp.  548,  549. 
'  Kennicott,  DieBertatlooa,  i.  B5,  96. 

'  History  of  Israel,  iii.  170,  nole.     See  another  solntion,  Davidaon'a 
Sacred  Hermeneutlcs,  p.  543. 
'  Keil,  Commencai;  in  loc. 
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Aniiiuiis  employeil,  —  ons.  Mots  than  one. 

Mark  xi.  T.  Matt.  xxi.  5,  7, 

To  this  objection  of  Strauss,  Davidson  "^  replies  that  "  ksi,"  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  fl£th  verse,  is  exegetical,  and  should  be 
rendered  even.  Hence  the  passage  would  read,  "  upon  an  ass, 
enen  a  colt,"  etc. 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  seventh  verse  seems  to  represent 
Christ  as  riding  upon  hoik  animals,  Winer' notes  that  by  a 
vague  idiom  the  "'plural  of  class"  is  often  put  for  the  singular; 
as  when  Vfe  say,  He  sprang  from  the  koises  though  only  one 
of  the  team,  the  saddled  horse,  is  meant.  Upon  this  idiomatic 
use  of  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  may  be  expl  lined  the 
following  cases :  Jacob's  daughters,  Gen  xh  l  7  an  1  15  Re- 
viling malefactors.  Matt,  xxvii.  44  and  luko  xxui  39-41 
(Cbrysoatom,  Jerome,  Theophylact,  and  others  say  that  at  first 
ioth  malefactors  reviled  our  Lord,  but  that  later  one  repented).' 
Tables  of  show-bread,  1  Kings  vli.  48  and  2  Chrou.  iv.  19. 

Animals  sacrijked,  thirteen.  Eleven,  only. 

Lev.  xxiii,  18, 19.  Num.  xxviii.  27,  BO. 

Jewish  interpreters  in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,*  as  well  as 
Josephus,  Keil,  Kurte,  and  others,'  maintain  that  the  offerings 
mentioned  in  Numbers  are  additional  to  those  prescribed  in 
Leviticus.  The  former  were  to  be  offered  before  the  latter, 
and  subsequent  to  the  daily  morning  sacrifice.  As  the 
refer  respectively  to  different  points  of  time,  there  is 
lision.  Upon  the  same  theory  of  reference  to  different  oi 
or  times,  we  may  readily  solve  cases  like  the  following :  Beii- 
jamin's  sons,  Gen.  slvi.  21,  and  Num.  xxvi.  38,  40;  1  Chron. 
vii.  6  (the  same  individual  may  have  borne  different  names ; 
and,  during  the  interval  between  the  epochs  referred  to,  some 
of  the  sons  may  have  died}.^     Captives,  2  Kings  xxiv.  14,  IC 

'  Introd.  to  New  Teat,,  i.  86.         =  Grummar  of  New  Teat.  Idiom,  p.  175. 
'  DavidBon'fl  Sacred  Hennenettties,  p.  562.  ■"  ConciliaWr,  i.  233. 

'  See  Bible  Commentary  on  Lev.  xxiii. 

'  Davidson,  Introd.  to  Old  Teat.,  ii.  60,  says  these  Bcconnla  must  "  relate 
to  different  periods  of  time,  and  different  branches  of  the  same  line." 
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and  Jer.  Hi.  28-30  (here  may  bn  a  numPiical  error,  or  the 
10000  in  Kings  may  ha\e  mdiidert  not  only  the  4600  of 
Jeremiah,  but  also  thoge  captured  on  oert'^m  other  occasions). 
Cities  of  refuge,  Num  sxs\  13  Jo^h.  xx  7,  8  and  Deut.  iv. 
41  (Mosea  himself  apjiointeJ  three  uties,  and  Joshua  subse- 
quently confirmed  this  appointment,  and  added  three  more 
cities).  Heads  of  people,  Ezra  ii.  3-35  and  Neh.  x.  li-27 
(Davidson^ :  "  The  number  had  increased  in  the  interval  between 
Zerubbabel  and  Neheraiah ").  Jair's  cities,  Judg.  x.  4  and 
Josh.  xiii.  30;  1  Chi-on.  ii.  22,  23  (these  passages  refer  to 
different  times.  Eawlinson  suggests  that,  as  the  "Havoth" 
were  properly  "  villages "  or  "  small  hamleis,"  it  might  be 
difficult  to  fix  their  number  exactly.  According  to  KeU  and 
Bertheau,^  Kenath  and  her  daughter-towns,  thirty-seven  in 
number,  are  included  by  the  chronicler  among  Jair's  dties, 
thus  making  the  number  "sizty").  Jeduthnn's  sons,  1  ChroD. 
XXV.  S.  Jesse's  sons,  1  Sam.  xvi.  6-1 1 ;  and  1  Chion.ii.  13-15 
(the  later  writer  omita  the  sons  who  died  early).  Michal's 
sons,  2  Sam.  xxi.  8  and  vi.  23  ("  Had  no  child  unto  the  day 
of  her  death"  may  mean  simply  "had  no  child  henceforward." 
Ewald^  and  DeWette^  say,  with  tbe  greatest  probability,  that 
Mickal,  in  the  first  passage,  is  a  copyist's  mistake  lor  Merab). 
Ransom,  Ex.  xsx.  13  and  Neh.  x.  32  (the  first  was  a  census 
tax ;  the  latter,  an  annual  tax).  Shemaiah's  sons.  1  Chron.  iii. 
22  (Jewish  critics  say  that  one  son  died  in  infancy).  Sim- 
eonites,  Num.  i.  23  and  Num.  xxvi.  14  (here  may  be  a  numer- 
ical error ;  or,  since  Zimri,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  was  a 
Simeonite,  the  24000  who  died  in  the  matter  of  Baal-Peor* 
may  have  belonged  chiefly  to  tlie  tribe  of  Simeon  ;  hence  its 
remarkable  diminution).  Solomon's  ^ts  to  Iliram,  1  Kings 
V.  11  and  2  Chron.  ii.  10  (Davidson" :  The  first  passage  specifies 

'  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  139.         '  Die  Biieher  der  Clironik,  pp.  16,  IT. 
'  Vol.  ili.  74,  now;  also  p.  136.      *  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  11.  319. 
"  Num.  XXV.  B-I4.  '  Sacred  HermenentioSi  P-  94S. 
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tlie  articles  intended  for  Hiram's  Louschold ;  the  second,  those 
for  his  workmen). 

Angels  seen,  on«  seated.  Two  sUmding.  Two  eeated. 

Matt,  xxriii.  2,  5;  Mack  svl.  5.        Lulie  xxiv.  4,  John.  xx.  12. 

Ebrard,^  with  other  critics,  has  made  it  clear  that  these  pas- 
sages relate  to  diSerent  persons  and  times.  This  point  will  be 
considered  hereafter.  One  angel  appeared  at  a  given  time; 
two  appeared  at  another  time.  The  position  assumed,  aJso, 
maj-  have  varied  at  different  times.  Tet  tlie  Greek  word  in 
Luke,  rendered  "  stood  by,"  also  means  to  come  near,  to  appear 
to.  In  Luke  ii.  9  ;  Acts  sii.  7,  it  is  translated,  "  came  upon  " ; 
hence,  in  the  text  in  question,  tlie  sense  may  be,  "  suddenly 
appeared,  to  them." 

Appeara^tces  of  Christ,  — dm  it 
Jolin  XX.  and  x^i. 

No  one  of  the  sacred  writers  claims  to  have  mentioned  all 
the  appearances  of  our  Lord.  Cert^n  cases  are  mentioned  by 
one  writer,  other  cases  by  another  writer,  —  each  laying  stress 
upon  those  instances  which  seemed  to  him  most  important,  yet 
not  denying  the  existence  of  other  instances. 

In  a  similar  manner  may  be  resolved  the  subjoined  cases : 
Blind  men,  Matt  sx.  30  and  Mark  x.  46 ;  Luke  xviii.  35,  38 
(some  think  there  were  three^  blind  men  healed,  —  one  when 
Jesns  entered  the  city,  the  other  two  when  he  left  it ;  others 
suppose  that  two  were  healed, — one  in  the  approach  to  Jericho, 
the  other  in  the  departure  from  it, — and  that  Matthew,  greatly 
condensing  the  narrative,  speaks  of  both  events  as  if  occurring 
during  the  depai'ture  from  the  city.'  Others  give  to  the  Greek 
verb  in  Lnke  the  sense  to  he  nigh  or  near^  and  take  the 
[lassage  as  meaning  simply  that  Jesus  was  still  near  the  city: 
Mark  and  Lnke  mentioning  only  the  better  known  of  the  two 

.     '  Gospel  Hiatory,  pp.  UT,  448,  453. 

'  So  Davidson,  Sacred  Hemieiieatics,  pp.  558,  559. 

'  See  Ebrard,  pp.  363-^66. 

'  Bee  IyAC^  •"  Liddell  BUd  Scolt;  also  in  Bobinson's  New  TcBt.  Lexicon, 
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blind  men).  Convocations  ajid  feasts,  Ley.  xxiii. ;  Num. 
xsTiiiT  xsix.  and  Ex.  xsiiL  14-16;  xsziv.  18—23;  Dent, 
ivi.  1-16  (in  tlie  latter  passages  only  the  three  feasts  are 
meniioned  in  which  all  the  males  were  required  to  present 
themselves  at  the  sanctuary).  Demoniacs,  Luke  viii.  27  and 
Matt.  viii.  28  (only  the  more  prominent  one  mentioned  by 
Luke).  Levites, — classes,  Heh.  x.  9-13  and  Neb.  xli.  8,  9 
(in  the  latter  case  only  the  more  noticeable  are  specified). 
Tribes  loyal,  1  Kings  xi.  32,  36  and  xii.  21  (of  the  two  con- 
tignous  tribes,  Judab  and  Benjamin,  the  former  was  vastly 
more  powerful,  and  virtually  absorbed  tbe  latter,  hence  tbe 
two  were  spoken  of  as  one  tribe). 

BeasU  in  ark.  Mo  of  eaek  kind.  Seeen  of  a  kind. 

Gen.  Ti.  19,  20.  G^.  vii.  2,  8. 

The  second  iDJiinclion  may  be  simply  an  amplification  of 
the  former  given  some  huudred  and  twenty  years  previously. 
At  first,  it  was  s^d  that  a  pair  of  every  kind  of  beasts  should 
be  preserved ;  afterwards,  that,  in  tbe  case  of  the  few  clean 
beasts,  there  should  be  preserved  not  one  pair  only,  but  seven 
pairs.'^  Abarbajiel '  takes  the  flrst  passage  as  simply  asserting 
that  the  beasts  should  come  paired,  male  and  female;  the 
second  as  specifying  the  number  of  the  pairs  —  seven  of  the 
dean,  two  of  tbe  unclean,  animals. 

Benjamitei  $lain,  26,100.  The  numier,  25,000. 

Judg.  XX,  15,  i7.  Jiidg-.  XX.  46,  47. 

The  Jewish  interpreters  say  that  25000  were  slain  on  the 
last  day —  "  that  day  "(vs.  35,  46);  while  the  other  1100  were 
slain  on  the  preceding  days.  Or,  if  vs.  46  gives  in  "  roimd 
numbers"  the  exact  statement  of  vs.  35  (25000  for  25100), 
we  have  stili  1000  slain  previous  to  the  last  day  of  the  contest 

Cities  and  villages,  tteeniy-nine.  Thirty-eight  in  number. 

Josh.  xr.  S2.  JoeS.  xt.  21-S2. 

Eashi,  Kimcbi,  and  Menaaseh  ben  Israel  ^  call  attention  to 
'  Conciliator,  i.  S7, 
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the  fact  that  in  Joah.  xii,  1-6  we  find  nine  of  tlieae  cities  (if 
Chesil  and  Bethnl  are  identical,  as  is  probable)  set  o3  to 
Simeon.  As  nine  from  thirty-eiglit  leaves  twenty-nine,  the 
first  passage  gives  the  remainder  after  tlie  cession,  the  second 
sets  forth  the  original  number.  Or,  with  Keil,  we  may  suppose 
a  slight  nnmerical  error  in  tiie  case. 
Cliff's  dimensions,  1000  cubils.  Jfeo  ihtmsand  cubits. 

There  are  various  explanations  of  this  case.'  The  Jewish 
interpreters  say  that  the  city  and  lands  thereto  belonging  were 
arranged  in  three  concentric  drcles.  Of  these  the  city  occu- 
pied the  inner  one ;  the  nest  larger,  with  a  radius  1000  cubits 
greater,  formed  the  subnrh  proper;  while  tiie  outmost,  with  a 
radius  still  increased  by  1000  cubits,  was  devoted  to  fields  and 
vineyards. 

Davidson,  J,  D,  Michaelis,  and  Keil  suppose  the  city  to  be 
1000  cubits  square.  Around  this  square  another  is  formed, 
with  its  corresponding  sides  parallel  to,  and  1000  cubits  distant 
from,  those  of  the  first.  The  outer  square  or  suburb  will  there- 
fore he  3000  cubits  on  a  side.  Measuring  from  aoy  corner  of 
the  city  along  its  wall  and  across  the  suburb  to  the  side  of  the 
external  square,  we  have  a  line  of  2000  cubits,  in  confoj-mity 
widi  the  dimensions  given  above. 

Mr.  Espin  ^  thinks  that,  whatever  the  shape  of  the  city,  the 
suburbs  were  to  extend  a  thousand  cubits  outward  from  any 
point  in  the  city  wall ;  while  on  the  four  sides,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  the  frontage  was  to  be  not  less  than  2000  cubits 
in  length. 

Oenerations,forfy-fwo.  A  different  imminr. 

Matt.  i.  IT.  Matt.  i.  2-16, 

The  first  "fourteen"  extends  from  Abraham  to  David;  the 
second,  from  David  to  the  deportation  ;  the  third,  from  Jecho- 
niaa  to  Chi-ist,  induaive  in  each  case.     So  Alford,  Eobinson, 
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Gardiner,  and  othei'a.  Ebrard '  makes  the  first  series  begin 
with  Abraham  and  end  with  David,  the  second  begin  with 
Solomon  and  end  with  Jechonias,  the  third  begin  with  Salathid 
and  end  witli  Christ,  inclusive.  He  maintains,  with  Spanheim 
and  Lightfoot,  that  certain  kmgs  are  omitted  by  Matthew 
because  of  their  great  wickedness,  and  their  intermarriage 
with,  or  descent  from,  heathen  women."  Dr.  Mill'  shows  that 
it  was  a  common  practice  among  the  Jews  to  distribute  their 
genealogies  into  divisioiiB  according  to  some  favorite  or  mystical 
number ;  and  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  generations  were 
repeated  or  left  out. 

Many  critics  think  that,  since  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 
differ  in  Greek  onh/  by  «  single  letter,  "  Jechonias  "  in  Matt, 
i.  11  denotes  the  former,  in  vs.  12  the  latter,  individual.  On 
this  hypothesis,  the  second  "  fourteen  "  ends  with  "  Jechonias  " 
(Jehoiakim),  and  the  third  begins  with  "Jechonias"  (Jehoi- 
achin)  ;  and  there  is  no  deficiency. 

Beventy-fiee  persons. 
Acta  vli.  14. 

Jacob's  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren 
amounted  to  sisty-six.^  Adding  Jacob  himself,  and  Joseph  with 
his  two  sons,  we  have  seventy.  If  to  the  sixty-six  we  add  the 
nine  wives  of  Jacob's  sons  (Jndah's  and  Simeon's  wives  were 
dead ;  Joseph  could  not  be  said  to  call  himself,  his  own  wife,  or 
his  two  sons  into  Egypt ;  and  Jacob  is  specified  separately  by 
Stephen),  we  have  seventy-five  persons,  as  in  Acts.' 

P^ipte,  — number.  A  differerU  staimnetd. 

3  Sam.  xsiv.  0.  1  Chron.  xxi,  B. 

800,000  men  of  Israel.  1100,000  men  of  Israol. 

500,000  men  of  Ju<Mi.  470,000  men  of  Judah. 

The  difference  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  statements 
are  founded  upon  oral  tradition,  and  not  upon  public  records. 

'  Gospel  History,  pp.  140, 150.    Aa  the  pedigree  is  "juridical,  aad  not 
strictly  genealogleal,"  he  reckons  Mary  lierself  as  one  of  the  third  series. 
'  See  Dent.  vil.  9-4;  Ezra  Lt.  1,2. 
'On  Mythical  Iiiterprelalion  of  Gospela,  pp.  150-161. 
'  Gen.  xlyi.  8-26.  °  Dai'idson's  Sacred  Hcrmeaeutica,  pp.  532,  B8S. 
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Or  there  may  be  copyist's  errors  ia  one  or  both  cases.  An 
elaborate  explanation  baser!  upon  the  supposition  that  the  dif- 
ference ia  due  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  standing 
army  may  be  seen,  in  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneuiics.' 

Priests,  —  classes,  f<mr.  TmeMy-imo  classes. 

Ezra  ii.  86-39.  Neh.  xii.  1-7. 

The  number  in  Ezra  is  that  which  was  fixed  upon  at  the 
outset.  It  was  immediately  enlarged,  in  the  attempt  to  conform 
to  tte  pre- exile  arrangement. 

Bliekehpaid  by  David.  A  diS'srent  statement. 

So  David  bought  the  threshing-floor  So  DsTifi  Ravo  to  Oman  for  the  place 
and  ihaoxen  for  fifty  shokele  of  eilver.  eixliuBdred  aheliels  of  gold  by  weight. 
SSam.  s-xiv.  24.  1  Chroa.  xsi  Z9. 

Of  a  variety  of  explanations,  three  may  be  adduced:  (1) 
That  we  have  here  a  copyist's  mistake,  which  could  very  easily 
happen.  (2)  That  the  first  passage  gives  the  price  of  the 
oxen  simply,  thus ;  "  So  David  bought  the  threahing-fioor,  and 
the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver."  The  phraseology  of  the 
second  passage,  "  So  David  gave  to  Ornan  for  the  place,"  etc., 
seems  to  favor  this  view.  (3)  That  David  purchased,  first,  the 
threshing-floor — a  plat  of  gi-ound  "probably  not  100  feet  in 
diameter,"  with  the  oxen ;  then,  afterwards,  bethought  himself 
to  buy  the  place,  "  mSqom,"  —  the  whole  hiU  of  Moriah,  — for 
which  latter  he  paid  "  600  shekels  of  gold." 

Solomon's  wives,  one  thmisand.  One  hundTfd  and  forty. 

1  Kings  si.  e.  Cant.  vi.  8. 

Perhaps  thfe  "  virgins  without  number  "  —  who  may  have 
been,  as  Newman^  thinks,  held  merely  as  hostages,  —  maxle 
up  the  one  thousand.  Ginsburg,  Klenker,  Magnus,  and  Eosen- 
muller  take  the  expression  in  Canticles  as  a  poetical  one, 
denoting  simply  a  large  number,  Ziickler  thinks  i:  refers  to 
an  earlier  period  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  before  he  fell  into 
idolatry  and  other  sins. 

Thiatgs  in  ark,  tkree.  The  tables  of  stone  only. 

Heb.  ix.4.  Es,  si.  30;  Dcut,  x.5;  1  Kings  viii.  9. 

"We  have  previously  seen  that  the  "book  of  the  law"  was 

'  Pp.  540,  541.  Also,  Bib.  Com.  on  1  Chron.  ssi.  S.       '  Sea  p.  336  infra. 
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not  pat  mtOf  but  by  the  side  of,  the  ark.'  The  test  from 
Hebrews,  which  asserts  that  tbe  "  pot  of  manna  "  and  "Aaroa's 
rod  "  were  in  the  ark,  probably  refers  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment.    Lat«r  the  two  were  removed. 

Unclean  Inrds,  twenty. 

Let.  xi.  13-19. 

The  Hebrew  terms  "  rtilah "  and  "  raah,"  translated,  in  the 
first  and  second  passages,  respectively,  vulture  and  glede,  difEer 
only  in  tbeir  initial  letters  1  and  I-  Critics  generally  assume 
a  slight  error  of  .transcription  in  the  case.  Oa  this  hypothesis, 
if  we  drop  the  superfluous  word  "dayySh"  (omitted  in  the 
Samaritan  version,  the  Septuagint,  and  several  M9S.^)  rendered 
vulture  in  the  second  passage,  the  discrepancy  vanishes.  Or, 
with  Aben  Ezra  and  Kei!,  we  may  take  the  term  "riiSh,"  in 
the  second  passage,  as  the  name  of  the  genus  which  includes 
the  several  species,  some  of  which  are  subsequently  named.' 

Visitors  at  the  sepulchre.  Different  statements. 

One  woman.    Joha  xx.  1.  Three  women.    Mark  xvi.  1. 

Two  women.    Matt,  xxvlii.  1.  Five  or  more  women.    Luke  xxiv.  10. 

Observe  (1)  tliat  no  one  of  the  evangelists  denies  that  more 
women  were  present  fban  those  he  mentions  by  name.  John 
does  not  assert  that  Mary  Magdalene  onli;  was  present;  in 
fact,  he  intimates  the  contrary,  for  he  represents  her  as  saying, 
in  vs.  2,  "  We  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."  Each 
writer  seems,  while  not  denying  the  presence  of  other  persona, 
to  smgle  out  one  or  more  whom,  for  some  reason,  he  mentions 
with  particularity.  This  explanation  of  the  case  is  perfectly 
reasonable,  as  the  following  illustration  will  evince.  In  the 
year  1824  Lafayette  visited  the  United  States,  and  was  evei-y- 
where  welcomed  with  honors  and  pageants.  Historians  will 
describe  these  as  a  noWe  incident  in  his  life.  Other  writers 
will,  relate  the  same  visit  as  made,  and  the  same  honors  as 

1  Dent.  xxxl.  28.  '  Davidson,  on  Helirew  Test,  p.  37, 

'  Ben  Gerslion  tliinli*  that  n^l  keenrsinhied,  ami  HN^  ('"'l^  another 
form  of  ihe  same  wonH  sujift-fiaing,  both  deiiolc  the' same  bki.  Sm 
Conciliator,  i.  335.     Alto,  tomparo  ^V'ood'a  Bible  Animals,  p.  360. 
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cnjoyciS,  by  Iwo  persoaa,  Lafayette  and  Hs  son.'  Yet  there 
will  be  no  contradiction  between  these  two  classes  oi  writers, 
No  more  ia  tliere  between  the  evangelists  relative  to  the 
number  of  women  who  visited  tho  sepulchre. 

Or  (2)  we  may  take  the  sacred  writers  as  referring  to 
different  points  of  time,  each  specifying  the  number  present  at 
the  time  to  which  he  refers.  There  were  two  distinct  parties* 
of  women  —  the  Marys  and  their  friends,  and  the  Galilean 
women  —  who  followed  our  Lord.  Probably  the  women, 
having  lodged  among  their  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  to  avoid  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  would  come  by 
different  paths  to  the  sepulchre,  and  would  not  arrive  at  the 
same  moment  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  Mary  Mag- 
dalene arrived  first  (so  John)  ;  soon  the  other  Mary  arrives 
(so  Matthew)  ;  then  Salome  comes  (so  Mark)  ;  finally,  the 
"other  women"  make  their  appearance  (ao  Luke).  As  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  a  hypothesis  of  this  kind  removes  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  time  of  the  visit  to  the  torab.' 

ir.    CONCERNING  TIME. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  what  haa  been  said  relative 
to  discrepiniiPS  lesulting  from  tlie  confounding  of  similar 
numeral  letters  Obviously,  in  those  cases  where  questions  of 
time  ire  m\ohcd  the  liability  to  errors  of  the  above  kind 
become  in  elemtnt  of  prime  importance.  Tailing  this  factor 
into  account,  together  with  otliers  we  have  pointed  out,*  —  the 
ufi,  of  different  methods  of  reckoning  time,  and  the  grouping 
of  events  not  chronologically,  but  upon  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation, — and  we  are  enabled  to  solve  with  facility  such  cases 
of  disci-epancy  as  the  following  relative  to  time. 
Ahnham's  age  at  migrutUm  75  years.  Apparently  185  years. 

Gen.  xii.  4.  Gen.  si.  26,  82;  Acts  rii.  4. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  Abraham  may  he  mentioned  first, 

"  See  KitW,  ii.  5S3,  58S. 
'Seepp.  9-14infya. 
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simply  on  account  of  liis  theocratic  importance ;  as  Moaea  ia 
usually  named  before  Aaron,  who  was  the  elder.  So  that 
Abraham  may  have  been  the  youngest  son,  bom  when  Terah 
was  130  years  oldl'  It  would  then  follow  that  Abraham  left 
Hnxan  at  the  age  of  75,  hia  father  having  previously  died,  at 
the  age  of  205  years.     This  removes  tJie  difficulty. 

Some  Jewish  interpreters,  however,  think  that  Abraham 
actually  left  Haran  sixty  years  before  his  father's  death.  On 
this  theory,  Stephen,  ia  asserting  that  Abraham  left  ajier  his 
father's  death,  simply  followed  the  then  commonly  received, 
though  inaccurate,  chronology.  So  Ewald,^  Keil,  Kurtz,' 
Lauge,  Murphy,  and  others. 
-ISsniom's  tarry  forty  years.  Coiil^  wot  have  ieen  so  long. 

DeWette*  observes,  "  We  are  not  told  from  what  point  of 
time  the  forty  years  are  reckoned."  But  Joaephus,'  followed 
by  Ewald,*  Hervey,  and  moat  critics,  assumes  that  there  is  a 
copyist's  error  in  the  case.  In  the  same  manner  such  casea  as 
the  following  are  to  be  explmned.  Famine — duration,  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13  and  1  Chroa.  ixi.  11,  12  (DeWette:  a,  3,  mistaken 
for  T,  7).  Jerusalem  bnmed,  2  Kings  xxv.  8  and  Jer.  lii.  12 
(Biihr:  t,  7,  confounded  with  %  10).  Jerusalem  captured,  Jer. 
xxxvi.  9  and  Dan.  i.  1  (Pusey'  thinks  that  the  bare  mention 
that  Jehoiakim  was  captured  implies  that  the  city  was  not  then 
captured.     Keil  renders  Dan.  i.  1 :  Nebuchadnezzar  went,  set 


Adam  died  on  ilie  day  of  his/all.  Idmd  930  years. 

Gen.  li.  17.  Gen.  v.  5. 

In  that  very  day  he  became  spiHtitaUy  dead — "dead  in 
treapaaaea  and  sins";'  "alienated  from  the  life  of  God."" 
Also,  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  death  began  then  to  prey 

'  Davidson,  Sacred  Hevmenemics,  p.  536;  also,  Hacliett  on  Acts. 

«  Vol.  i.  825,  note.  =  Vol.  1.  304,  205. 

•  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  212.    '  Ant.  vii.  9, 1. 

» Vol.  ill.  IJO.  note.  '  Lectnres  on  Daniel  thePropliet.p.BBS, 

'  Eph.  ii.  1.  '  Eph.  iy.  18. 
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upon    him;  tie   seeds  of  mortality  were   sown  in   Ms  body. 
Tliat  which  might  have  been  but  a   painless  and  longed-for 
translation  became  a  painful  and  dreaded  dissolution. 
Agog  raeniioned  at  a  certain  time.  Did  not  Urn  till  later. 

Num.  xxly.  7.  1  Sam.  xv.  3-3. 

Balaam  was,  for  the  time,  uttering  predictions  undur  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,'  hence  he  may  have  mentioned 
a  man  not  yet  borD,  Besides,  the  name  "  Agag  "  was  probably 
hereditary  to  flie  chieftmns  of  Amalek,  as  "  Pharaoh "  was  to 
the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Hence  tJie  Agag  of  the  second  passage 
would  be  a  later  one  bearing  the  same  name. 

Other  examples  of  alleged  premature  mention  are  the  fol- 
lowing ;  Amalek ;  compare  Gen.  xi^.  7 ;  Num.  xsiv.  20  and 
Gen.  xxxvi.  12  (Esau's  son  may  have  been  named  after  the 
origiiial  Amalek ;  or  the  "  country  of  the  Amalekites,"  Gen. 
ziy.  7,  may  have  been  styled  thus  by  historical  anticipation, 
having  acquired  the  name  previous  to  the  time  when  Moses 
wrote.  Amalek  may  be  termed  the  "  first  of  the  nations,"  ^  as 
being  the  first  that  assailed  Israel,  or  as  pre-eminent*  among 
the  neighboring  nations  at  the  time  when  Balaam  uttered  the 
woi-ds).  Gilgal,  Deut.  xi.  30  and  Josh.  iv.  19,  20 ,  v  <*  (two 
difEerent  places  are  intended ;  one  of  which  may  have  been 
that  now  known  as  Jiljilia  or  JiljQlieh ;  *  the  site  of  flii-  other 
is  not  determined).  Hebrews,  —  land.  Gen.  xl.  lo  ^nd  Josh 
i.  11  (since  Abi-aham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  "effected  somethmg 
like  permanent  settlements "  at  Yarious  points  in  the  iand  of 
Canaan,  it  may  have  been  popularly  termed  the  "  land  of  the 
Hebrews," '  althougli  the  latter  had  not  as  yet  taken  pos&e'J'.i  ">n 
of  it.     Besides,  Joseph,  doubtless  knew  very  well  that,  acoordmg 

'Num.  xxiv.  2,18. 

=  See  Nam.  xsiv.  20, 

'  See  same  Hebrew  expression  in  Amos  vi,  1. 

'  Robinson,  Later  Bib.  Res.,  pp.  18S,  189 

'  This  name  seems  to  mean  "  trojis-Euphratiaa,"  that  is,  those  who  had 
come  across  the  Euphrates.  See  Josh.  xxiv.  14;  also  Kuitz,  i.  IGT-lSa, 
and  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  9ST. 
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to  file  divine  promise,  tlie  Unci  of  Canaan  belonged  to  the 
Hebrews).  Hebron,  Gen.  xiii.  18  and  Josli.  xiv.  15;  xv.  13 
(the  best  critics  ^ree  tbat  thy  original  name  was  Hebron ; 
afterwards  lOrjafi-arba  was  sabstituted;  then  the  old  name 
Hebron  was  revived.  Quite  similar  has  been  the  fate  of  Jeru- 
Balem.  After  Hadrian's  conquest  the  early  name  "  Jerusalem  " 
was  displaced,  and,  dropping  out  of  contemporaneous  history, 
was  forgotten.  The  new  dty  bore  the  name  of  "  iElia  Cap- 
itolina."  Not  till  the  reign  of  Constantino  did  the  old  name 
come  again  into  use).'  Joshua,  Ex.  xvii.  9;  xxiv.  IS  and 
Num.  xiii.  16  (the  author,  as  Kurtz  thinks,  writing  after  the 
name  Joshua  had  tecome  common,  employs  it  by  anticipation. 
Or  Joshua  may  have  received  the  name  at  the  defeat  of 
Amalek,^  in  which  case  Num.  xiii.  1 6  should  be  rendered,  "  And 
Moses  had  called  Oshea,"'  etc.).  Kings  in  Israel,  Gen.  xxsvi. 
81  and  1  Sam.  x.  24,  25  (the  idea  of  monarchy  was  familiar 
to  the  Israelites  from  the  .example  of  the  surroundmg  nations, 
all  of  which  had  kings.  Besides,  there  were  expi-ess  promises  * 
to  Abraham  and  Jacob  that  Mngs  should  spring  from  them). 
Levites'  land,  I»ev.  xxv.  32--3i;  Num.  xxxv.  2-8  and  Josh, 
sxi.  2,  3,  41  (in  the  first  two  passages  the  land  is  mentioned 
by  anlidpatiou).  Lua,  Josh.  s.\n.  2  and  Judg.  i.  26  (Eichhoiii 
and  Bertholdt  say  that  different  places  are  meant.  The  name 
"  Luz  "  was,  according  to  the  second  text,  ti'ansferred  to  anotlier 
town).*  Ophir,  Gen.  x.  29  and  1  Kings  ix.  28  (the  Ophir  of 
the  first  text  seems  to  have  been  a  man,  or  else  a  irihe.  Either 
might  give  name  to  the  place).  Sabbath,  Gen.  ii.  2,  3 ;  Ex. 
xvi.  23  and  Ex.  xx.  8  (the  Sabbath  may  have  been  observed 
from  early  times,  although  no  explicit  injunction  to  tliat  effect 

'  See  "  Jerusalem,  Ihe  City  of  Herod  and  SaJadin,"  by  Eesant  and  Fal- 


'  So  Rosen muller,  Eicliliorn,  and  Kanne;  and  suljstanlially  Hengstenberg 
and  Raiilie. 
'Gen.xvii.  6,  IB;  xxxv.  11. 
*  Sw  Smith's  Bit..  Diet.,  ii.  16B9,  ITOO, 
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13  recorded  previous  to  tte  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai).  Tab- 
ernacle, Ex.  ixxiii.  7  and  Ex.  xl.  17  (it  is  possible  that  the 
narrative  does  not  follow  the  chronological  order,  and  that  the 
tabernacle  proper  was  completed  before  the  time  referred  to 
in  the  first  test.  Or,  since  the  usual  word  for  tabernacle, 
"  misbkan,"  is  not  used  in  the  lUrty-third  chapter  at  all,  the 
reference  may  be  to  an  old  sanctuary  or  sacred  tent  which  bad 
come  down  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  So  Michaelis, 
LeClerc,  and  Rosenmuller.  Otherwise,  it  may  have  been 
Moses'  own  teat,  set  apart  for  this  temporary  purpose.  So 
the  Septiiagiat,  Syriac,  Aben  Ezra,  Rashi,  Keil,  Kurta,  and 
Woguc).  Temple,  1  Sam.  i.  9 ;  iii.  3,  and  1  Kings  vi.  14  {the 
Hebrew  word  "  hekill,"  in  the  first  two  texts,  metms  a  large 
btdlding  or  dwelling,  ah  edifice,  and  is  not  restricted  to  the 
Temple  proper.  Gesenius  says  it  ia  .applied  to  "the  sacred 
tabernacle  in  use  before  the  building  of  the  Temple").  Temple- 
mount,  Ex.  sv.  13-17  and  2  Cbron,  iii.  1  (there  is  no  proof  that 
the  real  temple-mount  is  here  specified.  That  Jehovah  would, 
however,  select  a  "  high  and  stately  mountain  " '  in  Canaan  as 
the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  the  natural  inference  of  Miriam, 
who  was  doubtless  familiar  with  the  promises  and  with  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs).*  Testimony,  Ex.  xvi.  34  and  Ex. 
xl.  20  (the  first  passage  was  written,  probably,  near  the  close 
of  Moses'  life,  by  historic  anticipation,  in  order  to  finish  the 
story  about  the  manna). 
Akab  died  tn  19th  year  of  Je/ioshaphai.  In  his  tT(A  year. 

1  Kings  XV,  10;  xvi.  29 ;  xxii.  «.  1  Kfcgs  xsii.  51. 

Most  probably  the  difEerence  arose  from  a  slight  mistake  in 
numeral  letters.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Hebrews  had  peculiar  methods  of  reckoning  the  length  of 
reigns.  Regnal  years  seem  to  have  been  counted  from  the 
be^nning  of  the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  began  to  reign  in  the  last  month  of  one  year, 
reigned  the  whole  pf  the  next  year,  and  one  month  of  the  third, 
'  Kurtz,  il.  356.  '  See  Gen.  xxii.  2;  Ex.  iii.  1,  3. 
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we  sliould,  although  lils  reigo  lasted  not  over  fourteen  moutha, 
haye  dates  in  his  first,  second,  aud  third  yeai's.  Any  dates  in  tlie 
yeai-  of  hia  accession,  but  previous  to  that  event,  or  in  the  year 
of  his  death,  but  subsequent  to  it,  would  be  assigned  to  the  last 
year  of  his  predecessoi'  or  to  the  first  of  his  successor.^  Thus, 
as  Eashi '  says,  since  parts  of  years  ai-e  reckoned  m  whole  ones, 
we  shall  have  the  same  year  sometimes  twice  reckoned,  once  to 
tha  father,  and  then  again  to  the  son.  The  Talmudists  say 
th:it  the  yeai's  of  the  kmgs  are  reckoned  from  the  month  Nisan 
to  Nisan  again,  and  tliat  with  such  precision  that  even  a  single 
day  before  or  after  Nisan  is  counted  for  a  year.  Hence,  if  a  king 
reigned  from  tlie  iirst  day  of  Nisau,  it  year  and  a  day,  to  the 
second  day  of  the  nest  Nisau,  he  was  reckoned  as  reiguiug  two 
years.  So  Keil  and  Bahr.  Taking  these  facts  into  account, 
together  with  the  use  of  round  numbers,  and  of  different  and 
sometimes  obscure  eras  of  computation,'  and  it  is  obvious 
that  Hebrew  chronology  becomes  somewhat  complicated  and 
intricate. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  the  above  methods  of  computation 
adopted  by  the  Hebrew  historians  are  incorrect,  we  reply  that 
those  were  their  methods,  and  the  writers  <we  to  he  judged  by 
their  own  standards,  not  by  ours.  Unless,  then,  it  can  be 
shown  that  according  to  their  own  Oriental  ideas  and  methods 
of  constructing  history  and  of  reckoning  lime  these  writers 
disagree  with  themselves,  the  charge  of  "discrepancy"  does 
not  fairly  lie  ag^ust  them. 

Upon  some  one  of  the  foregoing  prindples  are  to  be  explained 
I  he  following  cases,  pertaining  to  various  monarchs. 


I  Smith's  Bib.  Dicl.,  1.439;  also,  conipai-e  pp.  11-14  infra,  where  .ho  Bub- 
jeot  is  discussed  mora  ftilly. 

'  Conciliator,  ii.  86. 

"  Browne,  "  Ordo  Saeclornm,"  p.  231-243,  maintains  that  somo  of  the 
reigns  are  enumerated  in  years  current,  others  in  years  complete ;  and  that 
the  kings  of  Judah  reckoned  their  reigns  from  an  epoch  diflterent  from  thut 
amployad  by  the  kings  of  Israel. 
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Aha%iahQfJ'iidah,'—age,  tvimty-two.  It  vias  forty-two. 

2  Kings  Tiii.  26.  2  Chron.  xxli.  2. 

According  to  tlie  latter  test,  Ahaziah  must  have  been  two 
years  oider  than  his  own  father  I  The  perfectly  simple  ex- 
planation adopted  by  Geseniua '  and  most  critics  is,  that  the 
copyist  mistook  one  Eumeral  letter  for  another — 3, 20,  for  a,  40. 

Ahaziah's  reign  begun  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Joram,  2  Kings 
ix,  29 ;  in  the  twelfth  year,  2  Kings  viii.  25  (Eashi  says  that, 
on  account  of  Joram'a  sickness,'  his  son  Ahaziah  was  assooated 
with  him  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Joram's  reign,  bat  began  to 
reign  alone  in  the  twelfth  year).  Ahaziah  of  Israel  began  to 
reign  in  the  seyenteenth  year  of  Jehoshapbat,  1  Kings  ssn. 
51 ;  apparently  later,  compare  2  Kings  iiL  1 ;  (the  difference 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that,  instead  of  fractional,  the 
nearest  whole  numbers,  above  or  below,  are  employed).  Ama- 
ziah's  reign  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  Joash,  2  Kings  xii.  1 ; 
xiii,  10  ;  in  the  second  year,  2  Kings  xiv.  1  (Rawlinson  mentions 
a  double  accession  of  this  Joash;  one  as  co-partner  with  bis 
father ;  the  other  two  years  later,  as  sole  king.  Amaziah's 
reign  dated  in  the  fourth  year  from  one  accession ;  in  the 
second  from  the  other).  Asa  had  ten  years  of  peace,  2  Chron. 
xiv.  1  ;  XV,  19  ;  at  war  with  Baaaha  all  their  days,  1  Kings 
XV.  16,  32  (Asa  reigned  forty-one  years.'  Baasha,  beginnmg 
in  Asa's  third  year,  reigned  twenty-four  years.*  Asa's  tea 
years  of  peace  may  have  occurred  after  Eaasha's  death.  Or, 
possibly,  there  may  have  been  ten  years  of  their  contem- 
poraneity, during  which,  though  there  was  "war"  i.e.  unre- 

'  He  enys,  "  GeBchiehte  der  Heb.  Spniche  and  Schrift,"  p.  iJ4,  "  Naoh 
3  Kon.  viii.  36  ist  offenbar  zu  iesen  23  (33  fiir  aa)."  LigMfoof,  ani3  Ben 
Gershon  think  that,  in  ClironicJes,  the  whole  reign  of  the  honse  of  Omri 
ia  reclioneil  in,  to  malie  the  forty-two;  thns,  Omri  B-H  Ahab  33-l-AliiiziaIi 
8-1- Joram  13  =  43.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  peeuliarlj  rabbinic 
tnetlioa  of  computation  will,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  remore 
npparent  disci-epandes.  —  Sec  Coadliator,  passim. 

'aChron.  xxi.  IS,  19, 

=  1  Kings  XV.  10. 

'  1  Kings  XV.  as. 
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matting  hoatiiity,  between  them,  there  was  no  actnal  resort  to 
smna.'  Critics  agree  tliat,  in  2  Chron.  xv.  19  and  xvi.  1, 
-  thirtj-flfth  and  thirty-sixth  years  are  a  copyit.t's  mistake  for 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  or  twenty -fifth  and  twenty-sixth), 
AzarJali's  rdgn  begun  m  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Jeroboam. 
2  Kings  XT.  1 ;  in  the  fifteenth  year,  9  Kings  xiv.  2,  17,  23 
(some  say,  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Jeroboam's  co-partner- 
ship with  liis  father,  but  the  sixteenth  since  he  began  to  reign 
alone.  The  best  critics  resuntain  that  13,  27,  has  been  con- 
founded with  la,  15}.'  Azariah's  reign  ended  in  the  first  yesu' 
of  Pekah,  2  Kings  xv,  2,  27 ;  in  the  second  year  of  Pekah, 
2  Kings  XV,  82  (parts  of  years  ai'e  reckoned  as  whole  years), 

Eaasha  died  in  Asa's  twenty -seventh  year,  1  Kings  xv.  33  ; 
in  his  twenty-sixtli,  1  Kings  xvi,  8  (here,  again,  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies). 

Ela's  reign  two  years,  1  Kings  xvi.  8 ;  one  year,  1  Kings 
xvi.  10  (he  actually  reigned  a  part  of  two  yeai's.  These  parts 
are  called  years). 

Hezekiah's  age,  twenty-five,  2  Kings  xviii.  2  ;  probably  less, 
2  Kings  xvi.  2  (Ahaz,  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  would 
hardly  leave  a  son  aged  twenty-five.  Hence,  with  many 
critics,  we  may  assume  a  slight  mistake  in  numeral  letters}.' 
Hoshea's  reign  begun  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham,  that  is, 
the  third  or  fouith  of  Ahaz,  2  Kings  xv.  27,  30,  32 ;  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  2  Kings  xvii.  1  (the  rahbies  ^  say  lliat 
because  Hoshea  was  tributary  to  the  Assyrians  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  the  first  nine  years  are  not  reckoned ;  his  reign 
properly  beginning  with  his  independence.  Mr.  Browne'  admits 
an  interregnum,  or  a  period  of  anarchy,  lasfing  eight  years). 

'  See  Browne's  Ocdo  Saeclornm,  pp.  3S1-284, 
'  Compare  the  translator's  note  in  BShr,  p.  151. 

'  Davidson,  Vol.  ii.  p.  22,  and  Ewaliil.Vol.  iv.  167,  with  the  Septunirint, 
SjrJao,  and  Arabic  of  3  Cliron.  sxvlif.  1,  make  Aim?.  Unenty-five  years  old 


'  Conciliator,  ii.  9 
'  Orrio  Saeiloran; 
period  of  anarch)'. 
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Ishboshoth'a  reign  two  years,  2  Sam.  ii.  10;  apparently  Bome 
seven  years,  3  Sam.  ii.  11;  v.  5  (Ewatd^  and  ICei!  m^tain 
tiat,  after  Saul's  death,  five  yeai's  were  spent  in  warfare 
gainst  the  Philistines,  before  Ishboaheth  was  anointed  king 
over  Israel). 

Johoabaa's  reign  begun  in  the  fwenly-third  year  of  Joash, 
2  Kings  xiii.  1 ;  about  tlie  nineteenth  year,  2  Kings  z.  36 ;  lii. 

1  {Bahr  thinks  that  53,  23,  has  been  substituted,  in  the  first 
test,  for  to,  21).'  His  reign  lasted  seventeen  years,  2  Kings 
iiii.  1 ;  fourteen,  2  Kings  xiii.  10  (we  may  adopt  the  above 
emendation ;  or,  with  the  old  expositors,  suppose  that  liis  son 
shared  the  throne  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  (he  reign). 
Jehoash  began  te  reign  in  the  thirty -seventh  year  of  Joash, 

2  Kings  xiii,  10;  apparently  in  tlie  fortieth,  2  Kings  xiii,  1. 
Jehoiacliin's  age,  eighteen  years,  2  Kings  xxiv.  8 ;  eight  years, 
2  Chron.  xssvi.  9  (Bahr  thinks  that  \  10,  has  dropped  out  of 
the  latter  text).  His  capture  in  Nebachadnezzar's  eighth  year, 
2  Kings  xxiv,  12;  in  the  seventh  year,  Jer.  lii.  28  (either  a 
slight  mistake  in  numeral  letters,  or  else  a  different  method 
of  counting  regaal  years).  His  deliverance  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  month,  2  Kings  xxv.  27 ;  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day,  Jer.  lii.  31  (a  misfake  as  to  a  single  numeral  letter). 
Jehoiakim's  fourth  year  corresponded  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
first,  Jer,  xxv,  1 ;  xlvL  2 ;  to  his  second,  Dan.  i.  1  (the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  being  reckoned  by  a  different  method,  might 
correspond  te  tlie  loiter  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  ^/Jrsi,  and  the 
earlier  part  of  his  second  year,  Nebuchadnezzar  set  out  upon 
his  expedition  against  Jerusalem  m  Jehoiakim's  third  year,  Dan, 
i,  1 ;  and  continued  it,  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  in  his/ourth 
year),  Joram  of  Israel, — reign  begun  in  the  second  year  o£ 
Jehoiam  of  Judah,  2  Kings  i,  17  ;  apparently  five  years  before, 

'  Vol.  iii.  113. 

'  JosephiiB  agrees  with  tlits  emendation.  Obviously,  npoti  Uie  principles 
of  compufation  already  explained,  a  discrepiincy  of  one  or  two  yean 
Bilaes  and  Is  accounted  fbr  so  easily,  as  to  be  of  no  consequence  whawver. 
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2  Kings  viii.  16  (Joram  of  Israel  seems  to  have  begun  to  reign 
in.  the  second  year  of  the  Joint  rule  of  Jehoram  and  liia  father ; 
Jehoram  of  Judah  began  to  reign  alone  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Joram  of  Israel.^  Or,  with  Mr.  Bullock,^  we  may  hold  that 
Jehoram  of  Judah  had  two  or  three  "  acce^ona  "  :  (1)  When 
Jehoshaphat,  on  going  to  the  battle  of  Eamoth-gilead,  about 
the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  intrusted  the  regency  to 
Jehoram ;  (2)  when  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  twenty-third  year, 
made  him  joint  king ;  (S)  when,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year, 
Jehoshaphat  died.  So  that  the  accession  of  Joram  of  Israel  in 
Jelioshaphat's  eighteenth  year  would  coincide  with  the  second 
year  after  the  first  accession,  and  the  fifth  year  before  the 
second  a«xession,  of  Jehoram  of  Judah).  Jeroboam  II.  con- 
temporary with  Uzziah  (Azariah)  fourteen  years,  2  Kings  xiv. 
23 ;  XV.  1 ;  thirty-eight  years,  2  Kings  xv.  8  (Bahr,  Theaios, 
and  Woia  say  that  in  xiv.  23  we  should  read  fifty-one,  K3,  for 
forty-one,  Ksaj  ^vis^A^  s&.ya  jifty-lhre.e.  Browne '  suggests  that 
"  iu  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Jeroboam  xv  1,  means  tke 
twenty-seventh  year  hefoie  tke  end  of  Teroboims  reign.  Most 
critics  think  Ihat  13,  27  is  put  here  by  mistake  for  la  15. 
Some^  suppose  an  mterrpgnum  ol  i,leien  or  twelve  years 
between  the  death  of  Jeioboam  ind  the  accession  of  liis  son). 
Josiah'a  reformation  in  his  twelfth  year,  2  Ghron.  sxsiv. 
3-7  ;  in  the  eighteenth  year,  2  Kings  xxiL  3  ;  xxiii.  4  (what  he 
did  at  the  earlier  period  was  but  the  commencement  aad 
preparation  for  what  he,  under  the  influence  of  the  newly- 
discovered  book  of  the  law,  carried  out  rigidly  and  thoroughly 
in  his  eighteenth  year),  Jotham's  reign,  twenty  years,  2  Kings 
XV.  30 ;  BLXtoen  years,  2  Kings  xv.  33  (it  has  heen  suggested 
that,  since  TJzziah  was  a  leper,  his  son  Jotham  reigned  in  con- 
nection with  him  four  years."  Some  Jewish  critics  maintam 
that  "  the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham  "  means  the  twentieth  from 

'  See  Davidson,  Sac.  Horin,,  p,  550.       '  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  li.  1178. 
'  Vol.  iv.  p.  118.  '  Oriio  Saeclorum,  p.  239,  nota 

'  Ordo  Saeclorum,  loc,  cit.  '  See  Snc.  Herm.,  p.  S50. 
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the  beginning  of  his  reign,  tliat  is,  tlie  fourtli  year  of  his  suc- 
cessor ALaz.  Bahr  thinks  the  thirtieth  verse  an  interpolation). 
Nebuchadnezzar's  nineteenth  year,  Jer.  lii.  12  ;  eighteenth  year, 
Jer.  lii.  29  (either  a  numerical  error,  or  else  different  events 
are  intendec!).  His  dream  explained  in  the  second  year  of  hia 
reign,  Dan.  ii.  1 ;  not  till  he  had  reigned  three  years,  Dan.  i. 
1,  5,  18  (in  i.  1  he  is  styled  "  king  of  Babylon  "  by  historical 
anticipation.  He  was  at  the  time  crown  prince  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  behalf  of  his  father  ;  or,  as  Eerosus'  intimates,  he 
may  have  been  actually  co-regent.  The  "  second  year,"  in  il  1, 
dates  from  the  be^nning  of  his  real  reign.  Besides,  as  Eaw- 
linson '  observes,  the  "  three  years  "  of  Daniel's  training  means, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  usage, "  no  more  than  one  whole  year, 
and  parts,  however  small,  of  two  other  years)."  Omri's  reign 
began  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Asa,  1  Kings  xvi.  15  ;  in 
the  thirty-first  year,  1  Kings  xvi.  23  (he  begau,  at  the  first 
date  to  reign  over  one  half  of  Israel,  at  the  second  date  to 
leigii  over  the  whole)."  Pefeah's  reign  twenty  years,  2  Kings 
XV.  27  ;  about  thirty,  2  Kings  sv.  32,  33 ;  svii.  1  (Bghr  fhinis 
that  a,  20,  has  been  substituted  improperly  for  t,  SO.  Oppert 
and  Lenormant*  assert,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, that  Pekah's  reiga  was  interrupted  above  seven  years, 
he  being  dethroned  about  b.c.  742  by  a  second  Menahem,  and 
re-instated  by  another  revoluiaon  about  b.c.  733.  The  thirty 
years  date  from  his  first  inauguration,  while  his  actual  reign 
was  twenty  years).     As  to  Saul's  reign,  1  Sim  xiii  1,  2  the 


'  He  says  that  the  (ktber  "«>nftrfed  upon  his  eon  Nebuthalnozzar  now 
a  man,  some  share  of  the  government."  Sea  Hen„Btenberg'3  Genu  nc- 
nees  of  Daniel,  p.  50. 

»  Historical  lllustralJons,  pp.  168, 169  (American  cditio  i) 

■IKingaxvi.  21,  32. 

*  Maoual  of  Ancient  Hiatory  of  the  East,  i.  1T3  {Amei  edition)  See  a 
BQmmary  of  regnal  diatrcpanoies  in  Movers'  Ki:iUsi;he  UnCersuehungeu  . 
iiber  die  biWische  Chronik,  pp.  54,  55,  note  (a).  Foe  labilar  and  ayn- 
chronistic  lists  of  the  Iiinirs  of  Jndah  and  Israel,  the  reader  is  raffcrred  to 
the  various  Cominentarica  and  Bible  Dictionaries. 
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Ijest  critics  agree  that  some  numeral  letter  has  dropped  out  in 
both  verses. 

Stiil  inhaMed. 

Neh.  vii.  83. 

Parker^ :  "  It  may  haye  been  rebuilt  in  the  interval." 
Amalekites  utterly  destroyed.  Onsrlhroion  at  a  later  pea-lod. 

1  Sam.  XV.  7,  8.  1  Sam.  xsx.  1, 17. 

The  Hebrew  expression  in  the  &st  passage  is,  Siterally, 
"  devoted  to  destruction"  and  means  no  more  than  that  be 
destroyed  aU  whom  he  caught.  The  words  "  all  the  people  " 
are  to  be  interpreted,  as  Thenius  '^  says,  "  with  a  restriction," 
au<l  not  to  be  pressed  so  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  some 
escaped,  who,  twenty  years  later,  gathering  a  band  of  their 
Bedouin  neighbors,  made  a  predatory  excursion  against  Ziglag. 

Aigiarenlly  liOt  till  later. 

Judg.  i.  23-25,  29. 

Some  critics^  think  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  Judg.  i.-ii.  6 
refers  to  events  previous  to  the  death  of  Joshua.  Hence  the 
above  passages  would  relate  to  substantially  the  same  period, 
and  there  would  be  no  collision.  Otherwise,  we  may  adopt 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  indicated  a  little  further  on. 

Canaan  con^ered  speedily. 

The  first  text  refers  especially  to  the  southern  part  of  Pal- 
estine, which  was  conquered  in  a  single  camp^gn  ;  the  second 
relates  to  the  northern  part,  the  conquest  of  which  occupied  a 
longer  period. 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  CanaaJiites  wei-e  to  be  destroyed 
quickly  ("maher"),  Deut.  ix.  3 ;  yet  not  ai  once  ("maher"), 
Deut.  vii.  22,  the  Hebrew  term  is  employed  in  these  two  cases 

I  Do  Wetlc's  Introil.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  177,  nole. 

'  Die  Biioher  Samuels,  p.  68. 

'  Compare  Bib.  Com.  Intiftii.,  to  Judges,  pp.  123-135.  On  this  hypotho- 
els,  we  must  vsxO.  in  Judg.  i.  1,  "after  the  death  of  tlosen,"  etc.  Thia 
seems  plausilito,  since  the  dcaili  ofJo:ihiia  is  related  in  ii.  8,  9. 
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in  a  relatiite  sense.  The  overthrow  by  the  Israelites  of  "  seven 
nations  greater  and  mightier  "  than  they,  was,  in  respect  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  done  "quickly";  bnt,  with  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  rapidity  of  their  conquest  was  graduated  to 
the  rate  of  their  actual  occupation.,  so  that  the  depopulated  land 
was  not  left  to  become  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts,  it  w  n  d  e 
"  at  once,"  that  is,  not  too  suddenly. 

As  to  those  passages  which  seem  to  represent  the  hj  g  n 
of  Canaan  and  the  extirpation  of  its  inhabitants  aa  1  dy 
effected  and  complete,  in  contrast  with  others  which  pe  k  f 
"  very  much  laud  "  aa  still  in  possession  of  the  native  h  1  ts 
(compare  Josh.  si.  16,  17,  23  ;  xii.  7,  8  and  xiii.  1 ;  xvii.  14  i 
xxiii.  5}  it  has  been  suggested'  (1)  that  in  the  former  passages 
the  writer  speaks  from  tie  theocratic  point  of  view,  intimating 
that  everything  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  God,  it  only  re- 
mainicg  for  the  Israelites  to  faithfully  execute  their  part  of 
the  work ;  (2)  that  "  territory  was  undoubtedly  overrun  by 
Joshua  at  the  first  onset  which  was  afterwards  recovei-ed  by 
the  Canaanites,  and  only  again  and  finally  wrested  from  them 
at  ft  subsequent,  sometimes  a  long  subsequent,  date." 

KTlod. 

33, 39. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  smiting  the  kings  and  cap- 
turing their  cities  in  the  present  instance.  But  all  such  cases 
as  these  may  be  expl^ned  by  the  supposition  that,  in  fie 
irregular  warfare  which  the  Israelites  waged,  the  Canaanites 
which  escaped  at  the  conquest  of  the  cities  would,  as  soon  as 
the  attention  of  the  victors  was  turned  in  another  direction, 
return  and  re-occupy  their  former  haunts.  Soon  they  would 
rebuild  and  fortify  these  cities,  and  in  process  of  tJme  must  be 
again  dislodged  by  armed  force.  Hence  it  would  happen  that 
some  of  the  Canaanite  cities  would  be  conquered  several  timet 
over  by  the  Israelites,  under  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  other  leaders. 

'  See  Sible  Com.,  lutrod.  la  Josti.  p.  13;  also,  p.  Sl%\atra,. 
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EwaH,'  in  his  eketcli  of  tlie  "  never-ending  hostilities  and 
counter-hostilities  of  those  early  timea,"  hits  the  mark  pre.ciaely. 
Having  pointed  out  the  inferiority  of  the  Hebrews  in  a]l  the 
practical  arts,  including  even  arms  and  military  tactics,  aJid 
their  superiority  to  the  Caoaanites  in  respect  to  martial  courage, 
he  adds :  "  With  these  striking  differences,  the  warlike  daring 
cl  the  Hebrews  might  easily  achieve  most  extraoi-dinary  mo- 
mentary Buccesfies,  and  yet  their  first  campaigns  could  not  be 
much  more  than  what  the  Arabs  in  all  three  continents  called 
'  alghars,'  or  rather  (since  the  Hebrews  had  no  cavalry)  '  razzias,' 
that  is,  sudden  raids,  overpowering  the  land  for  the  moment, 
rather  than  permaaently  subduing  it ;  and  when  the  canip  of 
tlie  invaders  was  remote,  the  thick  ranks  of  the  former  in- 
habitants, regardless  of  their  promised  submissiou,  soon  closed 
again  behind  their  invaders."  In  these  characteristically  graphic 
words  of  the  great  critic,  we  have  the  key  to  such  cases  of 
repeated  conquest  as  are  subioined.  Debir  conquered,  Josh.  x. 
S8,  39  and  Josh.  xv.  15-17;  Judg.  i.  11-13.  Dor  and 
Taanach,  Josh.  sii.  21,  23  and  Judg.  i.  27.  Hazor,  Josh.  id. 
1,  10  and  Judg.  iv.  24.  Hebron,  —  king.  Josh.  x.  23,  26  and 
86,37  (Bleek^  suggests  that  the  latter  passage  may  refer  to  a 
successor  of  the  king  mentioned  in  the  former.  Konig^  thinks' 
that  there  were  two  conquests  of  Hebron).  Hormah,  Num. 
xxi.  5  and  Josh.  xii.  14;  Judg.  i.  17  (the  name  "Hormah," 
denoting  accursed,  or  devoted  to  destruction,  may  have  been 
applied  to  more  than  oce  place.*  Or,  the  vow  or  ban  made  by 
Moses  may  not  have  been  fully  carried  out  till  the  time  of 
Joshua.  Kurtz  "  suggests  that  the  city  may  not  have  been  con- 
quered at  the  same  time  with  its  king,  or  that  Hormah  may  have 

'  History  of  Israel,  i!.  263. 

'  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  i.  81B.  Sercral  other  pBasages  referring  to  HelJr«n, 
Josh.  xi.  21;  xiv.  12,  18;  Judg.  i.  9-11,  fndieale  its  varying  fortunes. 

'  Altcestamentliche  Siudien,  I.  23. 

•  Somo  have  reckoned  three  places  with  this  name.  Num.  xiv.  45  raaj' 
mean,  unto  ttie  place  now  fcaown  as  Honuab. 

'  Vol.  ill  SSS. 
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been  recaptured  by  the  Canaanites,  and  only  definitively  con- 
quered and  placed  under  the  ban  at  the  time  indicated  in  Jadg. 
i.  17).  Jehus  or  Jerusalem,  Josh.  xii.  10 ;  Judg.  i.  8  and  Josh. 
XV.  63 ;  Judg.  i.  21  (Jebus  was  the  stronghold  or  fortress  "  of 
eiitraordinary  strength,"  while  Jerusalem  was  the  name  of  the 
adjacent  city.  Thelatter,  with  its  king,  was  captured  early;  the 
former  held  out  till  the  time  of  David.  So  Joeephus,^  and  other 
authorities).  Jericho,  Josh.  vi.  24,  26  and  Judg.  L  16 ;  iii,  13 ; 
2  Sam.  s.  5  (BerlJieau,  Knohel,  and  LeCIerc  maintain  that 
two  difierent  plac^  are  meant.  Winer  thinka  that  Joshua's 
imprecation  was  not  meant  to  preclude  jnhahitmg  the  city 
again,  but  referred  to  the  rebuilding  of  its  fortifications.  So 
that,  aa  an  unwalled  village,  it  may  ha?e  been  re-inliabited 
shortly  after  its  conquest  by  Joshua),  L^sh,  Josh.  sir.  47 
and  Judg.  xviii.  27,  28.  Midianites  overthrown,  Num.  sxxi. 
10  and  Judg.  vi.  33;  viii.  10-12  (it  is  not  said  in  Numbers 
that  all  the  Midianites  were  slain  ;  some  doubtless  escaped.  In 
some  two  hundred  years  this  remnaat  would  become  aufBdently 
formidable,  aided  by  their  allies,  "the  Amalekites  and  the 
children  of  the  east,"  to  harass  northern  and  eastern  Israel). 
"We  thus  see  tliat  the  theory  of  repeated  conquests  of  the  same 
place  or  people  meets  the  esigendes  of  the  case  satisfactorily. 
Amumncement  taade  to  Mary,  At  a  different  time  to  Joseph. 

Luke  i.  26-87.  Matt.  i.  20. 

Straus  and  Bruno  Bauer  maintain  that  the  two  accounts 
are  contradictory.  But  Maiy  did  not  at  once  tell  Joseph  of 
the  message  she  had  received,  because,  _;?»■«;,  she  liiid  notliiug  to 
confess,  and  it  was  not  suitable  to  speak  of  the  matter  in  a  tone 
of  triumph ;  and,  secondly,  she  knew  that  her  own  word  alone 
would  not  satisfy  Joseph,  hence  she  wisely  left  it  to  God  to 
put  the  mind  of  her  husband  at  rest  in  regard  to  the  matter.^ 
This  "  pairing  of  visions,"  in  order  to  dispose  two  persons  for 

'  Ant.  V.  2, 2.    Compare  EwaliJ,  Havemick,  and  Slanley. 
'  See,  on  Ihia  point,  Ebrard,  pp.  167-171 ;  also,  Wordeworth,  Rejiliea  to 
Essays  ati4  Reviews,  p.  469, 
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co-operation  in  importani  and  worthy  inattera,  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  cases  of  Cornelius  and  Peter,  and  Saul  and  Ananias.'^ 
Apostles  caSeclatone  time.  At  a  different  time. 

John  i.  85-43.  Matt.  iv.  13-23;  Mark  i.  18-30;  Lnke  t.  1-11. 

Jolm  describes  the  first  interview  ot  our  Loi'd  with  the 
disciples  mentioned.  They  "abode  with  him  that  day,"  but 
afterward  returned  for  a  while  to  their  ordinary  employment. 
Later,  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  other  passages,  they  were 
called  to  the  apostolic  office,  and  gave  up  their  former  mode  of 
life,  Ehrard  ^  has  shown  that  this  is  the  correct  esplaaation  ; 
also,  that  the  commission  of  the  "  twelve  "  in  Matt,  x.,  was  quite 
distinct  from  tbat  of  the  "  seventy,"  as  recoivied  in  Luke  x. ;  tie 
former  being  of  a  permanent,  the  latter  of  a  temporary,  nature. 
Ark  made  at  one  time.  Not  till  a  later  time 

Deut.  X.  3-5,  Ex.  XXV.  10;  x  vu 

Possibly  the  ark  mentioned  in  the  first  pas    g    wa^ 
forary  one  ;  or  Moaes  may  have  ordered  its  co  b  f 

he  went  upon    Sinai,  and  so   made  it  per  B      1    i      B 
better  explanation  is,  that  Moses  here,  as  in  m     y     1 
"  connects  transactions  closely  related  to  each     1        nd      h 
purpose,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  occurre  ce      Th        1 
of  the  Hebrew  hbtoriaas;  as  Le  Cierc  observ  1 

"  tried  by  the  rules  of  rhetoricians."  It  is  to  h  lis  g  d 
of  chronolo^cal  order,  to   the   arranging  of     1  te     1 

topiealh/,  rather  than  consecutively,  —  a  method  f  mp 
entirely  in  keeping  with  their  simplidty  of  tho  h  Id 
—  that  we  must  attribute  numerous  minor  dp  L 

the  following :  Christ  conveyed  into  the  mountam  \  I  I 
temptation,  Matt.  iv.  8  ;  at  the  second,  Luke  iv.  5  (Luke  does 
not  follow  the  order  of  time  here ;  nor  does  he  claim  lo  do 
so).  His  preacliing  began  before  John's  imprisonment,  John 
iii.  2,  23,  24 ;  from  that  epoch.  Matt  iv.  12,  17  ;  Mark  i.  14 
(the  meaning   may  be,  from  that  time  began  to  preach  in 
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Galilee,  or  to  preach  the  nearness  of  the  '■  kingdom  of  heaven  "). 
Creation,  —  one  order,  Gen.  i.  11—27;  another  order,  Gen.  ii. 
4r-7,  9,  19-22  (it  is  conceded  by  the  best  authorities'  that 
there  is  a  "general  correspondence"  between  the  biblical 
account  of  creation  and  tkc  deductions  of  geological  science. 
When  we  compare  the  statements  of  Gen.  i.  with  those  of  the 
succeeding  chapter,  we  discover  several  disagreements  with 
respect  to  the  order  of  events.  Thus, —  to  give  one  of  the 
half-dozen  similar  instances  adduced  by  rationalistic  critics, — 
in  the  first  chapter,  the  man  and  woman  seem  to  be  represented 
as  created  together,  after  the  lower  animals ;  in  the  second 
chapter  the  man  appears  to  be  created  first,  then  the  beasts, 
lastly  the  woman. 

Now,  these  differences  arise  simply  from  the  condensation 
of  the  narrative  in  the  first  chapter,  and  from  the  disregard  of 
chronological  order  in  the  second.  In  the  first,  the  sacred 
historian  gives  a  general,  yet  concise,  account  of  the  sis  days' 
work ;  in  the  second  chapter  he  recapitulates,  and,  without  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  time,  gives  some  additional  details.  As 
Kalisch  has  well  said,  "  The  writer's  end  is  the  history  of  man's 
fall.  The  serpent  occasions,  the  wife  shares  it;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to   introduce   the  creation   of  the  animals  and   of 

The  narrative  in  the  second  chapter  is  "  wholly  unchrono- 
logical,"  the  near  and  the  remote  being  brought  together  without 
regard  to  the  order  of  time.  In  other  words,  everything  in 
this  supplementary  account,  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  man  ; 
hence  he  is  here  placed  foremost  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Aristotelian  maxim :  The  posterior  in  appearance,  the  prior  in 
idea).'  Feast  of  unleavened  bread  instituted  before  the  esode, 
Ex.  xiL  15  ;  afterwards  at  Succoth,  Ex.  liii.  3  (the  second  text 

•  Such  BE  AgassiK,  Dana,  nod  Gu}'ot.    See  Dr.  J,  P.  Thompson's  Man  in 
Genesis  and  in  Geology,  p.  19.    AJso,  Davidson,  Introd.  to  Old  Teat.,  1.161. 
"  Commenlarj'  on  Genesis,  p.  113;  see,  also,  p.  83. 
'  See  Laage  on  Gunesls,  pp.  300-203. 
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is  a  mere  incidental  repetition  of  the  command).  Israelitea 
already  at  Sinai,  Es.  iviii.  5 ;  not  till  later,  Ex,  xix.  2  (the 
meeting  with  Jeihro  seems  related  by  anticipation,,  in  order  to 
clear  the  way  for  an  uninterrupted  account  of  the  meeting  with 
Jehoyah  at  Sinai).  John  acquainted  with  Jesus  preoiotis  to 
the  baptism,  Matt  iii.  14;  not  till  that  epoch,  John  i.  33  (the 
recognition  by  John,  at  the  first  glance,  may  hava  been  due  not 
to  any  previous  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  but  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  forewarned  that  the  Messiah  waa  about  to  appear, 
and  felt  an  intuitive,  irreeistiM.e  conviction  '  that  this  was  He). 
Levites  set  apart  during  the  sojourn  at  Sinai,  Num.  iii.  6  ;  viii. 
14;  apparently  not  till  later,  Deut  x.  6-8  (Eashi,"  Hengsteu- 
berg,'  and  others  say  that  vs.  6  and  7  of  Dent.  x.  are  paren- 
thetical; the  words  "  at  that  time,"  Jo  vs.  8,  referring  back  to 
the  events  described  in  the  first  five  verses).  Persons  sealed 
at  a  given  time,  Neh.  i.  1—27  ;  their  children  supposed  to  have 
lived  a  century  earlier,  Ezra  ii.  1—39 ;  Neh.  vii.  7—42  (the 
eighteen  or  more  "coincident  names"*  in  these  lists  do  not 
absolutely  prove  the  identity  of  the  persons.  Rawliason ' 
maintains  that  the  names  in  the  first  passage  are"not  personal, 
but  designate  families").  Priests  consecrated  at  Moimt  Sinai, 
Ex.  six.  22  ;  not  till  later,  Ex.  xxviii.  1  (the  Israelites  were 
familiar,  from  the  beginning,  with  the  ideas  of  priesthood  and 
sacrijice.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  p'iesis  and 
forms  of  worship  and  sacrifice  previous  to  the  giving  of  the 
law  and  the  consecration  of  the  Levites.  Jewish  writers  say 
that  in  that  early  time  the  first-born  or  the  heads  of  families 
performed  priestly  service.  This  agrees  well  with  the  state- 
ment that  Mosea  sent  "  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel " 
to  offer  sacrifice  upon  a  certain  occasion).^ 

'  See  Ebrard,  pp.  JB6,  lOT. 

>  Conciliator,  1.  346. 

'  Gen.  of  Pent.,  ii.  852. 

*  Davidson,  InJrod.  to  Old  Test.,  ii.  188. 

'Eilile  Com.  on  Neh.  x,  1-2S, 

"  Eo«  Ex.  xxiv.  5.    Compare,  howDver,  Knrts:,  ii.  384-83?!  "'■  "2, 143. 
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med  by  Abraham.  Named  later  by  Isaac, 

Gen.  xxi.  31.  Gen.  xxvi.  33. 

To  the  rationalistic  objection  that  "  identieai  namea  of  places 
are  not  imposed  twice,"  we  may  reply,  in  general,  that  it  isr 
"in  full  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Orieatal  languages 
anil  the  literary  tasfea  of  the  people  "  to  suppose  that  a  name 
may  be  rmisw^d ;  in  other  words,  that  a  nevi  meiming  and 
gignifivancff  may  be  attached  to  an  old  name}  This  fact 
sweeps  away  a  host  of  objections  urged  against  this  and  similar 

The  whole  series  of  events  served  to  recall  to  Isaac's  mind 
the  former  name  and  tiie  circumstance'!  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
hence  he  renewed  it.  From  xxvi.  15,  18  we  learn  tliat  all  the 
wells  dug  by  Abraham  had  been  filled  with  earth  by  the 
Philistines ,  but  tliat  Isaac  re-opened  ihem,  and  ealkd  them  by 
the  old  familiar  names.  This  would  seem  a  suffideat  explana- 
tion of  the  case  before  us. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  following  examples  of  a  twofold 
naming  ai'e  to  be  solved.  Bethel  named  at  one  time,  Gon, 
xxviii.  19;  at  a  later  time,  Gen.  xsxv.  15  (at  the  first  time 
Jacob  made  a  vow  that,  if  God  would  blesa  and  keep  him  till 
his  return,  the  pillar  which  he  bad  set  up  should  be  "  God'a 
house." '  Upon  his  return,  in  view  of  the  abundant  blessings 
which  he  had  received,  he  performed  his  vow,'  charging  the 
ideal  to  an  actual  Bethel,  and  thus  emphasizing  and  confirming 
the  original  name).  Dan  named,  Gen,  xiv,  14  ;  Deut.  Kssiv. 
1  and  Josh.  xis.  47 ;  Judg.  xviii,  39  (many  commentators  — 
Deyling,  Eichhorn,  Hiivernick,  Hengstenlwrg,  Jahn,  Kalisch, 
Keil,  Laiige,  Qwarry,  Zeller,  and  others — think  that  ia  Genesis 
another  town  is  intended,  that  commonly  termed  "  Dan-jaan." 
Possibly  the  city  may  have  had  two  names  in  ancient  times  — 

'  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  scholar  thoroughlj  acquainted  with  Oriental 
manners  and  customs,  Prof.  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Kitto'a  Biblical  Cyclopaedia, 
il.  132  (latest  edition). 

'  GeiL  xxTiii.  30-32. 

"Gen,  XXXV.  U,  15. 
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Laish  (or  Leshem)  and  Dan  ;  one  of  these  Ijeing  moro  used  at 
one  time,  tlie  other  at  another.^  Le  Clerc  atiggeats  that  the 
town  was  originally  called  Laish,  and  the  fountain  Dan,  i.e. 
judge ;  but  that  tlie  Danites  gave  the  name  of  the  fountain, 
which  corresponded  with  that  of  their  own  tribe,  to  the  dty,  as 
a  Bnbstitut*  for  its  former  name).  Havoth-jair  named,  Nim. 
xxxii.  41 ;  Deut,  iii.  4,  14  and  Judg.  x.  8,  4  (the  old  name 
may  have  acquired  new  significance  through  the  second  Jmt  ; 
or,  as  Kurtz  ^  suggests,  the  entire  district  may  have  been  lost 
by  the  family  during  the  confusion  of  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
and  a  portion,  Hiirty  of  the  sixty  cities,^  regained  and  re-named 
by  the  second  Jair).  Israel  named  at  one  time.  Gen,  xxsii. 
28 ;  at  a  difEerent  and  later  time.  Gen.  xxsv.  10  (many  critics 
regard  the  latter  instance  simply  as  a  ratification  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  former  meaning.  Murphy  suggests  that  in  thu 
interval  Jacob's  spiritual  life  had  been  declining,  and  that  its 
renewal  is  aptly  intimated  and  expressed  by  the  renewal  of  his 

Ceit8«8  m.ade  at  one  tim^.  At  anothi^  time. 

Ex.  sxxTiii.  26,  Nora,  i.  4G. 

We  have  elsewhere  seen  that  the  census  of  the  second  text 
was  a  military  enrolment,  but  was  probably  based  upon  the 
registration  accompanying  the  collection  of  offerings  mentioned 
in  Exodus. 

The  hypothesis  tliat  similar  events  occur  at  different  times 
affords  a  ready  solution  of  the  following  cases ;  Christ  anointed 
at  one  time,  Matt.  xxvi.  7  ;  John  xii.  3 ;  at  another  time,  Luke 
yii.  S7,  S8  (the  best  critics  hold  that  the  anointing  in  the  first 
two  passages  was  quite  distinct  from  that  mentioned  by  Luke). 
David  anointed  at  one  time,  1  Sam.  xvi,  13  ;  at  another,  2  Sam. 
ii.  4 ;  upon  3  third  occasion,  2  Sam.  y.  S  (the  first  was  a  privato, 
prophetic  anointing ;  by  the  second  he  was  publicly  recognized 
as  king  over  Judab  ;  by  the  third,  as  king  over  both  Jndah  and 

"'  Kitto,  i.  614.  "  Vol.  ill.  469,  4T0. 

"  Comp,  Judg-  X.  A;  I  Chron,  ii,  33,  aS. 
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Israel).  Land  assigned,  Josh.  liv.  5  and  xviii.  6  (chapters 
siv,— xix.  contain  an  account  of  the  division  of  the  land ;  ts. 
1-5  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  form  a  preface  to  the  narrative, 
and  stat«  the  result  by  anticipation).  Officers  appointed,  Ex. 
xviii.  25  and  Num.  xi.  16  (two  entirely  distinct  transactions). 
Proverb,  —  ori^,  1  Sam.  x.  12  and  1  Sam.  xix,  24  (the 
recurrence  of  the  same  circumstance  afforded  fresh  ground  for 
tlie  "proverb").  Saul's  anointing,  1  Sam.  x.  1  and  xi,  14,  15; 
xii.  3.  Solomon's  anointing,  1  Kings  i.  39  and  1  Chron.  xxix. 
22  (in  both  the  last  cases  there  was  need  of  a  formal  and 
sapplementary  investiture  witli  authority  before  all  Israel). 
Spices  prepared  after  the  Sabbath,  Marli  xvi.  1;  on  the  day 
preceding  it,  Luke  xxiii.  56  (Ebrard '  gives  a  rendering  of  the 
latter  text  which  obviates  the  difficulty.  Otherwise,  one  of  the 
two  pai'lJes  of  women  may  have  made  a  purchase  before,  tlie 
other  after,  the  Sabbath.  Or,  the  same  persons  may  have 
bought  a  part  of  the  spices  at  one  time,  the  remainder  at  the 
other  time).  Temple  fumitui'e  removed,  2  Kings  xiiv.  13; 
XXV.  13-17  and  Dan.  i,  2  (the  temple  was  pillaged  several 
times),  "Wives  repudiated,  Ezra  x.  3-17  and  Neh.  xiii.  23-80 
(the  evil  of  intermarriage  with  heathen  women,  was  repressed 
by  Ezra,  but  some  twenty-five  years  later  again  required  severe 
measures).  Tear,  —  beginning,  in  spring-time,  Ex.  xii,  2  ;  in 
harvest,  Ex.  sxiiL  16  (the  first  passage  refers  to  the  sacred, 
the  second  to  the  secular  year).' 


Tliere  are  three  leading  explanations  of  this  case.  lat. 
Tliat  the  two  evangelists  give  the  extreme  limits  of  time, — 
Mark  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  prepai'ations,  and  John 
pointing  to  the  completion  of  the  dreadful  tragedy.  The  words 
of  the  former,  "  It  was  the  third  hour,"  may  denote  indefinitely 
that  the  third  hour  was  past;  while  the  phraseology  in  John, 
"  ahont  the  sixth  honr,"  may  mean  simply  that  it  was  ap- 
I  Gospel  Hial0t7,  pp.  415,  MS,  ■  Coccitialor,  i.  I26-12D, 
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proacMng  tlie  sixth  bonr,  So  Ewald,'  apparently.  2d.  Jolin, 
writing  in  Asia  Minor,  may  liave  used  the  Roman  official  mocle 
of  computation,  reckoaing  from  midnight,  so  that  the  "  sixth 
hour  "  would  be  6  a-m.  Frora  thia  time  to  9  a.m.  (the  "  third 
hour,"  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning)  was  occupied  by  the 
preliminaries,  and  by  the  passage  of  the  procession  forth  to 
Golgotha.  This  is  the  view  of  Ebrard,  Mr.  Garden,^  Gai-diner, 
Hug,  Olshausen,  Tholucls,  Townson,  "Wieseler,  Wordsworth, 
and  others.  Sd.  A  copyist's  mistake,  in  John,  of  /",  S,  for  T,  6. 
So  Alford  hesitatingly,  Bengel,  Beza,  EuaeUus,  Petavius, 
Robinson,  and  Theophylact.  Meyer  follows  John's  reckoning, 
leaving  the  difficulty  unsolved. 

Chrisfa  entam^ment  three  days  and  itighis.  A  less  time. 

Matt.  xii.  40.  Bnried  Friday;  roseon Sunday. 

We  have  elsewhere  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Orieatals  reckon  any  part  of  a  day  as  a  whole  day.  In  the 
case  before  us,  one  whole  and  two  parts  of  a  day,  together  with 
two  nights,  are  popularly  styled  "  three  days  and  three  nights," 
This  Oriental  mariner  of  designating  intervals  of  time  is  found 
in  other  portions  of  scripture,'  and  oht^ns  in  modem  times. 
Dr.  Robinson*  found,  in  his  own  ease,  that  "five  days"  o£ 
quarantine  really  meant  "only  tJiree  whole  days  and  small 
portions  of  two  others." 


It  is  objected  by  Strauss '  and  his  school  that  the  two 
acoonHts  are  incompatible,  since  Matthew  omits  the  residence 
at  Nazareth  before  the  nativity,  the  drcumstances  which 
brought  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and  the  presentation 
in  the  temple ;  while  Luke  does  not  mention  the  visit  of  the 
Magi,  the  murder  of  tlie  innocents,  nor  the  flight  to  Egypt. 

'  Life  of  Christ,  p.  B35.  '    Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  il.lI03 

=  Compare  1  Sam.  xxx.  13,  IS.  '  Later  Bib.  Res.  pp.  835,  638. 

'New  Life  of  Jesus,  ii.  01.  See,  siso,  Scbleiermaclier,  Life  of  Jesns,  pp. 
46, 18  (Thirlwall's  tvanslation). 
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To  tbis  we  reply  that  the  argument  from  tlie  silence  of  an 
autiior  amounts  to  very  little.  That  particular  aspect  of  the 
case  wMcii  he  wished  to  present,  or  the  knowledge  already 
posaeased  by  those  to  whom  he  was  writing,  might  render  it 
inexpedient  or  superfluous  for  him  to  mention  all  the  dvcnm- 
stanceB,  as  otlierwise  he  would  Lave  done. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  following  ia  the  prohahle  order  of 
events :  Journey  o£  Joseph  and  Mary  from  Nazareth  to  Beth- 
lehem; birth  of  the  child;  presentation  in  the  Temple;  visit 
of  the  Ma^;  flight  of  the  family  to  Egypt;  return  and  settle- 
ment at  Nazareth.' 

Eusebius,  Epiphanins,  and  Patrilius  ^  m^ntain  that,  after 
the  prMentation  in  the  Temple,  Joseph  and  Maiy  returned  to  ■ 
Nazareth  (Luke  iL  39),  and,  having  arranged  their  afiaira 
there,  came  back  to  Bethlehem  (which  must  have  possessed 
very  strong  attractions  ior  them),  with  a  view  to  make  the 
latter  place  their  home.  "Wordsworth,  thinks  they  came  to 
Bethlehem  the  second  time  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  great 
annual  feasts.  At  this  time  they  received  the  Magi  not  in  a 
stable,  but  in  a  "house"  (Matt.  ii.  11),  and  from  this  dty  they 
fled  into  Egypt.  Ebrai-d '  satisfactorily  esplama  the  omission 
of  some  circumstances  by  one  evangelist,  and  of  others  by  the 


In  the  first  test,  "  continued  "  means  either  that  he  retained 
his  position,  or  better  that  he  contiaued  in  Babylon,  till  tliat 
epoch,  at  which  time  the  exiles  received  permission  to  return. 
So  Blcek,  Davidson,  and  Micbaelis.  Hengstenberg*  takes  the 
passage  as  implying  that  Daniel  lived  to  see  that  glorious  epoch, 
but  not  at  ail  that  he  died  at  that  time. 


'  So  Robinson,  Gardiner,  "Wicscler,  and  otiiera. 

'  Kitco,  ii.  54B,  note;  Andrews'  Life  of  oar  Lord,  pp.  8' 

'  Gospel  History,  pp.  188-189. 

*  Qen.  of  Daniel,  pp,  6i-5G. 
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Deltige,  —  iluratiim  150  days,  Lasled  but  40  days. 

Gen.  vii.  24;  viii.  8.  Gon.  vii.  i,  13, 17. 

As  Knobel^  says,  the  rain  continued  during  the  entire  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  of  which  the  forty  form  a  part ;  yet  we 
must  distinguish  its  more  moderated  continuance  from  the  first 
forty  days'  storm.  Moreover,  the  subsidence  or  sinking  of  a 
portion  of  die  earth's  surface,  denoted  by  the  "  breaking  up  of 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,"' douhtleaa  continued  also.  The 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  bring  us  down  from  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  second  month,  the  beginning  of  the  rain,  to  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  seventh  month,  when  the  ark  rested  upon  the 
mountain.  On  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  were  visible.  Then  forty  days  (viii.  6)  bring 
us  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  eleventh  moath,  when  Noah  opened 
the  window  of  the  ark,  and  sent  forth  the  raven.  Between 
this  event  and  the  first  sending  of  the  dove  probably  seven 
days  intervened  (compare  vs.  7  and  8 ;  aJso,  "  other  seven 
days,"  in  vs.  10).  These,  with  the  two  "  sevens  "  mentioned  in 
vs.  10  and  12,  make  twenty-one  days,  which  bring  us  to  the  sii 
hundred  and  first  year,  first  month,  first  day,  when  the  "  face  of 
the  ground  was  dry,"*  that  is,  when  the  water  had  disappeared. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month  the  mwrf  had 
dried,  so  that  it  was  suitable  for  Noah  and  his  family  to  go 
forth.^  This  suggestion  removes  the  supposed  contradiction 
that  the  earth  became  dry  at  two  different  tunes. 
Drought,  —  duration  three  years,  Aj^^rentiy  (Atob  and  a  ha(f. 

I  Kingfl  xvii.  I ;  sviil.  1.  Lake  iv.  25;  JarasB  t,  17. 

The  "third  year"  may  be  reckoned  from  the  time  when 
Elijah  began  his  sojourn  with  the  widow  of  Zarephath;  or,  tlio 
drought  begun  six  months  before  the  famine  did — the  last  two 
texts  referring  to  the  drought. 
Eeau  settled  in  Seir,  at  one  time.  Hot  till  a  later  perUid. 

Gen.  xxxii,  3.  Gen.  xxxvi.  6, 3. 

The  writei-,  in  the  fii'st  passage,  speaks  of  the  "  country  of 
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Edom  "  by  antirifjatjon.  Probably  Esau,  at  the  time  alluded 
to,  W33  sojourning  temporarily  in  Seir ;  or  he  may  Jiave  been 
there  on  a  warlike  expedition.  At  a  later  period  he  took  up 
his  abode  there. 

ExodTia  occurred  mfourUi  generation. 
Gen.  XV.  IS,  16. 

The  best  critics  hold  that  the  term  "  generation,"  in  the  first 
passage  denotes  a  century}  The  "  four  hundred  years"  may  be 
taken  here  as  a  round  number ;  otherwise,  tliey  may  begin 
with  the  birth  of  Isaac,  while  the  "  four  hundred  and  thirty  " 
of  GaJ,  iii.  17  may  date  from  the  call  of  Abraham.* 

Fall  i^saved  on  (Tie  ninth  day.  On  the  tenth  day. 

Lev.  xxili.  33.  Lev.  xvi.  28. 

The  fast  extended  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  that  of 
the  tenth  day.  Hence  it  was  spoken  of  as  occurring  on  either 
day. 

Several  cases  of  a  kindred  nature  may  be  considered  here : 
Feast,  —  duration,  seven  days,  Ez.  sii,  15;  six  days,  Dent, 
xvi,  8  (in  the  latter  passage  the  seventh  day  is  specified  sepa- 
rately). Glod'a  work  ended  on  the  seventh  day,  Gen.  ii.  2;  on 
the  sisth  day,  Ex.  xx.  Jl  (Murphy:  "To  finish  a  work,  in 
Hebrew  conception,  is  to  cease  from  it,  to  have  done  with  it"). 
Interval  before  passover,  Matt.  xxvi.  2  and  John  xii.  1  (the 
latter  passage  refers  to  a  somewhat  earlier  time,  to  which,  also, 
the  sixth  verse  of  Matt  xxvi.  reverts).  Interval  before  trans- 
figuration, Mark  ix.  2  and  Luke  ix.  28  (Luke's  expression, 
"about  an  eight  days,"  includes  the  two  extreme  days).  Jordan 
crossed  within  three  days,  Josh.  i.  11;  iii.  2;  on  about  the 
eighth  day.  Josh,  ii.  22 ;  iii,  1,  2  (possibly,  as  Kimchi  thinks, 
Joshua  sent  the  spies  two  or  three  days  before  the  announce- 
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meni,  so  mat,  in  ii.  1,  we  shouliJ  read,  "  Joshua  had  senl,"  etc. 
Or,  the  ''  three  days  "  might  be  "  the  latest  time  tliat  could  be 
allowed  the  people  to  prepare  for  crossing." '  More  probably  the 
unespected  detention  of  the  spies  slightly  disarranged  Joshua's 
plans,  so  that  the  crossing  was  deferred  thi-ee  or  four  days). 
Feast  observed  wnder  Zenibbabet.  Ifot  subsequent  to  Josltua. 

Ezra  iii.  i.  Neh.  riii.  IT. 

The  second  passage  means  simply  that  there  had  been  no 
sucA  celebration.  The  children  of  Israel  " had  not  done  so"; 
the  whole  congregation  had  not  since  Joshua's  time  dwelt  in 
booths,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

BBBBen  prepared  from  eternity ,        Not  till  after  Chrisfs  ascension. 
Matt.  XXV.  B*;  Hab.  jr.  8;  si.  16.  John  xiv.  3,  8. 

The  word  "  prepare,"  in  the  first  l«sts,  denotes  to  create  ;  m 
the  last  case,  to  adapt  to  one's  character  and  needs.  Heaven, 
as  a  place,  was  created  from  eternity ;  but  the  process  of  its 
adaptation  to  auy  given  soul,  in  order  to  preserve  tL.e  fitting 
relation  to  that  soul's  character  and  progress  here  below,  may 
not  be  completed  till  the  soul's  earthly  probation  terminates. 
That  is,  a  mutual  preparation  —  of  the  soul  for  heaven  and  of 
heaven  for  the  soul — may  bo  now  in  progress. 

Holy  i^lTit  existing  before  man.  Hot  till  later. 

Gen.  L  2;  Ps.  civ.  BO.  John  vij,  89, 

The  text  at  tlie  right  does  not  refer  at  all  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Spirit.  The  ellipsis  is  to  be  supplied  in  some  such  way 
as  follows :  "  The  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him  shoald 
receive,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  [received  by  them] ; 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified."  The  verb  which  is 
expressed  suggests  that  which  is  to  be  supplied.^ 

Holy  Spirit  bestowed  befme  Pentecost.  2fol  till  that  time. 

John  Jtx.  aa.  Acta  i.  5, 8;  ii.  1-4. 

In  the  first  text,  the  words  "  Receive  ye,"  etc,  some  hold 

"  Codex  B,  followed  by  Lachmann  and  Meyer,  supiilies  SsBo^h'toi'  ; 
Chrjsostom,  Boflev;  Alford,  4,/unoiii'. 
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that  tliQ  imperative  is  here  used  for  the  future,  "  Ye  shall 
receive."  So  KuinoeL'  Alford  t  "  The  presence  of  the  Lord 
now  was  a  partial  and  temporary  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to 
return  to  them;  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  now  was  a  symbol 
and  foretaste  of  what  they  should  receive  as  Pentecost." 
Islimaet  aboiit  sixlsen  years  of  age.  Apparently  very  yaang. 

Gen.  xvil.  34,  25;  xxi.  »-8.  Gen.  xxi.  H-18. 

The  English  version  of  verses  14^18  is  peculiarly  infelicitous, 
and  makes  a  wrong  impression.  The  "  child  "  was  not  placed 
npon  Hagar's  shoulder,  nor  cast  under  the  shrub,  nor  held  in 
the  hand,  as  an  infant  might  have  been.  The  Hebrew  word 
here  rendered  "  child,"  denotes,  not  only  an  infant,  but  also  a 
boy  or  young  man?  Ishmael  was  at  the  time  some  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  gi-owing  boy  would  be  much  moi-e  easily  over- 
come by  tlie  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue  of  wandering  than  his 
mother,  the  hardy  Egyptian  hand-maid.  When  he  yielded  to 
exhauation  she  hastily  laid  him,  fainting  and  half-dead,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  shi'ub.  Even  after  he  was  refreshed  with  water, 
he  needed  to  be  "  held,"  that  is,  supported  and  led,  for  a  time.* 


Two  diverse  theories  are  advocated  by  critics  with  regard  to 
die  duration  of  the  servitude  in  Egypt.  1st.  Many*  hold  that 
its  actual  length  was  less  tlian  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 
They  maintain  generally  that  the  "four  hundred  years"  begin 
with  the  birth  of  Isaa«,  and  the  "  four  hundred  and  thirty,"  * 
vrith  the  call  of  Abraham.  Isaac  was  bom  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  Abraham's  sojourn  in  Canaan;    Jacob  was  bom  in 

'  Compare,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Winer's  Grammar  of  N.  T.  Idiom,  p.  312. 

'  So  Fnerat  and  Geeenius.  The  eame  word  ie  applied  to  Joseph  when 
see eiiiesn  years  of  age,  Gen.  xxxvii.  %  30. 

'  So  Keil,  Kurlz,  Lunge,  and  others  in  Bubetance. 

*  Bengel,  Baumijarten,  Mr.  Browne  (Kifto,  i  509,  Btid  Ordo  Saecloram, 
pp.  205-S16),  and  Mr.  R.  8.  Pjole  (Suiitli'a  Bible  Diet.,  i.  442-444),  and 

'  Ex.  xll.  40. 
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Isaac's  sixtieth  year,  and  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  when  he 
descended  to  Egypt.  This  woiild  leave  but  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  for  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  only  a  portion 
e\^en  of  thia  latter  period  heing  spent  ia  actual  servitude.  This 
hypothesis  is  open  to  weighty  objections,  some  of  which  are : 
tliat  the  free,  independent,  nomad  life  of  Ahraham,  Isaac,  and 
.Facoh,  previous  to  the  descent  into  Egypt,  does  not  properly 
wme  under  the  head  of  servitude  and  affliction  predicted  in 
Geo.  3tv,  13 ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  period  was  spent  in 
Cimaan,^  while  but  one  land,  that  of  Egypt,  is  mentioued  in  the 
prediction ;  that  the  former  couutry  could  not,  in  view  of  the 
Divine  promise  to  Abraham,  be  characterized  as  a  "  land  not 
theirs  " ;  and  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  grandfather  of  Moses 
must  have  had  in  the  lifetime  of  the  latter  8600  male  descend- 
ants, of  whom  2750  were  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of 
age!^ 

2d.  It  is  maintMned  by  the  majority  of  modem  critics' 
that  the  sojourn  in  Mgypt  occupied  the  whole  four  hundred  or 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  This  theory,  which  allows 
ample  time  for  the  increase  of  the  Israelites,  and  which  meets 
(he  demands  of  the  case  in  other  respects,  encounters  the  fol- 
lowing objections;  that  Paul*  reckons  "four  hundred  and 
thii-ty  yeai's  "  between  the  proaiise  to  Abraham  and  the  giving 
of  the  law  (here,  however,  since  the  precise  length  of  time  did 
not  affect  his  ai'gument,  we  may  suppose  that  he  follows  the 
commonly  received  view  of  his  day,  or,  as  Lange  says,  he  may 
have  regarded  the  death  of  Jacob  as  "  the  closing  date  of  the 
time  of  the  promise");  that  the  time  was  but  four  generations' 

■  See  Gen.  xxvi.  2, 3. 

'  Num.  111.  27,  28;  iv.  38.  Compare  Green's  "Pentateuch  Vindicated," 
p.  J29;  KnrtK,  Vol.  ii,  144, 145;  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  i.  450,  451. 

'  Delitzscli,  EwiJd,  Gesenins,  Havcrnick,  Hengslenberg,  Hofinann,  Jiihn, 
Kaliscii,  Koil,  Knobal,  Kurtz,  Lanjje,  MiKhaelia,  Ranke,  Eeinks,  Roseu- 
miiller,  Tiele,  Tuth,  Winer,  etc. 

^  Gal.  iii.  17. 

*  Geii.  XV.  16, 
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(we  have  seen  that  this  is  equivalent  to  fonr  hundred  years)  ; 
and  tliat  not  enough  immes  are  given  in  the  genealogy  to  cover 
so  long  a  period  (it  haa  been  conclusively  shown  by  Kurta  and 
others,  that  the  omission  of  several  names  in  a  genealogy  was 
common  ;  and  that  the  words  "  bear "  and  '■  beget "  are  used 
with  reference  to  somewhat  remote  ancestors.^  Hence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  la  Ex.  vi.  18-20  several  generations  have  been 
omitted). 

Israelites  diBBlt  in  Heshbon  800  years.  A  longetr  period. 

Jndg.  xi.  28.  Vurious  texts. 

If,  following  Josephus,'  we  allow  twenty-Jive  years  for 
Joshua's  period  of  rule,  aud  ten  years  for  Eleaaar  and  the 
elders '  who  outlived  Joshua,  adding  also  the  several  periods  of 
judgeship,  and  of  servitude  previous  to  Jephthah,  as  recorded 
in  the  Book  o£  Judges,  we  obtain  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  years ;  sufficiently  near  to  the  round  number  above. 
Jacob's  age  at  Ms  flight,  forty  years.  Seventy-seven  years. 


Joseph  was  some  thirty-nine  years  old  at  the  time  his  father, 
aged  one  hundred  and  thirty,  went  down  to  Egypt ;  hence  he 
was  bom  when  his  father  was  ninety-one  years  old.  But 
Joseph's  birth  occurring  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  sojourn 
with  Laban,  it  follows  that  Jacob,  instead  of  being  only  forty 
years  old,'  was  actually  seventy-seven,"  at  the  time  of  his  flight 
into  Mesopotamia,  Besides,  since  Isaac  was  one  hundred  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Esau's  marriage,  and  lived  to  tlie  age  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  we  have  a  period  of  etffkli/  years  for 
Jacob's  tarry  with  his  parents,  his  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
his  return  to  his  father  at  Hebron." 

'  See  striking  examples  in  Gen.  xM.  15, 18,  22. 

•  So  Von  Bohleii  and  Liitzelberger. 

•  So  Lange,  Murplty,  ^eil,  Kurtz,  Ilengateoberg,  etc. 

•  Gen.  XXXV.  2T, 
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Jacoft's  sons,  —  eleven  horn  in  thirteen,  years.  Wilkin,  seoen  years. 

Gen.  x^x.  30,  21;  ssxi.il.  Gen.  xxlx.  30,  31;  xxx.  SS. 

Jacob  served  the  "seven  jeare"  for  Rachel,  (y?«- his  mar- 
riage with  her,'  In  the  first  four  years  after  the  complex 
marriage,  Leah  bore  four  sons  and  Bilhah  two ;  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  Zilpah  liad  also  two.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Tjcah  bore  two  more  children,  and  in  the  latter  year  Rachel 
liore  Joseph."  ThuiS  Jacob  might  have  eleven  sons  born  to  him 
iu  seven  years. 

Kennicott,  Hoi-sley,  and  Beer  maintain  that,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  test  of  Gen,  sxxi.  41,  Jacob  actually  spent /orty  years 
in  the  employ  of  Laban,  and  that  all  hw  children,  except  Joseph, 
were  born  during  fbe  first  thirty-four  years.' 

JeTiOVah,  —  name  unknovm,  WeU-knoisn, 

And  I  appenred  nnto  Abrahsm,  unto      Name  Appears  in  the  original  of  the 
lEflHC,  Bnif  unto  Jacob,  bv  Hie  name  of  foUowinir  pssssKSs.  Gen   iv.  1,  2R;  v. 
GodA]nilelity,butbymyD9a]e  JEHO-    W;  Ix.  26. 
VAH  was  1  not  known  to  Uiem.    Ejc. 
Yi.  3. 

Some'  think  that  the  name  was  introduced  in  Genesis  by 

anticipation,  that  Moses  "antedated"  a  name  which  had  just 

come  into  use  for  the  first  time ;  others '  take  the  meaning  to 

be,  not  that  the  name  was  not  known  before,  but  that  its  full 

meaning  was  previously  unknown;  others  that  those  special 

attributes  of  Grod,  of  that  aspect  of  his  character,  which  the 

name  "Jehovah"  indicates,  had  not  been  disclosed  before. 

Judges,  — period,  aboat  SOO  years.       Four  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

gome  twenty  texts  in  Judg.  and  1  Sam.  Acts  xiii.  30. 

Adding  together  the  several  periods  of  rest,  judgeship,  and 

oppression  specified  in  the  above  twenty  texts,  and  allowing 

iwenty  years  for  Joshua's  rule,  we  obtain  four  hundred  and  fifty 

years.     But  the  best  critics  discard  this  method  of  reckoning, 

and  hold  that  some  of  the  judges  were  contemporaries,  ruling  in 

different  portions  of  the  land  at  the  same  time.    The  text  from 

'  Gen.  :i[xix.  27-30.  '^  So  in  enbstance  Lange  and  othevs. 

'  See  Bib.  Com,,  i.  177, 178.  '  Ebrard  and  Ewald. 

>  Aben  'Euro,  Calvin,  Havemick,  Munk,  etc 
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Acts  lias  really  no  beai'ing  upon  the  subject,  since,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Greek  ia  the  four  oldest  and  best  manuscripts, 
the  correct  readering  is,  "  He  gave  them  their  land  as  a  pos- 
session about  iour  huudred  and  fifty  years ;  and,  after  that,  he 
gave  [to  them]  judges  until  Samuel  the  prophet,"  ^  It  may  bo 
added  that  the  chronology  of  the  book  of  Judges  ia  very  nncer- 
ttun,  there  being  more  thanffty  difEerent  methods  of  reckoning 
tJie  same.^ 


In  Moses'  time  the  Levites  from  the  ^;e  of  twenty-flve  were 
employed  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  service  i^  while,  for  the  trana- 
portation  of  the  heavier  materials  of  the  tabernacle  when  the 
Israelites  were  on  the  march,*  men  older  and  stronger  were 
required."  After  the  temple  was  built,  its  much  less  onerous 
service  permitted  the  standard  of  age  to  he  lowered  to  twenty 
years.  After  the  age  of  fifty,  the  Levites  were  simply  to 
"  keep  the  charge,"  or  guard  in  the  taliernacle,  hut  were 
exempted  from  all  laborious  duties.* 

Sttn  and  inoojt  on  the  fourth  day 

Gen.  i.  li-19. 

The  question  ia  often  sneeiTiigly  asked,  "  How  is  it  that  the 
Bible  lepresenta  light  as  existing  before  the  sun  and  moon  were 
created  "  ? 

Humboldt,'  followed  by  "Wagner  and  Schubert,^  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  light  exists  independent  of  the  sun,  that  the 
earth  becomes  "self-luminous"  in  (Se  northern  light;  that  (he 
earth,  as  well  as  other  planets,  particularly  Venus,  m  capable  in 
itself  of  developing  a  hght  of  its  own. 

Such  interpreters  of  science  as  Agassiz   and  Guyot  have 

'Smitti'sBib.  Diet.,  ii.  1514,  note.        =  Keil,  Commentarj,  p.  276,note. 
'  Hum.  viii.  34.  '  Num.  iv.  4-15,  24-26,  31-aB, 

'  So  Abarbanel,  Aben  Ezra,  I.ightfoot,  Outram,  and  Relond. 
'  Num.  viii.  35,  26,  '  Cosmos,  i.  07,188,189  (Sabine's  trans.). 

■  See  In  Kurtz'  Bible  and  Astronomy,  pp.  42T-J8S. 
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shoiTO  that  light  results  from  molecular  action  or  comhination} 
Hence,  the  command,  "  Light  be,"  was  fiimply  another  way  of 
Baying,  "  Let  molecular  action  hegin,"  —  whereupon  light  was 
at  once  evolved.  ProfCiSsor  Dana'  says,  "At  last,  thvongh 
modem  scieotiBc  research,  we  learn  that  the  appearance  of 
light  on  the  firat  day,  and  of  the  aun  on  the  fourth  —  an  idea 
foreign  to  mau's  unaided  conceptions  —  is  as  much  in  the 
volume  of  nature  as  that  of  sacred  writ." 

"  '  Let  there  he  liglit,'  said  God,  and  forthwith  Ughl 
Ethereal,  first  of  tilings,  qaintessence  pure, 
SpruofT  from  the  deep,  ant!  ffom  her  native  east 
To  journey  through  the  aciy  KLoom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  ctond,  for  yet  the  ana 
Was  not;  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 


Lord's  supper  inatituted  at  Pasaooer. 
Matt.  xxvi.  IT-aO;  Mark  xir.  13-^6; 
Luke  xxil.  1, 13-20. 

Of  tbe  two  leading  theories  the  iirst  is,  that  the  Lord's  sup- 
per was  instituted  on  the  evening  following  the  foui'teenth  day 
of  Nisan,  at  the  legal  time  of  the  passover.  Robinson*  main- 
tains that  the  term  "  passover  "  sometimes  comprises  the  whole 
paschal  festival,  or  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  which  began 
with  the  passover  proper  ;  that  the  expression  "  to  eat  the  pas- 
sover "  may  mean  "  to  keep  the  paschal  festival " ;  and  that  the 
"preparation  of  the  passover,"  John  six.  14,  denotes  simply 
the  customary  "  preparation  "  for  the  Sabbath,  which  occurred 
in  that  paschal  week.  In  this  view,  which  relieves  the  difficulty, 
a  host  of  critics"  substantially  concur. 

'  Thompson's  Man  in  Genesis  and  in  Geology,  pp.  I5-aa. 

'  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  185G,  pp.  114, 118. 

'  Paradise  Lost,  Book  vii.,  line  24a-2jS. 

'  EngliEh  Harmony,  pp.  200-20B. 

'  So  Andrews,  Bocbart,  Davideon,  Fcdrbaini,  Gardiner,  Hengstenberg, 
Lange,  Lewin,  Ijghtfoot,  Milliitan,  Korton,  Olshansen,  Robinson,  Schoetl^ 
gen,  Stier,  Tholack.  and  Wieseler. 
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Others'  hoH  that  the  Saviom-  and  his  disciples  anticipated 
the  passover  by  one  day,  partakbg  of  a  substitute  upon  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Misan.  They  suggest  that  there  wei-e  two 
cHetinct  days,  both  legal  (one  real,  the  other  apparent  time)  for 
keeping  the  passover ;  or  fiat  the  Jews  had  fallen  beliind  a  day 
in  the  computation,  and  onr  Saviour  corrected  their  ermr ;  or 
tliat  they  at  this  tjme  purposely  delayed  a  day.  Both  of  the 
above  theories  find  very  able  and  ingenious  defenders. 

Maa's  days  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeai-s.  A  differeitt  period. 

Gen.  vi.  3.  Gen.  xi.  Xl  18,  83, 

Either,  there  shall  be  a  respite  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  the  dehigo,  or  human  life  shall  gradually  diminisli 
to  that  length.^ 
ifoeee  feared  t?te  king  of  Mnypt.  Did  not  fear  him. 

Ek.  ii.  14, 15;  iv.  19;  Acts  v-ii.  29.  Hell.  xi.  27. 

He  feared  the  king  at  first,  but  braved  his  anger  at  a  lat«.r 
period. 

Peter's  deniaU  at  one  time.  At  another  time. 

Matt.  xxvi.  34;  Luke  xxii.  34;  John  xEil.  88.  Mark  xiv.  SO, 

The  fonr  evangelists  agree  as  to  the  number  ol  the  denials: 
but  Matthew,  Luke,  and.  John  represent  tliem  as  occurring 
before  the  crowing  of  the  cock  ;  Mark  as  occurrmg  before  the 
cock  should  crow  "  twice."  Mr.  Warington,'  disregarding  this 
trivial  difference,  takes  the  essential  substance  of  Christ's  words 
to  be  tliat,  "in  a  few  hours'  time,  ere  early  dawn,  Peter  should 
thrice  deny  his  Master  whom  he  now  professed  himself  so  ready 
to  die  for." 

Alford,  Whitby,  and  many  commentators  note  that  cocks  are 
accustomed  to  crow  twice,  —  at  or  near  midnight,  and  not  far 
from  day-break.     Inasmuch  as  few  persons  hear  the^Vsi  crow- 

'  Alford,  lilGOk,  Caspar!,  DeWetle,  Ebrarcl,  Ellicoft.  Erasmus,  Ewald, 
Grotius,  Iileler,  Liieke,  Meyer,  NeanJer,  Sieffprt.  Suiter,  Tisc'hendorf, 
Titimann,  Westcott,  Winer,  Wratislaw,  in  substance. 

'  See  authorities  iu  Bib.  Com.,  on  Gen.  vi.  8. 

'  On  Inspiration,  pp.  140, 141. 
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ing,  tLe  term  generally  denotes  the  second.  All  the  evaogelista 
refer  to  this  latter ;  hut  Mark  with  greater  precision  designates 
it  as  the  "  second  crowing," 

It  seems  probable  that  no  one  of  the  evangelists  has  men- 
tioned all  the  denials  by  Peter  during  that  sorrowful  night. 
As  the  accusation  was  caught  up,  reiterated,  and  flung  in  his 
face  by  one  and  another  of  the  servants  and  the  guard,  the 
terror-stricken  man,  in  his  agitation  and  in  his  anxiety  to  clear 
himself,  would  he  likely  to  repeat  the  denial  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  times,  and  in  evert/  variety  of  phrase.  And,  meanwhile, 
he  would  naturally  be  shifting  about  from  place  to  place.  This 
hypothesis  accooflts  for  the  difficulty  as  to  the  persons  who 
accosted  him,  and  the  places  where  he  was  whea  the  denials 
were  uttered.' 

Samuel  judged  Israel  all  his  days.        Resigned  ai  Saul's  accession. 
1  Sam.  vii.  15.  1  Sam.  liii.  5;  xtl.  1. 

Samuel  laid  down  the  civil,  but  retained  the   ecclesiastical 

authority ;  so  that,  as  Ewald^  says,  "  he  is  slill,  as  before  the 

change,  the  revered  prophet."     This  appears  dear  from  xi.  7, 

where  an  edict  is  issued  in  the  name  of  Saul  and  of  SaJnueL 

Samuel's  meeting  idth  Saul,  in  sei>en  days.       Sane  two  years  after. 

1  Sam.  X.  8.  1  Sara.  xiii.  8-11. 

Some  think  that  tiie  first  appointment  was  kept,  xi.  14,  15, 
and  a  second  made,  to  which  latter  the  tbirteentli  chapter  refers. 
But  Ewald'  and  Keil  take  the  passage  at  the  left  as  a  mere 
general  direction,  that,  if  at  any  time  Saul  went  down  to  Gilgal 
to  offer  sacrifice,  he  was  to  wait  there  till  Samuel  arrived. 


The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  cease,"  in  the  first  text,  means 

'  Sec,  on  these  points,  Whattlj-'s  Essay  on  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith, 
p.  asa  (Sd  edition);  JonrnaJ  of  Sacrud  Literature,  April,  I85i,  p.  M-a2; 
Ebrard'fl  Gospel  History,  pp.  las-iaT;  Andrews'  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp. 
4T3-47S,  ■J88^96. 

'  History  of  Israel,  iii.  43, 

'  History  of  Israel,  iii".  99. 
SB* 
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to  come  to  an  end,  to  cease  to  he.  A  temporary  interruption  is 
not  precluded.  Besides,  an  unbrolien  succession  of  seasons  is 
promised,  but  not  necesaarily  of  crops. 

S^mldav  visiled  at  sunrise.  At  the  early  davm. 

Mai-lt  xvl.  2.  John  XX.  1. 

Ebrai-d^  thinks  that  Mary  Magdalene  —  the  only  woman 
Bpecified  by  Jolm  —  caxae  first  and  alone  to  the  sepulchre.  If 
BO,  she  may  have  come  "  early,  when  it  was  yet  dark  " ;  while 
tha  other  women  did  not  arrive  till  "  the  rising  of  the  sun." 
Or,  of  the  two  parties  of  women,^  Mary  Magdalene  witli  her 
friends  may  Lava  come  at  the  earlier,  the  others  at  the  later 

Otherwise  in  tho  loose  popular  sense,  the  expression  "rising 
of  the  sun"  may  denote  the  early  dawn,  when  the  rays  of  the 
coming  sun  just  begin  to  redden  the  east.  Thus,  in  Ps.  civ.  22, 
it  is  said,  respecting  young  lions,  "  The  sun  ariseth,  they  gather 
themselves  together,  and  lay  them  down  in  their  dens  " ;  yet  it 
is  well  known  that  wild  beasts  do  not  wait  for  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  the  aun ;  at  the  break  of  day  they  retreat  to  their 
lairs.'  Upon  any  of  the  above  hypotheses,  there  is  no  discrep 
ancy  in  the  case. 

Temple  built  4S0  years  after  exodus.  At  a  different  time. 

1  Kings  Yi.  1.  Numerous  texis  in  earlier  boolta. 

As  to  the  oft  cited  text.  Acts  siii.  20,  we  have  elsewhere  seen 
that  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  Tlie  period 
of  time  intorvoning  between  tlie  exodus  and  the  building  of  the 
temple  is  variously  reckoned  by  scholars  at  from  480  to  741 
years.*  The  Septoa^nt  gives  440  years ;  Josephns,''  592 ; 
Browne,"  573;  Clinton,' 612;  Kawlinson,  580  to  600.     On  I  he 

'  Gospel  History,  pp.  447,  4ia. 

'  See  inttn,  p.  S^,  note. 

'  See  Robinson's  Harmony,  p  313;  also,  compare  Juilg.  is.  82,  SS. 

*  See  some  fonrteen  different  estimates,  Ordo  Saeclorarn,  pp.  fi,  T. 

"  Ordo  SBeoioruin,  p.  lOS. 

'  Fasti  Helleuiei,  Essay  on  Soriptnre  Chronology' 
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other  hand,  BSlir,  Caaael,  EwaM,'  Keil,  Rosck,'  Thenius,  WiDer,' 
aad  others  accept  the  number  480  as  authentic.  If  we  adopt 
the  latter  hypothesis,  we  may  follow  Bachmann,  Cassel,  KeU,* 
and  others,  in  making  several  of  the  periods  of  rest,  oppression, 
etc.,  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  synchrwmus,  thereby  adjusting  the 
whole  amount  so  as  to  harmonize  with  1  Kings  vi  1 

Or,  we  may  regard  the  480  as  a  numerical  eirtr  or  with 
Rawlinson,  as  "  an  hiterpolation  "  of  a  compar  iti-v  elv  i  ecent  date. 

Wandering  of  liranlites  for^  years.  Somewkat  less  t  me 

Hnm.  xiv.  S3.  Hnm  \x\ia  S    Josh  iv  10. 

The  deficiency  was  merely  Jive  dai/s  In  the  first  text  a 
round  aumber  is  employed.  Othei  ex'imf  I  s  of  the  use  of 
round  mimhers  are,  Ex.  xvi.  1, 13,  14  35  and  Jo'ih  v  10  12  ; 
also  1  Kings  vi.  1  and  S7,  38. 

Worship  of  God,  —  beginning.  Not  till  a  later  time. 

Gen.  iv.  3,  4.  Gen.  iv.  26. 

The  latter  passage  is  of  doubtful  interpretation.  It  may 
refer  to  the  first  institution  of  the  regular,  solemn,  public  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  in  place  of  the  former  private,  arbitrary, 
irregular  service  as  seen  in  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel." 

Murphy  thiuis  that  at  this  time  men  first  began  to  address 
God  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Previously  their  worship  had 
been  mute  adoration. 

r.    MISCELLANEOUS. 

Altar,  —material,  earth.  Jt  was  wood. 

Ex.  xs.  24.  Ex.  xxYii.  1,  S. 

The  altar  in  question  was  a  kind  of  coflei',  made  of  stout 
acacia  planks  covered  with  plates  of  bronze.  When  about  to 
be  used,  its  interior  was  filled  wi'h  earth  or  stones,  the  whole 


"  In  Studien  unci  Kritiken,  1883,  pp.  712-Tia. 

'  Eeal-Wonei-buoh,  li.  82T-339. 

*  See  then-  respective  Commentaries  upon  tlie  Book  oi 

'  Bo  Kntla,  Vol.  1.  p.  svi. ;  also,  Lanye. 
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being  levelled,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  hearth.     It  was,  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  an  altar  case,^  "  hollow  with  boards." 

Batlsg,  —Jidd.  Lentiles,  —field. 

1  Chron.  xi.  la.  2  Sara,  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  douhtful  whether  the  two  passagea  refer  to  the  same 
inddent.  If  they  do  thus  refer,  oicilji,  lentiles,  has  been  con 
founded  with  D-nyiu,  barlet/. 

CattU  of  Egypt,  —  alt  died.  Some  animals  sarviaed. 

Es.  ix.  8,  6.  Ex.  ix.  19-31;  xiv.  T,  9. 

The  first  passage  seems  to  imply  that  all  the  horses,  asses, 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  o£  the  Egyptians,  died  ;  yet,  the  latter 
passages  show  that  their  cattle  and  horses  did  not  all  die. 

1st.  The  term  "  all "  is  often  nsed  in  a  loose  sense  to  denote 
the  mass,  the  great  majority/,  —  such  a,  quantity  that  what  re- 
mains is  nothing  in  comparison.^  This  use  of  the  word  is  due 
in  part  to  "  the  want  of  universal  terms  in  Hebrew."" 

2d.  The  plague  was  limited  to  ammals  "  in  the  field"  is.  3. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson*  tells  us  that  some  animals  were  stall- 
fed  in  Egypt.  This  explains  the  restrictive  clause,  "  in  the 
field";  as  also,  the  existence  of  cattle  among  the  Egyptians 
after  the  plague. 

Sd.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  cattle,"  in  the  text  referred 
to  in  the  ninth  chapter,  denotes  neat  cattle,  and  the  smaller 
animals,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  includes  horses."  These  consid- 
erations obviate  the  difficulty. 

Crooked  siraighUned.  Cannot  be  straightened. 

Iso.  xl.  i.  Eccl.  I",  15;  vii,  13. 

The  first  text  refers  to  moral  defects.  The  design  and 
tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  to  remedy  these ;  to  change  dis- 

'  See  Jahn,  Bib.  Archaeol., }  B29;  Kurtz,  iii.  142;  also,  Ex.  :sxvii.  8. 

'  So  Aben  Ezra,  Ben  Gershon,  and  Keil.  See  eitamples  of  this  use, 
1  Sam.  1. 11  nnd  33;  Hatt.  iii.  5  and  Lulce  vii.  30. 

'  R.  S.  Poole  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  iii.  2541. 

'  Ancient  E}OT)tian9,  i.  96  (2d  aerieE);  similarly  Abarbanei  and  Hashi. 

^  GeseniuE  says  the  word  is  "  strictly  osed  only  of  shaep,  goats,  and  neat 
cattle,  exdudins  beasts  of  burden,  . . .  More  rarely  aaees  and  camels  are 
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y  and  perversity  into  equity  and.  simplicity,  and  haughti- 
ness into  humility. 

The  other  passages  refer  ta  natural  or  eonstitutional 
defects.  '  As  a  rale,  these  are  remedileas.  One  horn  ao  idiot 
can  neyer,  by  any  process  oi  education,  become  a  man  of 
talent ;  a  person  bom  without  eyes  can  never  have  the  defect 
remedied  by  human  skill.  Zockler,  with  Hengatenberg  and 
Hitzig,  observes,  "  Human  aetion  and  effort,  in  spite  of  all 
esei-tion,  cannot  alter  that  which  has  once  been  arranged  and 
fixed  by  God."  In  the  Vtilgate,  Eccl.  i.  15  is  rendered  singu- 
larly, thus;  '^Tke  number  of  fools  is  infinite." 
Earth  founded  upon,  the  sea^.  FmiTtded  upon  nothing. 

Fb.  xxiv.  3.  Job  xxvi.  J. 

The  first  passage  asserts  that  the  earth  is  established  above 
the  waters,  so  that  they  will  not  overflow  and  destroy  it ;  the 
second  text  —  the  words  of  an  uninspired  man  — ■  may  refer  to 
the  scientific  truth  that  the  eai'th  hangs  free  without  support  in 
space. 
Harlh  gaiurated.  Ifeeded  moisture. 

Gen.  i.  9, 10.  Gen,  ii,  6. 

Some^  assert  tliat  the  fact  of  the  earth's  being  moistened  by 
an  ascending  mist  or  exhalation,  does  not  harmonizo  with  its 
previous  submergence  in  water.  As  if  the  earth  upon  emerg- 
ing from  the  briny  moisture  which  could  not  support  vegetation, 
would  not  afterward  become  dry,  and  need  dews  and  rains  ! 
Qolden  calf,  bv.mt  ami  ground.        Burnt,  stamped,  and  ground. 

Ex.  xxxii.  30.  Deut.  Ix.  31. 

Goguet '  and  Stahl '  say  that  natron,  which  abounds  in  the 
East,  has,  Ifke  tartaric  acid,  the  power  of  reducing  gold  to 
powder,  —  and  this  the  sooner,  if  the  gold  be  previously  heated. 
Moses,  having  pulverized  the  gold  in  this  way,  mixed  it  with 
water,  and  caused  the  Israelites  to  partake  of  the  i 
liquid. 

'  See  in  Davidson's  Introd.  to  OW  Teat.,  1.  36. 

=  Sinjih'sBibleDiet.,  i.  345, 

"  Hawks,  MoDumenta  of  Egyiit,  p.  238. 
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DaTJdson '  ezplains  the  case,  as  follows :  In  preparing  ores 
of  gold  and  silver  for  the  smelter,  stamps,  or  massive  beams 
shod  with  iron,  and  weighing  as  mucli  as  eight  hunclred  pounds, 
are  used.  These  are  lifted  by  machinery,  and  let  fall  upon  the 
ore  confined  in  iron  troughs.  If  overstamped,  or  "  stamped 
dead,"  as  it  is  termed,  the  fine  particles  float  away  and  are  lost. 
Gold,  from  its  great  malleability,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer 
thus.  The  gold  of  which  the  calf  was  made  was  designedly 
and  indignantly  overstamped ;  and,  when  cast  into  tie  stream, 
would  float  away.  As  this  author  thinks  it  would  impart  no 
BpeeiaJ  taste  to  the  water, 

Wilkinson^  mentions  that,  in  the  towns  of  Egypt,  certain 
persons  were  employed  to  pound  various  substances  in  large 
stone  mortars  with  heavy  metal  pestles.  When  well  pounded, 
the  substance  was  taken  out,  sifted,  and  the  larger  particles 
returned  to  the  mortar.  This  process  was  continued,  tDl  a 
sufficient  degree  of  fineness  was  secured. 

Moses  may  have  cast  the  image  into  the  fire  to  change  its 
form;  or  —  if  it  were  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  plates 
of  gold  —  to  destroy  its  comhustiblo  part,  afterwards  employing 
some  one  of  the  processes  above  described. 

Images  taken  away.  Tliey  were  burned. 

3  Sam.  V.  21.  1  CliToa.  xlv.  13. 

The  Hebrew  expression  rendered  to  takt  away  may  also 
mean,  to  destroy. 

Leadership  of  ihi  cloud  eati^actory.  Not  reliable. 

Ex.  xiii.  31,  22.  Hum.  x.  39-Sl. 

Geddea  and  others '  object  that  if  the  cloud  had  been  a  re- 
liable guide,  the  Israelites  would  not  have  needed  Hobab  to  be 
to  tLem  "  instead  of  eyes,"  as  knowing  "  how  they  were  to 
encamp  in  the  wilderness."     But,  God  is  not  wont  to  do  that  for 

'  Introd.  to  Old  Teat.,  i.  3S4.  355. 

=  Aneient  Epyptians,  iii.  J30, 181;  Hergatenberg,  Egypt  and  Books  of 
Mosea,  p.  217. 
'  Sec  in  GraveB  on  Penrtteuch,  p.  4B1  [eixth  edition). 
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man  which  the  latter  might  do  for  himself  .  The  pillar  of  cloud 
determined  the  general  route  to  be  taken,  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment, and  the  length  of  tarry  ia  each  location ;  yet  human 
prudence  was  by  no  means  precluded  with  respect  to  arrang- 
ing tlie  encampment  so  as  to  combine  most  advantageously  the 
circumstances  of  water,  pasture,  shelter,  supply  of  fuel,  medi- 
cinal or  nutritiTe  plants  or  substances,  and  the  like,  in  or  near 
the  station.  In  all  these  particulars,  Hobab's  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  tbe  desert,  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  guidance  of  the  cloud.' 

Maujta,  —  taete,  like  wafers  made  with  honey.        LUce  fresh  oil. 

Ex.  xri.  31.  Num.  xl,  8. 

The  Jewish  interpreters  and  Kurtz  say  that,  in  its  natural 
state,  it  tasted  like  "  cakes  with  honey,"  but  cooked  or  ground, 
like  "  fresh  oiL"  The  Septuagint  employs  in  the  first  passage 
a  word  which  is  interpreted  by  Athenaeas  and  the  Greek 
scholiasts  as  denoting  "a  sweet  kind  of  confectionery  made 
with  oil." 

iIolten,sea,  —  appendages,  Icnops.  Otkerwiae  called  oxen, 

1  Kings  vii.  24,  2  Chron,  iv.  3. 

The  "  knops  "  may  have  been  in  the  form  of  miniature  oxen. 
Or,  as  De  Wette  and  Rawlinson  think,  here  may  be  a  copyist's 
error,  D^Spa,  knops  or  gourds,  for  oiipa,  oxe^i. 
XoBuie  law, — character,  cntel, 
Deut.  xxxiii. 

The  words  "  fiery  law,"  in  the  first  text  do  not  imply  cruelty 
in  the  law,  but  may  refer  to  the  illuminating  power  of  that  law, 
or  to  the  marked  exhibitions  of  divine  glory  when  the  decalogue 

It  may  be  added  that  those  who  stigmatize  the  Mosaic  law 
as  "  cruel,"  are  probably  not  aware  that  in  point  of  clemency  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  laws  of  other  nations  in  ancient,  as 
well  as  modern  times.     In  the  Mosaic  law  only  some  seventeen 

'  Enrtz,  Vol.  iii.  pp,  "214,  235,  353,  381.  '  Ex.  xix,  18, 
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capital  crimes  are  mentioned.'  The  laws  of  the  Roman  kings, 
and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  decemviri  were  fall  of  cruel  pac- 
jshiaents.'  In  the  English  code,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  foriy-eight  capital  crimes,  "  many 
of  them  of  a  trivial  nature,  as  petty  thefts  and  trespasses  upon 
property."  In  England,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  a 
capital  crime  to  breaJi  down  the  mound  of  a  fish-pond,  to  cut 
down  a  cherry-tree  in  an  orchard,  to  steal  a  handkerchief  or 
other  trifle,  of  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  privately  from 
another's  person.  In  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone's  time  (a.d.  1723- 
1780),  no  leas  than  one  hundred  and  sixty^  offences  (almost 
ten  times  as  many  as  in  the  Mosaic  code),  were  declared  by  act 
of  parliament  to  be  capital  crimes,  worthy  of  instant  death.* 

These  facts  should  silence  those  who  are  perpetually  inveigh- 
ing against  the  "  barbarity  of  the  Mosaic  code." 

Mount  inaccessible.  Hight  be  approachM, 

Ex.  3dx.  12,  31-24.  Ex.  xix.  IS,  17. 

The  Israelites  were  commanded  to  '  feet  bounds  '  about  the 
mount !  perhaps,  to  build  a  fence  or  hedge  of  some  kmd  \t 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet  (hey  were  to  lea^e  their  encimpment. 
and  go  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  But  they  were  tor 
bidden  to  '■  break  through  the  bounds  or  barrier,  that  is  to 
pass  a  certain  limit,  undei  penalty  of  de'ith " 

Nothing  new  on  eorlh  Some  thin^aie  new 

Eccl.  i,  0, 10.  laa  tlm   ID    IxT  17    Jer  Xixi  22 

Obviously,  in  relation  to  the  Creator,  nothing  is  new,  for 
nothing  is  unforeseen  or  unexpected  to  him.  And  something 
similar  may  be  said  of  man,  viewed  as  a  race,  since  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  recur  in  regular  order,  and  history  ever  tends 

•  Wines,  Laws  of  tho  Ancient  Hebrews,  p.  268. 

'  Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  tho  Laws,  Booli  vi.  chapter  15. 

'One  writer  Bays,  "  ncarlj  three  hundred";  aee  "Romiil)","  in  Appie- 
ton's  New  American  Cyclopaedia  (first  edition). 

'  BlacltBtone's  CommentarieB,  iv,  4, 15-18  (Christian's  edition.  New  Tort, 
1832). 

«  Kwttx,  m.  115, 118 
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to  repeat  itself.     But,  with  reference  to  any  specific  man  or 
generation  of  men,  many  things  are  "  new." 

Paschal  offering,  a  lamb  or  Idd.  Might  be  from  the  herd. 

Ex.  xii.  5.  Deut  xvi.  2. 

The  Hebrew  word  "  seh "  means  both  a  Imnb,  and  a  kid} 
This  fact  relieves  some  apparent  incongruities  in  our  version. 
In  the  second  text,  the  term  "  passoter "  includes  not  only  the 
proper  paschal  sacrifice,  but  also  tlie  offerings  ^  (some  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  "  herd  ")  of  the  succeeding  six  days  ;  as  is 
clear  from  the  next  verse :  "  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened 
bread  therewith."     As  to  Es.  xii.  9  compared  with  Deut.  svi. 


7;   the  Hebrew  t«rm  "haahal" 

means  sometimes  to  cook 

water  ;  at  other  times,  to  roast  o\ 

r  hroil? 

Parable  of  the  talents. 

Matt.  XXV.  14-SO. 

Ofthepminds. 

Luke  xix.  11-31 

Strauss  asserts  that  these  are  discordant  versions  of  the  same 
parable  ;  but  Chrysostom,  Gerhai-d,  Alford,  and  Trench*  have 
shown  that  they  are  separate  parables,  addressed  to  quite  dis- 
tinct groups  of  hearers,  in  different  states  of  mind,  and  needing 
diHerent  admonitions. 


Paul,  in  asserting  that  "  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world," 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  idol,  but  simply  that  it  has 
(my  power  to  he!p  or  harm  the  worshipper.  As  Crusius  has 
remarked,  not  the  existence,  but  the  divinity,  of  the  idol  is 
called  in  question. 
Ban  and  moon  put  to  shasne.  Their  glory  increassd. 

lea.  xxiv,  BS.  Isa.  xsx.  26. 

The  two  passages  combined  are  a  poetic  prediction  that  in  a 
coming  day,  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  though  increased 

'  Sea  Ex.  xii.  5. 

'  Num.  xxYiii.  16-19. 

'CompareaSam.  xiii.  8;  actcoo.  xxxv.l3jpar[icularly,tJie  latter  test. 

*  On  Parables,  p.  S20  (Americau  odit^n). 
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sevenfold,  will  bo  outiJone  and  thrown  into  the  shade  hy  the 
revelation  of  the  transcendent  gloiy  of  Jehovah. 

TeTsiaanfaffaiT,  — one  farm,.  A  different  farm. 

Gen.  slii.  T-20,  S0-S4;  xliii.  3-13.  Gen.  xliv.  10-34. 

Tuch  refers  the  variation  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  narrator, 
Judah.  It  may  be  that  the  agitation  and  alarm  of  the  speaker 
modified  his  narrative  to  some  extent.  At  all  events,  his 
accuracy  is  not  vouched  for  by  the  sacred  historian. 

Veesete  made  for  the  tempU.  Not  made  at  the  time. 

aChron.  xxlv.  14.  SKines  xii.  13, 14. 

The  statement  in  Kings  simply  amounts  to  this ;  that  none 
of  the  money  contributed  was  employed  in  making  vessels,  so 
long  as  the  repairing  of  the  temple  was  in  progress.  What  be- 
came of  the  surplus  that  remained  this  author  does  not  tell  us. 
But  the  chronicler  supplements  the  naiTative  with  the  informa- 
tion that  this  surplus  was  afterwards  expended  in  making 
vessels  for  the  temple? 

Waters  of  Egypt  turned  to  blood.  Some  not  changed. 

Ex.  Tii.  30,  3!.  Ex.  vii,  32,  34. 

We  may  take  the  word  "  all,"  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
verses,  in  the  loose  popular  sense,'  as  implyingybi)-  the  greater 
part;  the  esceptions  beiug  so  few  and  insignificant  that  the 
author  overlooks  them  entirely.  Some  water  remained  un- 
changed, upon  which  the  magicians  opei'ated,  and  which  the 
Egyptians  drank  during  the  interval.  Kurtz  ^  thinks  that  only 
J^ile-water,  whether  in  the  river  or  in  vessels,  was  changed, 
the  water  in  the  wells  being  unaffiected.  Mr.  E.  8.  Poole  *  sug- 
gests that  "  only  the  water  that  was  seen  "  was  smitfon,  that  the 
nation  might  not  perish.     Mr.  Alexander  *  thinks  that  "  the 

'  So  Bilhi-,  Keil,  antt  Eawlineoa. 

'  So  Keil,  and  Hengslenberg  [Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,  pp.  109, 110). 
The  tdtter  points  out  the  nee  of  universal  terms  tbroughoul  the  n 
"nil  the  trees"  brolsen  Tiythe  hail,  etc.    The  idiom  is  a  very  com 
in  all  languages. 

=  Vol.  ii.  p.  STl. 

*  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  iii.  2540. 

»  Kitto,  I.  Tie. 
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wafer  when  filtered  througK  the  earth  on  tbw  hank  of  the  river, 
was  restored  to  its  salubrity."  This  agrees  with  the  statement 
that  "  all  the  Egyptians  digged  round  about  the  river  for  water 
to  drink  "  (vs.  24).  Any  one  of  these  hypotheses  obviates  the 
dilEculty, 

Water  upon  Mt.  Carrnel  olmndant.  The  drouyht  very  severe. 

1  Kings  xviii".  32-89.  1  Kings  xvii.  7;  xi-iii.  5. 

A  rationalistic  author  sarcastically  observes  that  the  writer 
of  Kings,  in  representing  Elijah  as  using  so  much  wafer'  at  his 
sacrifice,  apparently  forgot  the  long-continued  drought,  wh  ch 
having  lasted  more  than  two  years,  must  have  diied  up  the 
mountain  streajas  and  tiie  river  Kishon  supplied  by  th  m 

Whence  did  Elijah  obtain  water  ?  Bltmt  thinks  that  since 
Carmel  is  upon  the  coast,  sea-wafer  was  employed  Balir  sug 
gests  that  the  brook  Kishon  was  not  dry,  and  that  the  water 
may  have  been  obtained  thence.  Kobinson'  expresses  ihe 
opinion  that  the  transaction  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  moua 
tain;  perhaps,  at  some  Tell  (hill)  near  the  peimancnt  fountnms 
of  the  Kishoa, 

But  Dean  Stanley,'  with  Van  de  Velde,  J  L  Portei  Kaw 
linson,  Tristram,  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Mead,'  spef  k  of  a  perennial 
fountain,  a  little  below  the  summit  of  Carmel  from  wh  ch  the 
water  was  almost  certainly  obtained.  Stanley  quot  ng  Van  de 
Velde,  describes  it  as"avaulted  and  very  alunlant  fountain 
built  in  the  form  of  a  tank  with  a  few  steps  lead  ng  down  to  it, 
just  as  one  finds  elsewhere  in  the  old  wells  oi  springs  of  the 
Jewish  times."  Prof.  Mead,  at  a  recent  visit  found  the  water 
in  this  fountain  more  than  nine  feet  in  depth  and  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  considerably  deeper  in  Elijah  s  time  He 
says  that  the  "  trench  "  dug  hy  the  prophet  would  contain  some 

'  Fnerst  and  Geseniua  say  that  the  word  rendered  "  barrels "  In  our 
version,  mcMuia  buckets  ot  pails.    Translated  "pitclier,"  Gen.  xxiv,  I4-20. 

*  Coincidences,  p.  199. 

'  Pliysical  Geogiapliy  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  31,  and  note. 

*  Sin^  and  Palestine,  p.  S47,  and  note.  Comp.  Joeepbus,  Ant.  viii.  13, 5. 

*  Bibliotlieia  Sacra,  Oct.  ISTS,  pp.  OTS^M. 
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twelve  to  Iwenty-fouT  quarts  only.  He  fouod  upon  the  summit 
of  Carmel,  and  not  very  far  distant  from  the  aforesaid  fountain, 
"  a  rocky  surface,  artificially  smoothed,  about  eight  feet  square, 
around  the  edge  of  which  had  been  duff  a  groove  an  indi  or  two 
in  depth." 

Tliis  may  have  been  the  very  spot  where  Elijah  vindicated 
the  patriarchal  faith,  and  where  Jehovah  "answered  by  fire", 
the  prayer  of  his  servant  the  prophet. 

We  have  aow  reviewed  carefully,  yet  of  necessity  rapidly, 
the  "  discrepancies  "  of  the  BiHe.  We  have  aimed  to  include 
all  that  are  worthy  of  even  a  cursory  glance ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  candid  reader  will  feel  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
we  have  stated,  or  at  al!  events  suggested,  fair  and  adequate 
solutions.  When  we  consider  tbe  long  interval  of  time — from 
eighteen  to  thirty-three  centuries — which  has  elapsed  since  the 
several  books  of  scripture  were  written ;  and  that  during  all 
but  four  centvtries  of  this  time  tiiey  have  been  drculated  and 
transmitted  I'w  manitscript;  and  the  additional  fact  that  our 
knowledge  of  antiquity  is  exceedingly  limited  and  imperfect,  — 
many  minute,  and  sometimes  important,  circumstances  pertain- 
ing to  every  event  having  passed  irrecoverably  from  the  mem- 
ory of  mankind,  —  when  these  disadvantages  which  attend  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  are  taken  info  account,  it  surely  can 
not  be  too  much  to  believe  that,  if  in  any  instance  the  explana- 
tion adduced  should  seem  inadequate,  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  supply  the  missing  link,  and 
solve  the  supposed  discrepancy  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
every  reasonable  mind. 
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Not  to  enumerate  the  various  Harmonies  of  Scripture,  which 
may  be  regarded  aa  constituting  a  distinct  department,  the  follow- 
ing would  seem  to  be  the  principal  works  occupied  wholly  or  m^nly 
with  the  consideration  of  the  discrepancies  of  the  Bible. 

Among  the  patristic  writers,  EueebiiK,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
and  Theodoret  devote  certain  treatises,  or  portions  thereof,  to  the 
subject.  But  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  little  attention  was  bestowed  upon  this  branch 
of  sacred  literature,  and  almost  nothing  is  extant  pertaining  thereto. 

With  the  era  of  the  Reformation  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
Ijiblical  study,  and  the  discrepancies  received  a,  considerable  shave 
of  attention,  as  the  subjoined  list  will  evince. 

The  supposed  date  atjirst  publication  is  indicated  by  full-fa^ed 
figures.  With  reference  to  the  sine  of  books  there  is  much  ditFer- 
ence  between  ancient  and  modern  designations. 

The  first  two  works  are  of  an  introductory  character. 
Slaallcopf ,  Jao,  Introductio  in  hlstoriani  Conciliatorum  Blblicorum. 

4to.    Lipeia«,172i. 
Alardns,  Nicolaua.    Bibliotheca  Harmonico-Biblica,  quafi  y'l^^*^ 

hishiriam  harmonicam,  tradit  notitiam  scriptorum  harmomcorum. 

Sto.  Hamburg,  172S. 


Jnlianns  Pomeilns,  Abp.  of  Toledo,  fl.  a.d.  eso.    'ArTuceiii^pui/,  sive 

eontrariorum  in  speeiero  locoriiiu  utriusque  Tesfamenti,  libri  duo. 

folio,  Baslleaa,  1530;  8vo.     Coloniae,  1533,  1540  ;  Parisiis,  1056. 

The  first  edition  was  published  anonymously ;  some  later  editions 

■under  the  name  of  Julian. 

This  work  has  been  attributed  to  several  different  authors ;  bat 
with  most  probability  to  Berthariua,  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,who, 
according  to  Walch,  was  killed  by  the  Saracens,  A.D.  884.  It 
includes  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  eases. 
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Mthftmer  Brenzius,  Andreas.  Diallage ;  hoc  est,  Conciliatio  loco- 
mm  Scriptiirae,  qui  prima  facie  inter  se  pugnare  videntiir.  8vo. 
Norimbergae,  152!,  1528, 1688. 

Some  sixteen  editJons  were  published.     The  work  is  in  two 
pRrta,  and  comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty  discrepancies,  which 
are  solved  in  a  neat  and  perspicuous  manner. 
Babe,  Lndwig,    Condliationes  loconim  S.  Scripturae  in  specie  pug- 
naniinm.     8vo.     Argentorati,  1527,  1550;  Noribergae,  1561. 

In  two  parts,  and  including  one  hundred  and  twenty  discre- 
pancies. The  materials  of  the  work  are  extjacted  from  the 
writings  of  Augustine. 
Cumirano,  Serafino,  Conciliatio  locorum  eommunium  Sacrae 
Scripturae,  quae  inter  se  pugnare  videntur.  2  vol.  8vo.  Parisiis, 
1556,  1553,  157G  ;  3  vol.  Antuerpiae,  1557—1561. 

Revised  by  Leander  de  Sancto  Martino  (oiiginally  John  Jones), 
Duaci,  1623. 
Baltaiias  (or  Taltanas)  Hesia,  Domingo  de,  Concordancias  de 
muehos  pasos  dificilea  de  la  divina  historia.  8vo.  Sevilla,  1556. 
Olienhelll,  Christoph.  Kovi  Testamenii  locorum  pugnantium  eccle- 
siastica  expositio ;  adjcctac  sunt  etiam  quarundam  euai^lLcarum 
quaestiomim  Eolutiones.     8vo.     Easileae,  156S* 

In  Acta  apostolorum  ecciesiastica  expositio  locorum.  8vo. 
Baaileae,  156S< 
Camara,  Marco  de  la.  Quaestionariam  conciliatioms  simu!  et 
expositionis  locorum  difEcilJum  Sacrae  Scripturae,  in  quo  DC. 
Scripturae  loca  exponuntur.  4to  Compluti.  1587.  —  Also, 
Venetiis,  1603. 
Hontoya,  Pedro  Lopez  de.    De  Concordia  Sacrarum  Scripturarum, 

4to.    Matriti,  1600. 
JSettinger,  Joannes.    Harmonia  in  utroque  Testamento ;  sive  con- 
ciliationes   eorum,  quae  in  Baoria  biblicia   sibi   invicem   advcrsa 
videntur.    8vo.    Lavingae,  1601. 
Sliarp(Z(W.  SeIiarpius),John      SjmphmiaPropiietarum  et  Apos- 
tolorum,  in  qua  ordine  chronologico  loci  Saerae  Scripturae,  specie 
teuus  eontradicentes,  eonciliantm      4to      Genevae,  1625,  1639, 
1653, 16?0. 
This  author  Golvea  some  scTen  hundred  cases  with  considerable 
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Walther,  Micliael.  Harmonia  Biblica ;  aive  brevis  et  plana  concil- 
iatio  loeoi'uin  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  adparenter  sibi  con- 
tradicentium.  8vo.  Ai^.utorati,  1626,  1630;  Norihoi^ae,  1649, 
1654  (enlarged  edition,  1696). 

According   to   Home,  tliis   work   is  marked  by  considerable 
learning  and  industry. 
Menassoh  Ben  Israel.    Conciliador  o  do  !a  concni  ncia  de  los 
Lugares  de  la  S.  Escriptura,  que  repujiiiantes  entre  si  parecen. 
4to.   Vol.  i.    Francofiirti,  1632;  Vol  ii     Amsterdim  1660. 

Conciliator,  give  de  convonientia  locor  im  b   bcr  pturae,  quae 

pugnare  inter  se  videntur.     4to.     Amstelodarai   1633 
The  Conciliator,  a  Reconcilement  of  tbe  Apparent  Contra- 
dictions in  Holy  Scripture.     Translated,  with  Hotea,  by  E.  H. 
Lindo.     2  Tols.     8vo.     London,  1842. 

This  work,  restricted  to  the  Old  Testament,  solves  four  hundred 
and  eeTenty-three  eaaea  of  discrepancies,  by  the  usually  ingenious, 
though  sometimes  fanciful,  methods  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  rabbies. 
fltaddaeuSi  Joannes.  S.  8.  Scriptura,  a  se  nee  divcrsa,  sibi  nee 
ad  versa,' hoc  est,  Conciliatorium  Biblicum,  in  quo  paria  miJle  et 
supra  S.  Codicis  Locorura  specie  tenua  eontradieentium,  concilian- 
tur.  12mo.  Amstelodami,  1638,  1648,  IG96 ;  Fraacofurti,  1648, 
1S87   169fa   1702     Lo  d  ni,  1662 ;  Haffniae,  1717, 

Th     Re     n   1        f  the  Bible,  wherein  above  two  thousand 

eem  ng        t    d    t    n       e  fully  and  plainly  reconciled.    By  J.  T., 
Mn   tt      fth    (i    pi      London,  1656. 
Thaddaens    J  /  Blan,  Thomas.     The  Reconciler  of  the 

B  1 1  nl  5,  d  w!  n  ibove  three  thousand  seeming  contra- 
d  t  n  hr  h  t  th  Old  and  Kew  Testament  are  fully  and 
plTjnly         n    1  d      By  J  T.  and  T.  M.     folio,  London,  1662. 

S  ognla  Ij  h        the  last  two  cases  the  numbers  are  made 

u]  by  ni  g  hi  'pancy  tmee ;  so  that  tbe  first  of  these 
d  ti  n  eally  t  b  it  one  thousand  and  fifty  cases,  and  the 
s      nd       iy     m  thousand  five  hundred.     This  work  com- 

priscB  a  multitude  oi  tn^  lal  discrepancies,  and  omits  many  of  the 
more  important. 
Kagrl,   Domenico.     Ai^i?i.o7fai,  sen   contradictiones   adparentes  ct 
conciliationes  SacraeScripturaeabipsocollectae.  12mo.  Venetiia, 
1649,  1653;  Pari.sils,  IBHo,  1S75,  1685. 
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Streatj  William  H.  The  Dividing  of  the  Hooff,  or  seeming  contra- 
dictions throoghovjt  Sacred  Scriptures,  distinguish'd,  reaolv'd  and 
appl/d.     4to.     London,  1C51< 

This  is  characterized  as  a  work  of  little  Talue. 

Mayer,  Hoimich.  Manuale  biblicum  in  quo  Sacrae  Scripturae  certa 
quacdam  tcstimonia  quae  sibimet  contradicere  videntur,  omnino 
concordare  docentur.     IBrno,     Friburgi  Briagoiae,  1651. 

AmoMus,  Nicolaua,  Ltix  in  Tenebris ;  Beu  brevis  et  saccincta  Vin- 
dioatio  simul  et  Conciliatio  locorum  Vet.  et  NotI  Testamenti.  4to. 
Franeckerae,  1662,  1665,  1680;  Francoiarti  et  Lipsiae,  1698. 

A  voluminous  work,  of  some  twelve  hundred  pages,  directed 
chieCy  against  Papists  and  Socinians,  yet  discussing  incidentally 
certain  discrepaneies.     It  hardly  belongs  to  our  department. 

fiattUae,  Christian.  Antilo^ae  Biblieae,  sive  ConciliatJones  dic- 
tonim  Seripturae  Sacrae,  in  speciem  inter  ee  pugnantium,  secun- 
dum seriem  Locorum  Theologicorum  in  ordinem  redactae  ;  editae 
a  Job.  Schelhammero,  Jun.     4to,     Harobui^,  1662,  1700,1726. 

Santa  Cruz,  Emanuel  Fernandez  de.  Antilo^ae  totjus  Scripturae. 
2  tom.  fol.  Tom.  i.,  Segoviae,  1671  j  Tom.  ii.,  Lugduni,  1677. 
A  2d  ed.  of  Tom.  i.,  Lugduni,  1681. 

BMSTryeb,  Jan  C.  Tan.  Bybel-balance  ende  Harmonieboeck.  4to. 
Deim,  1675. 

Bidder,  Franeiacus.  Sehriftuerlyk  licht  ouer  schynetrydende,  duy- 
stere  en  misduyde  texten  dor  liciligen  schrillure.  4to.  5  delen. 
Rotterdam,  1675. 

Waleh  speaks  of  this  work  as  copious  and  elaborate. 

Cuper,  FranciscuB.  Conciliatio  locorum  utriusque  foederis,  quae 
contraria  esse  videntur.  In  his  "Arcana  Atheismi  rerelata."  4to. 
Koterdam.,  1676. 

le  Fovre  {Lat.  Faber),  Jacques  {died,  a.d.  1 716).    Conciliatio  loco- 
rum Sa«rae  Scripturae  quae  contradicere  invicem  videntur.  12mo. 
Parisiis,  1683  (!)  [Fabricius  styles  this  the  second  edition],  1685. 
This  work  is  said  to  be  an  enlargement  of  that  of  Magri,  men- 
tioned above. 
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Toomburg,  K.  Concordantiae  loeorura  dissonantium  Sacrae  Scrip- 
turae  [Belgice].  8vo.  Alcmariae,  1695. 

The  original  title  of  tiiis  work  I  bavc  not  been  able  to  find. 

PontaSf  Jean.  Scriptura  Sacra  ubique  sib  i  constans;  seu  Diffieiliores 
Sacrae  Scripturae  io  speciem  seciira  pugn antes,  justa  sanctomni 
eccleBiasticoruni  Patrnm  tteoiogorumque  sententiam  conciliati. 
4to,     Pariaiis,  1698. 

One  volume  only,  relating  to  the  Pentateuch,  was  puhlished. 
Diirling  says  of  it ;  "A  learned  and  able  worii,  containing  three 
hundred  and  thirty  questions  with  answers." 

Heermftniii  Dayid  (also  knovm  as  BlbllRnder).  Eichtige  Harmo- 
nia  oder  Ueberejnstimmung  hundert  solcher  Spriiche  und  Oerter 
■welche  in  H.  SchrilTt  vorkoinmen  und  einander  scheinen  euwiiler 
zu  lauffen.  3  The  He.  Svo.  Ciorlitz,  1705  —  1710  ;  4  Theile, 
Gerlifz,  1707—1717. 

Surenhuys,  Willem  (Lot.  gnreuhimius,  Giilielmua).  bibaos 
KATAAAAFHS,  in  quo  secundum  Theolc^orum  Hebraeornm  for- 
mulas allegandi,  et  modoe  interpretandi  concilianturloca  ex  V.  in 
N.  T.  all^ata.     4to.     Anistelaedami,  1713. 

Discusses  some  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  cases  of  disagree- 
ment between  citations  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  ori^nal 
passages  in  the  Old.  Thia  work  properly  belongs  to  a  distinct 
department. 

Barali,  Raphael.  Critica  Sacra  examined ;  or  an  attempt  to  show 
that  a,  new  method  may  be  fouud  to  reconcile  the  seemingly 
glaring  variations  in  parallel  passages  of  Scripture.  Svo.  London, 
177&. 

Cooper,  Oliver  St.  John.  Four  Hundred  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture 
with  their  corresponding  passages  explained.  12mo.  London, 
1791. 

Includes  fifty-seven  instances  of  disagreement. 

Eraason,  Edward.  The  Dissonance  of  the  four  generally  received 
Evangelists.     Svo.     Gloucester  (England),  1792,  1805. 
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Falconer,  Thomas,  Certain  principles  in  Evanaon's  "  Dissonance  of 
the  lour  generally  received  Evangelists "  examined.  Bamptan 
Lectures  for  1810.     8vo.     Oxford,  1811. 

Strauss'  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  with  the  numerous  repliesto  it,  might, 
equally  with  the  last  two  works,  claim  a  place  in  our  catalt^ue. 

Fuller,  Andrew.  The  Harmony  of  Scripture ;  or  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  various  passages  apparently  contradictory.  8vo,  London, 
1S17. 

A  posthumous  tract,  comprising  thirty  cases  of  discrepancy.  See, 
also,  Fuller's  Works, Vol.  i,  pp.  G67-684  (Philadelphia  ed.,  8  vols.). 

Cos,  John  Hayter.  Lectures  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures ; 
designed  to  reconcile  apparenfJy  contradictory  passages.  8vo. 
London,  1823. 

Treats  of  nineteen  discrepancies. 

LouS'lllirst,  8.  A  Common-place  Book,  or  Companion  to  the  New 
Testament;  consisting  of  lUustrations  of  djfRcuit  passages;  ap- 
parent Contradictions  and  Inconsistencies  reconciled.  Eichmond 
and  London,  183S. 

Tfork,  F.  Bibijscbe  Mythologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments. 
Tersuch  einer  neuen  Theorie  zu  Aufhellung  der  Dunkelheiten 
und  scheinharen  Widerspiiicte  in  den  canonischen  BUehern  der 
Juden  und  Christen.     In  two  parts.     8vo.     Stuttgart,  1842. 

llATidson,  Dr.  Samuel.  Sacred  Hermeneuties,  Developed  and  Ap- 
plied.    8vo.     Edinburgh,  184S. 

A  portion  of  this  work,  pp.  516 — 611,  is  devoted  to  our  subject, 
and  resolves  some  one  hundred  and  fifteen  apparent  contradic- 
tions (Compare  reference,  p.  25,  infra,  note). 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  works  which  bear  indirectly  upon 
the  subject.  Brief  disquisitions  are  extant,  by  Ligbtfoot,  Knatchbull, 
Lndlam  and  Whately.  Several  pamphlets,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  have  been  published   in  this  country,  and   in   England. 

The  above  is  believed  to  be,  for  substance,  the  literature  of  the 
Discrepancies. 
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Aaron,  death  where,  S63. 
Abel-beth-maBcliah,  nameB,  373. 
Abigail,  father  of,  316. 
Abijali,mother,317;  hypocrisy, 817. 
Abraham,  equivocatioD,  36;  ismp- 

ladon,  79 ;  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  238 ; 

difflculty    with    Phaiaoh,   317 ; 

wlthAbiinelech,317 ;  mheritaoce 

gained,  318;  prolonged  virility, 

318;  wealinBBsand  tiiDi<iily,318; 
marriage  with  Katurah.SlS,  SS9 ; 
desdnation,  364;   sona,  3S0;  ^e 

Absalom,  sons,  380 ;  tariy  at  home, 

Achan,  children  slwn,  87,  237. 
Adam,  death  when,  393. 
Adnltery  tolerated   and  forbidden 

Agag  mentioned  prematnrely,  394. 

Aiab,  deceived  by  Micaiah,  98;  death 
where,  364  ;  death  when,  396. 

Ahaz,  favoring  religion,  319  ;  invin- 
cible, 319  ;  bnrial  where,  364. 

Ahsziah  of  Israel,  rdgn  begun 
when,  398. 

Aha^iah  of  Jndah,  brethren's  fate, 
31 9 ;  grandfather,  320 ;  death 
where, 364;  age, 898;reign began, 
398. 

Ahimeleeb,  high-priesthood,  320. 

Ai,  destruction,  403, 

Altar,  material,  437. 

Amalek  mentioned  prematnrely, 
394. 

Amalekites,  destruction,  94,  403 ; 
location,  365. 

Amasa,  father  of,  3S0. 

Amaziah,  reign  begun,  898. 

Ambuscade,  nnmbcr  of  men,  381. 
462 


Ammonilas,   torture,   264 ;    allies, 

320;  land  taken,  365. 
Anah,  nationality,  321. 
Anak,  sons'  fate,  321. 
Analogy  of  Bible  and  nature,  83. 
Anatomists,  disagreement,  11. 
Angela  seen,  number,  386. 
Anger  approved  and  condemned, 

245. 
Aniraal-fbod,  use  restricted  and  nn- 

ro^tricted,  246  ;  kinds  prohibited 

and  allowed,  246. 
Animals,    number    employed    by 

Christ,  384;  number  sacrificed, 

384. 
Announcement  made  lo  Mary  and 

to  Joseph,  406. 
Apostles,  lists  of  names,  323;  called 

when,    407 ;    distinct   &om    the 

"seventy  disciples,"  407. 
Anth,  sons,  number,  3S0. 
Ark,  location,  366;  contents,  390; 

Arrangement,  difl^rent  methods  and 
prineiplBS,  9. 

Asa,  mother,  323  ;  removal  of  high 
places,  323 ;  ten  years'  tranquility, 
398. 

Assassination  sanctioned  and  for- 
bidden, 255. 

Authorship,  diflerences,  6, 

Avenging  of  blood  provided  for  and 
discountenanced,  356. 

Azariah,  reign  begun,  399  ;  ended. 


Baal,  prophets  slain,  26S. 
Baasha,  death  when,  399. 
Bacon,   Francis,    Christian   Para- 
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Balaiuii,  retnm  whither,  366  ;  per- 
misaiou  and  prohibiBon  of  ]onr- 
ney,  69. 

Baptism  enjoined  and  neglected,  257. 

Bailey  and  leiitilee,  field,  428. 

BeosCe,  slain  where,  367;  nnmber 
entering  Noah's  ark,  387. 

Bedan,  indge  of  Israel,  3S3, 

Beerehooa  named  twice,  410. 

Benevolence  of  God,  lie  withholds 
and  hestons  blessings,  89;  tutrdens 
men's  hearts,  and  they  do  it,  89 ; 
is  warlike  and  peaceful,  92. 

Benjamin,  birth-pla<»,  867 ;  number 


Cattle  of  I^ypt,  extent  of  dtBtruc 

tion,  428. 
Census  of  IsraeHtes,   made  when, 

411. 
Chapiter,  length,  382. 
Chastity  tested  in  dlTerseways,  258. 
Children,  cf  Bethel,  slain  by  bears, 

370 ;  treatment,  287. 
Christ,  divinity,  106  ;  omnipotence, 

110;    - — '--'" - — ' 


114; 


of  so 

Benjamites,  nnmber  slain,  387. 

Bethel,  conquered  when,  403 ; 
named  twice,  410. 

Bethsaida,  twofold  location,  3ST. 

BeAshemites,  BO070  sl^n,  32. 

Bible,  analogy  to  nature,  S3 ;  com- 
pared with  other  books,  47  ;  moral 
in&aenca  undiminished,  50. 

Bleek,  definition  of  mii-acle,  122. 

Blessing  gained  by  those  who  see 
and  those  who  see  not,  219. 

Blind  men,  namber  healed,  338. 

Blood,  poured  and  sprinkled,  319  ; 
covered  with  dust  and  poured  oul^ 


Brown,  Dr.  Thos.,  definition  of  mir- 
acle, 124. 

Burdens,  our  own  and  otiiera,  to  bo 
borne  by  us,  257. 

Caleb,  father  of,  333. 

Calling  maa  "  fether,"    forbidden 

and  exempliSed,  S57. 
Canaan  cursed,  84,  302. 
Canaan,  land,  in  state  of  femlne. 


mercy,  1 1 B ;  conrage  and  forti- 
tude, 117;  veracity,  I!7;  mis^on, 
IIS;  miracles,  120;miodeBOfrep- 
resenting  him,  127;  sacrifice,  ISO ; 
intereession,  131 ;  coming,  131 ; 
kingdom,  136  ;  name,  138  ;  exe- 
cution, 220 ;  bearing  of  the  cross, 
324 ;  last  tUink,  325  ;  geneai<^y, 
825 ;  last  W>ai,  S2T ;  concealment 
of  miracles,  327 ;  reaurrection, 
327 ;  revelation  of  truth,  330 ;  use 
of  parables,   331 ;    approacli   by 

Hist  re-appearance,  367 ;  first  ser- 
mon, 368;  nnmber  of  appeaiv 
ances,  386  ;  conveyance  upon 
mountain,  407 ;  heginning  of 
preachiLig,  407;  anointing,  411; 
crucifixion,  412 ;  entombment, 
413 ;  infancy,  order  of  events,  413. 

Christy  execntJon.  See  Executiou  of 
Christ. 

Chrisdans,  hearing  of  weapons  by, 
permitlM  and  forbidden,  259. 

Chronology,  Oriental  methods,  13, 

Circumcision,  institated  and  dis- 
carded, 260  ;  not  to  he  omitted, 
yet  neglected  forty  years,  260; 
profitable,  yet  useless,  260. 

Cities,  location,  363;  pertained  to 
wbnt  tribe,  363;  Canaaniijsh, 
smitten  when,  404. 

Cities  of  refuge,  number;  385. 

Cities  and  viliag^,  n  timber,  387. 

City,  Leviticai,  dimensions,  383. 

ColluBion  of  sacred  writers  dis- 
proved, 36. 

Coming  of  Christ,  in  humility  and 
i  in  grandeur,  131  ;  before  and  after 
I  "OmeB  of  Gentiles,"  1S2;  near 
1  and  far  off,  134  ;  before  and  aften 
(     world  evangelized,  135. 
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Commutatjon  for  murder,  not  al- 
lowed, yst  permitted,  261. 

ComputatJon,  dilierent  meChoils,  11; 
Orienud  met]>odB  in  general,  IS  ; 
Hebrew  methods,  396. 

Coneubine,wlfe  of  inferior  rank,  295. 

Conduct  of  David,  strayed  and  did 
not  stray,  221 ;  heart  perfect,  yet 
lie  ainned,  222. 

Contention  and  stnfe  enjoined  and 
forbidden,  361. 

Conversion  of  men,  effected  by„one- 
aelf  and  fay  another,  262. 

Conrocatiane  and  feasts,  number. 


Conntiy  of 

Courage   and  forCituda  of  Cln^et. 

shrank,  yet  Ehrank  not,  at  death, 

117. 
Covenant,  bssis,  religions  lavrs  and 

civil  laiTS,  220. 
Covering  of  sin  approved  and  de- 

noaneed,  221 . 
Coveting  enjoined  and  prohibited. 

Creation,  order  of  events,  408. 

Creation  of  man,  made  like  God. 
this  likeness  acquired,  158;  made 
in  divine  image ;  with  sexual  dis- 
tinctions, 159;  made  like  God 
none  Tike  him,  159. 

Crimes  specified,  different  lists,  221 

Critic's  imagination,  source  of  dis- 
crepaneies,  25,  28,  I 

Crooked  made  straight,  428. 

Dan  named  twice,  *10.  | 

Daniel,  exaltation,  331 ;   tany  at 

Babylon,  414. 
Dates,  diiftrence,  source  of  diserep- 

David,  perils  in  wilderness  of  Ziph, 
26;  spari-Ug  Saul  in  cave,  26;: 
temptation  to  number  the  people,  | 
79 ;  genera]  conduct,  221 ;  per- ! 
fatness  of  heart,  222;  detention  at ! 
Sanl's  court,  331;  builciing  of  tern-  | 


Death  of  man,  all  must  die,  but 
Bome  die  no^  1 33 ;  Lazarus  not 
to  die,  yet  did  die,  134;  man's 
death  like  a  beast's,  and  diffcrent, 
184,-  death  ceases,  and  still  exists, 
185  ;  men  immortal,  yet  God  only 
so,  185  ;  men  kill  sonls,  and  can- 
not  kill  them,  186  ;  immortality 
possessed,  and  to  be  acquired,187. 

Deaths  by  plague,  number,  382. 

Debir    conquered    several    limes. 

Degrees  of  future  punishment,  alike 

and  different,  210, 
Deluge,  duration,  415. 
Demoniaoa,  number  healed,  387. 
Descent  of  Christ  into  hades,  pa- 

'■  Design  of  the  Discrepancies,  30. 
To  EtimulaW  the  intellect,  30. 
Elnstralfl  analogy  of  Bble  and 

Disprove  collusio     of   sa     d 

Lead  ns  to  value  ab    e 


tempter,  33!  , 

334 ;    capture  of  Pliilistine  city, 

369;  three  anointings,  ill. 


Destrucdon  of  the  ear  h    nd     rue 

tible,  yet  to  be  destroyed,  213. 
Disciples,  outfit,  154;  tarry,  where, 

369. 
Discrepancies,  number,  1. 
Origin,  3. 
Design,  30. 
;         Results,  41. 
!         Ethical,  219. 
Historical,312. 
Miscellaneous.  427. 
Distrust   enjoined  and  precluded, 

262. 
Divinity  of  Christ,  is  God  and  man, 
106  ;  one  with,  yet  distinct  from, 
the  Fatlier,  106 ;  equal  with,  yet 
inferior  to  Him,  107;  Son  is  God, 
andFatheronly  God,107;  is  Son 
of  God,  and  Son  of  man,  108 ; 
only  Son  of  God,  yet  men  are 
sons,  109. 
Divinity  of  Holy  Spirit,  is  Gocl,  yet 

subordinate,  141. 
Divorce    allowed    and    restricted 
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Doctrinal  Diecrepancies,  55. 
PerttuHmg  to  God,  55. 
To  ChriEt,  106. 
To  Holj  Spirit,  139. 
To  Sariptures,  143. 
To  Man  in  relation  to  the  Pres 

To  Man  in  relation  to  the  Fu 

Dor  conquered  twice,  405. 
Brought  and  famine,  dtitation,415 
Dnrcdon  of  fitture  punishment,  nu 
ending,  yet  will  terminate,  211. 
Duty,  reveWoii  of,  gradual,  4, 


Ebrard,  illustration  of  messenger. 


Ehnd,  slaughter  of  Bglon,  255. 
Ela,  reign,  duration,  399. 
Elhanui,  victim,  336. 
£li,  fomilj  discipline,  335. 
Eliakim,  predecessor,  335. 
Elijah,  mockery  of  Baal's  prophets, 

376  ;  journay  to  Horeb,  379. 
Eltoieleeh,  indigence,  335. 
Elisabeth,  tribal  descent,  3S6. 
Eliaha,  deception  of  Syiians,  278. 
E!kiiaa.h,  nationality,  336. 
Employments  of  heaven,  incessant 

praise,  yet  rest  and  qniet  218. 

ployed  and  prohibited,  264  ;  case 
of  Ammonites,  264;  ofMoabit«s, 
264  ;  of  Baal's  prophets,  266  ;  of 
yonng  Bethelites,  270 ;  of  Edom- 
itaa,  271  ;  euemies  cursed  and 
loved,  271 ;  treated  kindly,  and 
pnt  to  pain,  275 ;  ridionled,  and 
addressed  mildly,  276, 
Enslish  letters,  similarity,  20, 
Ephraira,  land  located,  869. 


pithets,    opprobrious,    forbidden 


in  Seir  when,  415. 
Eternity  of  God,  hia  origin  tcom 
— —nity,  yet  iir  '■■"'■  =" 


o  God,  219. 
to  himself,  245. 
ho  fellow-men,  255, 


Ethical  Discrepan 

Duty  of  man 

Duty  of  man 

Duty  of  mj 

EutychuB,  death,  £ 

ExecuSon  of  Christ,  lawful  and  nn- 

lawf ul,  220. 

Exode  of  Israelites,  lame,  416. 

Extent  of  salvation,  all  Israel  saved, 

yet  only  a  portion,  S13 ;  all  men 

saved,  yet  some  not  saved,  214. 

Extirpation  of  Canaanites,  grounds. 


Eaith  and  works,  contrast,  8,  167. 
Famine,  duration,  393. 

East,  observance  enjoined  and  neg- 
lected, 223;  of  Bcventh  month, 
on  what  day,  416. 

Eear  of  peisecutors  forbidden  and 
exemplified,  277. 

Feast,  of  unleavened  bread,  insti- 
tnled  when, 403 ;  duration, 416;  of 
tabernacles  underZerubbabel,  41 7. 

Final  judgment.      See  Judgment, 

First-born  eons  dedicated  and  re- 
deemed, 224. 

Firstling  animals  redeemed  and  not 
redeemed,  224;  redeemed  with 
money  and  not  thus,  224 ;  sancti- 
fied and  not  sanctified,  225. 

Folly,  remediable  and  irremediable, 
278 ;  auswered  in  one  way,  and 
in  a  different,  278. 

Forces,  Josiah's,  stationed,  370. 

ForesMns,  number,  3S2. 

Fi'uit-trees  spared  and  destroyed, 
379. 


Genealogical  lists,  diverse 
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Generations,  nQiDbor,  S88. 
Gei-ahom,  i-olatiFes' ntunes,  338. 
Geaet,  names,  373;  conquest  when. 


Hi  eternity, 
ou ;  unity,  60 ;  immatei'mlity,  63 ; 
immutaliiliw,  63 ;  inacce»eibi1ity, 
70 ;  inaerutS)ility,73 ;  inrisibilily. 
Is ;  holiness,  76 ;  jnftice,  83 ;  be- 
nerolenoe,  89 ;  mercj,  9S ;  yerac- 
ity,98;  habitation,  101;  poaition, 
103;  law,104;  work  ended,  416; 
worstiip  b^un,  427. 

Golden  calf,  destruction,  429, 

Goliath,  Hvmor,  placed  where,  370  ; 
head  carded  wliither,  870, . 

Good  works  exhihited  and  concealed, 
279. 

Gospel,  preached  where,  370. 

Greek  letters,  simiiarity,  20. 

Gi'eefc  terms  descriptive  of  fntwe 
punishment,  212. 

HftMtntioD  of  God,  in  light,  and  in 
darkness,  101 ;  in  chosen  temples, 
and  not  in  them,  103 ;  in  eternity, 
and  with  men,  102;  in  heaven, 
BndinZion„lD3, 

Hair,  long,  worn  by  men,  246. 

Hidting-placea  of  fcraelilas,  371. 

Hflvoth-jair,  number  of  cities,  385  ; 
named  when,  411. 

Haiael,  pointed  by  whom,  339. 

Hazor  conquered  twice,  405. 

Heads  of  people,  number,  385. 

Heaven,  occnpanta,  216;  employ- 
ments, 218;  preparation  when, 
417. 

Hebrew  letters,  eimilaiity,  20. 

Hebrew  mid  wives,  case,  290. 

Eebi'ew  numbers,  me&ad  of  ex' 
pressing,  13. 

Hebrew  terms,  descriptive  of  feture 
pnniahment,  204. 

Hebi'Ows'  land,  premature  mention, 


t-oaled  harshly  and  gcnlly, 
Seaekiah.  indigence,  340 ;  passover. 


agea 
.  mother,  nationality,  339. 
Historical  Discrepancies,  313. 
Concerning  persona,  312. 
Concerning  places,  363. 
Concerning  numbers,  380, 
Concerning  time,  392. 
MiscellaneouH,  427, 
Hodge,  Prof  C,  definition  of  mii^ 

Holiness  of  Christ,  is  holy  and  is 
Bin,il4;  blessed  and  a  curse,  lis. 

Hohneas  of  God,  author  of  evil,  yet 
not  its  author.  76 ;  Jealous  and 
free  from  jealousy,  78 ;  tempts 
men  and  tempts  them  not,  79; 
respects  and  respects  not  persons, 
81  ;  angry  and  not  angry,  82 ; 
may  be  and  cannot  be  tempted,  82, 

Holy  Spirit,  personality,  139 ;  divin- 
ity, 141 ;  fruits,  142;  be^ning, 
417 ;  bestowroent,  417. 

Horeb,  relation  to  Sinai,  376. 

Hormah,  conquered  when,  405. 

Horsemen,  number,  382. 

Horsemen  or  footmen,  882, 

Hosea's  wife,  nnchastjty,  255. 

Hoshea,  reign  begitn,  399. 

House  and  porch,  height,  382, 

"  Howland  will  case,    36. 

Human  efibrt.     See  Effort,  human. 

Hypothesis,  logical  value,  52, 

Idolatry  forbidden  and  practised, 
225  ;  punished  and  passed  by,  225. 

Idol-meats  non-essential,  yet  to  be 
shunned,  249 

Image-making  Eanotioned  and  foi^ 
bidden,  226. 

Images  disposed  of,  how,  430. 

Imagination  of  critic,  source  of  dis- 
orepanoies,  26, 

Immateriality  of  God,  a  spirit,  yet 
material.  63. 

Immutability  of  God,  nnchangeable 
and  rependng,  63 ;  satisfied  and 
dissatisfied,  68 ;  destroys  and  de- 
stroys not,  68 ;  abhors  and  does 
not  abhor,  68 ;  permits  and  for- 
bids, 69. 
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Improvidence  enjoined  and  forbid- 
den. 280. 

InacceBsibility  of  God,  approachable 
and  not  accessible,  TO ;  all  and 
not  all  eeekera  find,  71  ;  early 
seekers  succeed  and  fail,  71. 

Inoeat,  alleged  caae  of  Abraliam, 


asi. 

utability  of  God,  attributes 
i-Bvealcd  and  hidden,  72  ;  won- 
ders recounted  and  numberless, 


In; 


14a. 

Instinraenis  of  fnture  pnnisliment, 
shame  and  a  whirlwind,  209 ;  a 
worm  and  a  tempest,  209  ;  dark- 
ness and  fire  2i0 

Intellect    stimulated    by    d      ej 


Q  of  Chr  St  on  y  S 

tor    yet   8p  r  t      t   c  des 

nWrcedes  for  wor  d  and  n 

wo  11  131 

Intern  ed  ate   state   of   man 

deal  asleep  anl  awake  191  de- 
vo  d  of  yet  possess  knowlei%e 
1 93  e's.erc  se  mentil ;  o«  ers  and 
not  so  195  n  da  knjsa  and  n 
gloT  197  not  w  h  Chrst  yet 
ghteons  w  tl  h  m  198  n  Eame 
place  yat  m  different  places 


n  the  dust   yet  si 


with  Go  1 


Interval  before  passove  416  be 
fore  tranafignraton   416 

Iqtis  bil  tv  of  God  seen  and  unsee 
73  sunil  tnde  is  ble  and  not  i> 
ble    8 

Isaac,  equiTooation,  26,  318;  sacri- 
fice bj  father,  237. 

lahbosheth,  reign  begun,  400. 

Ishmael,  age  atexpotsion,  41 S 

Israel,  support,  34i5 ;  sight,  S63  ; 
reeoptioD  of  new  name,  411.  See 
also  "Jacob." 

Israel,  sin  inefiaceable  and  may  he 
removed,  227  ;  boandary,  374. 


Israelites,  claim  to  Canaan,  232; 
conditicn  in  desert,  340;  dwell- 
ings, 343  ;  imitation  of  heathen 
343  ;  hesrltening  to  Moses,  344 
practice  of  idolatry,  344  ;  repulst 
of  Philistioea,  344 ;  resistless 
might,  344 ;  comparative  strength, 
344;  death  in  wilderaeas,  3S7; 
halting-places,  371;  station  where, 
373;  return  whither,  374;  arrival 
at  Sinai,  409  ;  duration  of  bon- 
dage, 41 S;  tarry  in  Heshbon, 
420 ;  length  of  wauderiogs,  427. 

Jacob,  name  derived,  315;  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  345;  errand,  345; 
mode  of  seoaring  birthright,  345 ; 
support,  345 ;  daughters,  384 ; 
family,  389 ;  age  at  flJgH  *20 ; 
timeof  sons' birtii,  421. 

Jael,  slaughter  of  Sisara,  2S5. 

Jdr,  cities,  number,  385. 

Tebns,  conquest  when,  406, 

Jedathun,  sons,  number,  385. 

Jehoahas,  reign  begun,  400;  dura- 
tion, 400. 

Jelioash,  reign  b^juo,  400. 

Jehoiachin,  son,  346;  age  at  acces- 
sion, 400;  capture,  400;  deliver- 
ance, 400. 

Jehoiakim,  successor,  346 ;  death 
where,  374 ;  fourth  year,  400. 

Jehoram,  sons'  fate,  346. 

Jehoshaphat,  league  .with  Aliaziah, 
346. 

Jehovah,  name  unknown,  421. 

Jehu,  anointed  by  whom,  339. 

Jepbthah,  sacrifice  of  daughter, 
239. 

Jericho  captured  twice,  406. 

Jeroboam,  residence,  376. 

Jeroboam  II.  containporary  with 
Tlzaiah,  401. 

Jerusalem,  a  delight  and  a  provoca- 
tion,228;  beloujred  to  what  tribe, 
S75;  burned  whan,  393 ;  captured 

when, 393;  change  of  name,395. 
Jesse,  number  of  sons,  385, 
Jesus    approached     by    centurion 

and  elders,  346.    See  also  under 

"  Christ," 
Jethro,  identity,  354. 
Jewess,  marriage  ceatricted  to  tribe, 
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Joab,  iMimo?  puEished,  256. 

Job,  flocks  and  lietds,   aiza,   175; 

survival  of  his  children,  347. 
John,  identity  with  Ehaa,  347 ;  ac- 

quflin lance  with  Jesus,  409. 
Jonah  (Jfraaa),  sign  adduced,  155. 
Joram,  of  Israel,  ceign  begun,  400. 
Jordan,  meaning  of  phvase  "tjiis 

aide,"375;  time  of  crossing,  416. 
Joseph,   derivation  of  name,  315; 

purchasera'  nalionaJitj,  339  ;  im- 

prisonmeut,   348;    keeper,   348; 

deportation,  348. 
Joshua,  conquest  of  kings,  348;  of 

Canaan,  376  ;  reception  of  name, 

395. 
Josinh,  extirpation  of  idolfttrj,  348 ; 

sons,  849;  dench  where,  376;  re- 
formation begun,  401 . 
Jotham,  duration  of  reign,  401. 
Judah,  duration  of  reign,  ' '" 
Jndas,  iDonner  of  death, 


Judging 


.ppointed  by  whom,  850; 

rf  rule,  431. 

of  David,  desired  and  de- 


.Judging  of   Others  fbrbidden  and 

Hi)  owed,  384. 
Judgment  final,  of  man,  ascribed  lo 

God  and  to  man,  201 ;  attributed 

to  and  dleclaimed  by  Christ,  201 ; 

adminiarered  by  God  and  bv  men 

also,  203. 
Judicial purposeofd  SCI epancies  38 
Just  man's  life   by   &uth  and  b; 

works,  228. 
Justice   administeied   by  diflerent 

judges,  284. 
Justice  of  God,  is  just  and  uniust 

83  ;  punishes  foi  others  sins  and 

not  so,  84 ;    plajs  the  good  and 

spares  them,  B8. 
JustiUcatJon  of  man,  by  faith  and  by 


318,  33D. 
Killing  of  men  forbidden  and 

tioned,  285. 
Kindred  hated,  yet  loved,  28S ; 

ents  honored  and  slighted,  287 

children  slain,  yet  cherished,  S87 


Kiah,  father  of,  851. 
Kobath,  sonof,351. 
Korah,    manner   of    death,   353; 
&mily'E  fate,  363. 

Laadan,  posterity,  351. 

I/aban,  father  of,  3S1. 

Laish  ca^ tared  twice,  406. 

Land  assigned  twice,  412. 

Laaghter  praised  and  condemned, 
250. 

Law,  frfven  where,  376. 

Law  of  God,  tends  to  liberty  and  to 
bondage,  104 ;  perfect,  yet  per- 
fects nothing,  104;  tends  to  Ufa 
and  to  death,  104. 

Lazarus,  death,  184;  mode  of  egi'eas 
from  tomb,  353. 

Leadership  of  cloud,  nature,  430. 

Letters,  aimilarity  of  Hebrew,  20 ; 
of  Greet,  20 ;'  Hebrew  nsed  aa 
numerals,  21 ;  Greek  nsed  as  nu- 
merals, 24;  letters  transposed, 
313;  letters  confbunded,  392. 

Leyites  povtion,  were  settled,  yet 
sojourners,  288 ;  bad  stated  rev- 
enue, yet  deemed  mendicants, 
289;  part  at  inauguration  of 
JoBsb,  350 ;  nnmber,  382  ;  classes, 
387  ;  dimensions  of  cities,  388  ; 
land  mentioned,  395  ;  set  apart 
when,  409;  beginning  of  service, 
422. 

Li^bt,  beginning  of  existence, 
422. 

Lord's  suppei-,  d&sci'ibed,  156  ;  time 
of  instituting,  423. 

Lot,  daughters  of,  282. 

Luz  mentioned  prematurely,  395. 

Lying  countensnoed  and  prohib- 
ited, 290. 

Macbir,  wife  of,  351. 
Mahol,  sonsof,  351. 
Maiden,  decease,  337. 
Malefactors,  reviling,  number,  384. 
Man,  creation,  !5S  ;  sinfulness,  159 ; 

repentance,    105 ;    regeneration, 
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1B6 ;  justification,  167  ;  sanctifi- 
KHtion,  168  ;  perfection,  169  ;  final 
perseverance,  169  ;  righteonE, 
eaieliiy  Jot,  172;  wicked,  earthij 
lot,  IBQ;  death,  183;  iuiermediBte 
stntc.lSS ;  resurrection,  200 ;  final 
judgment,  201 ;  duty  to  God,  219; 
dn^  to  himself,  215  ;  duty  to  fel- 
lon-men,  255  ;  fear  upon  beasts, 
354;  life,  duration,  424. 


d^es,  431. 
Monarchy  sanctioned,  yet  ofiensive 
*"  Jehovah,  £29. 


Moml 


tested  by  discrcp- 


Mannu,  taste,  4.31. 

Man,  own  way  followed  and  not 
followed,  250. 

Mannscripis,  errors,  19  ;  date,  45. 

Marriage,  approved  and  dispamj^ed, 
291 ;  with  a  brother's  widow  en- 
Joioed  and  prohibited,  292. 

Mercy  of  Christ,  is  mereiful  and  un- 
merciful, 116;  spares  reed  and 
wields  rod,  1 1 6. 

Mercy  of  God,  ia  unmerciful  and 

merciful,  92  ;  his  anger  fieiee  and 
alow,  95;  lasting  and  brief,  9S  ; 
"  "  ■   »  hands,  fearful  and  not 


;  laughs  at,  yet 


with  sinner  a  overthrow,  96 ;  just 
and  merciful,  97  ;  hates  some,  yet 
kind  to  all,  97. 

Meribah,  location,  374. 

Micttinli,  ironical  words  to  Ahab,276. 

Michal,  80ns  of,  385. 

Mitlianitea  overtJirown.  406. 

Millon,  descriution  of  bospiml,  33. 

Miracles  of  Christ,  proof  and  not  a 
proof  of  divine  mission.  120. 

MiEcelianeons  Discmpancies,  437. 

Mission  of  Christ,  peace  and  war, 
118;  universai  and  limited,  119; 
to  Samaritans  and  to  Jews  only, 
119  ;  to  fulfil  and  to  redeem  fi-om 
law,  120 ;  to  judge  and  not  to 
judge  world,  120. 

Modes  of  represonting  Christ, 
despised  and  tiononihle.  127;  nn- 
eomely  and  lovely,  127 ;  a  lion 
and  a  lamb,  1S7 ;  high-priest  and 

128;  shepherd  and  sheep,  128; 
'door  and  bread,  128;  light  of 
world,  and  men  are  lights,  '"" 
fbiindMion  and  men  are  fou 


Moral  purity  of  Scripture,  purity 
enjuined,  yet  impure  ideas  sug- 
gested, 144. 

Mosaic  law,  character,  481, 

Moses,  self-praise,  2*8 ;  name  de- 
rived, 316;  wife's  nstionaliy, 
339;  family  sent  back,  b^l ;  ~sst, 
351;  decrepitixde,  364;  father- 
in-law,  354;  rank  among  pnph- 
eta,355;  v6il,355;  bookrec«ived, 
363  ;  outlook,  373 ;  commiasion 
given  where,377;  fear  of  Pharaoh, 
424. 

Motherhood,  bIcEsed  and  to  be  es- 
piated,  230. 

Mount  of  law,  ai^eessibitity,  432. 

Mournit^  commended  and  discoim- 
tenanced,  291. 

Murdor,  pan  i  ill  men  t  commuted, 
261 ;  fbrbiddcn  and  sanctioned, 
285. 

Naiioth,  sons'  fate,  356. 

I^ame  of  Christ,  has  divine  name, 
and  a  city  also  bears  it,  133. 

NaniES,  plurality,  17,  314,  378i 
changes,  17;  errors  in,  25,  S12j 
diH'erent  forms,  314  ;  derivation, 
314. 

Nature,  conlradicljons  in,  33. 

Nature  of  fntnre  punishment,  con- 
tinued misery  and  end  of  con- 
sciousuecs,  203 ;  wicked  perish 
and  rigiitcDD3pcrish,S04;  smners 
annihiiaeed,  and  onnihiiated  ob- 
jects siill  cxiat.  204  ;  wicked  cut 
off.  irad  Mes'fiah  cut  off,  20S; 
wicked  destroyed ;  destroyed  per- 
sons yet  living,  205 ;  sinners  de- 
stroyed ;  destroyed  tbinga  exist, 
S05;  sinnerscoosnmed;eonsnroed 
things  exist,  206  ;  wicked  was  not, 
and  Knoeh  was  not,  206 ;  wicked 
devoured,  and  pious  devouted, 
206  ;  God's  adversaries  and  wid. 
ows'  houses  devoured,  206 ;   sin- 
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ners  deronred  ;  persona  dovoured 
by  forest,  207 ;  wicked  and  right- 
eous torn  and  broken,  207 ; 
wicked  broken ;  things  broken 
remain,  207;  wicked  blotted  out; 
tbings  blotted  oai  exiaC,  SOT ; 
wickei]  and  righteous  have  an  end, 
aoS;  wicked  and  rigliteoua  die, 
308. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  bis  encampment 
where,  377;  nineteenth  year,  403 ; 
dream  explained  when,  402. 

New,  nothing  on  earth,  432. 


held,  292  ;  due  to  masters,  yet  to 
God  only,  293 ;  to  scribes,  yet 
they  must  be  shunned,  293. 

Objects,  difference  of  wrilflrs,  7. 

Occupants  of  heaven,  Christ  only 
ana  Elijah  also,  216;  flesh  and 
blood  excluded,  yet  Enoch  there, 
;  publicans  and  liarlots  there. 


bnt  m 


mpure,  217. 


Offender    rebuked    privately 

pnbliely,  293. 
Offloers,  appointed  when,  412, 
Officers,  chief,  number,  383. 
Omnipotence  of  Christ,  all  power- 
ful and  not  almicbty,  1 10. 
Omnipotence  of  God,  poiver  i 

lute  and  limited,  55 ;  nnwearled 

anti  weary,  56. 
Omnipresence  of  Christ,  everywhere 

ana  not  in  all  places,  114. 
Omnipresence  of  God,  uliiquitoi 

and  not  eTerywhere,  58. 
Omniscience  of  Christ,  all-knowing 

and  ignorant,!  1 1. 
OranisciHQce  of  God,   all-knowing 

and  ignorant,  56  ;  attentive  and 

forgetful,  57 ;  sleepless  and  fdnm- 

benng,  57. 
Omri,  reign  begun,  402. 
Ophiv  mentioned  prematurely,  395. 
Oriental    idiom,    peculiarities,    14, 

Oriental  methods  of  notation,  13. 
Oriental  modes  of  dress,  145. 
Origin  of  Discrepaneies,  3. 


DifiercDces  of  authorship,  6. 
Differences  of  stand-point  or  ol 

object,  7. 
Different   methods  of  arrange- 

meni,  9. 
Different  methods  of  computa- 

Peeuliarities  of  Oriental  idiom, 

14. 
Plurality  of  names  or  ayno- 

nymes,  17, 
Different   meanings    of  same 

word,  18. 
Errors  in  manuscripts,  19. 
Imagination  of  critic,  25. 

densation  of  narrative,   10,  29 ; 
deficient  knowledge   of  circum- 
Stwieea;  29,  436. 
Overseers,  nnmber,  383. 

Parable  of  talents,  433. 

Paran,  wilderness,  location,  372. 

Park,  Prof.  B.  A.,  deliiiition  of  mir- 

Paschal  ofteriug,  kind,  433. 
PassoTOr,  slain  where,  377. 
Patristic  view  of  intermediate  state, 

192. 
Paul,  moral  state ;  nothing  good  in 

htm,  ^et  Christ  in  him,  330 ;  his 

boRstmg  elncidated,  247. 
Pekab,  duration  of  reign,  402.  , 
Penal  object  of  discrepancies,  40. 
People,  number,  381,  389. 
Perfection  of  man,  SMnts  perfect, 

and  Paul  not  perfect,  169. 
PerEeverance,  final,  of  man,  apos- 
i  fall. 


,172;  called  all  saved, 

yet  some  perish,  172. 
Personality  of  Holy  Spirit,  an  intel 

ligence  and  an  influence,  139. 
Persons,  discrepancies  concerning, 

312  ;  slain, number,388;  anothoi 

cose,  383  ;  sealed  when,  409. 
Peter,  residence,  377 ;  denials,  424. 
Pharaoh,  hardening  of  heart,  90. 
Piety  evinced ;   profession  a  pi'oo) 

and  not  a  proof  231. 
Pillar  of  cloud,  use,  480. 
POiar  of  temple,  length,  383. 
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Pleasing  of  men  practised  and  coh- 
demned,  294. 

Polygamy  tolerated  and  discour- 
aged, 295. 

Pomegranat«8,  Qombei',383. 

Poor,  favored  tuid  not  fiivored,  296 ; 
present  and  absent,  356. 

Position  of  God,  sitting  and  stand- 

Potter'8  field,  purehaEers,  347. 

Prayer,  public  and  in  priTaM,  231 ; 
incessant  and  brief,  232. 

Predioiions  of  Scripture,  privately 
and  not  privately  explained,  1 46  ; 
sure,  yet  not  always  fuIfiIlod,148  ; 
divine  promise  absolute  yet  con- 
ditional, 148 ;  pcoraise  W  Judab 
fulfilled  and  not  so,  149. 

Priests,  dues,  first-born  and  first- 
lings, and  not  these,  296 ;  desig- 
nation, 356  ;   number  of  cle 

Produce  of  seventh  year,  for  the 
poor,  and  for  owner,  297. 

Promises,  reception,  S63. 

Property  in  man  recognized  and 
precluded,  398. 

Prophecy.    See  Predictions. 

Proverb,  origin,  412. 

Psalms,  imprecatory,  explanation. 

Punishment.    See  Future  Punish- 

Purchaser  of  sepnlehie,  3S7, 
Purity,251.    See  also  Moral  Purity 
of  Scriptures. 


passages  Bod  expansion,  151;  pas- 
sage and  inexact  version,  158 
passage  and  wrong  reference,  1 53 
forms  of  report,  and  — '-"^  — 


Bepentance  of 

God's  gift,  165. 
Resistance   exemplified  and  inter- 

tlicied,  298. 
Results  of  Discrcpatides,  41. 

Text  not  nnscttled  by  them,  41. 
Moral  influence  of  Bible  not 
impaired,  SO. 
Resurrection  of  man  ;  dead  raised 
and  not  raised,  gOO ;  cesHirection 
universal  aud  partial,  200 ;  Jesus 
raised   first ;    otbeis  raised  pre- 
viously 201. 
Getaliaiion,  allowed  and   discour- 


arthly  ; 


Eetribotion, 
hero  and  hi 

Righteous,  earthly  lot,  no  evil,  yet 
some  evil,  172;  prosperity  and 
misery,172;  pi-osperity  a  reward 
and  a  curse,  1 74 ;  poverty  a  bless- 
ing and  undesirable,  175;  riuhea 
a  blessing,  yet  not  to  be  desired, 
175  ;  wisdom  cause  of  happiness 
and  sorrow,  1 76  ;  a  good  name  a, 
blessing  and  a  curse,  176  ;  right- 
eous beg  not,  yet  some  b^,  177 ; 
possess  the  earth,  yet  are  sojourn- 
ers, 177  ;  pilgrims  and  strangers, 
yet  not  bo,  178  ;  they  surely  live, 
yot  some  die,  178;  aie  persecuted, 
yet  not  persecuted,  178 ;  handled 
roughly,  yet  not  touched,  179; 
tlieir  yoke  easy,  yet  bardensome. 


Rigli 

perilous,  233. 
Bobbery   of   Egyptians   forbidden 

and  countenanced,  300. 
Rulers'  knowledge  <rf  Jesns,  358. 

Sabbath,  sanctioned  and  repudiated, 
233;  insiituted  for  diverse  rcu- 
sons,  234  ;  mentioned  prcm^i- 
tnreJy,  395. 

Sabbath  desecration  prohibited  and 
countenanced,  234, 

Sacrifice  of  Christ,  died  for  friends, 

Set  for  enemies,  130;  laid  down 
fe  and  was  mnrdei'ed,  130. 
Sacrifices,  appointed  and  disavowed, 
235 ;  eKpiatory,and  not  expiatory, 
236. 
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Sacrifices,  human,  senctioncd  and 
sCringcntiy  prohibited,  237. 

Salab,  father  of,  352. 

Salathiei,  father  of,  346. 

Salvation,  extent,  all  Israel,  yet 
only  a  portion  saved,  213;  uni- 
versal nnd  partial,  214  ;  work  of 
Godandofraan,  251. 

Samaritans,  inhospitalitj,  358. 

Samnel,  artjllce,  99 ;  tirst-born,  352 ; 
visit  to  Saul,  .158 ;  judgeship,  425 ; 
raeeting  with  Saal,  425. 

Sanctiiication  of  man  throngh  truth 
and  throngh  spirit,  1 68. 

Sanctuary,  location,  377. 

Sarah,  beaatyand  charms,  317. 

Satan,  imprisonment,  362. 

Saul,  kind,  sons,  353 ;  election,  359 ; 
death.  359!  femily'B  fet«,  360; 
ignorance  of  David,  360 ;  journey, 
379;  rragn,40S;  anointings, 412. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  attendants  hearing 
the  voice,  359  ;  position,  359. 

Schleiermaoher,  definition  of  mira- 
cle, 122. 

Sdence,  discrepancies  in,  35. 

Scriptures,  comparisoa  with  clas- 
fdcB,  46  ;  inspiration,  143  ;  moral 
purity,  144  ;  predictions,  146  ; 
quotations,  150. 

Seedtime  and  harvest,  425. 


Service  of  God,  with  fear  and  with 

gladness,  241. 
Shakespeare,  test,  compared  with 

thatof  Bible,  47. 
Shekels  paid  by  David,  number, 

390. 
Shemaiah,  sons,  number,  385. 
Sbimei,  punishment,  256. 
Significations  of  word,  opposite,  13. 
Sihon,  heart  hardened,  91. 


s,  number,  385. 

Similar  events,  identity,  26. 

Sin,  forgiveness,  all  sin  pardonable. 


161  ;  children  of  wrath  and  keep- 
ei's  of  law,  164  ;  sinners  through 
Adam,  and  righteous  through 
Christ,  16ft. 

Sinners'  feeling,  fear  yet  no  faar, 
242. 

Sin-oifering,  of  one  kind  and 
another,  241. 

Slavery  and  oppression,  298,  302  ; 
ordained  and  forbidden,  302 ; 
Hebrew  slaveiy  allowed  and  pre- 
cluded, 303. 

Slaves,  emancipation,  in  seventh  and 
in  fiftieth  year,  303 ;  female,  man- 
timitted,  and  not  so,  304. 

Solomon,  tyranny,  362  ;  destination 
offleet,378;  ^ifts  to  Hiram,  385  ; 
nnmb^  of  wives,  295,  390  ;  an- 
oinl^ngs,  412. 

Sons  sharing  estate  equally  and  un- 
equally, 304. 

363. 
Spices,  time  of  preparation,  412. 
Spies,  sent  by  whom,  350, 
,  Spirit  of  Bible  above  its  letter,  37. 
Stalls,  number,  383. 
Stand-point  of  writers,  different,  1. 
Staves  of  ark,  fixed  and  removable. 


^._,  ._ ,  loved  and  not 

loved,  305 ;    impartially  treated. 

Strong  drink  allowed  and  forbidden, 
251. 

Stuart,  Prof.  M.,  on  future  punish- 
ment. 212. 

Bubstitafe  for  Bible  not  to  be  found, 
51. 

Snn  and  moon  ashamed,  433. 

Swearing  and  oaths  countenanced 
and  prohibited,  242. 


yet  s( 


Sinai,  relation  to  Horeb,  376. 
Sinfulness  of  man,  none  without    ' 

sin,  yet  some  siniess,  1 59  ;  made  '     384. 

upright  and  made  sinful,   161;    Talents,    number,    383;    parable, 

born  sinful,  yet  infanta  sinless,       433. 
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moved,  412;  e<-ecCioa,426  ;  mak- 
ing of  veasela,  434. 

Temptation  desirable  and  not  eo, 
253, 

Teatimony,  premature  mention ,396. 

Textof  Scripture,  not  unsetded,  41; 
of  Old  Testament,  42  ;  of  New 
Testament,  44. 

Tlienooraeter,  jJlnBtration,  12. 

Things  in  ark,  number,  390. 

Thnatwpayohism,  origin, 

Thompson,  Dr.  J.  P.,  > 
ehronolOEy,  13. 

Time,  errors  in,  eauEea,  392  ;  meth- 
ods of  compatadoti,  II,  396. 

Times,  observanee,  may  be,  and  may 
not  be  observed,  244. 

Timnah,  relationship,  352. 

Trench,  Ahp.,  definition  of  miracle. 


jmpensa  luado  ti 
Lord  and  to  Che  priest,  245. 
Tribes,  loyal,  namber,  387. 


Usnry  exacted  of  no  poor  m 


Various  readings,  value,  36. 
Veracity  of  Cbnst,  witness  true  and 

natme,l  1 7  ;  received  and  received 

not  testimony,  IIB. 
Veracity  of  God,  cannot   lie,  and 

send£lyingspirits,d3 ;  denounces 

and  sanetioDS  deception,  99. 
Version  of  affair,  434. 
Vessels  made  for  temple,  434. 
Visitors  at  sepuJchre,  number,  391 ; 

time  of  their  visit,  426. 


{  of  Israelites,  dnration. 


Waaliington,  birtb-da.y,  1 


435. 

TVeallii  not  to  be,  yet  may  be  re- 
tained, 253. 

Wicked,  earthly  lot,  long-lived  and 
die  early,  180;  prosper  and  do 
not  prosper,  1  SO ;  see  and  see  not 
divine  glory,  181 ;  sin  with  im- 
pnnilj,  yet  punished,  181;  pon- 
vshmont  affirmed  and  denied,  1 82, 

Wicked,  treatment,  hated  and  loved, 
306;  jnatified  properly  and  im- 
properly, 306. 

Wisdom,  pTOlitless  and  valuable, 
254. 

Witchcraft,  treatment,  punished  and 
contemned,  307. 

Wives,  foieign,  repudiated,  412. 

Woman,  a  certain,  nationality,  389. 

Woman,  condition  and  rigbts, 
should  be  subject  and  bear  rnie, 
308;  should  be  silent,  and  may 
prophesy,  309. 

Worship  of  God,  b^innlng,  427. 


Zebedee,  wife,  request,  347. 
Zebulon,  name  derived,  316. 
Zecbariah,  father  of,  352. 
Zedekiah,  relationship,  352 ;  view  of 

Babylon,  363. 
Zerubbabel,  father  of,  3S2;  feast  of 

tabernacles,  417. 
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Appleton.   "Worksof  Jesse  AppletoiijD.D,,  withaMemoir 
of  his  Life  and  Character.     2vola.ini.     8vo.  $3.00 


Edwards.  Writings  of  Professor  B.  B.  Bdwards.  With 
a  Memoir  hy  Professor  Edwaeds  A.  Pake.  2  vols. 
12mo.  $3.00 

CobtkktS.  —  Vol.    I.    Memoir,  and  Seven  Sermons. 

Vol.  II.    SixWcn  Essays,  Addrostes,  and  Lectures. 

Homer.  Writings  of  W.  B.  Homer.  With  an  Introcliictory 
Essay  and  a  Memoir.  By  Professor  Edttards  A.  Park. 
12mo.  $1.25 

COBTEHTS.  —  Memoir,  Literary  Addresses,  and  Discourses. 

Smith.  Select  Sermons  of  Eev.  Worthington  Smith,  D.D. 
With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Eev.  Joseph  Torret, 
D.D.,  Professor  ia  Bwliugton  College.     12mo.  $1.25 

"  This  brief  Memoir  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Torrey  sets  forth  hie  marked 
peculiBritica  as  a  man,  a  Cbristian,  a  preacher,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
iTniyorsitj,  in  a  practical,  usefnl,  and  very  readable  manner.  Valuable 
hints  upon  variouB  questions  of  Congregational  polity  are  thrown  out,  in 
the  course  of  the  diacnssion,  and  much  information  of  value  to  miniafera 
is  included  in  the  aketch  of  this  pnident  and  useful  man.  Sixteen  Ser- 
mons complete  the  volume,  showins  Dr.  Smith's  characteristics  as  a 
polpit  Ittbocer."  —  T/ie  Congregoiioimiil. 

"  A  beautiful  and  worthy  tribute  to  a  rich  character  and  nohle  life." 
—  NorlJt  Ameruxm  Review. 

Taylor.    A  Memorial  of  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor.     Com- 
piled by  his  last  Class.     8vo.     Pica  Type.     Tinted  Paper; 
cloth,  bevelled,  gilt  edges.  Published  by  Subscription.  $1.75 
This  elegant  little  volume  is  a  tribute  of  afFaotion  and  respect  to  the 
late  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  by  his  last  Senior  Class.    Itcont^as 
the  Address  hj  Professor  Park,  at  the  Funeral  of  Dr.  Taylor;  the  Selec- 


n  the  Scriptures  read  on  the  occasion  hy  Prof,  J.  L.  Taylor 
hy  Prof.  J.  W.  Churchill,  preached  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Tl 
logical  Seminary  on  the  Sabbath  following ;  Eesolntions  of  tha  Members 


of  the  Academy  and  the  Alumni,  with  some  account  of  the  Funeral 
Services,  and  Eemini sconces  by  a  former  pupil.  A  beautiful  Photograph, 
cabinet  size,  the  last  one  taken  of  Dr.  Taylor,  precedes  the  title. 

An  Address,  Delivered  at  the  Funeral  of  Samuel  Harvey 
Taylor,  LL.D.,  by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park.  8vo. 
Paper  covers.  25  cents. 
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Angel  over  the  Eight  Shoulder,  The ;  or  the  Beginning  ot 
a  New  Year.     By  tiie  Author  of  "  Suniiyside.      40  cents. 

"  It  is  as  proTokingly  short  as  it  is  exquisiicly  beautifiiL"  —  Boston 
MeconW. 

"  What  a  blessed  thing  is  a  Btinny  spirit,  ever  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
ercr  diffiisicg-  joy  over  all  around  it.  Such  a  spirit  is  the  Author  of 
"  Sonny  Sida."  She  comes  to  us  i^aia  as  a  living  angel — in  good  omen 
over  the  righl  shoulder.  We  commend  it  to  all  mothers,  and  especially 
to  all  Mrs.  Jcllabys."  —  Indepmdent. 

Carlyle,  Thomas.    Latter-Day  Pamphlets.    12mo.     $1.00 
Contents. —  The  Present  Time. — Mode!  Prisons. — Downing  Street. 
— The   New  Downing   Street.  —  Stump  Orator.  —  Parliamenla. — 
Hudson's  Statue.  —  Jesnitism. 

A  Collection  of  the  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  Compared, 
Explained,  and  Uluatrated.  By  "Waltek  B.  Kelit. 
12mo.  ■  $1.25 

"  This  is  one  of  those  hooks,  like  Roget's  Thesanms,  Haydn's  Dic- 
tionairyof  Dates,  and  Lippincott's  Pronoanciug  Gazetteer,  which  contains 
ft  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  veiysraall  space  —  books  that  a  writer 
cannot  afford  to  be  without,  for  they  contain  informatioa  that  by  days  of 
research  in  libraries  one  would  har<J]y  be  able  to  obtain.  This  collection 
contains  all  the  proverbs  which  are  familiar  in  all  nations.  They  are 
classified  under  various  heads,  eucli  as  Women,  Love,  MarriBge,  Honio, 
Self-conceit,  Ingratitude,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  a  full  index,  which 
enables  one  at  once  to  find  any  particnlar  proverb.  Another  excellent 
feature  is,  that  when  a  proverb  is  taken  from  another  language,  not  only 
the  English,  but  the  original  is  given.  The  book  is  replete  with  good 
things.  It  supplies  a  want  that  many  a  one  has  felt  —  a  want  that  no 
dictionary,  gazetteer,  or  book  of  qnotations  now  supplies." — Cdkge 
Coarant. 

"  It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  collect  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the 

world  in  any  more  attractive  form  than  this  of  Mr.  Kelly's As  a 

hook  for  the  library,  an  armory  where  a  wi'iter  or  a  speaker  may  be  armed 
and  e[[uipped  in  a  single  line ;  as  a  book  for  the  centre-table,  something 
that  you  can  read  a  page  or  twenty  pages  of,  have  your  reading  cut  short 
anywhere,  and  still  be  complete  and  intensely  interesting  besides,  —  as  a 
book  for  either  of  these  purposes,  the  "  Proverbs  of  all  Nations  "  will  be 
found  very  acceptable.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  "  you  may  go  fartier 
and  fare  worse.  — Ckristiaii  Freeman. 

Value  of  the  Study  of  Church  History  in  Ministerial 
lEducatioiki  A  Lectare  delivered  to  the  Senior  Class  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  By  Eobert  C.  Smtth. 
8vo,     Paper,  25  cents. 

God's  Ownership  of  the  Sea.  By  Leonard  Swain,  D.D. 
Keprioted  from  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Paper,  25  cents. 
A  remarkably  interesting  Essay  on  the  office  and  uses  of  the  sea. 
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FolitiGal  Economy.  Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  Colleges. 
By  John  Bascom,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  WiUiama  College. 
12mo.     pp.366.  $1.50 

r  the  wKole  ground  in  a  logical  order.    The  matter  ia 

B  without  prolonged 
disQuieitions  on  particular  pointt."  —  Princeton  Bfoieia, 

■'This  is  a  vafnable  work  upon  a  subject  of  much  iatereat.'  Profeaeor 
Bascom  writes  well,  and  hie  book  makes  an  excellent  manual."  —  Boston 
Eecorder, 

"  The  book  is  wovthy  a  careful  study,  both  for  the  views  it  contains 
and  as  a  mental  training."  —  Evening  Express. 
Questions  on  Kuhner's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar. 
By  CttAKLEs  W.  Bateman,  LL.D.  ;   with  Modifications 
and  Notes  by  Samtjel  H,  Tayloh,  LL.D.,  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy.  12mo.    pp.  57,    Paper  covers.     40  eta. 
These  "  Qoestiona  "  are  a  valuable  aid  to  the  pupil  in  maMng  his 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Grammar  more  deflaile,  and  in  fixing 
them  more  pennanently  in  his  mind.     They  will  also  greatly  aid  tha 
teacher  to  syslematiBe  his  work,  and  lighten  the  labor  of  teaching.  These 
"  Questions,"  though  prepai'ed  with  special  reference  la  KUhnei^s  Gram- 
mar, are  equally  applicable  to  any  elementary  Greek  Grammar.     They 
are  a  valnablc  aid. 

Ddderlein's  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Sjnionymes.  Translated 
by  Eev.  H.  H.  Aenold,  B.A.,  with  an  Introduction  by 
S.  H,  Taylor,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  with  an  ludez  of 
Greek  words.     16mo.     pp.  267.  $1.25 

"  The  present  band-book  of  Bodevlein  is  remarkable  fbr  the  brevity,  dis- 
tinctness, perspicuity,  and  appositeness  of  its  definitions.  It  will  richly 
rewMd  not  merely  the  classical,  bat  the  general  student  for  the  labor  ho 
may  devote  to  it.    It  is  diSicnlt  to  open  the  volmne,  even  at  random, 

without  discovering  some  hint  which  may  be  useful  to  a  theologian 

IVom  the  preceding  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  this  hand-book  is  useful 

in  elucidating  many  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  synonymes."  —  Si6.  Sacra. 

"  The  little  volnme  mentioned  above,  introduced  to  the  American  public 

Vy  an  eminent  scholar  and  teacher,  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.D,,  is  one  of 

the  best  helps  to  tha  thorough  appreciation  of  the  nice  shades  of  meaning 

in  Latin  words  that  have  met  my  eye.  It  d^erves  the  attention  of  teachers 

and  learners,  and  will  amply  reward  patient  study." — Ffof,  E.  D.  Sanborn. 

"We  have  been  acquainted  for  some  years  with  the  merits  of  this  work, 

and  cordially  commend  it  as  one  of  the  best  mannals  on  Lat^n  ^nonymes, 

and  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student." — Evangdvxd  Beviev). 

"It  is  well  adapted  to  school  pnrposes,  and  embraces  all  that  is  necessary 

on  this  subject.    He  has  often  intiytduced  also  the  nearest  corresponding 

expression  bolJi  in  the  Greek  and  German  langn^es,  and  placed  them 

side  by  side  with  the  Latin  synonyme." — Evsning  Express. 


e  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  best  work  on  Latin 
synonymes  that  has  yet  been  published." —  Univeisalist  Q 
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Classical  Study ;  Its  Usefulness  illustrated  by  Selectioos 
from  the  Writings  of  Eminent  Scholars.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Samuel  H.  Tatlok,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  Phillips  Academy.     12mo.  $2.00 


Dr.  Tajlon  is  eminently  jndicions,  and  presents  the  i 
leading  writers,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  oonntiy.  The  In  traduction, 
containing  about  thirty, pages,  gireH,  first,  a  concise  and  clear  sltetoh  of 
the  history  of  the  controversy  on  the  yalue  of  classical  studies  ;  and  Chen, 
several  reasons  why  Che  highest  benefits  of  classical  sCndy  are  seldom 
reached  in  this  coantry.  On  this  lacter  point,  we  know  of  no  one  better 
qualified  by  education  and  long  experience  as  a  teacher  to  speak  wisely 

To  all  who  desire  the  best  collection  of  essays  in  our  langnage  on 

classical  study,  the  work  of  Dr.  Taylor  will  be  very  welcome.    It  should 
have  a  conspicaous  place  in  every  school-library,  and  in  the  private 

library  of  every  edooator  in  our  land Not  Che  leasC  valuable  part  of 

the  volume  is  the  Introduction,  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  so  ably,  clearly, 
and  fairly  balances  the  argnmenis  on  the  two  sides." 

"  We  commend  the  book  as  a  valnable  collection  of  essays  on  the 
higher  methods  of  menial  training."  —  American  Pr^s/lenan. 

The   Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets.    By  W.  S.  Tyler, 

"Williaton  Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College.  12mo. 
Cloth.  $1.75 

"  Professor  Tyler  has  here  produced  a  work  which  is  an  honor  to 
American  literature.  It  is  well  fitted  to  be  a  classic  in  onr  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries.  It  furnishes  admirable  illustrations  of  the  truth 
of  both  natural  and  revealed  theology,  and  suggests  original  methods 
for  the  defence  of  these  truths."  —  Bibliotheat  Sacra. 

"The  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  natural  theology.  It 
traces  the  relation  of  the  theology  of  the  Greek  poets  to  that  of  Christ. 
Prof,  Tyler  does  his  work  with  liic  mind  of  a  master."  —  Zioit's  HeniM. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth:  Twelve  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Students  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Andover.  By  Samuel  Hakkis,  Dwight  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  College.   8vo.  $1.75 

"  These  lectures  are  charaeteriaed  by  a  firm  grasp  of  the  subject,  by 
profound  and  thorough  comprehension  of  the  facta  and  principles  which 
It  involves,  by  a  lucid  and  connected  method,  and  a  perspicuous  and 
popular  style.  The  subject  is  of  the  very  esseooe  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. The  specific  views  presented  are  judicious  and  sonnd.  The 
student  in  theology  will  find  that  a  careful  study  of  Chese  lectures,  pur- 
sued so  far  as  to  bring  the  whole  presentation  mto  living  and  shaping 
relation  to  his  religions  thought,  will  be  of  ines^mable  advantage  to  him 
in  clearing  away  mists  and  difficulties,  in  harmonizing  and  systematizing 
his  religious  knowledge,  in  opening  views  into  remoter  fields  of  truth,  in 
guiding  and  quickening  his  mind  generally  in  its  contemplation  of 
religious  truth. '  —  The  Colteije  CoaraM. 
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Hynma  and  Choirs :  Or  the  Matter  and  the  Manner  of  the 
Service  of  Song  in  tie  House  of  the  Lord.     By  Austin 
Phelps  and  Edwards  A.  Park,  Professors  in  Andover, 
and  Daniel  L.  Fitrbek,  Paator  at  Newton.    12mo.    $1.50 
"PeriiKps  no  other  volume  in  the  English  language  discusses  tha  sub- 
ject of  Christian  Psaimody  more  thoroughly,  or  on  the  whole,  with  better 

taste  and  jui^meut Considered  us  a  treatjse  on  the  art  of  selecting 

peaims  and  hjmns,  from  whatever  collection,  foe  use  in  public  song,  and 
of  guiding  that  pare  of  worship  in  a  Christian  assembly,  it  is  a  book  to 
be  etnclied  by  all  pastors,  and  by  all  expectants  of  the  sacred  office."  — 
New  Englander. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  in  this  volume  about 
hymns,  as  well  as  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  service 
of  song.' "  —  CoagTegaikmal  Quarterly. 

Ministerial  Culture-     By  Austin   Phelps,   Professor  of 

Sacred  Khetoric  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.    18mo. 

Paper,  12  eta, 

Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology.    By  Enoch  Pond,  D.D., 

Professor  in  Bangor  Theol.  Sem.    2ded.     12mo.       $1.75 

"  Though  spedally  adapted  to  Congregational  churches  and  ministers, 

the^  will  be  found  of  nae  to  all ;  for  they  are  wise  and  prudent.    AH  the 

Bpepial  relations  and  duties  of  the  ministry  are  fully  and  clearly  disctissed." 

— American  Pre^w/terian  Theohgmd  RevKU). 

"  Ho  pastor,  no  yonng  pastor  more  espedally,  will  carefully  ponder  the 
snggostiona  here  made  without  profit."  —  Mdhodkt  Pmlestani. 
Preacher  and  Pastor,  The.    By  Feneloa,  Herbert,  Baxter, 

and  Campbell.  Edited  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park.  12mo.  $1.50 
J'enelon'e  "  Dialogues   concerning  Eloquence,"  Herbert's  "  Country 
Parson,"  Baxter's  "  Reformed  Pastor,"  and  Campbell's  "  Lectures  on 
Pulpit  Eloquence." 

Pulpit  Elocution.    Comprising  Remarks  on  the  Effect  of 
Manner  in  Public  Discourse;  the  Elements  of  Elocution 
applied  to  the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  Hymns,  and  Ser- 
mons ;  with  Observations  on  the  Principles  of  Gesture ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Speaking.     By 
William  Eussell,    With  aa  Introduction  by  Prof.  E.  A. 
Park  and  Rev.  E.  N.  KiKK.    12mo.    Seconded.       $1.50 
"  The  plan  of  it  is  admirably  adapted  1o  aid  the  student,  the  minister, 
and  other  public  speakers  in  the  acquisition  of  that  practical  knowledge 
of  speaking-  as  an  act,  which  is  of  very  great  importance  to  their  influ- 
ence and  usefulness."  —  PhSaddphia  Ckrutian  Omerver. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  publications  upon  the  subject,  aad  Is 
admirably  addressed  to  the  correction  of  the  various  defects  which  dfc 
minish  the  inftuenceof  pulpit  discourse.  —  Literary  World. 
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Works  of  William  O,  T.  SheOd,  recentlff  Professor  of 

Ecclesiastical  History  in  Andover  Theol.  Sent. 
Discourses  and  Eseays.    12mo.    pp.  324.  $1.50 

"  These  alabotate  ai'ticles  are  written  in  a  lucid  and  rflcj-  style,  and  in- 
vest with  a  rare  interest  the  themes  of  which  tbey  treat.  —  Bibii<Meca  Sacra. 

"  These  Discourses  are  all  marked  byprofound  thought  and  perspicuity 
of  sentiment."  —  Princeton  Beifieia. 

"  These  Essays  are,  erery  one  of  them,  a  rich  treat  for  the  thinkers, 
the  lovers  of  deep  thonght ;  of  thought  clothed  in  a  strong,  terse,  stern, 
clear  expression.   —  Methodist  Qaarterty  Seuiew. 

"  Papers  like  these  are  worthy  the  deepest  study  and  the  warmest  ad- 
miration of  the  best  minds  ;  the  entire  volume  is  a  storehouse  from  which 
thoughts  rich  and  tinthful  may  be  drawn."  —  Presbyterian  Quarterly, 

Lectures  upon  the  Philosophy  of  History.    12mo.    75  eta. 
"  This  volume  consists  of  four  Lectares,  of  which  the  following  ai 


titlea :  The  Abstract  Idea  of  History ;  The  Nature  and  DeSnition  of 
Secalar  History;  The  Nature  and  Definition  of  Church  History;  The 
Veriffing  Test  in  Chnrch  History,  It  is  written  in  a  Incid  style,  and 
will  interest  the  students  of  theology  and  of  hisioryL  —  BibUolheca  Sacra. 
"  The  style  of  these  Lectures  has  striking  merits.  The  author  chooses 
bis  words  with  rare  skill  and  taste,  from  an  uuple  vocabulary ;  and  writes 
with  strength  and  refreshing  rimplicity."  —  Nea  Englander. 

Outlines  of  a  Systematic  Ehetoric.    From  the  Germtttt 

of  Da.  Fkancis  Theremin,  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.    $1.00 

"  The  Introductory  Essay  which  Professor  Shedd  has  prefixed  to  this 
valuable  Treatise,  is  elaborate,  vigorous,  improssive.  It  excites  the  mind 
not  only  to  thought,  bnt  also  to  the  expression  of  thought  —  to  inward 
and  outward  activity.  The  whole  volume  is  characterized  by  freshness 
and  originality  of  remark,  a  purity  and  earnestness  of  moral  feeling,"  — 
BMiolAeca  Sacra. 

"  The  subject  is  ably  unfolded  in  this  compact  yet  thorough  treatise. 
What,  however,  is  exhibited  by  Theremin  in  a  dry  light,  in  the  form  of 
naked  philosophic  statement,  w  displayed  by  Professor  Shedd  in  his  In- 
troductory Essay,  with  that  glow  of  life,  beauty,  and  force  which  distin- 
guishes hie  writings."  —  Princeton  Seview. 

Guericke's  Church  History   (Ancient  Church ;    inclctding 
the  First  Sii  Centuries).     8vo.  $3.00 


"  Characleriied  by  research,  devoutnoss,  firm  grasp  of  evangelical  truth, 
and  careful  exhibition  of  the  praclica!  as  well  as  the  intelleclna!  aspects  of 
Christianity,"  —  Norlh  Brliiik  Reeiev). 

"  We  regard  Professor  Shedd's  version  as  a  happy  specimen  of  the 
trons/iiaibn,  rather  than  a  translation,  which  many  of  the  German  treatieea 
should  receive.    The  style  of  his  version  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
orignal." — Biblioiheat  Aoeni. 
Guericke's  Chureli  History— Mediteval  Church.    $1.50 

"  This  portion  of  Guericke's  Church  Ilislory  continues  the  account 
down  to  A.D.  1073,  when  Hildebrand  ascended  the  Papal  chair  as  Greg- 
ory VII.     With  the  previous  volume,  this  addition  comprises  the  History 
of  the  Church  during  the  first  ten  ceii'"  "" 
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Bemarks  on  the  Internal  Evidenoe  for  the  Truth  of  Be- 
Tealed  Religion.  By  Thomas  Eeskine,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
Third  American,  from  Fifth  Edinburgh.  Ed.   16mo.    75  cts. 

"  The  entire  treatise  cannot  fail  to  eommend  the  positions  which  it  ad- 
vocates to  intelligent  and  considerate  minds.  It  is  one  of  the  best, 
perhaps  the  best,  of  all  the  discassions  of  this  momentous  subject."  — 
Congregalioaali^. 

"  This  a^ument  of  Erskine  for  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 
Revealed  Religion,  is  the  most  cornpact,  natnral,  and  convincing  we 
have  aver  read  from  any  aiithov."  —  Ciiristian  ChromcU. 

"  No  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  having  studied  theology  unless 
he  has  read  and  pondered  and  read  again  '  Erskine  on  the  Int^al  Evi- 
dence.' " — I«/kpejitlent. 

Wi'iHnffs  of  ArcMtisliop  Witately.    Published  under  the 

sanction  of  the  anthor,  from  the  latest  revised  editions  ;  viz. 

Essays  on  Bome  of  the  Difficultiea  in  the  Writings  of  St. 

Paul.    12mo.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  tops.  $1,50 

"Dr.  Whatel/s  wri^ngs  are  characterized  by  Bouud  thought  and  solid 
jndgment.  Clear  and  solid  sense  is  his  peculiar  cliaracteristic.  Ho  is 
often  ingenious,  generally  candid,  almost  always  plain  and  transparent." 
—  BSil^/ieca  Sacm, 

"An  exeelleni;  wort." — Nevi  York  Evangelist. 

"  The  Archbishop's  writings  are  a  part  of  the  at«rling  theological  let- 
ters of  the  ago,  and  ought  to  be  possessed  by  all  the  studious  and 
thoughtful." — Journal  ana  Messenger. 

"This  book  had  passed  through  at  least  eight  editions  in  England 
before  its  publication  in  this  eountiy.  Dr.  Whately  is  always  entitled  to 
a  hearing.  Never  profound,  he  is  always  clear ;  never  very  original,  be 
.  ia  always  instcucdve ;  never  disgustingly  dogma^c,  he  always  seems  to 
feel  a  serene  assurance  that  he  has  6Khanst«d  tlie  whole  subject,  and 
that  his  verdict  is  final ;  always  positive  and  didactic,  he  ia  yet  never 
extreme,  but  always  takes  the  middle  and  moderate  view."  —  Watchman 
and  Bejiector. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Peoularities  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, and.  Historio  Doubts  concerning  Wapoleon. 
12mo.  pp.  264  and  48.  Bound  in  1  vol.  Cloth  extra, 
gilt  tops.  $1.50 

Historic  Doubts  concerning  Wapoleon.  12mij.  Paper 
covers,  25  cents  ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

About  the  year  1831  Whately  published  this  Essay  anonymously.  It 
was  designed  as  an  answer  to  Hume's  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  miracles.  Following  Hume's  method,  Whately  gravely  acgned 
the  improbabihty  of  the  esistence  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  demonstrated 
that,  on  Hume's  principles,  tlie  testimony  in  relation  thereto  could  not  be 
credited. 
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The  Contemplatioiis  and  Letters  of  Henry  Domey  of 
TJley,  Gloueestershirs.    12mo.  $1.00 

The  Contemplafions  and  Letters  of  Heoiy  Dornej  were  held  in  h^h 
estimation  by  Madsm  Phebe  Phillips.  The  copy  which  she  visBd,  cama 
down  t«  her  as  an  heirloom  ftom  her  pioiis  ancestors,  and  was  tanked, 
on  her  priTate  table,  next  to  her  Bible  and  hymn-book.  So  highly  did 
she  eEl«em  the  work,  that  she  copied  out,  with  her  own  hand,  a  lai^ 
part  of  the  volume  for  the  use  of  a  friend.  It  is  now  reprinted  as  a 
precious  memorial  of  one  of  the  honored  fbundera  of  the  Theological 


Bible  History  of  Prayer.    By  C.  A.Goodhich.  12mo.  $1.25 

"  The  aim  of  this  little  volume  is  fo  embody  an  account  of  the  delights 
fill  and  Bucceasfiil  interconrse  of  believers  with  heaven  for  some  four 
thousand  years.  The  author  has  indulged  a  good  deal  in  narrative, 
opening  and  explaining  the  circnmatances  which  gave  hirth  to  tlie  several 
prayers. 

"The  author  does  not  aim  to  write  a  treatise  on  prayer,  o. 
on  all  the  references  to  prayer  in  chronological  order,  bnt  to  dwell  oi 
nature  and  importance,  and  make  suggestions  on  tlie  most  important 
allusions  lo  prayer,  as  indicated  all  along  for  four  thousand  years.  He 
expkins  the  circnmstances  connected  with  the  prayers  of  these  lioly  men." 
—  ReUgioaa  Onion. 

Mesaianlo  Prophecy  and  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  Kev. 
W.  8.  Kennedy.     12mo.  $1.25 

"  The  plan  of  the  author  is  to  collect  ali  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  referring  to  the  Messiah,  with  appropriate  comments  and  re- 
flections, and  then  to  piirsae  tJie  subject  thvough  the  New  Testament  in 
the  life  of  Christ  as  he  appeared  among  men.  The  reader  will  find  the 
results  of  Hengstenbwg  and  Neander  here  gathered  up,  and  presented  in 
a  readable  shape."  — The  Presbyterian. 

"  This  work  exhibits  the  prophetjo  element  in  the  Messianic  argument 
in  an  analytical  shape,  and  with  peculiar  force."  —  Episcopal  Seconier. 

"  The  general  idea  of  the  book  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  it  has,  on  the 
whole  been  well  wrought  ovit." — The  Lui/ieran. 

Five  Discourses  on  St.  Paul.  To  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
course on  Fatalism,  By  Adolfhe  Monod.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  R«t.  J.  H.  Mtees,  D.D.  12mo.  90  eta, 

"The  aim  of  the  author  is  fo  present  an  estimate  of  the  charaolev, 
labors,  and  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  light  of  an  example,  and 
to  apply  the  principles  which  actuated  him,  and  which  he  maintained,  to 
Chnstians  of  the  present  day."  —  Bosktn  joumai. 

"  A  book  unsurpassed  in  its  department,  in  any  language,  for  manly 
eloquence,  thorough  research,  profound  reflection,  a  most  earnest,  glow- 
ing, winning  Chrisdan  spirit,  united  with  an  esact  appreciation  of  the 
great  AposUe'a  character  and  work,  and  a  —  -  -—■■'—-  ■— '  ^--i^  ~ 
nnflinchmK,  application  of  his  teachings  to  i 
TAe  IVrWotor. 

"A  m^ferly  and  most  eloquent  delineation  of  (he  inner  life  of  the  gi 
Apostle."  —  Evai^dical  Qfiarietii/. 
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Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy  from 

Eaut  to  Hegel.    From  the  German  of  Db.  H.  M.  Cha.lt- 

13AEUS.     With  an  Introductory  Note  by  Sie  William 

Hamilton.    12mo.  $1.50 

"  One  of  the  beet  of  tho  many  IntroductionB  which  have  been  prepared 

to  lead  the  inqiiirer  to  ft  knowledge  of  the  recent  specnlativo  phOosophy." 

—BiUiotkeca  Basra. 

"Those  who  flie  in  search  of  knowledge  on  this  perplexed  subject, 

without  having  time  to  investigate  tlie  orisin^  sourceis  for  information, 

will  reedve  great  assistance  from  this  cfu^nil,  thorough,  and  perspicuous 

analvflis." — Biblical  B^iertoiy  and  PrinceUm  Revieio. 


Studies  in  PhUosophy  and  Theology.  By  Joseph  Haven, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  Chicago  Theol.  Sem.     12mo.        $2.00 

"  This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  contains  Essays 
httving  the  following  titles ;  Philosophy  of  Sir  William,  Hamilton ;  Mill 
versus  Hamilton  ;  the  Moral  Faculty ;  Province  of  Imagination  in  Sacred 
Oratory;  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual.  The  second  part  contains  Essays  on 
Haturd  Theol<^j ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  Theology  as  a  SciencQ 
—  its  dignity  and  value;  Place  and  Valne  of  Miracles  in  the  Christian 
System ;  Sin  as  related,  to  Human  Nature  and  the  Divine  Mind ;  Arian- 
ism,  the  Natural  Development  of  the  Views  held  by  the  Early  Church 
Fathers. 

"  Dr.  Haven  has  exhibited  much  abilily  and  a  good  spirit  in  discussing 

various  iM^ntro verted  questions  in  philosophy  and  theology Men 

who  differ  from  the  author  in  some  of  his  speculations  will  he  pleased 
with  his  distinctness  of  thonght  and  perspicuity  of  style."  —  £16.  Sacra. 

"  Dr.  Haven  writes  with  clearness,  and  wifh  tbe  ease  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  enbjeels  which  he  undertakes  10  deal  with." 
— ThePretbglerw/B. 

"  They  grapple  earnestly  and  clearly  vrilh  the  great  problems  now  agi- 
tating the  world  of  philosophy  and  theology." — American  Presfi^ierinn. 

"  Proffesaor  Haven  gives  us  in  this  condensed  form  the  fruit^e  of  his 
life-thoughts  upon  the  grandest  themes  that  can  engage  the  human  atten- 
tion  We  deem  it  no  more  than  jnst  to  say,  Uiat  in  this  volnme 

philosophy  and  f^th  blend,  each  strengthening  the  other,  to  a  degree  un- 
surpassed in  any  work  of  the  kind."  —  Chicago  Evening  Jownat, 

Mediatiou.  The  Function  of  Thought.  16mo.  $1.25 
"  This  is  a  fragment  —  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  it  is  a  foundation, 
laid  in  preparation  for  a  promised  superstructure,  "Mediation,"  in  the 
title,  designates  the  whole  work.  In  the  present  volnme  the  author  en- 
deavors to  "show  the  base  which  exists  m  the  normal  constitution  ot 
humanity,"  for  the  truth  which  he  is  subsequently  to  build  np  before  ns 
in  its  symmetrical  completeness.  He  now  discnsses  the  fnncljon  ot 
tliought  in  man,  as  distinguishing  him  from  all  other  animals,  not  only 
in  degree,  but  in  kind." —  Chrisiian  Union, 
9-Tl 
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